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t  M  iHE  house  went  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the 

JL     several  papers  which  were  presented  to  the  house  by 

Mr.  De  Grey.     ISee  the  papers j  page  253  &  seq.  Vol.  XI]. 

Frederick  MontagUy  Esq.  in  the  chair.  Chairman  said  it 
was  an  instruction  to  the  committiee  from  the  house  to  call 
in  Earl  Ccrnwallis,  and  examine  him  relative  tp  the  subject 
matter  cf  the  said  papers. 

Earl  Ccrn^ViiUis  was  callca  in,  and  being. seated  in  a  ch-a't 
covered*,  the;  eMiunination  began  by  Sir  William  Howe* 

Q.  Was  not  iyic  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  country  of 
America,  for  Miiiitary  purposes,  extremely  difficult  to  be 
obtained  frou*  the  inh2bitants  ? 

A.  I  am  huppy  to  take  this  public  opportunity  to  declare 
my  great  regard  and  veneration  for  the  character  of  Sir 
William  Howe  j  I  think  he  has  deserved  greatly  of  his 
country;  I  think  he  has  served  his  counlry  with  fidelity, 
assiduity,  and  with  great  ability.     After  havhig  given  this 

rublic  testimony  of  my  opinion  of  the  gcnerai's  conduft, 
beg  this  house  will  understand  th*at  I  do  not  come  here 
to  answer  to  questions  of  opinion,  but  merely  to  questions  of 
matter   of  faft;  the  private  opinions  of  a  subordinate  of- 
ficer  can  give  very  little   satisfaftion  to   this  house;  they 
Vol.  XIL  B  may 

*  His  Lordship  fat  two  or  three  minutes  with  his  hat  on,  but  as 
soon  as  the  examuiation  began  he  to%t  and  gave  his  answers  un. 
covered* 
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may  possibly  not  do  justice  to  the  charafter  of  the  honour- 
able general,  or  my  own.  I  therefore  trust  in  the  candour 
of  this  house,  that  they  will  put  no  questions  to  me,  but 
such  as  relate  to  matter  of  faft. 

\Then  the  question  was  repeated], 

Q.  Was  not  the  knowledge  of  the  fece  of  the  country  of 
America,  for  military  purposes,  extremely  difficult  to  be 
obtained  from  the  inhabitants  ? 

A-  It  was. 

Q.  Is  not  the  country  in  general  so  covered  with  wood, 
and  so  favourable  to  ambuscades,  that  but  an  imperfe^ 
knowledge  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  reconnoitering  ? 

A.  It  certainly  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
it  by  reconnoitering. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  know  any  country,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  American  war,  so  well  calculated 
for  the  defensive  ? 

A.  I  never -^aw  a  stronger  country,  or  one  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  defensive. 

Q.  Were  the  movements  of  the  King's  army  much  em- 
barrassed and  retarded,  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  provi- 
sions when  in  the  field,  and  from  the  closeness  of  the 
country  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  your  Lordship  see  the  enftny's  lines  at  Brooklyn 
during  the  aftion-  of  the  27th  of  August  1776  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  them  on  that  day  with  any  accuracy ; 
I  was  on  the  left  with  the  second  battalion  of  grenadiers, 
and  could  form  no  judgment. 

Q.  From  the  knowledge  you  had  of  those  lines  after  the 
aftion,  would  it  have  been  a  prudent  measure  to  have  assault- 
ed those  works  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  the  latter  part  of  that  question,  is  matter 
of  opinion ;  I  never  did  hear  it  suggested  by  any  one  that 
those  lines  could  have  been  carried  by  assault. 

Q.  "^as  any  advantage  to  be  expefted  from  that  assault, 
adequate  to  the  consideration  of  the  loss  of  men  which  we 
must  have  suffered  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  this  to  be  entirely  a  question  of  opinion  ^ 
and  although  I  might  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  this 
question,  yet,  as  it  may  lead  to  others  of  a  more  difficult 
natiire,  I  must  beg  leave  to  .decline  it. 

Q.  Did  your  Lordship  understand,  at  that  time,  that 
the  enemy's  principal  strength  was  then  on  York  Island  ? 

A.  It 
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A.  It  was  universally  supposed  that  the  enemy's  principal 
strength  was  at  that  time  on  York  Island. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  that  any  time  was  lost  in  making 
preparations  for  the  landing  on  York  Island  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  time  was  lost  •,  the  preparations 
were  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  depended,  in  some-degree, 
on  the  naval  department. 

Q.  Was  the  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  a  necessary 
measure  previous  to  any  operations  to  the  eastward  against 
the  enemy  at  King's  Bridge  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  any  opinion  I  may  have  given,  I  beg  to 
be  understood  that  I  do  not  think  myself  bound  to  give  to 
this  house  my  past  opinion,  any  more  than  my  present  opi- 
nion ;  I  have  not  solicited  this  house  to  enquire  into  my 
conduft — The  question  being  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,  I 
beg  to  decline  it. 

Q.  Did  your  Lordship  observe  any  avoidable  delay,  prior 
to  the  movement  of  the  army  from  York  Island  ? 

A.  I  did  observe  no  avoidable  delay  ;  arid  from  the  parti- 
cular employment  I  had  at  that  time  in  superintending  the 
works  thrown  up  for  the  defensive  army  that  was  to  remain 
in  York  Island,  I  think  there  was  no  avoidable  delay. 

Q.  Was  you  acquainted  with  Sir  William  Howe's  reasons 
for  not  attacking  the  enemy's  entrenchments  at  White  Plains 
on  the  28th  of  October,  after  the  defeat  of  the  corps  on  the- 
enemy's  right  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  those  reasons,  in  your  opinion,  sufficient  for  de- 
clining the  attack  on  that  day  ? 

A.  This  question,  although  it  bears  the  face  of  a  question 
of  opinion,  is  not  so  in  faft;  from  political  motives,  it  is 
impossible  either  for  the  General  or  myself  to  explain  those 
reasons — if  they  could  be  explained  to  this  House,  it  must 
appear  evidently  that  the  attack  was  impossible. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  your  Lordship  that  the  country,  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  was  so  strqng  as  to  have  afforded 
them  a  secure  retreat  ?  * 

A.  That  question  is  likewise  in  part  a  question  of  opi- 
nion J  the  answer  I  shall  give  is,  that  the  country  in  their 
rear  did  appear  very  strong. 

Q.  HVould  it  have  been  prudent  to  have  pursued  the  ene- 
my from  Brunswick  with  that  part  of  your  Lordship's  corps 
which  first  reached  that  place  ? 
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A.  As  ihy  conduft  in  America  forms  no  part  of  the  present 
enquiry,  I  certainly  do  not  think  myself  at  present  accountable 
to  this  house  for  any  a£Hon  of  my  own  ;  I  am  however  on 
the  present  occasion  free  to  say,  that  I  could  not  have  pur- 
sued the  enemy  from  Brunswick  with  any  prospect  of  ma- 
terial advantage,  or  without  greatly  distressing  the  troops 
under  my  command. 

Q.  Was  there  any  movement  made  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  to  Trenton,  with  a  design  to  cross  the  Delaware  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  The  night  that  the  general  arrivqd  at  Trenton,  he  de- 
tached me  with  a  considerable  corps  of  troops  from  Maiden- 
head to  Corriel's  Ferry,  where  we  had  some  hopes,  from 
previous  measures  taken  by  the  general,  that  we  should 
have  found  boats  to  cross  the  river ;  our  expeftations  were 
disappointed,  and  we  found  no  boats. 

Q.  Whether  the  execution  of  that  measure  (crossing  the 
Delaware)  was  prafticable  at  that  time  ? 

A.  As  the  Delaware  was  not  fordable,  and  we  could  get 
no  boats,  it  was  certainly  imprafticable,  as  I  said. 

Q.  For  the  reasons  then  known  to  your  Lordship,  was  Sir 
William  Howe  justifiable  in  having  taken  Trenton  into  the 
chain  of  cantonments,  and  for  posting  the  Hessian  troops 
with  the  forty-second  regiment  there,  and  at  Burdenton,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Donop  ? 

A.  This  again  is  a  question  of  opinion,  and  does  come  un- 
der the  description  of  those  which  I  think  myself  not  bound  to 
answer ;  but  as  I  believe  that  I  was  the  person  that  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  the  general  of  taking  Trenton  and  Burden- 
to;!  into  the  chain  of  his  cantonments,  I  tliink  myself  in  ho- 
nour bound  to  answer  it.  The  advantage  that  must  naturally 
arise  from  holding  so  large  a  part  of  the  Jerseys,  the  great 
encouragement  we  met  with  from  the  inhabitants,  three  or 
four  hundred  of  whom  came  in  and  took  the  oaths  every 
day  for  at  least  ten  days,  the  great  advantage  we  should  de- 
rive from  obtaining  forage  and  provisions,  made  me  think 
it  adviseable  to  risk  that  extended  cantonment.  Human  pru- 
dence could  not  foresee  the  fetal  event  of  the  surrender  of 
Colonel  RhalFs  brigade.  I  apprehended  no  danger,  but  the 
chance  of  having  our  quarters  beat  up  in  the  winter,  and  the 
objeft  in  my  opinion,  towards  finishing  the  war,  was  of 
greater  consequence  than  two  or  three  viftories. — ^In  regard 
to  what  the  general  mentions  of  posting  the  Hessians  on 
the  left  of  the  cantonments^  I  mast  sayi  I  ever  had>  and  still 

have. 
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haTe^  the  highest  opinion  of  those  brave  troops. — ^The  mis- 
fortune at  Trenton  was  owing  entirely  to.  the  imprudenoc 
and  negligence  of  the  commanding  officer  ;  on  all  other  oq- 
casions  the  troops  ever  have  behaved,  and  I  dare  say  ever 
will  behave,  with  the  greatest  courage  and  intrepidity.  The 
behaviour  on  the  attack  of  Fort  Washington  of  this  very 
brigade  of  Colonel  Rhall's  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
army. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  1777,  would  H 
have  been  consistent  with  the  operations  then  proposed,  to 
have  marched  the  army  from  Hillsborough  in  Jersey,  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Middle  Brook,  after  the  intelligence 
received  of  the  strength  of  that  post  ? 

A.  As  this  question  is  certainly  a  matter  of  Opinion,  and 
may  lead  to  many  others  of  a  very  critical  nature,  I  must 
decline  answering  it.  I  must  however  say,  that  to  my  know- 
ledge Sir  William  Howe  took  great  pains  to  inform  himself 
of  the  situation  of  the  enemy^s  camp  at  Middle  Brook,  and 
that  the  intelligence  he  received  was  by  no  means  encouf- 
raging. 

Q.  Were  there  any  solid  reasons  for  not  attempting  thc 
passage  of  the  Delaware  through  Jersey  at  that  time  ? 

A.  There  were  certainly  many  solid  reasons  against  it. 

Q.  Did  your  Lordship  observe  any  unnecessary  delay  in 
moving  the  army  ifrom  the  Jerseys,  for  the  embarkation  from 
Staten  Island. 

A.  I  did  not  observe  any  unnecessary  delay  in  that  operar 
tion. 

Q.  From  the  army^s  arrival  at  Staten  Island,  could  wc 
with  propriety  have  embarked  earlier  than  we  did  ? 

A.  I  think  we  embarked  three  or  four  days  after  we  ati» 
rived,  and  that  we  could  not  have  embarked  sooner. 

Q.  Did  Sir  William  Howe  consult  you  on  the  expediency 
of  the  expedition  to  Pensylvania  ? 

A.  As  any  reference  to  any  private  conferences  or  consul- 
tations that  I  was  honoured  with  by  Sir  William  Howe  may 
involve  me  in  matters  of  great  intricacy,  I  must  decline 
giving  any  evidence  to  this  house  concerning  it. 

Q.  Did  not  the  expedition  to  Pensylvania  prove  a  power- 
ful diversion  in  favour  of  the  Northern  army? 

A.  I  likewise  apprehend  that  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
decline  answering  it.  ' 

Q.  Whether  the  rebel  main  army  did  not  march  into  Pca- 
9ylvania  to  oppose  the  corps  on  that  service  ? 

^  B  3  *      A.  I  ap- 
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A.  I  apprehend  the  main  army  did ;  that  is,  the  armjr 
commanded  by  General  Washington,  and  it  was  understood 
the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  to  have  heard  of  a  detachihent  of 
American  troops  being  sent  to  General  Washington's  army 
from  a  corps  of  the  troops  then  in  the  higlilands,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  prior  to 
our  knowledge  of  any  misfortune  haying  happened  to  the 
northern  army  ? 

A.  I  do  recollect  hearing  that  a  body  of  about  two  thousand 
^  men  marched  from  the  highlands  under  the  command  of  the 
rebel  General  Maxwell,  to  reinforce  General  Washington's 
army  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  your  coijiing  on  board  the  admiral^s 
ship  off  the  Delaware? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  your  Lordship  concur  with  Sir  William  Howe  in 
the  propriety  of  the  measure  of  going  up  Chesapeak  Bay  in 
preference  to  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  that  I  have  already  given  njy  reasons  for 
not  answering  that  question. 

Q.  Did  your  Lordship  concur  with  Sir  William  Howe  in  ~ 
the  propriety  of  dividing  the  army  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
action  at  Brandywine  ? 

A.  The  manoeuvre  that  brought  on  the  action  at  Brandy- 
wine, certainly  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  general.  As 
I  have  already  refused  to  inform  this  house  whether  I  con- 
curred in  other  operations,  I  have  no  right  to  ^ake  any  merit 
from  concurring  in  this. 

Q.  Did  your  Lordship  obser^^e  that  any  advantage  was  lost 
which  might  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  that  battle  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  that  any  advantage  was  lost. 

Q.  Were  not  the  movements  of  the  army  between  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywine,  and  crossing  the  Schuylkill,  well  calcu- 
lated to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  motions,  to  bring  them 
to  aftion,  and  to  get  early  possession  of  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  can  have  no  objeftion  to  answer  this  qustion,  but  the 
old  objeftion,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  army  could  have  crossed 
the  Schuylkill  by  the  route  of  Derby  ? 

A.  The  Schuylkill  is  not  fordable  on  that  route ;  and  as 
we  understood  that  the  bridge  was  broke,  it  would  not  have 
been  very  easy  to  have  passed  there. 

Q.Do 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  reasons  that  induced  Sir  William 
Howe  to  give  the  command  of  the  attack  on  Red  Bank  to 
Colonel  Donop  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  your  Lordship  give  them  to  the  committee  ? 
A.  Soon  after  the  army  landed  at  the  head  of  Elke, 
Colonel  Donop  wrote  to  me  to  desire  me  to  represent  to  the 
general  that  he  thought  he  had  not  been  sufBciently  consi- 
dered, that  he  had  had  no  separate  command,  and  conse- 
quently had  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguisl^g  himself: 
Sir  William  Howe  then  I  think  directed  me  to  assure  him, 
that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  giving  him  a 
suitable  separate  conunand. 

Q.  Whether  Colonel  Donop  had  positive  or  discretionary 
orders  for  the  attack  of  Red  Bank  ? 

A.  I  had  the  honour  of  communicating  to  Colonel  Donop, 
Sir  William  Howe's  orders  for  the  attack  of  Red  Bank,  and 
they  were  entirely  discretionary. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  know  whether  Colonel  Donop  was 
satisfied  with  those  orders  ? 

A.  Colonel  Donop  appeared  to  me  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  orders,  and  much  pleased  with  his  command. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  know  whether  Lieutenant  Gene* 
ral  Knyphausen  was  satisfied  with  the  orders  given  to  Colonel 
Donop  r 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  that  at  the  time  j  I  have 
since  heard  it :  I  never  heard  he  was  dissatisfied. 

Q.  During  the  time  the  army  was  at  German  town,  acnd 
the  detached  corps  at  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  would  it 
have  been  adviseable  to  have  risked  a  corps  at  Red  Bank  ? 

A.  I  cannot,  consistently  with  my  former  declaration, 
answer  that  question  in  the  manner  Sir  William  Howe  has 
put  it.  Colonel  Stirling,  who  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Ches- 
ter with  three  battalions,  to  take  possession  of  Billingport, 
was  directed  by  the  general  to  make  his  report  to  me  at 
Philadelphia  ;  he  represented  to  me  that  he  could  not  proceed 
to  Red  Bank  without  a  considerable  reinforcement :  that  in 
some  degree  answers  the  question. 

Q.  Would  not  a  small  party  have  been  much  exposed 
at  Red  Bank,  and  without  a  possibility  of  a  timely  Support 
from  Sir  William  Howe,  if  it  had  been  attacked  ? 

A.  I  have  again  no  objection  to  that  question,  but  that  i|; 
is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

B  4  Q.  Were 
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Q.  Were  we  not  much  retarded  in  the  possession  of 
the  fort  on  Mud  Island,  by  the  rains  and  tides  overflowing 
the  dykes,  causeways,  and  even  the  platforms  of  our  batte- 
ries ? 

A.  We  were  ipuch  retarded  by  an  ext^paordinary  storm  of 
rain  which  broke  down  the  dykes,  and  did  great  damage 
to  our  works, 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  recollect  any  instance  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe's  omitting  any  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
enemy  when  it  could  be  done  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
advantage,  considering  all  respective  situations  and  circum- 
stances at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  haVe  already,  and  I  hope,  very  fully,  declared  to 
this  house  the  high  opinion  I  entertainec}  of  that  honourable 
gentleman  5  I  should  not  have  entertained  that  opinion  of 
him,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  such  omissions. 

[Here  Sir  William  Howe  ended  his  Examination,'] 

Lord  Howe,  Q.  The  noble  Ijord  having  said  in  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  any  time  was  lost  in  mr.king  prepa- 
rations for  the  landing  on  York  Island,  that  they  were  of  a 
couiplicated  nature,  and  dcperd'.xl  in  seme  degree  on  the  na- 
val department,  he  will  be  pleased  to  s^y,  v/hcther  he  knows 
of  any  obstructions  to  the  operations  of  the  army  caused  by 
delay  in  furnishing  the  requisite  assistance  from  the  fleet  ? 

A.  When  I  mentioned  that  the  operation  of  landing  on 
York  Isip.nd  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  naval  depart- 
ment, I  did  not,  I  am  sure,  mean  to  hint  that  there  was  any 
unnecessary  delay  in  that  department :  I  can  with  truth  as- 
sure the  house  that,  during  the  whole  time  that  that  noble 
Lord  commanded  the  n?.val  department  in  America,  as  well 
whilst  Sir  William  Howe  cdmmanded  the  army  as  afterwards, 
^at  the  troops  met  with  all  possible  assistance  and  co-opcra- 
tion  from  the  navy,  and  that  the  greatest  harmony  subsisted 
between  them  ;  ahd  that  that  noble  Lord's  character  cannot 
be  more  revered  by  the  seamen  than  it  is  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  American  army.  The  reason  for  my  having  mentioned 
tiie  naval  department  before  was,  that  I  was  not  a  competent 
judge. 

([  Examined  by  other  members  of  the  committee.  ] 

Q.  Were  the  lines  at  Brooklyn,  after  General  Clinton  had 
turned  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and  got  into  their  rear,  and 
was  advancing  to  the  enemy's  lines,  were  they  then  manned, 
or  was  the  enemy  retiring  from  them  ? 

'  A.  As 
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A.  As  I  was  not  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.     I  never  heard  that  the  enemy  were  retiring. 
.  Q.  Was  there  a  possibility  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  getting 
behind  the  enemy's  lines  at  Brooklyn  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  that  question  to  be  answered  by  the  former 
part  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  Was  there  a  possibility  of  getting  behind  the  enemy's 
lines  without  forcing  them  ? 
A.  Undoubtedly  not. 

Q.  Whether  the  enem/s  lines  at  Brooklyn  were  com- 
plete. 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  already  said,  I  did  not  sec  them 
4uring  the  aftion.  I  was  detached  to  Newtown,  and  had  no 
opportimity  of  going  to  Brooklyn  till  the  lines  were  nearly 
demolished. 

Q.  What  do  you  conceive  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  lines 
at  Brooklyn,  as  to  numbers  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell.  It  was  reported  they  had  six  or  eight  thou* 
sand  men  on  Long  Island. 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  strength  of  the  enemy  on 
York  Island  ? 

A.  I  really  do  not  know,  more  than  common  report. 
Q.  In  what  respect  would  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  from 
Brunswick  have  distressed  the  troops  under  your  command. 
A.  We  arrived  at  Brunswick  the  night  of  the  first  of  De-» 
cember ;  we  had  marched  that  day  twenty  miles  through  ex- 
ceeding bad  roads ;  we  subsisted  only  on  the  flour  we  found 
in  the  country,  and  as  the  troops  had  been  constantly  march- 
ing ever  since  their  first  entry  into  the  Jerseys,  they  had  no 
time  to  bake  their  flour ;  the  artillery  horses  and  baggage 
horses  of  the  army  were  quite  tired :  that  sufiiciently  proves 
that  we  were  not  in  a  good  condition  to  undertake  a  long 
march;  the  bridge  over  the  Rariton  was  broken,  which 
caused  a  necessary  delay  of  one  day ;  if  the  enemy  could  not 
have  passed  at  Trenton,  they  might  have  marched  down  the 
east  side  of  the  Delaware.  What  I  have  said  I  believe  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  we  could  not  reap  any  considerable  'ad«* 
vantage  from  such  a  pursuit. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  recoUeft  the  number  of  troops 
that  arrived  the  first  day  at  Brunswick  ? 

A.  I  took  no  notes  or  memorandums.     I  think  two  bat- 
talions of  the  light  infantry,  two  battalions  of  British  grena- 
diers, three  bdttalions  of  Hessian  grenadiers,  and  I  believe  the 
forty-second  and  thirty-third  regiments,  but  I  am  not  quite 
'  ,  clear. 
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clear.  The  fourth  brigade  under  General  Grant  were  halted 
at  Bonham  Town,  about  seven  miles  in  our  rear.  There 
were  likewise  two  companies  of  Hessian  Yagers,  and  the  six- 
teenth regiment  of  light  dragoons.  I  do  remember  Colond 
Griffin,  and  adjutant  general  of  the  rebel  army,  met  me  on  the 
march,  and  that  I  was  unwilling  he  should  see  the  troops  as 
they  were  so  few. 

Q.  Were  the  troops  under  the  command  of  your  Lordship 
in  a  condition  to  have  marched  forward  before  the  sixth  ? 
A.  The  troops  would  have  been  so  undoubtedly. 
Q.  At  what  hour  on  the  seventh  did  the  King's  troops 
reach  Prince  Town  ? 

A.  The  left  column  came  about  an  hour  before  sun-set ; 
the  second  column  between  nine  and  ten  at  night. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  enemy  quitted  Prince  Town  when 
the  first  column  arrived  ? 

A.  I  understand  (I  cannot  speak  with  certainty)  that  a 
detachment  quitted  Prince  Town  that  morning ;  what  time 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  quitted 
Prince  Town,  and  the  number  of  the  King's  troops  who 
arrived  there  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  number  of  the  enemy  was ; 
they  were  represented  to  us  to  be  without  artillery  or  bag- 
giige.  The  number  of  the  King's  troops  I  do  not  recolleft  ; 
it  may  be  easily  ascertained  if  material. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  enemy's  rear  guard  passed  the  De- 
laware on  the  eighth,  when  the  first  division  of  the  King's 
troops,  which  advanced  to  Trenton,  reached  that  river  ? 

A.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  enemy's  rear  guard  ;  they  kept 
a  small  detachment  in  Trenton  till  our  troops  got  near  it.  I 
do  not  apprehend  the  enemy's  rear  guard  were  in  any  danger 
from  our  troops  that  day. 

Q.  What  was  the  impediment  to  pursuing  the  march  from 
Brunswick,  as  your  Lordship  says  the  troops  were  undoubt- 
edly able  before  the  sixth  ? 

A.  As  the  enemy  had  so  much  the  start  of  us,  I  do  not 
see  there  was  any  great  objeft  for  the  march.  We  wanted 
reinforcement  in  order  to  leave  troops  for  the  communication 
betweeq  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  It  was  likewise  necessary 
to  pay  some  attention  to  a  considerable  body  of  troops  then 
passing  the  North  River  under  General  Lee. 

Q*  Whether  your  Lordship  had  communicated  to  you,  or 
whether  you  knew  of  any  promise  of  any  of  the  chiefs,  or 

men 
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men  of  considerable  interest  among  the  rebels  in  Pensyl- 
vania,  made  to  General  Howe  on  or  about  the  20th  Decem- 
ber 1776,  for  furnishing  him  [General  Howe]  with  any  aid 
or  assistance,  in  case  of  his  entering  Pensylvania  with  his 
army? 

A.  I  did  not  know  of  any  such  offers  or  promises. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  circumstances  existing  on 
t)r  about  the  20th  of  December  1776,  which  could  warrant 
a  confidence  of  a  peaceable  or  friendly  disposition  in  any  ve- 
ry considerable  part  of  the  Pensylvanians  towards  Great- 
Britain  ? 

A.  No ;  I  knew  of  none. 

Q.  Will  your  Lordship  state  in  what  rcspeft  America  is 
so  remarkably  fitted  for  a  defensive  war  ? 

A.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very  strong  country,  very  rug- 
ged, very  hilly,  and  very  woody. 

Q.  Is  this  description  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  you  have  served  ? 

A.  By  no  means  equally  so,  but  in  some  d(;gree  to  all.    ' 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  easy  to  embody  what  number  of  pro- 
vincial troops  might  be  proper  for  the  King's  service  ? 

A.  I  had  very  little  opportunity  of  knowing  any  thing 
about  the  raising  the  provincial  troops ;  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  the  march  from  the  Elk  to  Philadelphia,  was  tte 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  favourable 'or  unfavourable  to 
the  King's  troops  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  or  proper  for  me  at 
this  time  to  answer  that  question. 

Q .  Whether  it  was  possible  to  raise  among  the  provmcialt 
in  Pensylvania  such  a  force  as  might  be  sufficient  for  the  in- 
terior defence  of  the  province,  and  to  leave  the  army  at  liber- 
ty to  proceed  to  offensive  operations  ?  .         ' 

A.  As  that  is  a  question  totally  of  opinion,  I  beg  leave  td 
decline  it. 

Q.  What  v^as  the  number  of  the  King's  troops  on  Long 
Island  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  the  lines  at  Brooklyn  ? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  with  any  degree  of  jmtc- 
cision. 

Q.  Whether  at  that  time  he  understood,  that  the  enemy 
had  any  considerable  force  on  York  Island  or  anywhere  else? 

Av  I  think  I  have  already  said,  that  the  principal  force  of 
the  enemy  was  then  on  York  Island. 

Q.  What  did  you  conceive  to  have  been  the  breadth  of  the 
|Sound  between  Long  Island  and  York  Island  ? 

.    A.  I 
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A.  I  believe  it  was  about  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
yards.     I  can  speak  with  no  accuracy  to  it. 

Q.  How  near  to  the  Sound  were  any  of  the  King's  troops 
posted  after  the  aftipn  ? 

A.  The  army  was  encamped  a  little  out  of  cannon-shot  of 
the  lines :  I  know  of  no  place  where  they  could  have  taken 
post  so  as  to  discern  what  was  passing  at  Brooklyn  Ferry. 

Q.  What  general  officer  was  next  in  command  to  Sir 
William  Howe  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  the  south- 
ward ? 

A.  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Q.  Do  you  icnow,  as  a  matter  of  faft,  what  was  the  de- 
clared opinion  of  Sir  HenryClinton  relative  to  Sir  William 
Howe's  carrying  the  army  southward  ? 

A.  As  I  have  already  declined  answering  for  my  own  pri- 
vate consultations  and  conferences,  I  certainly  shall  not  an- 
swer .for  those  of  other  people. 

Q.  Has  your  Lordship  not  heard,  as  a  fa£l,  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  such  a  movement 
possible,  and  that  he  took  the  communication  of  it,  when 
made  to  him,  as  a  feint  to  cover  some  design  either  to  the  east- 
ward or  up  the  North  River  ?  • 

A.  I  never  heard  that  Sir  William  Howe  asked  any  pulv 
lie  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton — And  I  do  not  think  this  a 
proper  place  to  repeat  private  conversations  in. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  the  fleet  in  passing  with  the  army 
from  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  to  the  head  of  the  Elk  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recolle61: — It  is  in  the  papers  on  the  table. 

Q.  Has  your  Lordship  heard,  or  do  you  know,  that  there 
were  any  reasons,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  banks,  or 
from  the  disposition  of  the  enemy,  to  make  it  difficult  for 
Sir  William  Howe's  force  to  have  landed  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  I  really  can  give  no  dire6l  answer  to  that  question ;  I 
have  been  twice  up  and  down  the  Delaware,  but  both  times 
in  the  night. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  know  of  any  advantage  in  faft 
gained  by  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Elk,  that  would  not 
have  been  gained  by  landing  on  the  Dealware  i 

A.  ThehonoKrable  gentleman,  by  ushering  in  the  question,- 
by  asking  if  I  know  in  faft,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
question ;  I  think  it  matter  of  opinion,  and  therefore  shall 
not  answer  it. 

Q.  How  was  the  army  supplied  with  provisions  after  it 
landed  at  the  head  of  the  Elk,  in  its  march  to  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  The 
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A.  The  army  was  very  well  supplied  with  provisions  on  that 
march,  partly  by  what  was  carried  in  the  provision  train,  and 
partly  by  the  cattle  and  flour  we  found  in  the  country. 

Q.  Was  it  not  also  necessary  that  it  should  be  supplied  by 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  the  Delaware  before  the  army 
reached  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  We  received  no  provision  from  the  Delaware  till  the 
army  had  reached  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Whether  the  lines  at  Brooklyn  on  the  left  were  brought 
down  so  near  the  water's  edge  as  to  preclude  the  passage  of 
troops  between  the  shore  and  the  lines,  so  as  to  come  on  the 
back  of  the  lines  ? 

A.  I  have  said  I  know  so  little  of  the  lines  at  Brooklyn 
that  I  can  say  nothing  with  accuracy  about  them;  but  *! 
believe  I  can  with  certainty  say,  that  there  was  no  such  open- 
ing as  the  question  Aipposes. 

Q.  Whether  in  the  course  of  your  military  experience 
you  have  known,  except  on  this  occasion,  that  ground  has 
been  broken  at  any  distance,  and  a  regular  approach  made  by 
trenches  to  attack  such  lines  as  those  at  Brooklyn  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
lines  at  Brooklyn,  and  I  do  not  recoUedt  any  case  exaftly  pa- 
rallel. 

Q.  Whether  Colonel  Donop  solicited  the  command  at  Red 
Bank. 

A.  I  th6ught  I  had  already  fully  explained  that  matter  tor 
the  house;  I  know  of  no  solicitation  of  Colonel  Donop's 
subsequent  to  the  letter  I  mentioned,  which  he  wrote  to  me 
on  our  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Elk. 

Q.  What  were  the  exadl  terms  in  which  the  orders  were 
delivered  for  that  expedition. 

A.  As  the  order  was  given  verbally,  it  is  impossible  to 
recolleft  all  the  words  exadtty.  I  recolleft  perfectly  well  that 
I  began  with  telling  Colonel  Donop  that  Sir  William  Howe 
by  no  means  wished  him  to  sacrifice  the  troops  under  his  ccrni-  . 
mand  ;.that  if  he  found  that  Red  Bank  could  not  cfeisily  be 
carried,  that  he  should  give  notice  to  Sir  William  Howe,  and 
that  proper  measures  would  be  taken  to  send  him  reinforce- 
ments and  artillery ;  that  if  he  found  that  Red  Bank  could 
be  easily  carried  by  assault,  that  the  general  was  verydesirow 
of  putting  an  end  to  that  business,  and  wished  him  to  brus- 
quer  I'affaire ;  I  believe  this  is  nearly  what  I  told  him ;  I 
told  it  to  Sir  William  Howe  the  same  evening. 

Q«  How  near  were  the  dSd  regiment  and  the  greiiftdiers4o 
the  entmy's  lines  at  Brooklyn  ? 
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A.  I  have  already  said,  that  I  was  on  the  left  with  the  se- 
cond battalion  of  grenadiers,  and  therefore  cannot  answer 
that: 

Q.  Whether  the  grenadiers  and  the  33d  regiment  did  not 
pursue  the  enemy  so  close  to  their  redoubt  that  it  required 
repeated  orders  to  prevail  on  them  to  desist  from  taking  it  by 
storm? 

A.  I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  know :  there  is  an  ho- 
noui^le  member  present  who  commanded  one  of  those  batta- 
lions ^  he  can  answer  it ;  Colonel  Stuart. 

Q./Was  there  not  a  time  at  the  White  Plains  when  our 
army  lay  on  their  arms,  intending  to  attack  the  enemy,  but 
Wjcrc  prevented  by  rain  ? 

A.  After  the  enemy  fell  back  to  the  heights  near  North 
Ca8tle>  they  left  an  advanced  corps  on  the  heights  of  the 
White  Plains ;  there  were  orders  given  for  an  attack  of  that 
corps,  which  was  prevented  by  a  violent  rain.  We  did  not  lay 
upon  our  arms." 

Q.  From  the  situation  of  the  rebel  army  and  of  ours,  was 
that  storm  of  rain  in  their  or  our  faces  ? 

A.  Wo  not  apprehend  that  the  attack  was  prevented  by  the 
storm  of  rain  being  in  either  of  our  faces  5  there  are  other 
efiects  of  a  storm  of  rain  5  such  as  spoiling  the  roads,  and 
preventing  the  drawing  artillery  up  steep  hills. 

Q.  Whether  if  the  powder  was  wet  on  both  sides,  the  at- 
tack might  not  have  been  made  by  bayonets  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  said  the  powder  was  wet. 
^Qi  Whether  you  knew,  before  the  sailing  from  Sandy 
Hook,^f  any  letter  received  by  Sir  William  Howe  from  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  ? 

A.  Gerieral  Howe  made  no  public  communication  to  me 
of  arty  such  letter  5  I  include  all  letters  privately  shewn  to 
me  under  the  idea  of  conferences  and  consultations. 

-iQ*' Whether  America,  being  a  country  so  calculated  for 
defence,  the  war  carried  on  there  "^must  not  be  a  war  of  posts  ? 

Ai  I  apprehend  that  is  a  question  of  opinion  as  it  stands; 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  it,  but  as  it  may  lead  to  others. 

Q.  Has  not  the  war  been  a  war  of  posts. 

Ai  I  apprehend  the  history  of  the  war  will  answer  that 
que^ion* 

Q.  Whether  a  war  of  posts  is  not  tedious  and  expensive  ? 
^A  apprehend  this  to  be  a  general  proposition,  which  the 
hosumrable  gentleman,  as  a  member  of  this  assembly,  may 
answer  as  well  as  L 

Q.How 
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Q.  How  many  days  provisions  could  the  troops  carry  with- 
out inconvenience,  each  soldier,  on  his  back  ? 

,  A.  We  generally  carried  three ;  it  might  possibly  be,  on 
particular  occasions,  four. 

Q.  How  many  days  provisions  could  be  carried  for  the 
army  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777  by  land-carriage, 
waggons  and  horses  only  ? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  with  precision  j  we  could 
carry  more  in  Pensylvania,  because  we  trusted  there  to  finding 
flour  and  cattle  in  the  country.  I  think  in  Pensylvania  we 
carried  about  twenty-two  days  rum',  about  six  days  pork,  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  bread.  In  the  Jerseys  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  carry  a  larger  proportion  of  meat,  consequent- 
ly a  smaller  proportion  of  bread  and  rum. 

Q.  Whether  an  army  so  circumstanced  could  carry  on  any 
great  operations  of  war  far  from  their  fleet  ? 

A.  That,  as  a  question  of  opinion,  I  must  decline  an- 
swering. 

Q.  Whether  your  Lordship  sees  any  prospect  of  an  end  of 

this  war,  with  the  force  now  employed  on  that  service  ? 

His  Lordship  has,  I  think,  already  answered  one  question  of 
opinion. 

A.  As  I  am  not  used  to  speak  in  public,  and  never  was  ex- 
amined as  a  witness  before,  an  answer  to  a  question  of  opi- 
nion may  have  escaped  from  me.  I  did  not  give  it  intention- 
ally- I  cannot  suppose  the  honourable  gentleman  really  ex- 
perts that  I  should  answer  the  last  question. 

Q.  Whether  Philadelphia,  if  you  had  succeeded  in  taking 
it,  when  you  attempted  to  cross  at  Corriel's  Fgrry,  could  have 
been  kept  by  our  army  during  the  winter  ? 

A.  If  any  thing  could  induce  me  to  depart  from  my  reso- 
lution of  not  answering  to  matters  of  opinion,  it  would  be^ 
my  desire  to  obUge  that  honourable  gentleman  ;  I  am  sorry 
to  refuse  so  often  to  answer  to  matters  of  opinion,  but  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  depart  from  my  resolution. 

[Then  the  former  part  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  evidence,  in 
which  he  said,  that  from  political  motives  it  was  impossible, 
either  for  the  general  or  himself,  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
declining  the  atuck  ^  the  White  Pl^s  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, was  read  ;  and  being  asked  what  he  meant  by  political^ 
motives  i  his  Lordship  said^      . 

What  I  call  political  reasons  relates  to  no  orders  from 
hence,  or  any  thing  in  which  Exiglish  politics  are  concerned; 
perhaps  the  word  political  is  not  a  proper  one>  but  I  jio  not 
know  what  word  to  substitute  in  its  place.  ] 
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Q.  Did  the  Hessian  infantry  refuse  to  charge  ? 
A.  In  answer  to  this  question,  I  must  again  repeat  the 
highest  encomiums  on  the  valour  of  the  Hessian  troops;  on 
that  particular  day  the  regiment  of  Losberg  (one  of  Colonel 
RhalPs  brigade)  greatly  distinguished  itself.  I  cannot  satisfy 
the  honourable  gentleman's  curiosity,  but  I  will  venture  to 
assure  him  upon  my  honour,  that  if  he  knew  the  reasons  he 
would  be  perfcdtiy  satisfied. 

Q.  In  what  sort  of  opinion,  and  in  what  sort  of  charafter, 
did  Sir  William  Howe  stand  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
his  army  ? 

A.  Sir  William  Howe  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  his  army. 

Q.  Was  your  Lordship  ever  consulted  upon  any  plan  of 
operations  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  America,  which  was 
rendered  imprafticable  or  unadviseable  for  want  of  the  rein- 
forcements demanded  from  England  ? 

A.  I  do  not  thorougly  understand  the  question ;  but  as 
far  as  I  do  understand  it,  it  comes  under  my  rule  with  respeft 
to  conferences  and  consultations, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reinforcements  were  demanded  by 
the 'general  for  the  year  1777  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  of  any  requisitions  made  by  the  gene- 
ral, nor  of  his  correspondence,  until  it  came  on  this  table. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  at  Brunswick  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  in 
consequence  of  orders  ? 

A.  I  understood  it  to  be  the  general's  direftions  that  I 
should  halt  at  Brunswick;  but  had  I  seen  that  I  could  have 
struck  a  material  stroke  by  moving  for\Yard,  I  certainly  should 
have  taken  it  upon  me  to  have  done  it. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  no  orders  after  you  arrived  at  Bruns- 
wick ? 

A.  I  had  a  constant  correspondence  with  Sir  William 
Howe ;  I  reported  my  situation  to  him,  and  from  time  to 
time  received  his  diredlions. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  reinforcement  between  the  1st  and 
the  6th  at  Brunswick  ? 
A,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  orders  that  you  marched  on 
after  the  6th! 

A.  Sir  William  Howe  came  up  to  join  me  on  the  6th 
with  the  fourth  brigade,  and  then  I  went  on  under  his  orders. 
Q.  Whether  Sir  William  Howe  consulted  with  you  on  his 
expedition  to  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  I  have  given  a  satisfaftory  answer  to  that 
question  in  the  former  part  of  my  evidence.         [Withdrew. 

Major 
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Major  General  Grey  was  called  in  and  examined  by  Sir 
William  Howe. 

Q.  Was  not  the  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  country  in 
America,  for  military  purposes,  extremely  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ? 

A.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  general  were  so  very 
much  against  us,  that  they  deserted  the  country,  wherever 
we  came,  and  we  could  get  no  intelligence  that  wc  could 
possibly  depend  on. 

Q.  Is  not  the  country  in  general  so  covered  with  wood 
and  so  favourable  to  ambuscades,  that  but  an  imperfeft  know- 
ledge of  it  can  be  obtained  by  reconnoitering  ? 

A.  That  part  of  America  where  I  have  been,  is  the 
strongest  country  I  ever  was  in.  It  is  every  where  hilly  and 
covered  with  wood,  intersefted  by  ravines,  creeks  and  mar- 
shy grounds,  and  6very  quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  post  fitted  (of 
ambuscades.  Little  or  no  knowledge  could  be  obtained  by 
reconnoitering. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  country,  considering  the  circinn- 
stances  of  the  American  war,  so  well  calculated  for  the  de- 
fensive ? 

A.  My  answer  to  the  former  question  certainly  shews  that 
America  is  of  all  countries  the  best  calculated  for  the  defen- 
sive; every  one  huntired  yards  might  be  disputed,  at  least 
that  part  of  it  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Were  the  movements  of  the  king's  army  much  em* 
barrassed  and  retarded  by  the  difficulties  of  getting  provisions, 
when  in  the  field,  and  from  the  closeness  of  the  country  ? 

A.  There  was  seldom  a  possibility  of  marching  but  in  one 
column,  consequently  the  march  of  the  army  must  be  much 
Retarded  and  very  slow. 

Q.  Did  not  the  expedition  to  Philadelphia  prove  a  power- 
ful diversion  in  favour  of  the  northern  army  ? 

A.  I  think  a  stronger  or  more  solid  diversion  could  not 
have  been  made,  than  that  of  drawing  General  Washington 
and  the  whole  continental  army,  near  three  hundred  miles 
off. 

Q.  Was  you  of  opinion  that  the  division  of  the  army,  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  action  at  Brandywine,  was  judicious  and 
expedient  ? 

A.  I  think  the  division  of  the  army  before  the  battle  of 

Brandywine  was  a  masterly  movement,  deceived  the  enemy, 

and  brought  on  the  action  with  almost  a  certainty  of  success; 
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Q.  Did  you  observe  that  any  advantage  was  lost,  that 
might  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  that  battle  ? 

A.  I  know  of  none. 

Q.  Were  not  the  movements  of  the  army  between  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywine  and  passing  the  Schuylkill,  well  cak«lated 
to  take  advantage  of  the*  enemy's  motions,  to  bring  them  to 
aftion  and  to  get  early  possession  of  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  think  every  thing  was  done  that  could  be  done,  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  aftibn,  and  to  make  an  impression  upon 
.them  ;  and  this  was  very  nearly  once  effefted,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  weather,  which  render  it  impossible. 

Q.  Would  the  route  of  the  army  by  Derby  to  Philadel- 
phia, have  given  a  prospe6t  of  equal  advantages,  or  of  as 
early  possession  of  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  The  route  of  Derby,  I  apprehend,  might  have  retarded 
the  possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  enemy  having  destroyed  the 
bridge,  and  there  was  no  ford  nearer  than  where  the  army 
crossed. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  fords  below  which  were  guarded 
by  cannon  and  troops  ? 

A.  The  fords  below  were  guarded  by  cannon,  and  there 
was  no  ford  that  we  could  cross  so  conveniently  as  where  we 
did  cross. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  observe  that  Sir  William  Howe 
shewed  an  improper  degree  of  lenity  to  his  Majesty's  rebel- 
lious subjefts  in  North  America  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  any  degree  of  lenity  shewn  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  what  was  highly  proper  and  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  general  and  the  British  army. 

O.  Was  you  of  opinion  that  laying  waste  the  country 
would  have  produced  much  inconvenience  to  the  king's  army, 
or  have  tended  in  any  gi-eat  degree  to  the  distress  of  the  in- 
habitants under  the  protedlion  of  the  troops. 

A.  I  apprehend  that  measure  being  pursued  must  have  been 
attended  with  great  inconvenience  to  the  troops,  in  case  of  re- 
visiting that  part  of  the  country.  ^  For- example,  the  army 
under  march  through  the  Jerseys  to  Sandy-Hook,  must  have 
suffered  very  considerably  if  that  measure  had  been  adopted ; 
and  also  the  army  and  the  people  under  the  protection  of  the 
army  must  have  been  distressed  in  winter  quarters. 

Q.  Did  it  Appear  to  you  that  the  desolation  of  the  country 
in  America  would  have  tended  more  to  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  Americans  from  his  Majesty's  government,  than  tQ 
terrify  them  into  obedience  i 

A,I 
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A.  I  thought  it  would  have  had  the  verjr  contrary  effe£l 
from  terrifying  them  into  obedience. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  commander  in  cliief,  un- 
kss  particular  events  should  authorise  it,  would  have  been 
justifiable  in  proceeding  to  the  measure  of  laying  waste  the 
country,  without  having  received  decisive  orders  to  that 
effeft  ? 

A.  I  think  the  commander  in  chief  would  have  been  highly 
to  blame  to  have  taken  such  a  step,  without  very  particular 
and  decisive  orders  for  carrying  on  so  horrid  a  war. 

O.  During  the  time  the  army  was  at  German-Town,  and 
the  detached  corps  at  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  would 
it  have  been  adviseablc  to  have  risqued  a  detached  corps  at 
Red-Bank  ? 

A.  There  was  at  that  time  5000  men  at  Idast  detached 
'  from  the  army,  which  weakened  the  army  at  Germah-'rowri 
so  much,  that  no  more  detachments  could  be  made. 

Q-  Would  n6t  a  small  corps  have  been  much  exposed  at 
Red-Bank,  and  without  a  possibility  of  timely  support  from 
Sir  William  Howe,  if  it  had  been  attacked  ? 

A.  That  question  is  pretty  much  answered  in  the  former  ; 
they  were  continually  exposed  to  the  gallics  and  other  vessels 
near  Red-Bank ;  with  regard  to  supporting  it,  it  was  an-* 
swered  in  the  former  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  we  were  much  retarded  in  the 
possession  of  th^  fort  on  Mud  Island,  by  the  rains  and  tides 
overflowing  the  dykes  and  causeways,  and  even  the  platforms 
of  the  batteries  ? 

A.  The  very  heavy  rains  which  fell,  and  high  tides,  cer- 
tainly delayed  the  siege  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  attack  on  the  enemy*s  army  at 
White-Marsh  would  have  been  adviseable  ? 

A.  I  think  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  so  very  strongly  situated 
as  they  were  at  White  Marsh,  would  have  been  highly  im- 
prudent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  adviseable  to  haVe 
attacked  the  enemy  at  Valley  Forge  in  the  winter,  when  the 
army  lay  at  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  As  affairs  were  then  situated  in  America,  I  think  ^ 
attack  on  the  enemy  at  Valley-Forge,  so  strongly  posted  as 
they  were,  both  by  nature  and  art,  would  havq  been  vefy 
unjustifiable. 

Q.  Do  you  recolleft  any  instance  of  Sir  William  Howe's 
Omitting  any  opportunity  of  attaclcing  the  enemy,  when  it 
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could  have  been  dene  >vith  a  reasonable  prospeft  of  advan- 
tage, considering  all  respeftive  situations  and  circumstances 
at  the  time  ? 

A.  All  circumstances  considered,  the  chance  of  dijffiiculties 
in  carrying  on  a  war  ii^  the  strongest  country  in  the  world, 
with  almost  an  unanimous  people  to  defend  it,  and  the  num- 
ber of  troops  the  commander  in  chief  had  to  overcome  those 
difficulties,  I  know  of  no  instance  wherein  Sir  William 
Howe  ever  omitted  attacking  the  enemy,  or  of  his  not 
doing  every  thing  that  was  possible  to  be  done  to  f  .ote 
his  Majesty's  service  and  the  honour  of  the  British  ar    s. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  1777,  do  you  think 
it  would  have  been  adviseable  to  have  marched  the  army 
jfrom  Hillsborough  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Middle  Brook, 
after  the  intelligence  received  of  the  strength  of  that'post  ? 

A.  As  no  decided  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  could  have 
happened,  I  think  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  in  that  strong 
country,  at  Middle  Brook,  with  as  strong  a  one  in  the  rear, 
and  their  retreat  secured  by  that  means,  would  have  been 
very  wrong. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  expedition  to  Pensyl- 
Vania  was  preferable  to  going  up  Hudson's  River  or  to 
New  England,  considering  the  circumstances  attending  the 
campaign  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  question,  by  saying  that 
that  movement  was  a  good  and  solid  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  northern  army,  bjr  drawing  off  the  continental 
army. 

[^Examination  by  other  members  of  the  committee.'] 

O.  Do  you  know  the  height  of  the  point  at  Red-Bank  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  exadl  height  of  Red-Bank ;  but  this 
I  am  sure,  that  the  cannon  of  the  gallies  would  have  an- 
noyed the  troops. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  the  height  of  the  gallies  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  angle  must  the  cannon  of  the  gallies  have  been 
placed  in  to  have  annoyed  the  troops  ? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Q.  Must  the  breeches  of  the  canifbn  have  been  lowered  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  This  I  know,  that  Colonel  Donop's 
troops  suffisrM  a  great  Jfetl  from  the  gallies. 

Q.  You  said,  that  America  had  almost  an  unanimous 
people  to  defend  it,  Jbow  do  you  reconcile  those  words  with 

the 
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the  war  of  devastation,  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people 
under  that  description  ? 

A.  By  making  them  totally  so. 

Q.' At  what  time  did  the  campaign  of  1777  open  at  New 
Yprk? 

A.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  we  passed  over  to  Amboy 
the  1 1  th  of  June.     I  may  be  mistaken  perhaps  as  to  the  day. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  adviseable  to  have  opened  the 
campaign  earlier  ? 

A.  The  troops  cannot  take  the  field  tiU  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  green  forage  on  the  ground,  and  that  dkte  was 
earlier  than  I  ever  remember  taking  the  field  in  Germany. 

Q.  Was  the  army  supplied  with  all  proper  necessaries 
to  take  the  field  sooner  ? 

A.  I  did  not  arrive  at  New  York  till  the  5th  of  June,  so 
I  cannot  exaftly  speak  to  that  question. 

Q.  Whether  the  enemy  did  in  general  so  condufl:  them- 
selves in  their  behaviour,  that  considering  the  nature  of  the 
country,  it  was  prudent  to  observe  the  best  military  ma- 
noeuvres in  the  attack  of  posts  ? 

A.  They  were  certainly  very  far  from  a  cojitemptible 
enemy. 

Q.  Whether  a  viftory  on  our  side  would  have  been  more 
fatal  to  the  Americans  than  a  defeat  on  our  side  would 
have  been  to  us  ? 

A.  Any  great  loss  sustained  on  our  part  was  not  to  be 
recovered  that  campaign.  The  Americans,  on  the  contra- 
ry, could  reci:uit  their  army  at  pleasure.  For  example,  the 
attack  of  the  viftorious  army  at  German  Town,  by  the  same 
army  that  was  defeated  three  weeks  before  at  Brandywine. 

Q.  How  far  did  the  movement  to  Philadelphia  carry  tlie 
British  army  from  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  The  same  distance  as  General  Washington's  army. 

Q.  Whether  (supposing  both  Sir  William  Howe's  and 
the  rebel  army  had  continued  on  Hudson's  River)  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  with  his  army,  was  able  to  keep  General 
Washington  in  such  play  as  tp  prevent  General  Washing- 
ton from  turning  Lis  attention  to  any  other  operation  ? 

A.  I  think  General  Washington  would  have  adbed  upon 
the  defensive,  avoiding  an  action,  have  thrown  great  force 
into  the  forts  in  the  highlands  ;  that  if  Sir  William  Howe 
with  his  army  had  manoeuvred  with  Washington,  by  ad- 
vancing up  the  river,  Washington  would  or  might,  after 
having  furnished  the  forts  in  the  highlands  in  the  manner 
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I  have  said,  have  placed  himself  behind  him,  between  New 
York  and  him,  and  cut  off  his  retreat  and  provisions. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  General  Washington  could 
have  perfefted  all  these  operations  without  being  annoyed 
or  prevented  from  doing  so. by  Sir  William  Howe: 

A.  I  think  he  could  have  done  it  with  great  ease. 

Q.  I3  it  yoi^  opinion  that  the  best  possible  way  for 
pir  William  Howe  to  have  assisted  the  northern  army  was 
\>j  going  to  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  1  hare  firmly  answered  that  question. 

Q.  If  Sir  Wiljiam  Howe  had  suffered  General  Washing- 
ton to  get  into  the  higlilands,  was  there  a  prospeft  of  brings 
Jng  him  to  a  general  engagement  ? 

2-  ^.  General  Washington  was  watching  the  motions  of 
Sir. William  Howe  at  the  Clove,  and  could  have  passed 
oyer  at  any  time  without  Sir  William  Howe's  being  able 
to  prevent  him  5  consequently  could  have  poured  troops  into 
the  highlands,  and  have  avoided  a  general  aftion. 

Q.  Whether  the  most  probable  motive  to  have  obliged 
peneral  Washington  to  come  to  a  general  engagement  was 
not  the  preservation  of  Philadelphia  ?  I  mean,  was  there 
any  other  probable  obje6l  that  would  have  drawn  General 
Washington  to  an  engagement  ? 

A.  I  don^t  think  there  was  any  one  object  which  could 
have  tempted  General  Washington  to  risque  a  general  action 
so  much  as  the  fear  of  losing  the  capital  of  Pensylvania. 

Q.  Was  there  any  probability  of  bringing  the  war  in 
America  to  a  termination  that  campaign,  without  forcing. 
General  Washington  to  a  general  engagement  ? 

A.  Certainly  not.  • 

Q.  Do  you  see  at  present  any  greater  probability  of  te^:^ 
pinating  the  war  in  America  with  the  present  force  than 
there  has  been  in  the  preceding  campaigns  ? 

Af  I  think  the  Hoi^se  has  a  right  to  the  opinion  of  every 
general  officejr  that  has  served  in  America,  therefore  I  shall 
be  free  to  give  mine  to  this  question.  I  think  that  with  the 
present  force  in  America,  there  can  be  no  expeftation  of 
ending  the  war  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  include  the  recruits  going  out,  in  the 
'jvords  "  prc^jtit  force  ??' 

A.  I  am  not  acqiiaintcd  with  the  force  going  but. 

,Q.  At  what  time  was  General  Washington's  army  the 
piost  numeroifs  while  you  was  jn  America  ? 

, :,      "  ■  .     *^' 
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A.  I  believe,  from' information  I  have  had,  they  were 
as  strong  at  Middle  Brook  and  Brandywinc  as  they  were  at 
any  other  time  dm-ing  my  being  there. 

Q.  How  strong  was  the  American  army  at  Brandy*^ 
wine  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  to  be  then  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
regulars,  besides  militia. 

I  Q.  When  you  compute  the  number  of  General  Washing- 
ton's army,  do  you  mean  only  the  rank  and  file  fit  for 
duty,  or  the  officers  and  all  other  constituent  parts  of  it  ? 

A.  I  firmly  believe  they  had  fifteen  thousand  men  under, 
arms. 

Q.  How  many  was  the  army  of  General  Washington  at 
Monmouth  Court  House. 

A.  Washington's  army  was  never  up  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  Court  House? 

Q.  How  many  had  he  in  arms  at  that  time  under  his 
comman4  ? 

A.  We  understood  he  had  about  fourteen  thousand  men 
at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  America  ? 

A.  About  the  28th  of  November  last. 

Q.  What  nun^ber  of  men  was  Washington  supposed  to 
have  at  the  latest  accounts  before  your  departure  ? 

A.  I  cannot  positively  answer  that  question,  he  had  made 
so  many  detachments  from  his  army. 

Q.  What  number  of  provincials  were  in  our  service  at 
the  time  you  left  New  York  ? 

A,  They  were  called,  with  some  additional  ccA-ps  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  just  embodied,  about  six  thousand 
men,  but  they  were  not  compleat. 

Q.  What- number,  of  men  was  Washington  supposed  to 
have  with  him  during  the  winter  he  was  encamped  at 
Valley  Forge . 

A.  I  suppose  about  ten  thousand  men  j — at  that  seaon  of 
the  year  they  generally  allow  them  to  go  home  for  4 
time, 

Q.  If  Sir  William  Howe  had  not  drawn  oflf  General 
Washington  cross  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  whether 
General  Washington's  army  would  not  then  have  been  at 
liberty  to  have  opposed  Sir  William  Howe's  march  up  the 
Noth  River  ? 

A^  If  Sir  ^iljiam  Hpwe  had  gone  up  the  Nprth  River, 
General  Washington  certainly  would  not  haVe  gone  over 
the  Pelawar^. 

Q  4  Q-  Wbethei:, 
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Q,  Whtther  the  country  up  the  Noith  River  is  not  full 
as  strong  a  country  to  defend  as  the  Pass  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  ?  ' 

A.  I  caft  answer  positively  to  where  I  have  been,  but  J 
never  was  up  the  North  River. 

Q.  Is  it  not  supposed  by  your  general  knowledge  of  the 
country,  thikt  it  is  fuller  of  strong  passes  ? 

A.  I  have  always  heard  of  that  country  being  a  strong 
country,  but  I  know  the  other  to  be  so. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  New  York  to  Albany  ? 

A.  About  150  miles  or  better. 

Q.  Whether,  during  the  march  of  150  miles,  if  Ge* 
neral  Washington's  whole  army  had  been  opposed  to  Sir 
William  Howe's  army,  he  would  not  have  found  great 
fjifficulty  in  getting  up  ? 

A.  I  have  answered  that  before. 

Q.  If  the  operation  of  our  army  had  been  directed  up 
|:he  North  River,  should  we  not  have  had  the  advantage  of 
^igates  and  sloops  on  the  river  ? 

A.  The  distance  I  have  said  was  150  miles  to  Albany, 
}5ir  William  Howe  must  have  been  in  possession  of  both  sides 
of  the  North  River  to  have  been  able  to  have  supplied  his 
army  with  provisions  by  water. 

Q.  Would  not  that  line  of  frigates  and  sloops  }iave  cut 
off  the  communication  of  the  enemy  from  the  east  to  the 
west  side  of  the  riyer,  and  covered  the  flank  of  an  army  as 
it  advanced  ? 

A.  Both  sides  of  the  river  must  have  been  cpmpletely 
conquered  before  frigates  and  sloops  could  have  attended  the 
^rmy  on  their  march,  * 

Q.  Whether  he  considers  the  comparison  of  the  number^ 
and  strength  of  General  Washington's  army  with  ours  to 
be  the  proper  means  of  estimating  the  probability,  of  con- 
quering America? 

A.  I  ^m  very. sorry  to  sdy,  that  I  think  there  can  be  no 
hopes  of  conquering  America,  cr  of  being  a  match  for 
General  Washington's  force  of  arms,  with  the  present  force 
we  have  there. 

Q.  On  a  supposition  that  we  had  a  greater  army  in  Ame- 
rica than  General  Washington's  army,  wbuld  then  the  re- 
dudlion  of  America  be  probable  ?, 

A.  If  we  had  an  army  equal,  or  a  little  superior  there,  it 
would  by  n0  means  end  fhe.  contest  in  favour  of  Great 
pritain, 
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Q*  Is  it  your  opinion  then,  that  if  we  had  a  very  superior 
apny  there,  yet  still  there  are  circumstances  in  that  country, 
of  the  unanimity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  country,  which  would  make  the  reduftion  of  that  coun^ 
try  very  uncertain  ? 

A.  I  think  now  exceedingly  so, 

Q.  Whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  force  employed 
in  America,  in  1777,  was  adequate  to  the  reduction  of  i\mc- 
rica  in  that  cainpaign  ? 

A.  I  have  given  my  opinion  hitherto  freely,  persuaded 
that  the  house  had  a  right  to  it;  I  shall  also  answer  thi$ 
question. — ^I  never  saw  a  British  force  (including  British 
troops  and  allies)  in  America,  from  the*  time  I  went  there 
till  I  came  zvrzf,  that  was  by  any  ways  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  subduiog  the  Americans. 

Then  the  former  part  of  General  Grey's  evidence 
being  read  to  him,  respecting  any  degree  of  lenity  having 
been  shev/n  to  the  Americans  by  Sir  Wifliam  Howe,  h? 
was  asked 

Q.  Whether  he  considered  that  lenity  as  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain  ? 

A.  By  no  means  prejudicial,  but  the  contrary. 
Q.  Whether  by  tliis  lenity  he  means  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  lenity  that  would  not  have  been  shewn  in  the 
■  country  of  a  foreign  enemy  ? 

A,  There  was  no  more  lenity  shewn  than  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  enemy. 

Q.  Whether  in  the  present  situation  of  America,  it  is  his 
opinion  that  the  altering  the  mode  of  carrying  on  tjie  war 
in  that  respeft,  and  using  modes  of  severity  hitherto  for- 
borne, is  likely  to  be  attended  with  advantage  to  the  king's 
arms? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  any  advantage  of  that  sort  would 
now  signify, 

Q.  Is  it  usual  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  a  war  in  a  fo- 
reign enemyfs  country,  to  evacuate  a  capital  without  levying 
contribution,  or  doing  any  injury  to  the  town  ? 

A,  In  my  service  in  Germany,  and  in  two  or  three  de- 
scents on  the  coast  of  France,  I  never  knew  that  mode  adopted 
of  devastation.  Contributions  were  certainly  raised  in  Ger- 
many. If  the  honourable  gentleman  means  that  that  mode 
is  to  be  followed  in  America,  there  was  no  money  to  be  got. 

At 
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At  St.  Sa-veur's,  near  St.  Maloc's,in  particular^  they  kept  their 
shops  open,  and  sold  their  goods. 

Q.  Supposing  there  is  no  money  in  a  country,  arc  not 
provisions  a  mode  of  contribution  that  may  be  levied  ? 

A.  Every  plac^we  came  to  was  so  totally  deserted,  and 
the  cattle  driven  off,  that  is,  driven  into  the  woods  which  the 
country  is  covered  with,  that  we  got  very  little  but  by  going 
into  the  woods  and  hunting  them  there. 

Q.  Whether  driving  the  cattle  arid  removing  the  provision 
might  not  as  well  have  been  done  in  every  other  country,  if 
means  were  not  used  to  obviate  it  ? 

A.  America  differs  so  much  from  every  other  country  I 
ever  saw,  that  I  think  it  impossible  to  prevent  it.  I  mean 
driving  off  the  cattle.  ^ 

Q.  Whether  any  advantage  was  gained  by  going  to  the 
head  of  the  Elk,  that  might  not  have  been  obtained  by  landing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  We  must  have  landed  very  high  up  in  the  river,  which 
I  looked  upon  to  be  impossible,  from  the  very  great  force 
the  enemy  had  in  gallies,  fire-rafts,  and  fire-ships.  If  we 
had  landed  below  Newcastle,  the  march  would  have  been 
more  difficult,  I  think,  than  going  by  Chesapeak.  I  might 
also  add  that  Cecil  Court  House,  opposite  to  where  the  troops 
landed  quietly  and  without  any  molestation  at  all,  was  only 
sipcteen  or  seventeen  miles  from  Newcastle. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  desence  of  Delaware  river  at  the 
time  of  sailing  from  Staten  Island  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  There  are  other  gentlemen  can  answer 
that  question* 

Q.  Could  the  army  have  landed  at  Newcastle  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  they  could  .so  easy  as  at  the  Elk  river — r 
The  march  would  have  been  full  as  difficult,  and  they  would 
have  had  eight  or  nine  creeks  and  rfvers  to  pass  besides  the 
Schuylkill, 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  difficult  to  h?ive  landed  above 
Newcastle,  and  how  far  above  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  have  been  pradlicable  any 
where  ajjove  or  about  Newcasj:le  ^  the  number  of  boats  neces- 
ary,  and  transports  to  land  an  army  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  men,  the  river  full  of  fire-rafts  and  fire-ships  and 
gallies,  and  the  strong  tides,  would  have  made  such  an  at-? 
tempt  very  difficult. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  no  placp  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Delaware  that  was  not  exposed  to  the  difficulties 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

A,  TherQ 
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.  A.  There  was  no  place,  I  think,  higher  up  the  river,  to 
make  it  adviseable  to  prefer  that  route  to  Chesapieak  bay, 

Q.  Was  there  none  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
where  it  was  prafticable  ? 

A.  That  may  include  Cape  Hinlopen. 

Q.  How  far  above  Cape  Hinlopen  ? 

A.  It  will  save  trouble  for  mc  to  say ;  but  Sir  Andrew 
Hammond,  who  is  ordered  to  attend,  can  speak  accurately  to 
this  point. 

Q.  Whether  Lord  Howe  did  not  employ  one  of  the  most 
experienced  officers  he  had  in  surveying  the  Delaware,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  whether  a  landing  was  prafticable, 
and  where  in  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  He  did.  • 

Q.  Whether  by  taking  the  route  the  army  did  take  from 
Cecil  Court  House,  they  did  go  to  the  head  of  all  those  rivers 
and  creeks,  and  by  that  means  avoid  the  passing  them  ? 

A.  I  have  fully  answered  that  question  by  saying,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  pass  those  rivers,  and  then  have 
got  into  the  same  route  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  one  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  Sir  William  Howe's  going  to  the  southward,  was  not 
a, considerable  augmentation  of  the  provincial  corps  serving 
in  the'King's  army,  and  that  many  new  levies  were  raised  in 
that  province  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pensylvania  ? 

A.  Some  were  raised,  but  I  can't  speak  to  the  numhers. 

Q.  Have  you  not  understood  that  General  Washington's 
force  was  much  diminished  by  his  march  to  the  southward  ? 

A,  I  can't  say  that  it  was  diminished,  but  he  always 
seemed  to  have  force  enough. 

Q.  Whether  if  General  Washington  had  his  choice  with 
respeft  to  the  direftion  of  Sir  William  Howe's  army,  he 
would  have  wished  him  to  have  gone  up  the  Hudson's  river, 
or  to  Philadelphia? 

A.  With  the  force  that  Sir  William  Howe  had  under  his 
command,  I  think  if  General  Washington  had  a  wish,  it  was 
for  him  to  have  gone  up  the  north  river. 

Q.  Was  you  at  Philadelphia  when  the  order  was  given  for 
the  evacuation  of  it  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  effeft  did  that  order  produce  on  the  well  aflfefted 
inhabitants  ? 

^.  It  had  the  vdry  worst  effeft,  it  alienated  the  minds  of 
/  '  many 
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manyfrom  us,  and  several  that  had  held  out  till  then  took  oaths 
to  the  states  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  What  eflFeft  had  that  ord^r  on  our  own  army  ? 

A.  It  threw  an*  universal  damp  over  the  whole. 

Q.  Did  you  in  the  country  of  an  enemy,  either  Germany 
or  France,  ever  know  an  instance  of  a  town  being  burnt,  con- 
sisting of  500  houses,  in  the  manner  that  Falmouth  in  New 
England  was  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  that  one  instance,  where  such  sort  of  war 
was  carried  into  execution,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall. 

Q.  Whether  the  depopulating  of  that  country,  in  order  to 
make  it  of  little  use  to  France,  is  in  your  opinion  the  best  me- 
thod of  terminating  the  difference  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  ? 

A- 1  think  you  never  can  determine  the  war  in  that  method 
now;  they  would  not  suffer  you  to  do  it. 

Q.  But  were  you  permitted  to  do  it,  would  it  be  the  best 
method  in  your  opinion  to  terminate  the  quarrel  ? 

A.  It  would  be  a  verv  bad  way  of  doing  it. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  King's  ministers  consulted  you  about 
the  method  of  carrying  on  or  terminating  the  American  war  ? 

A.  1  am  not  clear  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  answer- 
ing that  question. 

Q.  Whether  the  carrying  on  a  war  of  posts  is  not  very  ex- 
pensive of  blood  and  treasure  ? 

A.  No  doubt  of  it.    • 

Q.  Does  it  not  make  the  enemy  warlike  ? 

A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  army  in  America  to 
carry  on  any  very  important  operation  at  a  distance. from  the 
fleet  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  impossible,  unless  you  have  a  navigable  ri- 
ver, and  are  masters  of  both  sides  of  the  river,  ^vith  vessels  to 
supply  you  in  carrying  the  stores. 

Q.  Have  they  not  easier  methods  of  recruiting  their  army 
than  we  have  of  ours  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  question. 

Q.  Was  there  a  possibility  of  getting  a  sufficient  number 
of  provincial  troops  attached  to  us,  and  that  we  could  have 
trusted  them  with  the  defence  oif  Philadelphia,  whilst  we 
were  carrying  on  our  operations  ^t  a  distance  ? 

A.  By  no  means. 

Q.  If  General  Grant's  army  were  to  return  to  General 
Clinton,  and  that  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men  going  out  of 
the  kingdom  were  safely  arrived  in  North  America,  whether 

the 
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the  army  then  would  be  adequate  for  the  conquering  of  that 
country  this  campaign  ? 

A.  That  additional  force  would  be  a  strong  reinforcement, 
and  in  some  measure  enable  them  to  aft  offensively ;  but  in 
my  opinion  very  far  from  being  adequate  now  to  ending  the 
unhappy  contest. 

Q.  Whether  by  what  you  have  seen  in  America  the  defeat 
of  the  Americans  produces  dismay,  and  that  they  relax  in  their 
efforts  ? 

A.  The  country  is  such,  and  a  retreat  in  general  so  very 
secure,  that  a  defeat  of  their  army  can  hardly  be  decisive. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  notice  of  the  stile  of  expence  of 
our  army  in  that  country  ? 

A.  The  expence  must  be  great,  but  I  cannot  speak  in  par- 
ticular, r 

Q.  What  sort  of  treatment  did  the  prisoners  taken  from 
the  rdyal  army  meet  with  from  the  Americans  ? 

A.  I  can't  speak  to  that. 

Q.  Were  there  large  desertions  from  the  German  troops  ? 

A.  There  were  desertions,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  Germans  that  deserted 
and  served  in  the  American  army  ? 

A.  There  might  be  a  few,  as  is  usual  in  all  armies. 

Q.  What  distance  is  it  from  Newcastiie  to  Cecil-court- 
house ? 

A.  I  think  I  answered  before,  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles. 

Q.  What  number  of  nien  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
reinforce  our  army  in  America,^  in  order  to  give  us  any  pro- 
bable hope  of  success  to  end  the  war  in  that  country  by  force 
of  arms  ? 

A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  I  am  sure 
I  must  speak  at  random  if  I  answer  it. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  think  that  a  superior  force  in 
America  would  not  now  terminate  the  war  ;  was  there  any  for- 
mer period  of  the  war  where,  if  our  army  had  been  superior 
to  the  Americans,  there  was  any  probability  of  terminating 
the  war  by  force  of  arms  ? 

A.  My  answers  hitherto  have  been  confined  to  the  time  I 
was  in  America,  and  I  would  wish  to  speak  only  to  that  time. 

Q.  At  any  period  while- you  was  there,  would  there  have 
been  such  a  probability,  in*  case  of  such  superiority  ? 

A.  I  think  that  question  has  been  answered  by  me. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  strength  of  the  American  army, 
do  you  speak  of  the  army  immediately  under  the  command  of 

General 
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General  Washington,  or  the  whole  force  that  could  be  colleft- 
ed  together  ? 

A,  I  mean  the  whole  force  in  America ;  the  militia  are 
commonly  left  in  the  province  to  which  they  bdong. 

Q.  Did  Sir  William  Howe  consult  yx)u  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  Philadelphia  ? 
A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q,  How  do  you  understand  that  if  Sir  William  Howe  had 
gone  up  the  north  river,  General  Washington  could  have 
come  betwixt  him  and  New  York,  considering  the  ships  and 
vessels  we  could  have  placed  in  the  river  ? 

A.  Sir  William  Howe,  to  have  done  any  good  up  the  north 
river,  must  have  marched  up  many  miles,  and  must  have  esta- 
blished himself  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  otherwise  the  navi- 
gable part  of  the  river  could  not  have  been  maintained  ;  and 
that  would  have  weakened  his  army  so  much,  that  General 
Washington  might  have  attacked  him  at  any  time,  or  rather 
if  he  marched  too  far  up  the  river,  Washington  might  have 
placed  himself  between  him  and  New-York,  as  I  said  before. 
Question  repeated.  How  would  Washington  have  effefted 
that  purpose ;  where  would  he  have  crossed  the  riv^  ? 

A.  He  would  have  crossed  the  river  at  King's  Ferry,  or  be- 
tween that  and  the  highlands  any  where. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  to  preserve  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  as  high  as  jEsopus,  for  Sir  William  Howe 
to  have  established  forts  on  both  sides  of  it  ? 

A.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
have  gone  to  jSEsopus,  the  forts  upon  the  highlands  must  have 
been  conquered  first,  and  if  General  Howe  had  sat  down  before 
those  forts,  General  Washington  would  certainly  have  come 
betwixt  him  and  New-Yprk. 

Q.  When  you  said  the  inhabitants  of  America  were  almost 
unanimous  against  us,  did  -you  mean  to  speak  of  the  province 
of  Pensylvania  ? 

A.  In  some  part  of  Pensylvania  there  appeared  to  be  more 
friends  than  in  the  other  parts  I  was  in,  but  they  did  not  shew 
their  friendship  by  joining  us  in  arms  to  take  a  part. 

Q.  Did  you  intermix  with  the  inhabitants  of  America  in 
any  other  part  than  in  Pensylvania  ? 
A.  In  the  Jerseys. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  while  the  army  was  reti-eating  in  the  Jer- 
jseys  ? 

A.  When  the  army  commenced  the  campaign  in  1777, 
gnd  while  they  were  retreating. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  the  troops  which  you  saw  were  not 
sufficient  for  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  in  America  to 

their 
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their  obedience  to  this  country,  did  you  mean  to  confine  your 
evidence  merely  to  the  troops  under  your  view,  then  with  Sir 
William  Howe,  or  did  you  mean  to  comprehend  the  army 
under  General  Burgoyne,  and  all  the  troops  in  America  ? 

A.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  another  answer,  that  I  do 
not  think,  from  the  begiiining  of  June,  when  I  landed  at  New 
York,  in  1777,  to  the  twentieth  of  November  1778,  there  was 
in  that  time  a  number  of  troops  in  America  altogether  ade- 
quate to  the  subduing  that  country  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  Supposing  General  Washington  had  crossed  at  King's 
Ferry,  and  General  Howe  had  possession  of  the  highlands,  with 
the  river  for  fifty  miles  above,  together  vith  the  communica-. 
tion  with  his  boats  and  shipping,  how  soon  could  he  have  been 
down  to  relieve  New  York,  or  attack  General  Washington  ? 

A.  I  dOn*t  think  General  Howe  could  have  taken  the  high- 
lands: he  mu^t  have  besieged  them  in  the  face  of  an  army  su-  ■ 
perior  to  himself,  and  General  Washington  placing  himself  in 
the  manner  I  have  before  described. 

Q.  Do  the  various  opinions  (not  facts)  that  you  have  given 
on  American  matters  this  night,  respect  merely  the  time  when 
you  were  in  America,  or  do  they  comprehend  all  the  time 
you  have  been  firom  thence,  up  to  the  present  minute  ? 

A.  I  have  answered  that  question  several  times. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  conciliatory  propositions  sent  out 
by  the  commissioners  last  year  produce  on  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  ? 

A.  I  had  rather  decline  answering  that  question,  as  it  does 
not  relate  to  my  own  profession. 

Q.  In  what  pairt  of  America  have  you  been  ? 
.  A.  In  the  Jerseys,  and  from  the  head  of  the  Elk  to  Phila- 
delphia.    I  spoke  to  that  part  of  the  country  I  have  been  in. 

Q.  How  iar  does  the  King's  authority  extend  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New-York. 

A.  At  present  no  further  than  York  Island  and  its  depen- 
dence, Staten  Island  and  Long-Island. 

Q.  Were  our  forces  double  to  what  they  are,  could  the 
Americans  bring  a  sufiicient  force  to  oppose  them  ? 

A.  I  expressed  my  difficulty  before  in  answering  the  ques-» 
tion  about  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  conquer  America. 

Q.  When  you  talked  of  the  Americans  continuing  the  war, 
(fid  you  include  in  your  former  consideration  the  ability  of  the 
Americans  with  respect  to  their  finances  ? 

A.  I  considered  the  country  that  I  saw  and  the  troops,  and 
that  our.  army  was  not  adequate  to  the  conquest. 

Q.  When  the  army  marched  fit* om  the  head  of  the  Elk  to 

Philadelphia^ 
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Philadelphia,  was  the  communication  kept  up,  or  broke  oBt 
betwixt  the  army  and  the  shipping  ? 

A.  I  never  looked  on  it  that  the  communication  was  cut  off, 
and  in  case  of  a  misfortune  we  could  have  recovered  it  at  any 
time.  .  [iVithdrew. 

May  7. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  presented  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend  the 
aft  laying  a  tax  upon  dwelling-houses. 

The  house  went  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  laying  a  tax 
upon  post-horses.  Every  owner  or  letter  of  post-horses  to  take 
out  a  licence  of  five  shillings,  and  to  receive  a  certain  num- 
ber of  stamped  tickets,  one  of  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 
traveller,  on  hiring  the  horse ;  the  letter  of  such  horses  to 
account  for  the  decrease  of  tickets,  by  shewing  to  the  collec- 
tor, when  called  upon,  the  number  at  first  received,  and  pay- 
ing for  those  he  cannot  produce. 

Lord  North  said,  the  reason  for  adopting  this  mode  was, 
that  if  there  was  to  be  no  check  on  the  livery-stable  keeper, 
inn-keeper,  or  other  persons  letting  horses  to  hire,  the  tra- 
vellers might  forget  to  take  their  tickets  after  paying  the  tax, 
and  the  money  consequently  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  letter 
of  the  horses.  Upon  this  accout,  likewise,  the  turnpike- 
men  have  authority  to  stop  every  person  riding  with  hired 
horses,  call  for  their  tickets,  and  oblige  them  to  pay,  if  they 
cannot  produce  a  stamped  ticket ;  the  traveller,  therefore, 
for  his  own  sake,  will  take  care  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  stable- 
keeper  with  the  one  hand,  and  receive  the  ticket  with  the 
other,  lest,  through  forgctfuiness,  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
twice. 

By  the  bill  the  turnpike-men  arc  to  be  rewarded  with  one 
and  a  h.2i]£ per  cent,  to  make  them  attentive  i  the  travellers  and 
turnpike-man,  by  this  means,  become  a  check  on  the  Hvery- 
stable  keeper. 

The  licence  of  five  shillings,  to  be  taken  out  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  horses,  was  objected  to  by  Sir  George  Yonge^  upon 
an  idea  that  it  would  be  grievous  to  the  publicans,  who  were 
already  sufficiently  loaded  with  taxes;  that  it  might  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  still  greater  tax  in  future  \  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  the  five  shillings 
might  be  changed  into  five  pounds. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  was  observed,  by  Sir  Grey  Cooper ^  that 

as  the  tax  was  laid  by  a  resolution  in  the  committee  of  ways 

and  means,  and  as  the  revenue  arising  from  it  was  Included  in 

the  general  calculation  of  the  tax,  it  could  not  now  be  struck 

7  -  .  <^"N 
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out)  without  priejudicmg  the  revenue,  and  making  it  necessarj 
to  fill  up  the  deficiency  by  some  other  tax. 

It  was  then  debated,  for  a  short  time,  to. reduce  the  licence 
of  five  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  six-pence ;  but,  upon  a 
division,  it  carried  in  favour  of  five  shillings,  35  to  19. 

After  the  above  was  settled,  Mr.  Dempster  begged  to  know 
if  the  turnpike-keepers  would  be  authorised  to  stop  a  gentle- 
man travelling  with  his  own  horses,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
being  hired  horses,  and  detain  him  until  the  dispute  should  be 
settled? 

In  answer,  Lord  North  said,  that  the  turnpike-men  were 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  post-chaises,  postillions,  and  hired 
horses  on  the  road ;  and  therefore  no  mistake  or  stoppage 
could  arise. 

Sir  George  Tonge  then  obsefved,  that  these  men  inustbe  bles- 
sed with  a  degree  of  intuition,  as  well  as  experimental* know- 
ledge, to  ascertain  every  chaise  and  every  post-boy  on  the 
road. 

The  AttorneyGeneral  [Mr.  Wedderburne]  replied,  that 
the  tumpike-men  would  have  no  ri^ht  to  stop  any  persons 
but  those  that  came  immediately  under  the  aft. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  sOme  member?  that  the  post-boys 
should  w^ar  labels,  whilst  others  thought  if  they  were  to  be 
marked  on  the  face,  it  would  be  more  visible  to  the  men  at 
the  different  gates. 

;    The  House  soon  went  through  the  several  clauses,  and 
then  adjourned  to  the  10th.  , 

May  10. 

The  House  heard  counsel  in  support  of  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Carnan  [See  the  petition,  page  351,  Vol.  X.]  When  the  cQun- 
sel  were  withdrawn,  the  question  was  put  for  committing  the 
bill,  and  the  IJouse  divided,  for  the  bill  ^O,  against  it  60. 
May  11. 

The  house  in  committee  on  the  American  correspondence* 
F.  Montague,  J^sq-  in  the  chair. 

Sir  Andrew  Snc^  Hammond  called  in,  and  examined  by 
Sir  William  and  Lord  Howe. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  the  squadron  under,  the  command  of 
Lord  Howe  iii  North  America  hi  1777  ? 

A.  I  did;- 1  commanded  a  detached  squadron  on  the  coast 
of  Delaware  and  Virginia  for  a  year  and  a  halfi  except  at 
some  intervals  prior  to  that  period. 

Q.  Had  you  been  employed  in  the  command  of  a  detach*- 
ment  of  frigates,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  rebels  on  the 

Vol.  XIL  D  Delaware, 
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Delaware,  fi^  se?^^!^  months  znttct^esiXto  Une  arrival  of  the 

British  fleet  oflf  the  entrance  of  tbait  river,  lOn  the  30th  of 

July  1777?.  .       ,....    -        ,;:, 

A.  i  was  employed  on  that  service  for  several  nK>nths 

before.  ,,.,.,.• 

;  Qc,  Of  what :  Avinxber  of  ships  and  vessels  do  you  reckon 

that  fleiet  consisted — I  me^i  the  British  fleet,  which  arrived 

off  the  Delaware  ?  • 

A.  Of  250  sail.  ■       ■      .        ]     ^ 

Q.  Was  the  ^navigation  of  the  Delaware  very  intricatr 

and  hazardous,,  especially  from  the  shoals  and  rapidity  of  the 

tides?       .    : .  ' 

A.  It  certainly  is.  I  don't  know  any  river  so  difficult  of 
navigation. 

Q,  Was  it  more  particularly  so  for  the  expeditious  passage 
of  large  ships  of  war  ? 

,.  A.jLarge  ships  of  war  can  only  pass  certain  places  at  par* 
ticular  times  of  tide.  . 

Q.  What  was  your  report  to  Lord  Howe,  on  the  30th  of 
J^ly,  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  De- 
laware ? 

A.  The  report  which  I  recoUeft  I  made  to  Lord  Howe  on 
that  day  was,  that  I  had  received  intelligence  the  day  before 
that  General  Washington  had  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  was 
marching  down  to  Wilmington  from  Philadelphia. 

Q«  What  did  you  understand  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Pen- 
sylvania  shore,  with  respeft  to  an  easy  communication  with 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  up  to  Reedy-Island  ? 

A.  The  coast  of  Delaware,  from  Cape  Hinlopen,  all  the 
way  up  to  Reedy-Island,  is  marshy  low  land,  very  full  of 
greeks,  and  communicates  to  the  upland  only  by  causeways. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  shore  on  the  5ame  side 
from  Reedy-Island  to  Newcastle  ? 

A.  In  some  places  marshy,  in  others  some  tolerable  landing 
places. 

Q.  What  extent  of  anchorage  do  you  suppose  the  fleet 
would  occupy  in  any  part  of  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
Delaware  from  Reedy-Island  up  to  Chester  ? 

A.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  is  so  narrow,  til  you 
pass  Wilmington,  or  rather  till  you  pass  Newcastle,  that^  I 
conclude  it  would  require  at  Jieast  four  miles,  if  not  more. 
.    Q.  At  what  distance  must  the  ships  and  vessels  lie  from 
the  shore  m  such  anchorage  ? 

A.Withia- 
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^-A'WltMfa  gftii-ishcffeJ^  bodi  ^es  ;  within  cannon-9Hat  in 
all  plirees^  ihd  wkhih  inn$i{uet-shdt  in  some. 

,  Q.  How  many  miles  an  hour  do  the  tides  run  in  the  De- 
k#tert§^?^^-''  ■  '--"•■'■ 

A.  Between  three  and  four. 

Q,Wluit  did  yoth'tuKlc^stand  to  be  the  water-guard  which 
1!he'>cbds  had  provided'  tdobstnift  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river — ^I  mean  the  whole  force  on  the  river  ? 

A.  There  were  two  frigates  at  Philadelphia,  not  complete 
l^t6^VAen;  at  Mud-Island,  where  the  fort  was,  there  was  a 
riiip  called  the  Province-ship,  which  mounted  ci^teen  18- 
pounders ;  the  Delaware  frigate,  of  twenty-eight  12-poun- 
dei^s ;  two  xebecks,  mounting  each  two  24^pounders  in  their 
bow,  two  18-pounders  in  their  stem,  and  four  9-pounders  in 
th^  waist  'j  a  brig'  mounting  sixteen  6-pouhders  j  two  float- 
ing batteries,  the  one  of  twelve  18-pounders,  the  other  of 
ten ;  these  guns  were  moveable  on  either  side ;  thirteen  row- 
gallies,  each  carrying  one  gun,  from  32  poimds  to  18 ;  thir- 
tyrsSx  row-boats,  or  half-gallies,  carrying  a  6-pounder  or  a 
^iij^ouftder— -I  believe  that  was  all,  except  fire-rafts,  of  which 
there  were  twenty-five  or  thirty,  each  composed  of  five  staged 
chaiAed  together. 

'^  Q.  Did  it  appear  afterwards  that  your  report  of  that  wi^- 
tcf'gtiird  was  well-founded  ? 

A.  It  did ;  I  saw  them  all  myself. 

^.  Whether  the  proper  boats  6f  the  ships  <^f  war  were  of 
S^bnsft'uaion  iand  force  well  adapted  to  opposfe  their  water- 
guard  on  night-service  ?  •  • 

A.'Certainly  not. 
■ ''  (Ji  Whether  the  small  armed-vessels  of  the  fledt  were  ade- 
quate to  that  purpose,  the  Comwallis  galley  excepted  ? 

A.  By  no  means. 

{Examined  by  other  members  of  the  committee,'] 
"Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  shore  above  Reedy-Island 
and  below  Wilmington,  with  respeft  to  the  flatness  of  the 
cbbntfy,  and  the  ease  of  covering  a  landing  by  the  ships  ? 
' -  Avl  have  beforesaid,  that  the  shore  between  Reedy-Isiand 
and  Newcastle  is  marshy  in  some  places,  and  that  there  are 
laddihg  places  in  parts  of  it — above  Newcastle,  as  far  as 
Wilmington  creek/ it  is  an  entire  marsh. 

Q.  Could  the  army  have  landed  either  at  Newcastle  or 
tip6n%iy  parts  of  the  'western  shore  of  the  Delaware,  between 
Newcastle  and  Rcedy-Wand  ? 
--    —  D2  ,    A.  An 
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A.  An  army  can  land  any  where,  where  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  situation  of  the  rebels  was 
such,  that  they  could  have  made  such  an  opposition  as  to 
prevent  our  troops  landing,  assisted  as  the  troops  could  have 
been  by  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  your  report  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  impossible  for  me  to  answer,  unless 
I  knew  the  force  that  was  likely  to  oppose  them, 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  that  £3rce  to  have  been  ? 

A.  The  intelligence  I  received  was,  that  General  Wash* 
ington  was  in  that  country  with  his  whole  army. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  country  ? 

A.  My  intelligence  mentioned  Wilmington. 
•     Q.  Whether,  in   the   situation  of  Wilmington  with  re* 
spedt  to  Newcastle,   troops    posted   at   Wilmington   could 
have  been  used  to  prevent  a  landing  at  Newcastle,  or  below 
Newcastle  i 

A.  I  conceive  the  rebel  army  would  have  marched  to  the 
spot  where  the  British  troops  meant  to  land :  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  rebel  army  were  meant  to  remain  posted  at  Wil- 
mington. 

Q.  Whether  you  believe  the  rebel  troops  could  have  kept 
possession  of  Newcastle,  if  they  had  marched  there  ? 

A.  That  question  can  only  be  answered  by  a  land  officer. 

Q.  Do  you  now  believe  that  the  rebel  troops  were  at  or 
near  Wilmington  ? 

A.  By  the  works  I  saw  at  Wilmington,  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  rebel  army  was  there  at  that  time,  the  30th 
of  July. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  a  great  western  road  leads  from 
Newcastle  to  the  head  of  the  Elk  ? 

A.  I  have  heaird  so. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  have  prevented  the  rebel 
troops  from  marching  to  the  head  of  the  Elk,  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  suppose  they  might  have  marched  from  New- 
castle to  Wilmington  ? 

/k  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  marching  of  armies. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Newcastle  to  the  head  of  the  Elk  ? 

A.  It  is  called  by  the  map  seventeen  miles. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  by  sea  from  Cape  Hinlopen  to  the  head  of 
the  Elk? 

A.  About  S50  miles. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  difficulties  in  the  navigation  to 
the  head  of  the  Elk  ? 

A.  There 
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A.  There  are  some  difGculties ;  but  the  navigation  of  the 
Chesapeak  is  exceedingly  easy  in  general. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  Reedy-Island  and  New- 
castle ? 
-    A.  Five  or  six  miles. 

Q.  Might  not  the  fleet  have  lain  below  Reedy-Island  in 
safety,  within  a  small  distance  of  Reedy-Island  ? 

A.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Delaware,  between  the  shoals, 
where  they  could  have  lain,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
fire-rafts. 

Q.  Whether  the  fleet,  on  returning  to  the  Delaware,  was 
not  necessarily  exposed  to  the  fire-rafts  ? 

A.  When  the  fleet  returned  fi-om  the  Chesapeak,  they  came 
in  detachments,  and  we  were  in  possession  of  the  lower  che-' 
vaux  defrrze  of  the  enemy. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  lower  chevaux  defrize  from  Reedy- 
Island  ?  - 
,   A.  Al^out  eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 

Q.  Might  not  the  fleet  have  gone  up  in  detachments  on 
the  30th  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August  ? 

A.  That  depends  on  the  mode  the  commanding-oflicer 
chooses  to  condufl:  them  in. 

Q.  When  you  made  the  report  bn  board  the  Eagle  on  the 
SOth  of  July,  whether  you  mentioned  the  intelligence  re- 
spefting  Wilmington  as  a  reason  to  induce  the  commander  in 
chief  not  to  proceed  up  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  I  had  no  other  inducement  thsm  to  do  my  duty,  and  to 
relate  particularly  to  the  commanding-oflicer  every  intelli- 
gence I  had  received. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  intelligence  given  at  the  same 
time? 

A.  I  don't  recoUeft  any. 

Q.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  reason  that  the  com- 
mander in  chief  went  to  Chesapeak  instead  of  the  Delaware  ? 
•  A.  As  no'  public  reasons  were  given  to  me,  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  think  me  wanting  in  respedl  to  them,  if  I  de- 
cline saying  what  the  substance  of  the  private  communica- 
tion was. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  river  opposite  to  Newcastle  ? 

A.  The  breadth  of  the  river  immediately  opposite  New- 
castle is  about  three  miles,. 

Q.  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  navigable  channel  in  that 
place? 

D  3  A.  About 
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,A.  About  two  miles  there,  and  below  considerably  nar- 
rower. 

Q.  What  width  in  the  narrowest  parts  below  betwecp  the 
Pickpat  shoals  and  Fort  Penn  ? 

A.  Not  above  half  a  mile  from  one  shoafto  another'inthc. 
narrowest  part. 

Q.  How  many  days,  from  the  30th  of  July,  does  he  sup- 
pose it  would  have  taken  the  fleet  to  have  come  to  anchor  off 
^^edy-island  in  a  disposition  fit  for  landing  the  troops  ? 

A.  As  it  would  depend  entirely  on  the  wind,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  answer  that  direftly ;  but  I  should  suppose  not  less  than 
four  or  five  days. 

X.  Suppose  the  wind  fair  ?  • 

.  With  a  fair  wind,  in  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  With  the  whole  fleet,  ships  of  war,  and  transports  ? 

A.  I  have  before  said,  the  ships  of  war  can  pass  particular 
jhpals.only  at  particular  times  of  the  tide. 
.  jQ.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  enemy's  water-force  would 
tevc  been  the  greatest  impediment  to  our  landing  troops  above 
Reedy-Islahd  ?   .      ^ 

,  ..A.  Yes,  I  do — ^the  row-gallies  in  particular  are  construfl:- 
c5  to  .go  in  very  shoal  water  ?  they  would  lie  on  the  flats  of 
1%  river  where  the  ships'  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
op  them^ 

Q.  Whether  the  ships'  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  b^ar 
^  the  Bite  of  Newcastle  ? 

A.  Certainly  they  could. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  river  St.  Lawrence^  and  hem  many 
knots  it  runs  oa  the  ebb  tide? 

A.  I  never  was  there. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  informed,  by  good  accounts,  how 
•many  knots  it  runs  ?  '    ,  . 

^  A.  I  haye  heard  the  tide  is  rapid  there ;  but  I  never  knew 
with  certainty  at  what  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  river  St.  Lawrence  runs  as  ra- 
pidly as  the  Delaware  ? 
•  A,  I  can  speak  with  no  certainty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  rate  the  Humber  nms  on  ebl) 
tide? 

A.d  do  not. 
,   Q.  Do  you  know  the  Severn  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 
.  Q.  Will  you  sav  that  a  tide  running  three  knots  and  a  half 
an  hour  is  a^apid  tide  ? 

A.  I 
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A.  I  tjunk  it  is  a  very  rapid  tide. 

Q.  Have  you' not  heard  that  the  river  St.  Lawrence  runs 
ten  knotsf  an  hour? 

A.  i  never  did. 

Q.  Whether  the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  river,  do  not  both  of  them  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
effedls  of  the  fire-rafts  ? 

A.  I  conceive  the  stronger  a  tide. runs,  the  danger  from 
fire-rafts  is  greater,  if  the  channel  is  tfie  same. 

Q.  Whether  tl^e  -fire-rafts  would  not  have  floated  over  any 
part  of  that  breadth  of  three  miles,  at  high  water,  or  at  three 
quarters  tide  ? 

A.  They  certainly  would  float  on  every  part  of  the  river 
opposite  to  Newcastle ;  but  as  they  were  directed  by  the  gal- 
lies,  it  is  to  be  conceived  that  they  wbuld  only  be  lised  in  the 
channel! 

Q.  Having  said,  that  the  frigates  could  come  near  enough 
to  fire  upon  Newcastle-Bite,  if  the  landing  of  the  troops  had 
been  attempted  within  side  of  the  frigates,  and  the  frigates 
ranged  round  to  protect  them,  whether  the  enemy's  gallies 
would  have  ventiured  within  fire  of  the  frigates  ? 
.  A.  The  enemy's  water  force  was  construfted  to  fire  in  the 
stream  of  the  tide.  The  tide  run  too  rapid  for  ships  of  war' 
to  ride  with  springs  upon  their  cables.  I  had  before  found  the 
gallies  very  troublesome,  and  very  little  in  my  power  to  an- 
noy them ;  and  therefore  do  conceive,  as  they  had  increased 
their  force  from  the  time  I  had  been  last  up  the  river,  they 
certainly  would  not  have  been  idle  on  so  important  an  oc- 
casion to  themselves: 

Q.  Did  the  gallies  ever  venture  within  fair  reach  of  youi* 
guns,  so  as  to  engage. 

A.  Yes,  within  poiiit  blank-shot. 

Q.  Did  they  hold  any  engagement  with  you  ? 

A.  They  had  two  engagements  with  me,  the  one  five 
hours,  iand  the  other  six,  on  two  diflierent  days. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  The  7th  and  8th  of  May  1 776. 

Q.  Were  they  only  gallies,  or  were  there  frigated  with 
them  ?  ,  , 

A.  Only  thirteen  gallies,  attended  by  fire-ships. 

Q.  What  execution  did  they  do  on  board  your  ship? 

A.  They  killed  two  men  and  wounded  six,  and  damaged 
the  mast  very  materially,  and  rendered  all  the  sails  useless. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  two  days  engorgements  of  eleven  hours  ? 
D  45  A.  Yes, 
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A.  Yes,  I  have  spoken  to  that  time, 

Q.  What  force  had  you  then  ? 

A.  The  Roebuck  of  44?  guns,  Liverpool  of  28  guns,  and 
two  armed  tenders. 

'   Q'  ^^s  that  the  damage  done  on  board  all  the  vessels,  or 
to  your  own  only  ? 

A.  What  I  mentioned  before  was  only  in  the  Roebuck. 

Q.  What  was  the  damage  with  regard  to  the  other  ships  ? 

A.  The  Liverpool  suffered  in  her  masts  and  sails ;  several 
men  were  wounded,  but  I  don't  recollect  any  were  killed. 
,  Q.  How  many  frigates  had  Lord  Howe  on  the  30th  of 
July?  .     ^ 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  three.  In  the  Dela- 
ware with  the  Roebuck  there  were  three  more. 

Q.  How  many  fifty-gun  ships  ? 

A.  I  think  two. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  damage  you  did  to  the  gallies  ? 
.  A.  I  never  heard  distinctly  ^  but  1  believe  not  a  great  deal? 
they  were  such  small  objects,  it  was  very  difficult  to  strike 
them  with  caiinon-shol. 

Q.  Could  the  gallies  have  effefted  their  purpose  of  em- 
ploying the  fire-rafts  with  effedl,  without  coming  within  fair 
gun-shot  of  the  frigates  ? 

A.  When  the  rebels  burnt  any  fire-rafts,  the  rebels  gallies 
never  .quitted  them  until  they  were  within  half  gun-shot. 

Q.  What  ships  to  your  knowledge  did  the  rebels  ever  at- 
tack with  fire-rafts,  and  with  what  effect  ? 

A.  They  attacked  the  squadron  under  my  command  seve- 
ral times  with  fire-rafts  •,  the  first  time  off  Chester,  where  the 
channel  is  not  above  one  third  of  a  mile  wide ;  the  ships  were 
employed  in  talcing  men  on  board,  when  the  enemy  came 
down  with  the  fire-rafts,  they  came  within  half  gun-shot  be- 
fore they  lighted  the  fire-ratts,  at  the  same  time  they  dis- 
charged their  guns  from  the  gallics ;  the  tide  run  very  strong, 
the  ships  were  obliged  to  slip  their  cables,  to  prevent  the  fire 
rafts  being  on  board  them,  and  to  give  the  boats  an  opportunity 
to  tow  the  fire-rafts  off,  when  the  ships  cast,  their  guns 
reached  the  gallLes,  which  drove  off  the  gallies,  and  pennitted 
the  boats  to  tow  the  fire-rafts  on  shore.  The  ships  at  this 
time  run  a  great  risque  of  running  a  ground,  but  fortunately 
escaped. 

Q.^Did  you  not  say  that  this^  happened. where  the  river 
was  only  one  third  of  a  n>ile  wide,  and  that  at  Newcastle 
there  is  a  tw^mile^wid^  xiiavigable  channel  ?. 

A,  Tes, 
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A.  Yes,  I  dkl.  What  I  mentioned  happened  ojff  Chester^ 
where  there  is  an  island  that  lies  directly  off,  from  which  a 
shoal  extends,  so  as  to  reduce  the  channel  within  one  third 
of  a  mile.  • 

Q.  Da  ypu  know  of  an  instance  of  any  fire-raft  laying 
hold  of  one  of  our  ships  ar^d  setting  it  on  fire  ? 

A.  I  do  not.  The  precautions  that  were  taken  prevent- 
ed it. 

Q.  Might  not  the  noble  admiral's  skill  a^d  precaution  have 
equally  prevented  it  at  Newcastle,  if  the  fleet  had  proceeded 
there  after  the  SOth  of  July  ? 

A.  If  the  fleet  had  all  arrived  off  Wilmington,  I  do  con- 
ceive it  would  then  have  been  so  capital  an  obje^  to  the  ene- 
my, that  they  would  have  employed  all  their  force  in  the 
night  to  have  effected  such  a  purpose ;  and  if  they  had  done  so, 
and  conducted  their  expedition  with  any  spirit,  they  must 
certainly  have  put  the  fleet  into  very  great  confusion,  as  wc 
had  no  boats  whatever  of  a  nature  suflicient  to  have  withstood 
thtlf  thirty-six  row  boats  and  thirteen  gallies. 

Q.  If  the  frigates, had  been  placed  on  the  outside,  round 
the  vessels  landing  the  troops,  how  would  the  gallies  and  row 
boats  have  passed  the  frigates,  or  how  would  they  have  ven- 
tured to  pass  them  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.  As  the  enemy  possessed  both  shores,  I  think'  it  exceed- 
ingly possible  for  the  gallies  to  have  passed  within  the  frigates, 
and  towed  their  fire-rafts  down  to  the  fleet. 

Q.  The  river  being  statfed  to  be  three  miles  broad,  what 
assistance  could  the  rebelsf,  from  being  in  possession  of  the  east 
shore,  be  able  to  give  to  the  gallies  and  row  boats  coming 
down  close  along  the  west  shore,  at  three  miles  distance,  zjs 
they  must  necessarily  have  done,  to  molest  our  troops  on  their 
landing  ?  , 

A.  The  gallies  would  require  no  assistance  from  the  shore  ; 
they  could  come  to  any  point,  and  lay  in  shoal  water  until 
they  had  effe<5led  their  purpose,  and  then  have  run  into  any 
creek  above  or  below,  as  it  would  suit  their  purpose. 

Q.  Whether  the  shoal  water  does  not  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
the  channel  in  which  our  ships  would  have  laid  to  have  co- 
vered the  landing  of  the  troops  ? 

A.  There  is  shoal  water  on  each  side  in  every  part,  except 
at  the  town  of  Newcastle. 

Q.  There  being  then  no  shoal  water  at  the  town  of  New- 
castle, whether  the  gallies  coming  down  and  getting  into. 
$hodl  water  to  the  eastward  of  the  channel^  could  have  pre- 
vented 
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veotediodr  troopis  landings  by  direflUig  tjbie  &>CHrafts  against 
them,  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  I  don't  apprehend  the  gallies  would  have  laid  <m  the 
east  side ;  in  case  of  any  landing  ^t  Newcastle,  they  would 
have  employed  themselves  to  have  opposed  the  landing  on  the 
west  shore. 

Q.  Would  the  gallies  then  have  had  any  advantage  from  i 
shoal  water  ?  / 

A.  They  would.  I  have  only  said  there  is  no  shoal  at  the 
town  of  Newcastle ;  above  and  below  there  is  shoal  water. 

Q.  Could  the  gallies  have  laid  any  where  on  the  west 
shore  within  our  frigates  to  have  done  any  service,  without 
being  fully  exposed  to  the  fire  of  our  frigates  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  they  could.  There  are  so  many  little  in- 
lets and  creeks,  both  above  and  below  Newcastle,  that  the 
gallies  could  place  themselves  in,  and,  from  the  lowness  of  the 
marsh,  do,  execution  with  their  guns,  when  the  frigates  could 
see  nothing  but  their  masts. 

iQ.  Could  not  the  fir«  of  the  frigates  fairly  reach  the 
shore  ?  ' 

A.  I  have  declared  that  it  is  only  a  gun-shot  from  shore 
to  'shore,  except  just  above  Newcastle. 

*4J-  How  near  could  a  thirty-six  gim  frigate  lie  to  the 
shore-opposite  Newcastle  ? 

A.  Along  side  of  the  wharf. 

^iQ,  How  near  could  a  fifty-gun  ship  lie  ? 

A.  Within  a  very  little  as  near. 

Q.  Whether  you  know,  previous  to  the  30th  of  July,  any 
one  battery  of  the  enemy  mounted  along  the  river  below  Bil- 
lingsport  ? 
~A.  Noi  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  body  of  troops  stationed  at  any 
place  along  the  western  sides  of  the  river  ? 

Ai  I  have  said,  that  I  received  information  that  Gc  c- 
ral  Washington  was  there  with  his  army. 

Q.  Whether  yeur  intelligence  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
General  Washington,  or  any  part  of  his  ^my,  were  arrived 
so  far  as  Wilmington  i  ' 

A,  The  intelligence  I  received  was  from  persons  who  had 
never  deceived  me,  therefore  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  it 
was  true.  The  intelligence  I  gave  to  the /admiral  was,  that 
General  Washington  had  crossed  the  Delaware  with  his  army, 
and  was  gone  to  take  posj;  at  Wilmington. 

Q.  Hid  the  enemy  any  water  guard,  or  any  defences  a- 

float. 
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flo^>'  4nr  "def&Ttm  €*'  skote^  in  eke8a|)cak-Bay,  when  the 
fleet  went  up?  .  '.    . 

■'lk.  None.     "*''■-'■  '  '-•■  '■  ";"  ■..':■' 

'Q.  Had  the  rebels  any  troops^  posted  on  the  shore  ? 

A.  N6ftci'that-I  heard  of. 

Q.  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
Delaware  at  N^wcastie  ? 

A.  Nearly  two  miles. 

Q.  Suppose  a '  landing  attempted  at  Newcastle ;  when 
part  of  the  troops  Were  landed,  some  in  boats,  and  some  on 
board,  the  rdw  gallics  had  obliged  the  ships  to  slip  their  ca- 
bles, to  avoid  the  fire-rafts,  or  hid  otherwise  by  those  firo- 
rafts  disarranged  the  fleet,  what  might  have  beai  the  conse- 
quence in  that  situation  ? 

A.  I  conceive  it  would  have  been  attended  with  thfe  worst 
of  consequences ;  in  so  Harrow  a  channel  as  that,  it  would 
not  have  beeft  possible  for  the  fleet  to  have  got  under  sail  in 
thC'  night-time. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  exposed  that  part  of  the  troops  whidi 
were  landed  to  be  cut  off"  ?  . 

A.  That  would  depend  on  the  force  to  oppose  them. 

Q.  Whether,  though  batteries  are  not  erefted,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  afi  enemy  in  force,  and  provided  with  cannoiiy 
to  bring  them  to  bear,  so  as  greatly  to  annoy  ships  in  a  river? 

A.  It  certainly  is. 

Q.  Whether  you  Would  take  on  yourself,  considerihg  all 
the  circumstances  that  came  within  yoinr  observation,  to  ad- 
vise the  Delaware  as  an  eligible  place  for  landing  an  irnSiy, 
considering  the  force  on  shore,  and  the  quantity  and  kind  o£ 
force  that  was  on  the  river  ? 

A.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  landing  an  ar- 
my m  the  face  of  an  lenemy  was  always  to  be  avoided^  if  the 
service  can  be  effedled  by  any  other  means. 

Q.^  Was  there-  any  thing  particular^  in  the  circumstances 
of  things  in  the  Delaware  at  that  time.  Which  could  make  an 
exception  from  that  general  rule  in  favour  of  landing  ? 

A.  None  that  I  saw, 

Q.  Whether,  independent  of  the  intelligence  you  had  re- 
ceived cohcernihg-  General  Washington's  army,  you  had 
heard  of  any  other  troops  bekig  on*  the  western  side  of  the 
D^Faware  at  that  time  ? 

Ai  I  know  of  the  militia  belonging  to  each  county  being 
stationed  there ;  and  there  was  no  part  from  Cedar^reek  ta 

Reedy- 
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Reedy-Island  that  a  boat  could  land  at,  without  a  body  of 
armed  men  coming  down  to  oppose  them. 

Q.  Had  you  any  intelligence  of  the  number  of  which  the 
militia  consisted  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware  at  that 
time  ?' 

A.  The  regiments  of  militia  in  each  county  were  gene- 
rally reckoned  at  four  6r  five  hundred  men  5  there  was  a  bri- 
gadier-general of  the  name  of  Rodney  who  had  the  command 
erf  them. 

Q.  Whether  by  the  militia  you  mean  the  militia  of  the 
lower  counties  on  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do, 
/  Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Cape  Hinlopen  to  Cape 
Charles,  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeak-Bay  ? 

A.  Between  140  and  150  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  advice  and  opinion  to  Lord  Howe, 
on  the  30th  of  July,  to  leave  the  Delaware,  and  go  by  Che- 
sapeak-Bay ? 

A.  As  I  was  never  publicly  consulted,  I  never  gave  any 
public  advice.  ,        - 

Q.  Whether  the  various  obstru^lions  you  hive  stated  to 
prevent  the  army  from  landing'  in  the  Delaware,  and  the 
fleet  proceeding  up  the  river,  were  not  known  before  Lord 
Howe  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  all  except 
General  Washington's  army  being  on  the  march  towards 
Wilmington  ? 

A.  I  toever  informed  the  admiral  of  the  nature  of  those 
obstruftions.  Whether  he  knew  them  from  any  other  quar- 
ter, I  can't  say. 

Q.  Might  not  the  admiral  have  been  fully  informed  on 
that  subjeft  before  he  sailed  from  New-York  ? 
'  A.  He  certainly  might,  and  I  should  rather  suppose  he 
was. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  fleet  delay  their  course  off  the  De- 
laware ? 

A.  Not  two  hours. 

Q.  How  was  the  wind  then  ? 

A.  Northerly  :  the  wind  was  southerly  some  time  before ; 
the  north  wind  just  then  sprung  up. 

Q.  Ho^  long  did  the  wind  continue  at  north  ? 

A.  Till  that  evening  and  no  longer. 

Q.  Which  arc  the  winds  that  generally  prevail  on  that 
coast  towards  the  latter  -end  of  July  ? 

A.  The 
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A.  The  south  wind  prevails  ;  but  frequently  the  west  and 
north  west,  particularly  in  the  night  time. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  damage  like  to  be  done  by 
the  fire  rafts,  did  you  not  mean  to  confine  yourself  to  their 
operation  in  the  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did :  but  as  the  enemy  was  also  provided  with 
fire  ships,  I  conceive  those  might  have  been  used  also  in  the 
day  time  with  as  much  eflfeft  against  a  fleet  at  anchor,  *as  the 
fire  rafts  might  have  been  in  the  night. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  with  the  wind  southerly,  the  enemy 
could  have  given  any  obstrudtion  to"  the  fleet,  sufficient  to  im- 
pede its  course  before  it  came  to  Reedy  Jsland  ? 

A.  I  conceive  not,  if  we  had  been  certain  that  the  sou- 
therly winds  would  have  lasted.  I  should  observe,  that  the 
southerly  winds  blow  only  in  the  day  time,  and  the  norther- 
ly winds  prevail  in  the  night  time. 

Q.  How  many  hours  sail  is  it  from  Reedy -Island  to  Newr- 
castle,  with  a  fair  wind  and  flowing  tide? 

A.  With  a  single  ship,  not  above  an  hour's:  but  with  a 
fleet,  it  is  a  very  difierent  thing. 

Q.  Supposing  the  ships  had  run  up  to  Newcastle  with  a 
southerly  wind  and  a  flowing  tide  in  the  day  time,  was  it 
possible  for  either  fire  ships^  fire  rafts,  or  gallies,  to  have 
disturbed  them,  or  prevented  their  landing  troops,  if  th^c 
had  been  no  resistance  by  an  enemy  on  the  shore  ? 

A.  I  conceive  if  the  fleet  had  gone  up  the  Delaware,  the 
rebels  would  naturally  have  brought  their  water  force  down 
to  the  fleet,  that  if  the  fleet  had  got  under  way,  with  that  op- 
portunity that  the  honourable  gentleman  has  stated,  they 
would  naturally  have  gone  before  the  fleet,  and  when  they 
stopped  in  order  to  land  the  troops,  the  gallies  would  na- 
turally have  taken  their  position. 

Q.  Then  all  the  obstruftions  which  you  conceive  might 
have  been  made,  would  have  been  from  the  gallies,  and  not 
from  the  fire  «hip$  or  fire  raftS" — ^1$  that  your  meaning  ? 

A.  The  fire  ships  and  fire  rafts  could  not  have  afted  under 
the  circumstances  of  a  fair  wind  and  flowing  tide. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,,  that  any  number  of  gallies  ofiFNewn 
castle,  which  you  admit  to  be  so  steep  to  the  shore,  that  a 
frigate  could  come  to*  the  wharf,  and  a  fifty-gun  ship  almost 
as  near,  could  have  given  any  serious  obstruction  to  the  land- 
ing of  any  army  at  that  place  ? 

A.  I  never  pretended  to  deny  the  prafticability  of  landing 
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an  armj^  in  theDdawai-e.  I  have  only  spoken  to  the  expe- 
diency of  it. 

<J'«*  Hoybii  know  what  depth  of  water  there  is  in  the  nar- 
rows in  the  Delaware  ? 

•  A.  The  narrows  is  a  strait  between  two  shoals,  in  which 
there  is  deep  water,  not  less  than  six  or  seven  fathom,  but  it 
is  extremely  harrow. 

Q.  What  depth  of  water  is  there  in  the  flats  above  ? 

A.  On  the  flats  of  Morris  Liston's,  which  are  the  worst 
flats  in  the  river,  at  high  water  there  is  only  twenty-five  feet 
or  twenty-six  feet,  that  is^  qnite  at  high  water. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  north,  or  Hudson's  river  ? 
■  A«  No  farther  than  Havershaw-Bay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  King's  ferry  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  depth  of  water  is  there  at  Morris  Liston's  at  low 
water? 

A.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  about  eight  feet. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  on  the  30th  of  July  the  ene- 
my nad  a  cprps  of  troops  at  Wilmington? 

A.  I  was  so  informed. 

Q.  Was  you  informed  what  was  the  communication  from 
Newcastle  to  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  to  the  head  of 
the  Elk? 

A.  It  has  the  Christine  river  on  its  right,  which  runs  up 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  miles  before  it  is  fordable. 
'  Q;'|s  Newcastle  situated  on  a  peninsula  ? 

A.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  lower  parts  of 
iti  sittiation ;  it  has  Oedrge's  river  on  its  left,  But^at  some  dis- 
tance. ''  "" 

Q.  Whether,  from  the  ^trpdriority  6f  metal  of  the  i^bel 
vessels  in  the  Delaware,  they  could  not  have  stationed  lfH$ki5N« 
selves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  annoyed  any  frigates, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  a  fifty-gun  ship,  that  might  have 
been  destined  to  cover  the  landing  of  any  body  of  troops, 
without  b^ing  hurt  by  those  ships^  with  any  probjile  cfieft  f 

A.  I  think,,  if  they  had  had  time  and  opportunity  to  have 
placed  themy  they  could  fetve  made  'the  landing  very  diflSi- 
cult.  .      •  . 

'  'Q;,  Do  yon  knoin^  how'^fetnt  is  fi*om  Newcastle  to  Cecil 
Court  House  ? 

A.  About  seventeen  inilcs.:"' 

Q.  Whether^;  ut'dieTi^ixjItfr^  to  Cecil  Court 

-       *      '^  House, 
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House,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  ford  tjie  Christine,  or 
any  other  river  whatever  ? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  interior  part  of  that  coun<- 
try  but  from  the  map. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  Delaware  was  the  water  force  of 
the  rebels  on  the  aOth  of  July  ? 

A.  Part  at  Reedy-Island,  and  part  at  Mud-Island.     . 

Q*.  What  part  was  at  Reedy-Island  ? 

A.  The  brig  galley,  the  schooner  galley,  and'se;<reral  of 
the  latteen  gallies,  and  several  of  their  row  boats. 

Q.  What  part  was  at  Mud-Island  ? 

A.  All  the  remaining  part  of  the  force^ 

Q.   What  is  the   distance  from  Mud-Island  , to  JLtodj" 
Island  ? 

A.  Twenty  five  or  twenty-six  miles  in  the  course  of  .the 
riven 

Q.  How  high  in  the  Delaware  can  a  ;5ixty-four-guh  ship 
go? 

A.  If  there  had  been  no  obstru£tions  in  the  river,  z  sixty- 
four-gun  ship  might  be  carried  to  Philadelphia  at  high-water. 

Q.  Where  does  the  first  obstruction  begin  in  the  river  ? 

A.  At  Billingsport. 

Q.  How  far  is  Billi]{igsport  above  Newcastle  ?  . 

A.  About  twenty  miles. 

Q-  Whether  a  sixty-four-gun  ship  can  safely  lay  pt  good 
way  above  Newcastle  at  all  times  of  tide  ? 

A.  A  sixty-four-gun  ship  can  at  all  times  lie  as  higl^  as 
Chester.  . 

.  Q.  Must  not  the  fleet  have  anchored  every  night  in  their 
way  up  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  it  would  not  havebeen  pra£ticable  to  have 
kept  under  s^fl. 

Q.  Hqw  many  seamen  were  necessary  for  manning  the 
flat, boats  for  lading  the  army  i    , 

,  A.  I  (fon't  recoUeft  how  many,  but  I  know  when  the  flat 
boats  were  manned,  we  h^d  but  very  few  men  Idt  on  board 
the  ships.     . 

Q.  Whether  the  seamen  for  mani^^  the  flat  boats-  must 
not  be  taken  from  the  line  of  battle  ships  ? 

A.  That  was  the  usual  method  pradtise^l,  in  order  to  make 
the  frigates  useful. 

Q.  What  number  of  boats  were  prepa^red  for  the  landing  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  ,aiy  recpUeCbionji  ^ei^^j-nioe.^ 

Q.  Would 
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Q.  Would  they  not  have  taken  upwards  of  800  seamen  to 
have  manned  them  properly  ? 

A.  They  were  usually  manned  with  twelve  men,  a  cock- 
swain and  an  officer  each. 

Q.  Whether,  when  you  stated  that  the  first  ohstruftion  in 
the  Delaware  was  at  BUlingsport^you  intended  to  have  it  unw 
derstood,^  that  no  obstruftion  might  be  given  to  the  course  of 
the  fleet,  or  the  landing  of  the  army,  at  any  place  on  the  shore 
below- Billingsport?  % 

A.  When  I  mentioned  the  first  obstruftion  being  jit  Bil- 
lihgsport,  I  meant  only  as  to  the  chevaux  de  frizzy  which  the 
enemy  had  stopped  the  channel  with  under  water. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  say,  that  no  army  at  land,  no  batte- 
ries erefted  on  the  land,  below  ihsX  chevatix  de  ftizey  would 
have  been  an  obstruftion  to  the  fleet  coming  up  the  Dela- 
ware ? 

A.  If  the  fleet  had  proceeded  up  the  river,  they  would 
have  gone  for  many  miles  through  a  channel  where  it  was 
only  short  gun-shot  in  many  places  from  side  to  side ;  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  presumed,  that  the  enemy  would  have 
lost  the  opportunity  of  annoying  the  fleet  from  every  advan- 
tageous point. 

Q.  Does  this  answer  relate  to  the  river  above,  or  at  and 
below  Newcastle  ? 

A.  It  relates  principally  to  the  parts  above  Newcastle,  but 
also  to  some  parts  below. 

Q.  Whether  the  fleet,  in  going  up  the  Chesapeak-Bay,  were 
not  obliged  to  cast  anchor  every  night,  even  though  there 
was  no  obstruAion  from  the  enemy  ? 

A.  They  were.  It  is  not  possible  in  so  narrow  a  naviga^ 
tron  for  the  fleet  to  continue  under  sail  during  the  night. 

Q.  Whether,  in  consequence  of  these  difficulties  in  Ckesa- 
peak-Bay,  the  troops  were  not  landed  a  month  later  than 
they  would  have  been  at  Newcastle,  if  a  landing  could  have: 
been  efiefted  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  conceive  that  a  fleet  being  obliged  to  He  at 
anchor  in  the  night  can  be  considered  a  difficulty  :  the  army.  - 
was  certainly  landed  later  by  about  three  weeks  than  they 
might  have  been  by  going  up  the  Delaware,  but  it  happened 
to  be  a  very  uncommon  and  unusual  passage.  When  the  fleet 
left  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  the  wind  was  northerly,  and 
there  was  great  reason  to  expeft  that  the  fleet  would  have 
^ot  to  the  head  oTChesapeak-Bay  in  leiss  than  a  week.  •  It 
happened  otherwise,  on  account  of  the  south  winds  setting 
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in,  which  was  attended  with  such  Uncommon  hot  weather, 
that  if  the  troops  had  been  on  shore  at  that  time  they  must 
have  su/Fered  exceedingly. 

Q.  How  fur  was  the  fleet  advanced  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  when  they  met  the  southerly  winds  ? 

A.  About  ten  leagues. 

Q.  What  number  of  soldiers  did  each  boat  take  for  land- 
ing, besides  the  seamen  to  conduft  it  ? 

A.  That  depends  on  tlie  distance  they  have  to  go,  and  the 
opportunity  they  have  for  landing.  In  smooth  water,  and 
to  go  a  short  way,  they  might  carry  about  forty-five  men. 

Q.  At  how  many  turns  would  the  seventy-nine  boats  have 
landed  the  whole  army  ? 

A.  That  depends  totally  on  the  distance  they  have  to  go. 
It  is  a  matter  of  calculation.  I  don't  know  how  many  troops 
they  ha'd  to  land. 

(^,  What  way  do  you  conceive  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  and 
transports  could  make  against  a  tide  of  three  knots  and  a  half 
an  hour,  with  an  unfavourable  wind,  but  such  as  would  per- 
mit them  to  lie  their  course,  supposing  moderate  weather  ? 

A,  The  ch'inncl  in  the  Delaware  is  so  extremely  narrow 
amongst  the  shoals,  that  unless  the  wind  had  been  fair,  the 
progress  of  the  fleet  must  have  been  very  slow  indeed. 

Q.  You  will  answer  the  same  question,  but  supposing  the 
wind  to  be  a-liead,  or  so  neara-head  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  make  way  by  turning  or  tacking,  still  supposing  moderate 
weather,  and  this  too  in  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  With  the  wind  and  tide  contrary,  the  fleet  could  make 
no  way  at  all,  but  must  lie  at  anchor. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  much  experience  in  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  I  was  a  long  time  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  ever  know  a  single  ship  detained 
from  going  up  the  river  in  the  months  of  July  or  August  af- 
ter she  got  within  the  capes  ? 

A.  About  three  days,  between  the  capes  and  Reedy-Island. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  single  ship,  and  not  of  a  fleet. 

Q.  Did  not  the  transports  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  boats 
for  landing  the  troops  i 

A.  When  the  transports  were  in  a  state  of  security  they 
frequently  did,  but  not  when  they  were  to  move ;  they  were 
then  not  able,  from  their  complement  of  men. 

Q.  How  many  days  did  the  wind  stand  to  the  southward 
after  you  left  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  The  wind  was  variable,  there  were  frequent  calms  which 
delayed  the  fleet. 

Vol.  XII.  E  Q.  Was 
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Q.  Was  the  wind  in  general  a  north  or  south  wind  ? 

A.  In  general  southerly. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  fair  wind  to  carry  the  fleet  to  New- 
castle ? 

A.  If  they  had  been  in  the  Delaware,  it  would  certainly. 

Q.  In  how  many  tides  would  the  fleet  have  gone  to  New- 
castle from  the  capes  with  that  wind  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question.  It  depends  on 
circumstances.  The  fleet  was  very  ill  provided  with  pilots, 
there  were  only  eight  or  nine  pilots  to  250  sail. 

Q.  As  the  winds  and  tid^  then  were,  ail  circumstances  con-    . 
sidered,  how  soon  do  you  think  the  fleet  might  have  reached 
Newcastle  ? 

A.  If  I  could  be  assured  the  fleet  would  keep  in  the  right 
channel,  and  no  accident  at  all  would  happen,  I  could  then  be 
able  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Was  not  your  ship  stationed  the  foremost  towards 
Brooklyn  Ferry,  the  27th  and  28th  of  August  1776. 

A.  My  ship  was  employed  with  others  on  that  service. 

Q.  Was  not  your  ship  or  any  other  so  stationed  as  to  have 
the  view  of  Brooklyn  Ferry  open  so  as  necessarily  to  see  the 
boats  pass  backwards  and  forwards  between  Brooklyn  and 
New-York  ? 

A.  My  ship  was  not,  nor  any  other. 

Q.  Whether  in  passing  up  the  Chesapeak  or  Delaware  the 
ships  and  transports  were  not  necessarily  obliged  to  keep 
very  much  together  in  sailing  through  narrow  channels  ? 

A.  The  transports  were  necessarily  obliged  to  keep  close  to 
the  men  of  war  and  also  close  to  each  other,  in  order  to  prevent 
getting  aground,  and  the  few  pilots  could  only  be  distributed 
to  the  men  of  war. 

Q.  If  when  the  transports  were  in  that  confined  situation 
by  change  of  wind  (the  tide  ceasing)  they  should  be  obliged 
to  anchor,  would  it  not  be  necessary  they  should  separate  con-. 
siderably  from  each  other,  to  prevent  their  falling  on  board 
each  other? 

A-  The  ships  would  certainly  do  so,  as  much  as  they  could.  ^ 

Q.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  the  rebels  tohave  brought 
their  water  force  at  Mud-Island  down  to  Reedy-Island  ? 

A.  In  one  ebb-tide 

Q.  How  long  do.es  the  flood  and  ebb-tide  run  in  theDela^ 
ware  ? 

A.  Ebb  runs  about  seven  hours,  and  flood  about  five  hours. 

Q.  Supposing  the  wind,  which  was  northerly  when  the  fleet 
•quitted  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  had  continued  in  that 

quarter. 
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quarter,  how  long  would  it  have  taken  that  fleet  to  ha\e  got 
up  to  Newcastle  r  .    ^ 

A.  The  fleet  would  not  have  got  to  Newcastle  in  ten  days 
with  a  north  wind. 

Q.  How  long  could  a  great  ship  get  up  from  Reedy-Island 
to  Newcastle,  before  it  was  high-water  ? 

A.  Supposing  the  ship  to  have  been  at  anchor  at  Reedy- 
Island>  I  conceive,  if  the  weather  had  been  moderate,  and 
they  had  met  with  no  accident,  they  might  have  reached 
Newcastle  an  hour  before  high  water. 

Q.  How  many  ships  could  have  anchored  at  Newcastle, 
where  you  have  said  the  water  was  so  deep,  close-  to  the 
shore  ? 

A.  I  don't  exaftly  know,  but  several  might  have  anchored 
there. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  fleet  of  250  sail  ? 

A.  A  very  smsfll  part. 

Q.  Must  not  the  rest  have  anchored  some  miles  both 
above  and  below  it  ? 

A.  Certainly  they  must.  I  don't  conceive  that  fleet  could 
have  been  anchored  in  less  than  four  or  five  miles  of  ground. 

Q.  Would  they  not  then,  as  soon  as  the  ebb  tide  made, 
been  open  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  gallies,  fire  ships,  and 
fire  rafts,  notwithstanding  the  frigates  that  were  supposed 
to  be  placed  opposite  the  town  of  Newcastle  ? 

A*  They  certainly  would,  and  I  don't  believe  the  enemy 
would  have  lost  the  opportunity. 

Q.  Could  any  ship  have  been  stationed  to  open  Brook- 
lyn Ferry,  so  as  to  observe  the  boats  pass  and  repass  to  and 
from  New  York  ?  : 

A.  I  think  not,  without  being  exposed  to  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy. 

Q.  Whether,  informed  as  you  was  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Dela- 
ware, with'  the  water  defence  that  you  understood  to  have 
been  prepared  for  that  route,  had  you  commanded  the  fleet 
of  250  sail,  would  you  have  preferred  going  up  the  Dela- 
ware* to  going  up  Chesapeak  Bay  ? 

A.' Informed  as  I  was  of  every  circumstance  respefting 
the  Chesapeak  Bay  and  the  Delaware,  I  was  of  opinion  then, 
and  am  of  the  same  opinion  still,  that  the  going  up  Chesa- 
peak Bay  was  a  very  wise  and  proper  measure. 

[Withdrew. 
E2       '  Mr. 
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Mr,  Montresor  called  in,  and  examined  by  Sir  William  and 
Lord  Howe. 

Q.  How  many  years  h^ve  you  served  in  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers ? 

A.  Twenty-nine  years.  .  ^  . 

Q.  Did  you  aft  as  chief  engineer  in  North  America  in  the 
campaign  of  1777? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  you  aft  as  Sir  William  Howe's  aid-de-camp 
part  of  the  year  1776  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  .Was  you  sufficiently  near  to  the  enemy's  lines  at 
Brooklyn,  on  the  27th  of  August,  to  judge  of  the  strength 
of  their  lines  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  Sii'  William  Howe,  to  your  knowledge,  so  near 
as  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  strength  ? 

A.  He  was,  as  I  did  not  quit  him  the  whole  day. 

Q.  As  an  engineer  of  experience,  do  you  think  it  would 
have  been  a  prudent  measure  to  have  assaulted  those  lines  on 
that  day  } 

A.  By  no  manner  of  means. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  those 
lines  ? 

A.  Yes -The  lines  were  ronstrufted  from  Wallabout 

Bay,  on  one  side,  to  a  swamp  that  intersefts  the  land  between 
the  main  land  and  Red  flopk,  which  terminates  the  lines. 
The  lines  were  about  a  mile  and  an  half  in  extent,  including 
the  angles,  cannon  proof,  with  a  chain  of  five  redoubts,  or 
rather  fortresses,  with  ditches,  as  had  also  the  lines  that  form-, 
ed  the  intervals,  raised  on  the  parapet  and  the  counterscarp, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  with  the  most  formidable  abbaties* 

Q.  Were- those  lines  finished  on  every  part,  from  the 
swamp  formed  by  the  Wallabout  on  the  left,  to  the  swamp  on 
the  rip[ht  ? 

A.  Yes. 

.  Q.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  the  left  part  of  the 
line  towards  the  Wallabout  ?  Have  you  any  reason  for  know- 
ing that  ? 

A.  The  line  runs  straight  from  the  rising  ground  where 
Fort  Putnam  was  constructed,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  swamp 
that  terminates  itself  at  the  bottom  of  Wallabout  Bay. 

Q.  Was  there  a  possibility  of  a  single  man's  passing  round 
the  left  part  of  the  line  ? 

A.  The;r^ 
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A.  There  was  not.  After  entering  the  lines,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  on  the  enemy's  evacuating,  followed  the  road  to 
the  point,  to  examine  and  see  if  he  could  get  out  at  that  part, 
which  he  could  not  do,  and  we  were  obliged  toreturn  and  go 
out  of  a  sally  port  of  the  lines. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  experience,  have  you  ever  known 
that  ground  has  been  broken  at  any  distance  and  a  regular 
approach  made  by  trenches,  to  attack  such*  lines  as  those  at 
Brooklyn  ? 

A.  I  do  not ;  but  in  the  year  1758,  in  going  over  the 
ground  at  Ticonderoga,  I  was  humbly  of  opinion  that  the 
failure  of  our  attack  there  was  from  the  want  of  approaches. 

Q.  Were  not  the  British  army  much  retarded  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  fort  on  Mud  Island,  by  the  tides  and  rains 
overflowing  the  dikes  and  causeways,  and  even  the  platforms 
of  our  batteries  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  When  we  quitted  New  York  did  you  expect  to  have 
found  so  many  difficulties  in  the  reduction  of  tiie  fort  "at 
Mud  Island  ?  , 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Whether  you  don't  suppose,  if  the  lines  at  Brooklyn 
had  beep  attacked,  we  shpuld  have  lost  a  considerable  number 
of  men  ? 

A.  I  do,  for  this  reason :  in  the  moi'ning  that  the  ene- 
my evacuated  those  lines,  I  was  out  reconnoitering  before 
day-break,  and  observing  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  lines, 
t  went  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Sir  William  Howe,  who 
immediately  dispatched  me  to  order  the  piquets  to  move  on  to 
takepossessionof  them,  andat  the  same  time,  lest  it  should  have 
been  a  deception  of  the  enemy,  he  direfted  me  to  take  a  cor- 
poral and  six  men,  and  advance  ip  the  front,  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain whether  they  were  really  evacuated.  I  was  the  first  per 
son  in  the  works,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty,  with  the  cor- 
poral and  six  men,  to  get  through  the  abbatties,  where  no  one 
was  to  oppose  me. 

.  {^Examined  by  other  members  of  the  cofnmitteeJ] 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  effe(Elive  men  that  the  King's 
army  consisted  of  on  the  attack  of  the  27th  of  August  ? 

A.  I  humbly  conceive  it  is  a  propcrer  question  to  ask  of 
the  adjutant-general  than  the  engineer. 

Q.  Question  repeated.  As  to  your  Ifnowledge  and  judg- 
ment ? 

A.  I  don't  recoUeft. 

E3  Q.  WJxat 
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S.  What  did  you  conceive  to  be  the  number  of  your  ene- 

.  A.  About  8000  men  to  10,000. 

Q.  Did  ybu  conceive  that  those  eight  or  ten  thousand  men 
were  many  of  them  veterans  that  had  been  in  service  or  not ; 
I  mean  the  major. part  of  them  ? 

A.  This  is  a  question  out  of  my  professional  line. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Sir  William  Johnson  defeated  Ba- 
ron Deiskau  in  the  last  war  ? 

A.  I  was,  at  that  period,  at  the  Achon  with  General  Brad- 
dock,  and  therefore  can't  speak  particularly  to  it. 

•  Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  defeat  where  Baron  Dei- 
skau attacked  Sir  William  Johnson  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  have  been  over  the  ground  several  times. 

Q.  Describe  the  ground  ? 

A.  Baron  Deiskau  advancing  to  attack  Sir  William  John- 
son's army  with  a  body  of  regulars  from  Canada,  Colonel 
Eyre,  the  chief  engineer,  immediately  formed  the  waggons  of 
the  army,  leaving  intervals  for  the  cannon,  and  forming  an  " 
abbattis  in  the  front,  contributed  to  the  means  of  their  success; 

Q.  Where  was  General  Washington  and  his  army  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  23d  of  July  1111  i  when  Sir  William 
Howe  sailed  with  his  army  to  the  southward  ? 

A.  I  don't  know^ 

*  Q.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  at  Pick's  Hill,  or  at  Mor- 
ris Town,  what  was  the  course  General  Washington  njust 
have  marched  in  order  to  get  into  Pennsylvania  ? 

A.  Declines  answering  that  question,  as  out  of  his  profes- 
sional line.  I  did  not  aft  as  aid-de-camp  at  that  time,  but 
was  with  the  expedition  as  chief  engineer. 

Q.   Whether  that  circumstance  of  being  chief  engiileer 
did  not  lead  you  to  know  what  was  Sir  William  Howe's  ob- 
jeft  in  the  expedition  to  the  southward  ? 
-     A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  say  of  yoilr  own  knowledge,  that  the  right 
hand  redoubt  of  the  lines  at  Brooklyn  had  an  abbatis  be- 
fore it  ? 

'  A.  I  have  already  said  that  the  whole  had  an  abbatis  be- 
fore,it. 

[He  produces  an  aftual  survey  of  the  lines.  See  the  titles 
of  those  papers  page  63.] 

"  Q-  Whether  the  gorges  of  the  redoubts  on  the  inside  were 
fortified  and  planted  with  cannon,  so  as  to  make .  them  de- 
fensible as  separate  forts,  in  case  the  lines  were  forced  in  any 
pohrt  ? 

A.  By 
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A.  By  their  being  inclosed  in  the  gorges,  it  constitutes 
them  redoubts,  they  would  not  be  so  otherwise.  When  a  line 
is  construfted,  and  has  two  flanks  to  it,  they  are  only  redans  j 
but  when  they  are  inclosed  in  the  gorges  with  similiar  faces, 
then  they  are  redoubts. 

Q.  If  any  one  of  these  redoubts  were  taken,  did  not  they 
flank  the  line  in  such  a  manner  to  the  right  and  left,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  remain  in  the  lines  ? 

A.  I  have  already  said  they  could  not  be  taken  by  assault, 
but  by  approaches,  as  they  were  rather  fortresses  than  re- 
doubts. 

Q.  Was  you  the  first  person  that  gave  the  alarm  of  the 
lines  being  evacuated  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  At  day  break  ;  about  four  o'clock. 

Q.  At  what  o'clock  did  the  first  brigade  march  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  lines  ? 

A.  The  picquets  marched  within  twenty-five  minutes  after 
I  had  made  my  report. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  understand  it  might  have  taken  the 
rebels  to  cross  in  boats  to  New-York,  considering  their 
numbers  ? 

A.  It  depended  on  how  many  embarkations  they  had,  and 
how  many  boat?. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  Staten  Island  with  Sir  William  Howe's 
army? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  at  that  time  the  number  of  meo  that  Mr* 
Washington's  army  consisted  of? 

A.  I  might  5  but  it  has  escaped  my  memory. 

Q.  How  many  days  would  it  have  taken  to  have  carried  on 
the  approaches,  from  the  place  where  they  broke .  ground, 
six  hundred  yards  from  the  redoubt,  on  the  left  of  the  rebel 
lines? 

A.  Much  would  depend  on  the  counter  approaches,  and  the 
construdtion  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  within. 

Q.  Supposing  the  rebels  had  taken  all  the  advantage  of 
ground  they  might  have  done,  and  that  we  had  also  advanced 
as  expeditiously  z^  things  would  permit,  under  those  circum- 
stances, how  many  days  do  you  think  it  would  have  re- 
quied  ?  ~ 

A.  All  the  Artillery  and  apparatus  must  have  been  brought 
from  New"  Utrecht,  or  from  Yellow-Hook,  to  the  north  cast 

E  4-  of 
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of  the  Red-Hook  ;  allowing  every  thing  prepared,  I  suppose 
about. three  days. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  rebel  army,  during  the 
day,  would  haye  ventured  to  go  off  from  their  lines  at  Brook- 
lyn Heights,  and  crossed  the  ferry  ? 

A.  I  should  imagine  not ;  it  is  merely  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Who  was  general  officer  of  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
August,  the  night  the  rebels  went  offi 

A.  It  was  Brigadier-general  Agnew ;  it  is  out  of  my  pro- 
fession. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  orders  the  general  officer  of  the 
night  received  from  Iiead  quarters  in  regard  to  watching  tlxC 
motions  of  the  rebels,  and  what  precautions  they  were  to 
take  to  prevent  their  going  off  without  the  king's  troops 
having  notice  of  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  knpw  what  orders  were  given  ;  I  always  under- 
stood th^t  orders  were  given  to  be  very  alert,  and  for  that 
reason  I  was  reconnoitering  before  day-break. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  during  the  night  of  the  29tb . 
2  number  of  such  small  parties  as  you  described,  at  the  time 
you  heard  the  rebels  were  gone  off,  you  took  along  with  you 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  lines,  were  employed,  at  small  intervals 
of  time,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  lines  in  many  different 
parts  ? 

'  A.  All  piquets  that  are  near  an  enemy's  lines,  have  always 
advanced  parties  beyond  them,  in  order  to  discover  and  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Q.  If  such  parties  as  these  had  been  constantly  pushed  to- 
wards the  enemy's  lines  during  the  night,  when  they  might 
have  done  it,  without  being  much  exposed,  whether  such  par- 
ties would  not  have  probably  prevented  the  rebels  from  go- 
ing off?  ' 

A.  'Vl'^hen  an  enemy  in  lines  is  determined  to  evacuate  his 
works,  they  have  generally  nothing  but  their  arms,  no  can- 
non or  baggage,  and  small  parties  could  not  discover  them. 

Q.  If  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  lines,  is  it  not  proba- 
ble that  some  of  those  parties,  by  finding  there  was  no  fire 
against  them,  would  have  perceiyed  it  ? 

A.  Nothing  but  the  forlorn  hope,  or  desperate  parties, 
would  ever  attempt  to  have  looked  into  a  work,  to  have  got 
to  the  crest  of  a  work,  and  they  could  not  discover  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  it  till  they  were  there. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  pra<^icable  by  such  means  to  have 
got  a  very  immediate  account  of  what  part  might  be  first 
5ibandohed  ? 

A.  Not 
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A.  Not  more  so  than  by  the  picquets  and  advanced  parties. 

Q.  Did  you  say  precisely,  how  soon,  after  notice  was  given 
of  the  evacuation,  the  king's  troops  marched  ? 

A-  Witliin  twenty-live  minutes  after. 

Q.  Was  the  plan  you  have  dehvered  in  taken  at  the  time, 
and  is  it  the  original  i 

A.  It  was  taken  between  the  27th  of  August  and  the  30th 
of  September,  as  Is  stated  in  the  title,  and  it  is  tlM^  original. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  navigation  and  defences 
of  the  North  Rlvt^r  ? 

A.  I  am  not  particularly  with  the  navigation,  but  tho- 
roughly with  the  defences  the  rebels  made  on  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tJie  Icing's  Ferry  ? 

A.  Merely  by  going  up  and  down. 

Q.  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  North  River  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q,  Can  slwps  of  war  of  any  size  pass  there  ?, 

A,  Forty-gun  ships,  1  have  understood,  have  gone  to  the 
highlands. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  highlands  above  King's  Ferry  ? 

A.  I  imagine. about  two  or  three  miles. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  pass -at  the  King's  Ferry,  if  any 
ships  of  war  had  been  stationed  to  prevent  it,  we  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  left  of  the  river  ? 

A.  I  am  not  master  enough  of  that  subjedl  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  Supposing  General  Howe, .  instead  of  going  to  the 
Che&apeak,  had  gone  up  the  North-River,  and  supposing  Ge- 
neral Washington  had  passed  over  the  King's  Ferry,  con- 
sidering the  force  which  you  know  was  left  at  New- York, 
and  the  defences  of  that  pb.ce,  whether  you  arc  of  opinion 
that  General  Washington's  army  would  have  been  in  an  eh- 
gible  situation  ?  ' 

A.  I  should  be  ready  to  answer  the  honourable  gentleman, 
but  it  is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  which  I  have  declined  ;  and 
in  the  subordinate  situation  I  was  then  in,  I  am  not  adequate 
to  answer  it. 

Q.  Was  you  not  chief  engineer  at  any  time  during  the 
campaign  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  1777. 

Q'.  In  what  situation  was  you  when  General  Howe  sailed 
for  the  Chesapeak  ? 

A.  Chief  engineer. 

Q.  Sup- 
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Q.  Supposing  General  Howe  had  gained  possession  of  the 
highlands,  and  General  Washington  had  crossed  the  North 
River,  whether  we,  having  possession  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  could  not  have  cut  off  General  Washington  from  all 
support  from  the  southward  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  this  is  rather  excentric  from  my  line. 

Q.  Whether  you  ever  afted  as  chief  engineer  before  the 
campaign  of  1777  ? 

A.  I  did,  by  a  special  commission  from  the  King. 

Q.,When? 

A.  Till  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Staten  Island  (on  the 
1 3th  of  August),  when  I  was  superseded  by  Major  Dixon  ; 
from  an  accident,  he  was  afterwards  recalled,  dvu-ing  whicb. 
interval  I  was  aid- de-camp  to  General  Howe,  without  pay. 

Q.  Was  you  higher  than  a  captain  in  the  corps  of  engineers 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1777  ? 

A.  I  was  not,  which  was  the  reason  I  resigned. 

Q.  Whether  Sir  William  Howe,  in  your  opinion,  could 
have  made  himself  master  of  the  posts  in  the  islands,  with- 
out much  loss'  both  of  time  and  of  men  ? 

A.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  answer,  if  I  could  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  the  general  circumstances,  and  am  not  adequate  to 
give  an  answer. 

Q.  Was  you  acting  as  aid-de-camp  to  Sir  William  Howe, 
and  was  you  near  his  person,  at  the  time  of  the  aftion  at  Long^ 
Island  ? 

A.  I  did  J  and  was  never  from  his  person. 

Q.  Was  you  present  when  Sir  William  Howe  recalled  the 
batt^ion  of  grenadiers,  and  the  33d  regiment  of  foot,  who 
in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,,  wished  to  attack  the  principal  redoubt 
of  the  enemy  ? 

A.  Iwas. 

Q.  Do  you  apprehend  it  would  have  been  wise  or  justifia- 
ble by  the  rules  of  war  to  have  suffered  those  two  corps  to 
storm  that  redoubt .? 

A.  I  think  it  would  have  been  very  improper,  as  the  artillery 
was  not  up,  and  there  were  no  fascines  to  fill  the  ditches  to 
get  over  them,  and  no  axes  for  cutting  the  abatties,  no  sca- 
ling ladders,  or  proper  apparatus  for  an  assault  of  so  respeft- 
able  a  work. 

Q;.  What  is  your  opinion  in  general  of  the  Works  you  have 
seen  construfted  by  the  rebels  ? 

A.  I  think,  in  general,  that  they  are;  judiciously  planned, 
bat  ill  executed. 

'  .  Q.What 
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Q.  What  was  the  effective  strength  of  Sir  Willisttn  Howe's 
army  when  they  embarked  for  the  Chesapeak  ?   . 

A.  I  beg  leave  to  give  the  same  answer  I  gave  before.  It 
•  a  properer  question  for  the  adjutant-general. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  brigades  ? 
.  Not  unless  I  had  reference  to  my  papers. 

Q.  What  was  the  strength  of  General  Washington's  army 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  was  fluchiatingy  and  J  cannot  speak  to  the  particu- 
lar's. 

Q.  What  w&  the  strength  of  the  garrisons  at  Long-Island, 
New-York  Idand  and  Staten-Island  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  must  give  the  same  answer  to  that. 

Q.  What  were  the  obstruftions  to  going  up  the  Delaware 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  Sir  A.  Hammond  has  spoke  to  that  particular. 

Q.  How  fiir  would  the  shipping  go  up  the  Delaware  before 
they  met  with  any  obstrudion  ? 

A.  I  was  not  in  the  Delaware  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Newcastle  to  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  understand  it  is  about  seventy  miles. 

Q.  What  works  had  the  rebels  to  proteft  the  cbevaux  de 
frize  on  each  side  of  the  Delaware  i 

A.  The  works  at  Billingsport  to  defend  the  lower,  and  on 
MudJsland  to  defend  the  upper. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  river  opposite  to  MudJsland? 

A.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  yards,  comprehending 
Mud-Island. 

Q.  What  distance  is  Red-Bank  from  Mud-Island  in  a  di- 
rect line? 

A.  Abotit  2700  yards. 

Q.  Is  the  east  bank  o£  the  Delaware  opposite  to  Mud-Island 
higher  than  that  on  the  west  side  ? 

A^  It  is. 

Q.  What  distance  was  our  battery  on  Province  Island  frcwn 
Mud-Island  fort? 

A.  At  a  great  distance. 

Q.  Would  batteries  on  the  east  shore  have  been  as  efiec- 
tual  ? 

A.  It  could  not,  from  the  distance  already  mentioned  of 
2700  yards. 

Q.  Had  our  army  been  in  possession  of  the  east  side  of  the 
river  above  Billingsport,  could  they  have  destroyed  the  rebels* 
shipping  above  that  post  ? 

A,  Undoubtedly. 
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Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Amboy  to  Red-Bank  ? 
A.  Forty-four  miles. 
Q.  Was  the  road  fit  for  carriages  ? 

A,  They  are  bye  roads,  and  of  course  bad  in  an  infant, 
country. 

Q.  What  was  the  acSlual  interval  of  the  time  between  the 
compleat  evacuation-of  the  lines  at  Brooklyn  and  the  discove- 
ry of  that  evacuation? 

A.  We  were  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  some  were  killed 
and  some  taken  prisoners  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Was  the  embarkation  of  the  enemy  compleat  at,  the 
time  of  the  discovery  ? 
A.  I  apprehend  not. 

Q.  What  time  would  it  have  taken  to  have  brought  up  the 
cannon  and  other  apparatus  for  the  attack  of  the  redoubt  ^t 
Brooklyn  ? 

A.  I  suppose  about  twenty-four  hours.. 
Q.  Whether,  when  you  got  to  Brooklyn,  you  commanded 
a  view  of  the  place  of  embarkation  ? 
A.  Thoroughly. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  rebels'  boats  then  not  put  off  from  the 
shore  of  I^ong-Isiand  ? 
A.  Some  were  not. 

Q.  What  number  of  boats  did  you  discover  afloat  '^ 
A.  I  thought  I  saw  three  or  four. 
Q.  Did  you  see  no  more  ? 
A.  Not  more  close  to  the  shore. 
Q.  How  many  afloat  ? 
A.  I  can't  recoUeft. 
Q.  Can  you  form  any  judgment  ? 
A.  I  don't  recollect.  . 

Q.  Do  you  recolledl  whether  you  saw  boats  afloat  sufii- 
cient  to  carry  any  number  of  men  you  will  name,  from  100 
to  5000  ? 

A.  I  was  more  intent  on  the  enemy's  batteries  :  they  were 
then  firing  grape-shot  from  thirty-two  pounders  from  the 
city  of  Ne^-York  and  the  ship-yards,  which  is  only  850 
yards  off.  . 

Q.  Was  it  a  considerable  part  of  the  enemy  you  saw  in  the 
boats,  or  only  a  few  ? 

A.  Only  just  the  detris  of  the  rear  guard. 
Q  Was  you  at  Brunswick  when  the  movement  was  made 
on  the  14th  of  June,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  enemy  from 
the  mountain  above  Quibble  Town  ? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.What 
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Q.  What  was  the  number  of  effeftivc  men  that  composed 
that  movement  ? 

A.  I  can^t  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  General  Washington's  camp  was 
reconnoitered  before  you  made  the  movement,  and  how  near 
could  you  get  to  make  your  observation  ? 

A.  Tliat  was  in  1777,  when  I  was  chief  engineer ;  those 
manoeuvres  did  not  come  under  my  line. 

Q.  Did  not  the  making  observations  on  the  situation  of  the 
enemy  chiefly  relate  to  your  situation  in  the  army  as  chief 
engineer  ? 

A.  As  far  as  related  to  their  defences. 

Q.  What  were  the  defences  you  saw  of  the  enemy  at  Quib- 
ble Town  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  their  situation  in  the  mountains : 
they  seemed  to  be  very  formidably  situated  there,  and  very 
difficult  of  access. 

Q.  At  what  distance  did  you  make  those  observations  ? 

A.  About  two  miles  distance. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  was  the  effeftive  number  of 
General  Washington's  forces  in  that  camp  ? 

A.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  their  numbers. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  how  long  Ge- 
neral Washington's  army  could  subsist  in  that  camp,  in  point 
of  provisions  ? 

A.The  particulars  of  his  stores  never  arrived  to  my  kaow- 
ledge.  I 

Q.  Was  it  not  possible  so  to  have  surrourfided  General  Wa- 
shington's encampment  at  Quibble  Town,  as  to  have  cut  off 
all  resources  of  provision,  or  oblige  him  to  surrender  or  come 
down  to  fight  ? 

A.  It  is  entirely  a  military  manoeuvre. 

Q.  Whether,  in  your  capacity  of  chief  engineer,  you  was 
not  consulted  as  to  that  point  ? 

A.  I  was  principally  consulted  in  my  professional  line. 

Q.  Was  you  not  chief  engineer  at  that  timb  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  you  consulted,  as  chief  engineer,  respefting  any 
measure  for  surrounding  General  Washington's  camp  ? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  How  near  did  our  army  approach  to  General  Washing- 
ton's camp  at  Quibble  Town?  ' 

A.  I  don't  immediately  recolleft  the  distance. 

Q*  Was  you  with  the  army  i 

A,  I 
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A.  I  was. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  how  near  you  was  to  Quibble  Town 
camp  ?  ^ 

A.  Though  I  was  with  the  army,  I  availed  myseif  of 'a 
strong  patrole  that  was  going  out^  to  have  a  nearer  view  with 
my  telescope. 

Q.  When  you  went  with  the  patrole,  where  did  you  leave 
the  army  ? 

A.  In  their  camp. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  place  ? 

A.  I  don't  recoUeft  the 'name  of  the  place. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  distance  of  the  army  from  Quibble 
Town,  when  you  went  with  the  patrole  ? 

A.  I  don't  recolledl. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  wliat  means  it  was  that  General  Howe 
knew  the  strength  of  the  rebels  at  Quibble  Town  camp  ? 

A.  I  mentioned  before,  that  the  strength  of  the  rebels  never 
came  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  prafticable  to  have  beat  in  the 
enemy's  oi^t^post,  and  thereby  try  to  bring  them  to  a£lion  ? 

A.  With  submission  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  is  a 
properer  question  to  ask  of  a  general  officer  than  a  captain  of 
engineers. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  prafticable,  or  not  ? 

A.  It  is  not  in  my  line. 

Q,  Do  you  know,  as  chief  engineer,  whether  the  post  at 
Trenton  was  reconnoitered,  and  a  plan  of  defence,  and  the 
fort  ^nd  tht  foible  of  that  post,  in  case  of  an  attack,  was  consi- 
dered of,  and  recommended  to  the  officers  commanding  that 
post? 

A.  I  was  not  chief  engineer,  but  aid-dcrcamp  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  aid-de-camp,  know  that  any  engineer  had 
considered  the  nature  of  that  post,  and  recommended  a  plan  of 
defence,  in  case  of  an  attack  ? 

A.I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  a£l  as  engineer  at  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Whether  you,  as  chief  engineer,  had  gained  informa- 
tion of  the.n^ure  and  state  of  the  rebel  fort  at  Red  Bank  5 
and  whether  such  information  was  put  in  possession  of  the  offi- 
cer whp  went  with  the  party  to  the  attack? 

A.  I  was  at  that  time  qonstru(Sling  the  defences  of  PWa- 
delphia* 

Q-Do 
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Q.  Do  jou  know  whether  any  other  engineer  had  acquired 
that  information  ?  , 

A.  I  don't  know  they  had. 

Q.  Where  did  the  party  land,  that  landed  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Delaware,  that  went  to  the  attack  of  Red  Bank  ? 

A.  I  believe  at  Gloucester  Point. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Gloucester  Point  to  the  fort 
at  Red  Bank  ? 

A.  I  am  unacquainted  with  it :  but  they  were  obliged  to 
make  so  great  a  detour  that  it  must  have  been  a  long  way. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  distance  ? 

A.  I  never  was  by  the  route.  [Withdrew. 

Titles  of  Drawings  produced  by  Mr,  Montresor  in  the  Course  of 
his  Examinationy  and  left  with  the  Committee. 

1 .  A  draught  of  New-York  and  its  environs ;  shewing  the 
principsd  part  of  the  operations  of  his  Majesty's  troops, 
from  the  27th  August  1776  (being  the  day  of  the  aftion) 
to  the  18th  September  ;  the  descent  on  the  island  and  sur- 
render of  the  city  of  New-York ;  at  the  same  time  repre- 
senting the  several  works  the  rebels  had  thrown  up  for  their, 
defence. 

2.  Se<Stion  through  the  five  rebel  redoubts,  that  formed  the 
line  of  defence  for  covering  the  enemy's  retreat  across 
Brooklyn  Ferry  to  New- York,  after  their  defeat  on  the 
27th  Augtjst  1776. 

3.  Section  through  the  rebels'  lines  at  Brooklyn,  as  tjbcy  were 
the  27th  August  1776. 

May  12. 

No  debate. 

May'lS. 

Mr.  De  Grey  begged,  before  the  house  went  into  the 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduft  of  the  American 
war,  to  submit  a  proposition  for  calling  to  the  bar  per- 
sons to  be  examined  to  several  points  which  had  been  spoken 
to  by  witnesses  called  upon  to  give  evidence  by  the  hop- 
nourable  commander  in  chief.  He  therefore  would  move 
for  the  attendance  of  General  Robertson. 

Mr,  Burke  condenined  this  mode  of  proceeding  as  irre- 
gular and  unfair  5  remarked  that  there  were  several  pre-' 
cedent  stages  of  the  business  in  which  such  a  proposition 
would  have' comic  with  great  propriety,  if  it  had  been 
accompanied  with  ja  fair,  honest   avowal,   of  proving  the 

axis*' 
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mlscondncl  of  the  honourable  generjtl ;  but  while  ministers 
afTefted  in  the  most  warm  terms  to  applaud  his  lYiilitary 
conduO:,  they  were  now,  by  a  side  wind,  in  a  late  stage 
cf  the  examination,  preparing  to  defeat  and  invalidate  evi- 
dence which  they  asserted  they  believed. 

Mr.  Dtifidas  [che  Lord  Advocate  cf  Scotland]  said,  this 
wnc  th.^  r^vTSt  extraordinary  lancuage  lie  ever  heard,  consi- 
tIr;vn,T  ^-he  hor.ourable  gentleman  from  whom  it  camc. 
The  liononrable  commander  moves  for  an  inquiry  into 
his  rondudt,  and  produces  evidence  at  the  bar  in  his  own 
jiTStif.cation.  Ministers  oppose  th^^  inquiry  in  the  beginning;, 
but  very  prop'^rly  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of  the  house, 
toiit'-ary  to  their  own  judgment.  TJiis  ex  parte  evidence  is 
received  ;  and  now,  when  ministers  wish  to  have  full  and 
Impartial  information,  an  honourable  gentleman,  who  all 
along  professed  the  most  earnest  desire  for  full  and  impar- 
tial information,  is  the  very  person  who  sets  his  face 
against  it.   •  •  '  • 

Mr.  Bttrhe  in  reply  said,  he  Jiad  for  some  time  past  al- 
ways attended  to  what  fell  from  the  learned  gentleman 
with  great  pleasure ;  because  it  had  the  same  efPedl:  u^wn 
Itim,  as  if  in  a  camp,  he  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  iiretl, 
it  would  call  him  to  his  quarters,  and  warn  him  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Ministers  were  obliged  to  the  learn- 
ed gentleman,  who  particularly,  when  another  learned- gen- 
tl^^nian  v/as  absent  [Attorney  General]  answered  the  end  of 
a  courier,  nnd  announced  the  real  intentions  of  his  friends 
in  liigh  ofnce.  The  ^\\n  was  fired,  the  courier  was  arrived; 
the  masque  v.ms  draw»j  a?ide ;  and  the  learned  gentleman  had 
i:i  piirt  revealed  intentions  that  would,  a  few  days  since, 
have  been  disavowed  in  the  most  open  and  dircdl  terms. 

He  thought  that  this  was  fair  ajid  honourable  war,  if 
tlie  mode  of  making  it  had  been  earlier  adopted. '  But  what 
was  the  truth  of  the  transacHon  i  Witnesses  had  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  before  the  Easter  recess ;  the  committee 
had  already  sat  three  weeks,  and  now  in  almost  the  very 
last  stage  of  the  business,  so  far  as  the  commander  in  chief 
is  concerned,  without  previous  notice  or  communication, 
ministers,  for  the  first  time,  givfe  an  intimation  of  calling 
ctther  witnesses,  in  order  to  meet  and  disprove  the  evidence 
dclirered  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Elils  said,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  inconsistent  conduft  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man.    A  very  izw  days  only  had  intervened  since  the  ho- 
nourable 
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ntmrable  gentleman  was  loud  in  his  demands.  Give  us, 
said  he,  general  inquiry ;  let  evidence  of  every  kind,  and 
given  in  any  manner,  be  received.  Let  ministers  and  their 
mends  exert  themselves,  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  themselves 
and  the  nation.  They  opppose  the  present  inquiry,  because 
it  will  proceed  on  evidence  ex  partey  but  that  can  be  only 
a  pretence ;  if  the  evidence  be  ex  parte^  that  will  be  their 
fault,  who  under  that  pretence  wish  to  evade  the  inquiry. 
Will  not  they  be  at  liberty  to  call  what  witnesses  they  may 
think  necessary  for  their  own  justification,  &c  ?  This  was  ,thc 
prevalent  language  which  came  from  the  opposite  benches  hi- 
therto ;  yet  monstrous  as  it  was  to  conceive  or  believe,  on  the 
fixed  appearance  of  a  desire  in  ministers  to  vindicate  their  cQn<« 
AaGtf  the  very  same  honourable  gentleman  who  was  so  strongs 
and  as  he  is  always,  an  able  advocate  for  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ing  every  species  of  evidence  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  truth 
and  justice,  is  the  very  first  to  complain. 

Mr.  Burke  replied,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  mis- 
understood, he  could  not  say  misrepresented  him ;  because 
he  knew  his  candour  and  correctness  in  debate  too  well  to 
impute  to  him  any  suck  intention. 

He  agreed  entirely  in  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
right  lumourable  gentleman^  that  inquiries,  if  they  were  in«« 
stituted  for  any  good  or  honest  purpose,  ought  to  be  free, 
general,  and  impartial}  but  it  was  not  the  principle  he 
found  fiiult  with,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pursued. 
Why  not  summon  witnesses  in  some  precedent  stage,  and 
not  now,  as  it  were  at  the  very  tail  of  the  business,  take 
the  honourable  commander  by  surprise  ?  Why  not  give 
notice  before  the  recess  ?  Why  not  after  the  exami- 
nation of  a  noble  Lord,  a  member  of  the  other  House, 
and  of  General  Gray?  And  lastly,  why  not  after  the 
evidence  given  by  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  and  JVIajor 
Montresor  ?  No :  ministers,  conscious  of  their  incapacity 
and  criminal  negleft  in  conducing  the  American  war,  en- 
deavoured to  stifle  all  inquiry ;  but  when  they  found,  com- 
placent as  that  House  was,  and  prompt  as  it  had  often  been 
in  its  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  possessors  of  power, 
that  there  were  some  requests  which  bore  the  marks  of  guilt 
and  insolence  on  the  very  face  of  them,  they  instantly  change 
their  plan.  We  fight  best,  said  they,  after  a  defeat.  We 
have  given  repeated  assurances  to  the  general,  that  we 
think  his  condu£);  highly  meritorious.  We  led  him  to  be-' 
lieve,  that  no  step  would  be  taken  on  our  part ;  and  un- 

VoL.  XIL  F  der 
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dcr  that  idea  welaiaTr'lLis  fcvidencc.is  nesaAy  dosed,  and 
we  will  now  ditt  %ithfesses  to  the  l>ar,^to'codtrotm-W«Ery 
syHabfe  that  hsis  been  said  there.  ■  ' 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  obserVedj  that  the  inquiry  had  tak*6 
a  very  different  tuA  siiice  the  arguments  alluded  to  b;^'the 
honourable  gentleman  eame  from  that  side  of  the  H'OcisiL 
It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  witnesses,  when  no  inquiry  "^afe 
intended,  but  what  might  be  gone  into  upon  the  con^ 
spondence  on  the  table.  The  sense  of  the  House,  hoWevei*/ 
had  totally  changed  the  nature  of  the  btisiness.  Witness^ 
had  been  examined  to  matters  of  faft  and  opinion,' to  ihJ- 
litary  manoeuvres,  to  the  propriety  df  plans,  and  thelexcci^ 
tion  of  them.  R'linisters  were  therefore  in  a  very  different 
situation ;  yet  the  honourable  gentleman's  wrpim&ntf^'S 
it  meant  any  thing  more  than  mere  -amusemcaat  and^j^*- 
santry,  amounted  t6  this:  Ministers' were  ifor  reefeivltig 
no  parole  evidence  ?  but  the  House  have  determined  to^i^ 
ceive  parole  evidence ;  consequently  miniaitei*s  have  nori^ht 
to  examine  witnesses  in  order  to  justify' themselves  a^inst 
rtarges  and  accusations,  either  implied,  or  dired}y-;iifs^de« 
It  wa§  suflScient  to  state  such  arguments  and  conclusion^  *& 
Order  to  shew  their  absurdity.  Were  they  permitted  to'pftss 
current  in  that  House,  they  would  operate  to  the  utter  4Ub- 
yersron  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  every  didlate  of  com- 
mon sense. 

,  '  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  surprise,  that  hhJ  hofnourable  friand 
near  him  could  waste  ieyen  a  single  mdtneiit  upon  atttoC- 
ter;  which,  to  say  the  worst  of  it,  could  only  be  coniMeiCr 
fed  as  a  mere  informality  in  the  mode  of  proceeding^  Let 
the  inquiry,  in  God's  name,  proceed  !  Let  the  most  'smplc 
Inforn^ation  be  received  from  eveiy  side  arid  every  iJAar- 
ter,  and  through  every  channeh  Let  every  inan*  of  et^ery  de- 
^ription,  who  was  in  a  situation  either  in  America*  or  Euiop^, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  any  thing-rela^ 
tive  to  the  subjeft  matter  of  the  pa|)ers  on  the  tablfej  be 
called  upon  to  give  his  testimony  at  that  bar.  If  he  kiHywi 
a  faft,  let  him  relate  it;  if  he  has  an  opinion,  let  HiHi 
give  it.  What  shape  does  the  whole  subjeft,  takeii  in'  a^fr 
and  impartial  view,  present  itself  in  ?  We  have  lost  AniefiSa. 
We  have  lost  25,000  men.  We  have  spent  upw^wdi  %f 
ijtriity  millions  by  thfs  accursed  American  war.  Who  ft3$ 
TOen  the  cause  of  its  miscarriage  ?  Is  not  that  the  questibA^? 
tiVho  led  us  into  this  war?  Ministers,  H^Thirt  were*^>ui:%ii6- 
^  ■  ''^  tivcs 
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f^jT^s.jfer  .fenUjri^  ioto  smd  prosecuting,  it  hitherto  ?  TJlie 
fftp0ate$l  9^i^r<»nce&^  of  ministers^  that  the  war  was  pra£dcable ; 
that  the  means  for  insuring  success  were  adequate  j  that 
.thf ( is^uQi wpukl  :be  correspondent. 

><[  When  called  upon,  what  do  ministers  urge  in  their  justi- 
fication ?  Th€  war  was  pradHcable;  the  means  you  gave  us 
.:$y^e  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  given  object  ?  the 
s^ccessjthad  the  plans  been  as  welj  executed  as  they  were 
wisely  conceived,  would,  nay  must,  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  We  have  kept  our  faith  with  Parliament,  so 
far  as  itij^pended  upon  our  own  exertions  ;  and  if  the  war 
jniscarried)  it  has  not  been  our  fault. 

,  Still  more  5  what  was  the  condudl  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  American  department,  the  last  day  this  bu- 
siness was  agitated  and  debated  in  this  House  ?  Did  not 
the.jioble  Lord,  instead  of  defending  his  own  conduft, 
^iminate  and  accuse  the  commander  in  chief,  with  special 
a£ts  of  misconduA  and  negledl  ?  Did  not  he  charge  him 
\vith  ^wasting  his, time  to  no  purpose  in  the  Jerseys,  and 
>9rith  goi)ig  round  by  Chesapeak,  instead  of  going  up  the 
jDelaware ;.  and  conclude  that  from  the  delay  occasioned  by 
th^e  measiu*es,  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  campaign  of  1777  were  lost,  and  our  victories 
rendered  of  no  avail ;  in .  short,  that  we  commenced  the 
campaign  in  Pensylvania,  when  we  should  have  been  think- 
;ihg  almost  of  providing  winter  quarters  ?  What,  on  the  other 
hand,,  Im  been  .the  answer  of  the  honourable  commander? 
I.' could  not  have  proceeded  up  the  Delaware.  I  was  con- 
f>elled  to  go  by  Chesapeak.  I  could  not  have  forced  the 
enemy  at  Quibble  Town,  without  suffering  a  great  and  a  cer- 
tain .los$,  and  running  infinite  risque  and  hazard.  Why  so  ? 
Because  my  force  was  inadequate.  I  told  the  noble  Lord 
freqi^eptly,;  thsU:  it  was  ina4equate,  and  for  that  reason,  that 
no  decisive  .campaign  could  be  expected. 
'.  What  is  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord  ?  You  say  you 
^want  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  j 
^i^t  I  know  you  must  be  mistaken,  you  want  no  such  force. 
J  ^i^vQ  better  information  than  you.  You  can  recruit  your 
.army, in  JPensylvania.  You  might  have  sent  a  stronger  de- 
4|^clu;Qent  to  the  Highlands,  or  have  carried  on  your  operja- 
jtipns  by  the. North  River.  You  lost  a  month  from  ypiir 
ri^eatfrpm  Quibble  Town,  till  you  embarkedat  Staten  Island; 
^d  j(^  Ipsf,  a^ottijer  month  by  your  going  by,  se^i  or  at  least 
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going  round  by  Chc^abcak,  instead  of  debarking  at  New- 
castle or  'higher  up  the  Delaware. 

What  then  is  the  objedl  of  the  present  motion  ?  to  bring 
witnesses  to  your  bar ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  to  prove  that 
the  noble  Lord,  the  American  secretary,  was  right — ^to  prove 
that  the  honourable  commander  and  the  noble  Lord  the  ad- 
miral were  mistaken. 

The  motion  of  the  honourable  Gentleman  [Mr.  De  Grey] 
IS  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  proper  for  several  rea- 
son's. It  will  amount  to  a  fair  issue,  and  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  intended  to  be  moved  for  will  form  one  part  of 
the  evidence.  I  must  confess,  till  the  noble  secretary  stood 
fortli,  that  our  proceedings  bore  rather  an  aukward  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  tommittee  moved  for  by  two  respeftable 
members  of  tliis  House,  concerning  their  military  conduft  in 
high  situations  of  command :  they  called  and  examined  se- 
veral witnesses  to  several  material  and  interesting  parts  of  their 
conduft.  But  still  something  was  wanting.  Ministers  gave 
high  testimonies  in  their  favour.  No  man  accused  the  noble 
admiral  and  honourable  general  5  or  if  there  was  any  thing 
which  Could  be  fairly  interpreted  into  an  accusation,  the  fiaft 
or  fa£ls  were  not  specified.  It  amounted  to  no  more  than 
loose  desultory  conversations.  The  noble  secretary  hitherto 
jfemained  silent.  His  Lordship,  however,  at  length  adopted 
a  niuch  more  manly  part ;  when  he  found  that  the  House 
liad  determined  to  proceed,  he  boldly  stood  forth  as  an  ac- 
cuser i^  the  manner  I  have  just  been  describing.  One 'thing 
inore  only  remained  to  be  done,  that  was  an  avowal  oh  his 
part '  of  his  intention  to  prove  as  well  as  accuse.  His  ho- 
nourable friend  has,  with  his  permission,  taken  the  first  in- 
irodudlpry  step  in  this  business  ;  he  has  moved  for  the  at- 
tendance of  General  Robertson,  for  this  purpose  of  examining 
him  touching  military  matters ;  adding,  that  he  means  to 
move  for  the  attendance  of  several  others  mthe  military  and 
civil  line. 

I  like  this,  for  my  part,  because  it  looks  as  if  the  noble  Lord 
was  in  earnest;  that  he  was  determined  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  house,  and  hot  trust  to  a  corrupt 
majority  (were  it  in  his ;  Lordship's  power  to  obtain  one)  m 
his  favour,  and  to  screen  hffiiself  by  means  so  dist^ohourable 
and  disgraceful.^  \.       r/""  .,"','/ 

We  ought  not 'to  prejudge  tfit'ri^^  thfe  honourable 

commander,   the  :ppbfc  "admiral,  'noV^^^^  We 

cannot  without  maniJFest  inj^iiistice,"  v^ithout  betraying  the  ho^ 

nour  of  Parliament,  and  sjicrificifi^tiie  dearest  interests  of  this 
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countryfi  judge  till  wz  hear  all  parties.;  uor  then,  unless  we 
resolve  with  one  intention  to  judge  wiiiiout  prejudice  or  par- 
tiaJitY. 

As  matters  now  stand,  it  will. in  matter. of  form  be  neces- 
sary to  allow,  that  the  daimis  of  this  country  over  the  colo- 
nics were  well  founded  ;  that  the  measure  of  coercion  was  a 
wise  one ;  that  it  was  practicable  in  the  execution,  and  that 
the  means  were  adequate.  I  know,  however,  that  America  is 
lost,  and  the  nation  apparently  at  the  eve  of  destruftion  j  but 
^s  to  the  ca,use  of  our  disasters  and  misfortunes,  I  shall  sus- 
pend all  opinion  till  I  hear  the  evidence  on  both  sides ;  then 
and  then  only  will  it  be  competent  for  me  to  decide,  and 
draw  a  fair  line  between  accusation  and  recrimination. 

Lord  George  Germain  said,  he  disclaimed  tlie  idea  of  being 
9a  accuser ;  he  had  been  attacked  in  that  House,  and  without 
doors,  as  the  cause  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  American  war  ; 
and  when  he  stated  facts  in  argument,  when  he  called  witnes- 
ses to  those  fa£ls,  and  reasoned  upon  tliem,  he  was  only  de- 
|l(mding  himself,  not  accusing  any  man.  He  formed  opinions 
upon  what  he  deemed  good  information  \  he  was  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  his  information  was  unfounded.  If  witnesses  were 
called  Xo  authenticate  that  information,  it  was  only  in  his 
own  justification.  He  never  thought  the  House  competent 
to  judge  of  military  matters,  nor  ever  would.  He  submitted, 
Iiowever,  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  because  he  was  persuaded 
they  acted  properly,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  acquiesce:  but  when 
4Xtparte  evidence  was  reqpived,  he  was  free  to  maintain,  that 
j^  inode  of  defence.ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  mode  of  at- 
tack ;  in  that,  and  in  th^t  sense  only,  he  wished  that  military 
men.niieht  be  examined.  His  Lordship  said,  that  the  main 
obje£k  of  his  desire  that  witnesses  should  be  called,  was  to 
rwcW:the  loyal  and  m€;ritorious  sufferers  in  America  from 
^hc:  general  censure,  qx  implied  censure,  passed  upon  them  by 
qng  of  the  yritncsaes  at.th^  bar  [General  Gray],  who  affirm- 
ed, that  America  was  "  almost  unanimous**  in  their  resistance 
agaipst.the  /plaims  oC  this  country.  This  vras  a  language  he 
wpid4fn^per  hear  without  endeavoiu-ing  to  prove  how  ill- 
Ipunjled  it  wa^.,  Thisivas  the  motive  for  wishing  that  other 
Tsfitnes^es  flight  oe  called.  He  was  conscious  of  the  purity 
of  his  -p\ifn.  injejutions;  he  had  nothing  to  charge  himself 
With.  The  pajpers  on  the  table  would  afford  the  best  proofs 
^Q^4^^]^  adkedt  rigljit  or  wrong ;  and  he  was  willing  to  trust 
th?-  evexij^.or.tJieVipquJEry  so  ^  as  it  might  be  supposed  to 
^eftJiim,  to , those  papers.  But  when  he  heard  the  suffer- 
ing,. thfij.Joy^,  brave,  and  spirited  inhabitants  of  America| 
condeianed  in  the  lump,  under  the  descri^Uotv.  o£\iTO\j^  \^\- 
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inical  to  the  constitutional'  clalmif  of'this  country,  it  was  bdt 
an  act  of  common  jtlstice  to  endeavotnr,  by  every  pro^ 
means,  to  set  that  matter  in  a  true  light.  Mat  who  had  beto 
banished  and  proscribed ;  men  who  had  so  repeatedly  bled  | 
men  who  had  relinquishedevery  thing  dear  and  valuable,  th«r 
country,  faftiihes,  friends  and  relations  ;  who  had  abandoned 
their  property,  and  chosen  exile  and  poverty,  in  defence  and 
maintenance  of  the  legislative  and  constitutional  rights  of 
Croat  Britain ;  to  hear  such  men  so  unjustly  calumniatedf 
"was  a  language  he  could  never  endure.  Before  he  sat  down, 
be  said,  that  the  part  of  the  evidence  he  meant  to  con- 
trovert was  matter  of  opinion  only,  which  had  been,  deliver- 
ed at  the  bar  on  the  first  day.  He  did  not  doubt  the  veracity 
of  the  noble  Lord  or  the  honourable  general  [Lord  (26mwal- 
lis  and  Major-General  Gray].  His  intention  went  -no  fiip* 
ther  than  to  meet  one  set  of  opinions  with  another,  by  which 
the  House  would  learn,  and  be  able  to  judge,  which  of  the 
parties  were  best  informed, 

-  Mr.  FoK  recurred  to  the  same  argument j  and  begged  leave 
to  make  a  few  obiservations  on  the  noble  Lord's  speech.  The 
matter  had  been  fully  explained ;  there  were  two  sides  and 
two  parties,  according  to  the  new  language  of  the  nobltt 
Lord,  but  no  party  for  this  much  injured  country.  For  his 
part,  he  should  be  of  no  party ;  if  ministers,  by  their  blun- 
dersj  incapacity  and  obstinacy,  had  lost/  America,  however 
zealous  their  friends  may  be  to  support  them,  there  was  no 
man  hardy  enough  to  avow  it  5  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
commanders  were  to  blame,  he  trusted  there  was  no  person  so 
fafiious  as  to  give  them  support,  at  the  expence  of  justice  and 
their  own  honour. 

Lord  Honve  said,  however  strong  the  noble  secretary 
might  have  been  in  his  expressions,  he  had  thrown  out  the 
most  ill-founded  insinuations,  against  hrm  and  the  general 
near  him  [Sir  William  Howe}.  They  had  not  made  any 
charge  against  administration.  They  were  accused  in-  that 
House  and  elsewhere,  with  being  the  authors  of  our  present 
misfortunes,  so  far  as  those  proceeded  from  the  miscarriages  of 
the  American- war.  They  called  witnesses  to  exculpate  them- 
selves, not  to  accuse  any  man.  1  he  general  near  him  had 
put  no  other  questions  but  such  as  were  merely  dire6i:ed  to 
that  purpose.  If  other  honourable  gentlemen  asked  que^tion^ 
and  that  witnesses  in  toswer  gave  opinions^  he  could  not  see 
any  ground  for  charging- hinr  and  the  honourable  general  Dtear 
hhn  with'  being "accmsersr »  They  were  defenders:  <rf!  their 
own  honour  and  charadters^  not  accusers  \  they  had  coi^fiiKfi 

their 


tUirqnestioQsrto^lhcsubfe^t  m^ttqr  of  tho^pap^w'  -Qo  the 
ntfaeTrjbami,  the^obk  Lord  stood  forth  as  9  ^pocifk  accuser 
of-dife  Jiondnrabl'firgeneral  near  him  v  nojtvJthptaiKling  .vluch» 
tlkcnoble  Lord  turned  tbei  tables  on  .hmi  ajid  the  hQOQtifabte 
geoeral  iiear  him^  and  thereby  committed  an.  act  pf  T^jbich  htf 
Lordship^onl^r  had  as  yet  itimisKed  an  example*  Lord  Howe 
ipofcetDsevcrd  other  j)omts^  arisifjgfn>m -the  nature  of  the 
evideiice  abxadygivc&i  and  testified  his  utmost  sad^&^ctiov 
lltat  the  noble  Lord  had  at  length  agreed  to  enter  seriov^ 
into  the' inqniry*\  .  .     • 

^  'Mr.  JDeGrty^s :  hiotioa  wa§  then  read  and  agreed .  to ;  oil 
nvhidx  he  foHcmed  k  with  a  Similar  motion,  for  the  attendance 
frfi  General  Jonesy  Colonel  Dixon  and  Major  Stanton*  Abo 
for' John/ MaxweiU,  Joseph  Galloway^  Andrew  Allen,  John 
J^aterson,  Theodore  Morri$>  and  Enoch  Story,  Esqrs.     - 

'  Mp.  J9»rii?  condemned  the  calling  American  refugees,  and 
cnstdm-house  officers,  to  the  bar  of  that  House,  in  order  to 
impeach  and  controvert  the  evidence  of  men  of  high  rank  io 
theii^  professicffl,  and  that  to  prove  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  iihe  people  of  America,  to  support  the  legislative  rights  of 
this  country  over  that.  Was  not  the  dependency  of  Amo? 
rica  already  given  up  ?  Were  not  afts  for  that  purpose  record* 
cd  on  the  statutes  on  the  table  ?  Were  not  commissioner^  aeot 
oat,  to  offer  a  surrender  of  every  claim  but  what  immcdijitd3[ 
related  to  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  crown  ?  Whai 
then  could  the  constitutional  rights  be,  which  the  loyal  part 
of  the  people  of  America  contended-  for?  Not  for  irbc 
supreme  right  of  Pariiament^  that.had  been  given  up ;  not 
for  a  revenue,  that  had  been  long  since  abandoned  j  not  foiy 
any  political  legislative  connection,  for  that  had  been  alreadjp 
negtJtiated  away  by.  the  commissioners,  who  adled  under  the 
conciliatory  afts  of  last  session,  ^d  that  too  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  spirit  arid  letter  of  those  afts;  for  what  then? 
to  shew  that  a  corps  of  mercenaries,  who  would  fight  under 
any  banner;  or  in  any  cause ;  a  few  refugees,  pensioned  and 
supported  by  government,  and  a  set  of  custom-house  officerpi 
whose  very  existence  depended  upon  the  profits  of  thei» 
pklcds  and  emoluments^  will  prove  what?  that  men  coming 
#ifhift  those  respective  descriptions  will  give  evidence  of  the 
sctatimenti  respeftiveiy  entertained  by  them,  of  the  duty,  loy;^ 
ahyv  ktkd  constitutional  sentiments  of  each  other.  ;  i 

"Ife'did^notwibh  to  insinuate  that  there  might  not  be  several 
fei^Aable  individnsds  Whowiere  zealouain  ^support  of  thelegis? 
tecW^  Aghts  of'thib  country;  but  the  truetest  now,and  at  every 
fofiiiie^pei^iOii  wai^tl^Syjand.tliis  only  v  were  they. sufficiently 
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numerous  and  able. to  support  and  maiptain  thfi  king'sigp* 
vernment  against  the  usurped  powers,  supposing  that  it  had 
been  restored  by  a  superior  force  from  thi| .country  ?.  If)xot> 
what  availeth  this  warmth  and  profusion  of  words  ?  Any 
thing  short  of  such  a  disposition  and  ability  united}-  higmStd 
just  nothing;  for  it  amounted  plainly  to  .this,  that  Great- 
Britain  is  at  the  expence  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  millions  a  year^ 
to  wage  a  perpetual  war  with  a  clear 4ecided  majority  .lof  the 
people  of  America;  and  if  we  should  subdue  them,  in  the 
end,  that  we  must  either  consent  to  keep  up  a  war*establish- 
ment,  to  maintain  the  superiority  so  dearly  purchased,  or 
have  our  loyal  subjects  there  liable  to  similar  oppressions  to 
those  wrhich  we  had  put  ourselves  to  so  enormous  an  expenc.e 
to  free  them  from.  Was  the  war  with  America  to  be  conti- 
nued, without  the  least  probability  of  success?  or  if  attended 
with  success, what  were  we  to  iight  for?  for  the  power  of  the 
crown,  not  for  the  rights  of  parliament.  But  he  begged  the. 
npble  Lord's  pardon:  perhaps  every  promise  or  offer  was  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  we  were  again  to  contend  for  uncondi^ 
tional  submission.  The  noble  Lord,  in  a  former  debate,  gave 
an  opinion  to  that  purport.  Whence  then  would  his  aid  he 
drawn  ?  not  from  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  America,  for  they 
abhorred  the  idea.  He  doubted  much,  if  many  of  those  who 
composed  the  provincial  corps  would  draw  their  sword  in 
such  a  cause.  The  best  affedled  in  that  event  would  soon  bc^ 
come  disaffeftedj  even  the  refugees  and  pensioner,s  would  he 
staggered ;  he  meant  such  as  were  so  from  principle ;  and  the 
whole  work  would  be  to  begin  again.  This  country,  at  three 
thousand  miles  distance,  at  war  with  France,  and  probably  on 
the  eve  of  one  with  other  powers,  would  be  conunittedi  in  an 
additional  contest,  with  America  united. ;  So  that  the  whole 
of  the  noble  Lord's  argument  presented  the  following  altera 
native ;  with  a  part  of  the  Americ^i  loyalists  we  continue  the 
war,  in  support  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown ;  or  contend- 
ing for  unconditional  submission  with  the  whole  united  forco 
o£  North  America. 

He  concluded  with  begging  leave  to  put  in  his  claim,  that 
wh^  the  evidence  was  finished,  ministers  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  shield  themselves  under  a  pretence  of  its  being  de» 
fective,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  material  witnesses.;  the 
defeat  must  be  felt  equally  by  both^ides.'  Ministers,  by 
calling  other  witnesses,  had  committed  themselves  without  re- 
serve 'y  he  hoped,  therefore,-  that  neeither  the  hpusc  nor  com* 
mittec  would  pay  thie  ka^t  jittentiw  tP  99^  flimsy  a  pi?etext, 

should 
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shimld  it  here^iifter  be  urged,  as  a  |dea  for  the  justification  of 
thfiar  cotkfud;.      ' 

<''^nie  comQiittee  of  inquiry  was  put  off  to  the  18th. 
V-'. 

..  Mr.  Fox  moved,  that  the  sentence  given  by  the  court-mar- 
tial on-  the'  trial  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  be  laid  before  that 
house.  He  stated  his  reasons  and  intentions  very  loosely; 
said  heidid  not  doubt,  if  his  motion  was  carried,  but  he  should 
move  for  a  copy  of  the  minutes  taken  at  the  trial.  He  was 
not  determined  what  step  he  should  take,  because  a  right  ho- 
nourabk  military  commander  [General  Conway]  now  at  his 
government,  had  pledged  himself  to  the  house,  that  if  Sir 
Hugh. Palliser  should  be  acquitted,  he  would  make  a  motion 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  him  from  his  present  situation. 
At  the  time  alluded  to,  he  withdrew  his  motion,  out  of  re- . 
speft  to  the  honourable  gentleman  5  now  he  should  forbear  to 
repeat  it*  for  the  same  reason. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  remind  the  house,  that  the  only 
«olid  obje^on  urged  against  the  motion  was,  that  as  the  vice- 
admiral  was  going  to  a  court-martial,  a  vote  of  this  house 
mrght  be  supposed  to  influence  his  judges.  Indeed,  the 
house  was  almost  unanimous  in  opinion  relative  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  motion.  A  learned  gentleman  of  great  weight 
f  Attorney  General]  seemed  to  urge  scarcely  iny  other  mo- 
tive of  dis^nt ;  thought  his  accusation  against  his  superior 
w»  ill-founded  from  the  beginning,  and  that,  whether  it  was 
malicious  or  not,  it  certainly  was  highly  deserving  of  cen- 
sure. Another  learned  gentleman,  of  great  legal  knowledge, 
and  the  second  law  officer  of  the  crown  [Solicitor  General] 
went  a  gpod  deal  further  ;  he  pledged  himself  to  that  house, 
that  if  the  vice-admiral  should,  on  his  acquittal,  be  agqin 
employed,  he  would  himself  move  to  impeach  that  minister 
whK>'  should  dare  employ  him.  The  learned  gentleman  was 
not  now  in  his  place  ;  he  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  inte- 
gcity  and  honour ;  and  he  promised,  whenever  he  proceeded 
to  the  performance  of  his  engagement  to  that  house,  he 
would  most  certainly  second  him. 

After  touching  a  little  on  other  topics,  relative  to  the  c^on- 
du^l  of  the  navy,  he  mentioned  the  resignation,  by  letter,  of 
Sir  Robert  Harland,  and  a  mutiny  which  had  broke  out  at 
Torbay;  on  board  the  Defiance,  in  the  fleet  under  the  com«^ 
mand  <rf  Admiral  Arbuthnot. 

If  his  motion  was  agreed  to,  the  sentence  he  promised 
should  be  taken  up  on  some  future  day,  for  the  purjpose  of 
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frartring^swftc^  public  proceeding  tlier^ctt.  He  i^sertG^  Ihat 
the  navy  Wxis  m  general  dissatisfied;  thattJie  scntetKc  W9$ 
kept  yet  as  a  secret ;  thJat  he  had  seen  different  retn-^seotatipm 
of  it  in  the  netvspapcrs  ;  that,  however,  as  they  were  contrar 
didtory,  nothing  could  be  depended  tipori ;  he  wished  tii^ro? 
fore  to  know,  as  the  first  step  necessary  to  futtire  proceedings, 
that  a  copy  of  the  sentence  might  be  made  public,  both  »ini 
that  house  and  elsewhere,  that  the  nation  might  be  enabled 
to  judge  how  far  it  was  justified  by  the  evidence  on  which  it 
was  framed.  ' 

Lord  North  said,  as  he  did  not  hear  any  ground  stdted  fiUf-f 
ficientto  induce  him  to  agree  to  the  motion,  he  would  ceN 
tainly  resist  it.  '  He  heard  that  there  was  a  mutiny  of  thie 
sailors  at  Torbay ;  he  was  sorry  for  it.  He  did  not  know 
the  exaft  particulars,  but  he  understood  that  i^  had  subsided^' 
or  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  quelled. '.  As  to  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Robert  Harland,  it  was  certainly  true ;  it  gave  him  great 
pain ;  but  he  could  assure  the  honourable  gentleman,. that  the 
admiral  desiring  permission  to  strike  his  flag  and  i^ne  on 
shore,  was  not  from  any  disgust  to  the  conduil  of  the  admi- 
ralty-board, at  least  it  was  not  so  expressed  in  the  letter ;  he 
was  therefore  free  to  say,  that  neither  the  resignation  alluded 
to,  nor  the  mutiny  at  Torbay,  had  proceeded  from  any  cii*- 
cuitistance  which  might  aiFord  grounds  of  bringing  a  charge 
against  the  admiralty-board. 

The  honourable  gentleman  had  thrown  out  a  general  imi 
putation  on  the  court-martial,  and  specifically  pointed  at 
some  of  its  members  ;  he  could  assure  him^  if  his  motion  was' 
ultiiti'zJtely  meant  to  criminate  the  gentlemen  so  described,  the: 
sentence  would  not  answer  any  purpose  whatever.  The  court, 
wa^  constituted  according  to  aft  of  parliament ;  no  manage-- 
m^ht  had  been  used ;  the  senior  captains  were  regularly  called 
upon  ;  and  the  honourable  gentleman  could  not  forget  that) 
those  gentlemen  were  upon  their  oaths. 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  discontents'  in  ihc  navy,  and  Cjf - 
the  resignation  of  several  honourable  and  r^speftable  com;*; 
manders.  No  person  entertained  an  higher  opinion  of  the' 
hoiiourable  admiral,  the  ftoble  lord  who  commanded  in  Amc- . 
rica,  and  the  vic:e-adrrtiral,  whose  iiame  had  been  introduced- 
into  the  present  debsite.  He  regretted  the  loss;  to  theservfce 
which  the  abscYiCe  of  fco'many  srbie  ofiicte  must  occasion,iir 
but  he  had  th^  c6nsotetfci¥to^  think  that  their  places  could^Bc: 
supplied  With  m«in6'te$«'«%paitahlc-^^*Meaas  good  a^  theyt," 
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?^  Adinirat'iK?^)^/ saiid',  he  thought  the  motion  a  very  proper 
ewe ;  the  senteAcehad  not  been  as  yet  published.  One  news- 
paper laid^nhat  the  vice-admiral  had  been  most  honourably 
acqititted  f  another^  that  he  had  been  censured  for  a  disobe- 
dience of  orders.'  Hcthought,  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty 
amd'isuspence,  that  the  public>  and  that  house,  ought  to  be 
infohft^d ;  for  certainly,  as  the  sentence  was  represented,  it 
]fc?tust  appear  very  strange  indeed,  to  acquit  a  persqp  honour- 
» ably  in  one  part,  and  censure  him  for  a  breach  of  duty  iii 
another.  He  protested  he  did  not  know  the  sentence.  He 
believed,  biit  he  would  not  undertake  to  say,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  it  was  favourable,  because  he  understood  that 
thie  gentleman  had  been  at  St.  James's,  where  it  was  to  be 
prestimed  he  would  have  hardly  gone,  if  his  judges  had  not 
honourably  acquitted  him  of  the  charges  of  miscondudl  which 
kad  been  preferred  against  him. 

Govemor  Johnstone  said,  that  those  who  attempted  to  foment 
di^ontents  and  disunion  in  the  navy,  deserved  the  heaviest 
(Curses  and  execrations  of  their  country. 

He  condemned  the  injustice  of  arraigning  the  conducl  bf 
men,  respecting  their  public  judgements  given  on  oath  5  and 
said  there  would  be  an  end  of  law  and  justice,  if  men  and 
charafters  were  to  be  questioned  in  such  situations. 

Mr.  Jflmes  Luttrell  conttndedy  that  the  court-martial  was 
not  properly  constituted  in  any  respeft.  No  person  who  had 
been  aboard  that  fleet  on  the  27tli  of  July  ought  to  liave 
adled  in  the  charafter  of  a  judge ;  particularly  if  he  were 
know  to  have  entertained  opinions  either  in  favour  or  against 
the  party  accused.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  person  thus  circum- 
stanced to  attend  as  a  witness,  not  to  adl  in  the  capacity  of  a 
judge.  He  was  on  board  the  Vidlory  the  first  day  of  the 
honourable.  Admiral's  trial,  and  he  remembered  well,  that 
Gajitaitt  Walsingham  was  objefted  to,  and  the  objection  al- 
lowed, because  he  might  be  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  the  "^ 
dpiiiion  of  the  first  law  ofiicef  of  the  crown  stated,  as  the 
ground  6f  the  objection.  If  it  was  a  good  opinion  in  one 
mstance,  it  was.  so  in  another ;  consequently  Captain  Wal- 
singliam  was  unjustly  excluded,  6r  Admiral  Digby,  and  the 
three  captains  of  the  blue  division,  improperly  admitted. 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  to  the  discontents  whach  had  spread  thro* 
the  navy,  and  t)f  the  resignation  of  those  two  great  naval 
offidersj  Sir  J.  Lindsay  and  the  honouralxle  Captain  Gower^ 

Lord  ATdr/A  said,  the  absence  of  Captain  Gower  from'  the 
servicer  gave  him  great  trouble,  because  he  was  persuaded  of 
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his  greajt  professional  deserts;  \^\jA  the  present  wias  the  first  be 
heard  that  Sir  John  Lindsay  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  service,  upon  any  other  ^count  thap.  his  precarious  state 
of  health. 

Governor  7^Z'////^//^said,beshould  speakfromhis  own  know-* 
ledge,  as  to  the  reason  which  induced  Sir  John  Lindsay  to  Atf 
cline  the  service,  and  assured  the  house,  that  they  had  npt 
originated  in  discon,tent,orfrom  any  disapprobation  of  the  cobh 
diio:  of  the  admiralty-board,  but  merely  from  an  indifferent  state 
of  health.  Much  had  been  said  upon  the  impropriety  of  per- 
mitting a  near  relation  of  the  vice-admiral  to  sit  on  his  trial ; 
but,  for  his  part,  he  thought  it. a  very  far-fetched  objeftion, 
and  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  had  recourse  to  it  wer^ 
extremely  hard  set.  It  was,  besides,  frivolous  and  ill-found- 
ed 'y  for  he  knew  no  law  in  this  or  any  other  country,,  on 
which  such  an  objeftion  could  be  maintained,  nor  a  court  that 
would  pay  it  the  least  attention. 

Admiral  Keppel  said,  he  could  confirm  what  had  been  asr- 
serted  by  the  Commodore.  When  he  declined  to  serve  biiQ- 
self.  Sir  John  acquainted  him  with  his  intention,  fortherea^- 
soiis  assigned  by  the  honourable  Commodore,  his  total  inabi- 
X\y,y  to  attend  his  duty,  being  tortured  by  the  gout ;  in  ordcrt 
hc»wever,  to  avoid  any  improper  and  iU-founded  impressions, 
he  prevailed  upon  him  to  delay  the  letter  containing  his  re- 
signation for  a  fortnight  longer,  which  Sir  John  obligingly 
complied  with. 

rdr.  Burhe  begged  pardon  of  the  house}  said  he  by  no 
rnean^  intended  to  mislead  it,  qr  misrepresent  themotiyes 
which  induced  Sir  John,  Lindsay  to  .rc?fign  \  and  he  trus|:e4 
that^  the  friends  of  that  brave  and  able  coiumander  W9ul4 
beli  .2ve  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any,  us|9  of  his  najp,e,  farthei^ 
tha^he  thought  himself  justified,  by  tfuth.  ...  .    ., 

•  Mr.  jF(9a?  said,  he  would  speak,  to  Ae -gi^stioj^s^heii^^^K^ 
he  riV4>  condemn  administration  for  the  fbltowing^reasq 

..First,  ibr  cQllefting  tlie  charge  from  the  minutes  takep:r^)c 
the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel,  instead: of  a^Eial^io^.a  specificr^c- 
cus;itiQ^,  which  would  tove  constrained  4lie 
ciiie  direftly.  for. or  agaip^t  tjifi: chargp.pjE .^^bg^e^e^  - orrt-o 

*  Secondly,  in  constituting  the^qurt  m^^(^,?i.m!P^Ti,f:i^^ 
thi;ee  of  the.  pieijibers,.  jprho  hadj^js.ijfitngsse^,  paj,  thg  fonner 
tfciaU  shewn  . Vji^j^ality r-in.f ^y(?un .  9? ^r ^I^ugt^ ; BjalUsqi:  y)^ 
would  aJ[Ioiw  it  to  Be  aA^JjQii'e^tps^rtJaJity  ;  .l?«t, be-that  a6;jit 
xpay,  it  eqiiaUy  xendered[  t|^  upfit  t^^^ 

Juxigei  ..OAe  of  them  Was  a  hear  relatioA  of  his  own  [Ad- 
miral 
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tt&cA  Digby^j  ST  ipNer!%^5n<>f  as^miich  h(^our  and  high  integrity 
as  evef  IwRWthed^  bift  istill  improper  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a 
poutt  of  \rhich  ht  had  entertained  a  pre-conccived  opinion. 

Thirdly,  on  the  total  variance  and  contradiction  between 
.the  minutes  and  thie  supposed  sentence :  and  finally,  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  sentence  itself,  which,  if  faithfully  reported, 
eonviAed  the  vice-admiral  of  the  principal  fadl  allcdged,  and 
nevertheless  openly  permitted  the  offender  to  escape  with  hn- 
punity. 

Lord  Mulgrave  entered  the  house,  for  the  first  time  that 
diy,  just  as  Mr.  Fox  was  sitting  down,  and  instantly  rose  and 
attacked  the  whole  body  of  opposition  in  very  strong  terms. 
He  defended  the  ccnduft  of  the  noble  Lord  who  presides  at 
the  admiralty-board,  and  the  board  itself;  defied  opposition 
to  make  a  single  charge ;  but  he  knew  the  challenge  was 
fruitless  ;  they  dared  not.  They  were  conscious  of  their  own 
inability,  and  therefore  dealt  in  general  charges,  and  loose 
unmanly  inveftives ;  they  would  not  now  venture  to  state  a 
single  faft,  because  they  foresaw,  they  well  knew,  the  cliarge 
would  recoil  on  themselves,  and  terminate  in  their  own  in- 
fettny.  Divisions  in  the  navy !  Discontents  !  Mutinies  !  It 
Was  false,  it  was  wicked.  Discontents  and  disunion  only  ex- 
iaitcd  in  their  owa  minds ;  they  endeavoured  to  create  them, 
to  nourish  and  foment  them,  in  every  department,  in  that 
lic^6»  and  out  of  it,  by  those  Machiavelian  arts  which  they 
had  basely  imputed  to  others.  They  laboured  incessantly  to 
sow  dissentions,  to  provoke  them,  by  means  the  most  scanda- 
Id^ii  and  dishonourable,  and  laid  the  fault  on  the  admiralty* 
iiOfard,  though  they  done  were  the  authors.  ^They  employed 
dieirfa<Skiou3  emissaries,  their  little  officers,  to  insinuate  thcm- 
steWes  aniong  their  brethren  of  the  profession,  and  in  un- 
guarded moments,  attempted  to  seduce  them  from  the  duty 
thejf'd^d  their  epiintry,  and  rendered  them  the  instruiieiits 
of  thieifabandoned  atid  wicked  policy,  thereby  to  give  a  colour 
tlf  thIcSrarts ;  employed  the  most  fair  arid  honourable  dispo- 
sillbhs^in  purposes,  which,  if  apparent;,  the  persons  alluded  to 
ti^Dtiia'  told  tn  the  most  titter  abhorrence.  Under  the  sem- 
blance of  ^trnth  and  honest  intentions,  they  resorted  to  every 
jlj^eiSc^^  falsehood'  arid  delusion.. 

"fHis  Lordship  t*as  Tilere  caUed  to  ov^ct  by  the  Speaker, 

who  begged  that  lis  LoHship  would  at  le?ist  permit  him  to 

read  tltt  questioh.    This'  liiMng  -  complied  with,  the  noble 

hoxA  rcsuxned  his  sjpeec^  *,  but  waVa^iu  ititerrtqxted  by  the 

'■•  -'■  ■'.  ■    SpcaTcer, 
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Speaker,  who  pressed  the  propriety  of  his  wsdtlngawhilp,  till 
he  heard  some  o£  tl^e  arguments  urged  m.  support  x>jiE  the 
motion.]  ,  ■.:•'- 

Mr.  Burke  rose  and  said,  that  the  discontent  an4  general 
dissatisfa£lion  stated  by  that  side  of  the  house,  be  the  cau^ 
what  it  may,  was  ahnost  universal.  The  noble  Lord,  who 
had  been  with  so  much  propriety  compelled  to  sit  down,,  w^ 
modest  enough,  however  contradiftory  it  might  be  to  some  oJ" 
his  assertions,  to  acknowledge  it ;  but,  says  the  noble  ^Lor^d^ 
the  opposition  it  is,  that  has  created  and  fomented  the^^c,  $5* 
contents.  Is  the  noble  Lolrd  serious^  or  has  he  rather  lia4Ff> 
course  to  his  celebrated  argument  of  tu  quoque  ?  **  It  was.npt 
I  that- did  it,  but  it  was  you."  Such  an  answer  is  just  o^.^  lip(5 
with  the  noble  Lord's  politeness,  and  wit,  and  pleasantry.  He 
has  a  great  example  in  this  line  of  debate,  th6  noble  Lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon.  He  is  sometimes  more  angry  than  his  nptJp 
friend,  but  when  he  pleases,  he  can  be  almost  as  witty. 

But  leaving  the  noble  Lord's  wit  and  politeness  ;to  tjbp  ^ad- 
miration  of  his  friends,  the  whole  of  the  noble  Lord's.diii 
course,  in  point  of  designed  ciFeft,  deserves  an  answer,  thoyg^^ 
I  think,  no  particubr  part  of  it  does.  I  should  be  soiry  tg 
have  so  disagreeable  a  task  assigned  me,  not  even  the  politCr 
ness  and  the  candour  of  the  noble  Lord  shall  provoke  me. 
. .,  The  tenor  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech  is,  that  discontents  iii. 
the  navy  do  exist  j  but  that  the  reason  they  do,  is  owing  .,tQ. 
opposition,  who,  by  Machiavelian  arts  and  by  einissaries,  and 
faftious  and  wicked  agents,  have  really  sown  them,  anH  .nQ\^. 
expeft  to  reap  a  wicked  harvest.  I  take  it,  that  by  this  th^' 
lioble  Lord  means  that  opposition  expeft  to  be  able  to  dispiajcfj 
the  present  members  of  the  admiralty-boai-d.  Is,  or  can,.tBjb^ 
^ohle  Lord  be  serious,  when  he  makes  such,  assertions  ?  SWe- 
ly  not.  Can  he  persuade  himself,  or  rather,  which  is  the  truth 
of  the  question,  does  he  hope  to  be  able  to. persuade  this 
house,  or  the  nation,  that  men  of  a  high  and  nice  prpjfessiq-^ 
nal  sense  of  honour,  can  be  seduced  from  their  duty,.bjr 
speeches  or  harangues  made  by  his  honourable  friend  or  him 
within  these  walls  ?  Was  there  a  member  .prcseht  who  be-^ 
iieved  that  the  honotu-able  commander  of  the  Western  .sqii^-y 
^ron,  or  the  noble  Lord,  the  vice-adiniral  under  thejgalle^^ 
or  that  able  officer,  Sir  Robert  Harland,  were  the  tpois.  Q^QPf, 
position  ?  Where  was  the  temptation  ?.  What  end  dJF  ambi- 
tion, or  resentment,  or  advantage,. or  lucre  could  it  answqc  t 
Or  what  speculative  reaspns  could  be^jarg^  sui^cient  tp'jijsfii'i- 
fy  such  a  dtfeftion  ?  Si}ch.5  ?SPJ5?it»a^TOls  Juttcrly^  i^P^ " 
^ ' ^      "  ^ T)ablc^ 
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bable,  arid  unfouncjcd  in  any  motive  which  is  supposed  to 
operttc  upon  human  conduft,  particularly  when  applied  to 
the  military  service,  where  almost  every  thing  dear  or  yalu- 
dBle  to  an  oiHcer,  but  his  honour,  must  be  sacrificed,  and  no 
one  objcft  whatc^'cr  to  balance  it  in  the  opposite  scale. 
"  The  true  cause  of  the  present  discontents  ought  to  be  carc- 
jFully -examined  into  and  investigated.  There  ought  to  be  no 
side  adopted  in  the  discussion  of  so  weighty  and  important  a 
crUcstion.  The  malady  existed  ;  no  remedy  could  be  applied, 
till  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  discovered,  and  its  degree  and 
probable  causes  decided  upon.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  was 
periiiitted  to  gain  strength,  to  take  a  deep  root,  and  spread 
a^ul  insinuate,  itself  into  every  part  of  the  naval  constitution. 
It  Vould  and  must  prove  mortal. 

The  successive  resignation  of  three  great  officers  was  not  a 
fliatter  that  should  be  passed  over  in  silence  or  lightly  treat- 
ed. The  resignation  of '  another  very  respectable  officer 
l^Captain  Levison  Gower],  nearly  allied  to  a  noble  Lord  who 
at  present  presides  in  his  Majesty's  councils  [Lord  Gower], 
were  circumstances  which  ought  to  create  alarm  in  every 
man  who  had  the  interest  of  his  country  at  heart.  Parlia- 
ment had  a  great  interest  in  the  services  of  such  men,  at  such 
a  crisis ;  that  house,  in  particular,  should  a(t  in  the  capa- 
city of  state  physician.  To  remove  the  disorder,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  it.  Nothing  it  was 
j^ssible  to  urge  to  the  contrary  would  be  sufficient  to  excuse 
atay  negleft.  To  refuse  to  enquire  was  to  abandon  the  pa- 
tient to  his  fate ;  or  administering  to  him  mere  palliatives  or 
^uack  medicines,  instead  of  the  most  speedy  and  effeftual 
cute. 

/He  considered  the  present  motion  in  that  light,  as  the  first 
necessary  step  ;  and  he  trusted,  that  every'side  of  the  house, 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  would  unite  as  one  man,  to  interfere,  and  en- 
deavour to  learn  which  side,  the  great  officers  or  the  admi- 
ralty board,  were  to  blame  ?  If  the  former,  in  the  language 
oF  the  noble  Lord,,  had,  in  breach  of  their  duty,  suffered 
theiniselves  to  be  made, the  instruments  of  faftion,  it  was  a 
short  question  J  let  them-  no  longer  conceal  themselves  un* 
dcr  false  pretierices  of  ill-treatment ;  let  them  be  held  forth  as 
obpcfts  of  contempt  and' public  indignation.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  thost  brave  and  deserving  men  had  been  sacrificed  to 
pci^onal-fesentments,-  party  viewsy  and  ministerial  intrigue, 
let  the  authors  of  so  diabolical  and  nefarious  a  scheifae 'of  po- 
litics 
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Utics  be  removed  from  their  present  situation,  and  undergo 
a  punishment  suited  to  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes. 

What  pointed  out  the  urgent  necessity  of  such  a  procedure 
by  that  house,  was  this  very  important  consideration,  that 
tlie  na^y  ^va<;  our  best  protection,  and  the  basis  of  our  power, 
or  indeed  independent  existence ;  consequently,  it  behoved 
'  us  in  particular  to  take  special  care  that  no  evil  be  left  unreihe- 
died  in  that  service,  on  the  execution  and  good  government 
of  whidi  the  glory,  great  interests,  and  ei'en  salvation  of 
this  country  almost  solely  depended* 

Lord  Mulgrave  denied  that  he  made  use  of  the  words  **l!t- 
tie  officers ;"  his  expression  being,  that  little  faftious  einis* 
sarles  endeavoured  to  get  hold  of  officers  in  unguarded  mi* 
nutes,  &c. 

His  Lordship  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  admiralty«-board» 
both  as  to  tlie  framing  the  charge  against  Sir  Hugh 'Palliscr^ 
the  constituting  the  court-martial  that  tried  him,  and  the 
sentence  given  by  that  court.  No  accuser  had  appeared 
against  the  vice  admiral ;  the  board  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  to  know  if  he  had  any  accusation  ; 
he  answered,  that  he  had  not :  the  court  had  been  legally 
constituted,  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  aft  of 
Parliament ;  and  as  to  the  sentence,  the  honourable  gentler- 
men  were  much  mistaken  or  misinformed,  if  they  imagined 
there  was  any  part  of  the  sentence  or  precedent  proce^ings 
which  would  not  stand  the  most  rigid  examination. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  to  the  abusive  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  first 
speech,  he  had  but  one  answer  to  give,  as  applicable  to  admi- 
nistration in  a  body ;  that  opposition  were  well  warranted  t^ 
reply  to  them,  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  author  [SwifV« 
Gulliver]  a  little  altered  and  enlarged ;  where,  at  the  conclu- 
sion  of  his  well  known  travels,  he  says.  He  could  bear  them 
well  enough  in  some  respefts  ;  he  could  make  allowances  for 
their  incapacity,  ignorance,  folly,  corruption,  love  of  f^oc 
and  emolument ;  he  could  pity  them  for  their  blunders,  their 
wants,  weaknesses,  and  gross  stupidity  5  he  felt  fcwr  their  mi- 
serable situation,  knowing  not  whether  to  rush  heatdlong  on 
certain  ruin,  or  retreat  with  safety :  but  despicable,  unprin- 
cipled, and  detested  as  they  were,  he  had  nevertheless  learned 
to  treat  their  persons  with  respeft ;  yet  when  such  men  grow 
insolent  and  abusive,  urged  their  claimis  of  merit  for  wh;^t 
they  deserve  an  axe ;  when  he  beheld  such  men,*in  the  very 
piidst  of  those  dire  disasters  and  national  misfortunes,  endesi^ 
vouring  to  contend  that  those  misfortunes  do  not  exist  \  or 

if 
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if  they  do,  that  they  ought  justly  and  solely  to  be  imputed  to 
opposition  ;  to  see  a  lump  of  deformity  and  disease,  of  folly 
and  wickedness,  of  ignorance  and  temerity,  smitten  with 
pride,  immediately  breaks  all  measure  of  patience  ;  it  being 
hardly  conceivable  that  so  much  pride,  vice,  and  folly,  could 
exist  in  the  same  aiiimal. 

Col.  Barre  said  he  would  meet  the  noble  Lord's  two  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  constitution  of  the  court-martial, 
by  two  precedents  ;  one  from  the  Journals  in  the  eighteenth 
of  George  the  Second,  and  the  other  from  the  noble  Lord':; 
own  mouth.  His  Lordship  having  said,  that  that  house  had 
no  right  to  revise  a  court-martial,  or  censure  their  conduft, 
the  precedent  proved,  that  such  a  rcvisal,  and  such  a  censure, 
bad  taken  place  and  been  passed,  in  the  year  1745,  on  the 
-court-martial  who  tried  Captain  Norris  for  misconduft  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  other  instance  insisted  upon  by  the 
noble  Lord  was,  that  the  admiralty-board  had  no  discretion- 
ary power  to  excuse  tlxe  attendance  of  any  captain,  should 
his  senior  rank  in  the  service  entitle  or  compel  him  to  serve  on 
the  court-martial.  In  answer  to  this,  the  Colonel  alluded  to 
the  case  of  the  noble  I^ord  himself,  who,  a  few  days  since,  in 
that  House,  had  publicly  declared,  that  Jic  had  refuged, though 
regularly  called  upon,  to  serve  upon  the  court-martial ;  add- 
ing, that  he  would  rather  relinquish  the  service,  however 
dear  his  ship's  officers  and  crew  were  to  him,  tlian  consent  to 
sit  upon  the  vice  admiral's  trial,  lest  he  sliould  be  suspefted 
of  }>artiality. 

Here,  then,  were  two  instances  5  one  to  prove  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  no  very  cxaft  disciplinarian  in  this  line,  and 
that  his  example  did  not  serve  much  to  prevent  mutiny  :  the 
other,  that  the  noble  Lord  was  convinced  in  his  own  mind, 
that  he  was  not  proper  to  sit,  lest  he  should,  with  the  best: 
and  most  honourable  and  unprejudiced  dispositions,  in  spite 
of  his  judgment,  be  imperceptibly  influenced  by  what  he 
thought,  not  by  whnt  he  heard. 

The  noble  Lord  had  begged  pardon  for  diflering  in  opi- 
nion from  his  honourable  friend  behind  him,  [Mr.  Burke,] 
but  witli  visible  niiu-ks  of  passion  said,  that  no  discontents, 
mutinies,  or  disunion  existed  in  the  navy  in  gencrid,  or  any 
one  part  of  it.  Now  the  truth  was,  that  they  did  exist,  and 
that  to  a  very  great  degree  •,  and  further,  that  opposition  was 
not  chargeable  with  being  the  authors.  He  advised  the 
noble  Lord  to  look  nearer  home.  If  the  noble  Lord  could  not 
gain  admittance  into  th :  cabinet,  a  sudden  peep,  he  believed, 

V«)L.  XII.  G  would 
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woalid  be  sufficient  to  convince  him,  that  disunion,  discon* 
tent,  and  mutiny,  originated  nearer  the  fountain-head. 
There  he  would  behold  one  minister  contending  for  uncon* 
ditional  submission  y  another  for  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
com^ssioners  to  the  American  Congress ;  a  third  haran* 
jrning  on  public  profusion  and  corrupt  contraAs;  and  a 
fouirth  defending  both  public  and  private  contraAs^r.no  matter 
whether  made  openly  at  the  board,  or  secretly  witli  Mr.  At- 
kinson in  his  Lordship's  own  closet.  In  short,  the  noble  Lordy 
if  admitted  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  temple,  would  be- 
hold nothing  from  day  to  day,  that  as  a  patriot  he  must  not 
lament  and  earnestly  deprecate.  Even  if  his  Lordship  pos- 
sessed less  public  virtue,  he  must  feel  very  sensibly  for  such  a 
jrtate  of  things,  upon  common  motives  of  prudence,  as  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  must  teach  him,  that  the  disagreements  of 
his  friends  contained  in  them  the  seeds  of  political  dissolution, 
and  of  course  would  deprive  tliis  country,  at  least  for  a  whiky 
of  the  civil  services  of  the  noble  Lord. 

But,  without  representing  matters  of  this  kind  upon  truitr 
or  speculation,  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  that 
house  and  the  public,  to  shew  that  the  cabinet  was  divided^ 
and  that  our  chief  discontents  were  there  generated.  He  had 
observed  it  long ;  he  would  not  rest  the  grounds  of  this  as- 
sertion upon  hearsay  or  opinion,  but  upon  fa^  which  came 
out  in  that  house.'- 

When  the  commissioners  under  the  aft,  called  the  Prohibi- 
tory Aft,  of  the  winter  session  1775,  were  sent  to  offer  terms 
to  America,  a  right  honourable  military  commander,  (i^2d 
of  May  1776,)  who  is  now.  doing  duty  at  his.  government^ 
[General  Conway,]  moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  that  the 
instruftions  given  to  the  cornmissLoners  might  be  laid  before 
that  house,  in  order  that,  if  they  were  not  full  enough,  his 
Majesty  might  be  empowered  to  grant  specific  terms  to  his 
American  subjects,  before  the  sword  was  finally .  dr^wn,  ne- 
ver to  be  again  sheathed  till  the  destruftion  o£  one  or  both, 
countries  should  be  eftcftcd.  He  recoUefted-that  theuoble 
Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  had  been  reluftantly,  he  be- 
lieved,-ch^wi*  izito  this  accursed  American  war,  and  who 
had,  against  Lis  own  judgment,  been  compelled  to  pursue  it^ 
aaid^  ^*  He  was  always  of  opinion  that  rebels  were  to  be' 
treated  with  ;  that  if  any  benefit  could  be  derived  to  Great 
^Britain,  he  saw  no  objcftion  or  difl^rence  whether  it  was 
with  a. foreign  enemy  or  with  rebels;  with  armed  rebels,  or 
with  rebels  who  had  laid  down  their"  arms."     What  answer 

did 
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did  the*  noble  Lord,  the  American  secretary,  make,  who  then, 
as  he 'does  now,  sat  next  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  i 
^^  That  no  commissioner  could  ever  mean  to  send  out  instruc* 
tions  to  treat  with  rebels  in  arms }  that  commanders  both  by. 
sea  and  land  were  to  carry  on  war  with  rebels  in  arms ;  how 
then  could  they  treat  with  than  i  The  noble  Lord  cannot 
mean  any  such  thing. ;  I  told  him  so  in  council ;  I  told  him  that 
I  differed  from  him ;  and  conceive,  therefore,  when  his  Lord* 
ship  talks  of  treating  with  armed  rebels,  he  means  no  more- 
than  to  receive  submissions  from  any  colony,  body  of  men,  or 
individual,  who  should  shew  a  desire  to  return  to  their  dqty ; 
but  to  treat  of  the  terms  of  subnussion,  the  noble  Lord  must, 
know,  that  no  treaty  could  be  entered  into  with  rebels  armed, 
or  unarmed,  respecting  the  measure  of  obedience  to  be  paid, 
to '  the  supreme  legislature/* 

-  Here  then,  is  the  first  minister  of  a  great  country,  and  the 
first  minister  of  war,  and  miniAer  for  America,  differing  in 
Parliament  on  a  matter  of  the  very  utmost  importance. — 
What  did  we  hear  lately  from  the  same  noble  Lords?  but 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  absolutely  declarin^i  ^hat 
we  werfe  bound  to  fulfil  the  terms  held  out  by  the  conciliatory 
a&s  of  last  session,  and  the  offers  made  by  the  commis* 
sioners,  which  accompanied  them ;  and  the  other  noble  Lord 
expresdy  contradiAing  him.  Here  then  was  faction,  discon- 
tent, and  disunion,  sown  in  the  very  vitals  of  executive  go* 
vemmciit.  ;  How  was  it  possible  that  any  measures,  so  rsuli- 
cally  contradifiory,  could  succeed  ?  or  that  either  or  both 
pbms  could  be  carried  into  execution  ? 
.  After  stating  these  cabinet  and  parliamentary  disagreements 
between  the  two  noble  Lords,  he  represented  them  as  news-' 
paper  authors,  and  paragraph  writers.  This  he  brought,  he 
said,  as  aproof  without  doors,  that  their  Lordships  carried 
their  disagreements  into  print,  and,  like  other  injured  charac- 
ters of  great  weight,  sought  that  justice  at  the  bar  of  the 
public,  which  each  imagined  his  opponent  had  refused. 

Says  one  noble  lord  in  the  newspaper,  "  When  the  account 
of  D'Estaing's  saiKng  arrived  in  town,  you  were  fifty  miles 
distance."  "  No,  (replies  the  other,)  I  was  but  eight,  and 
,you  were  twenty."  Says  one  noble  Lord,  in  a  flaming  para- 
graph, "  Your  Lordship  is  indolent ;  the  American  war  would 
be  .^e£lually  carried  on  if  you  had  properly  employed  the 
means  put  into  your  hands."  "  No,  (says  the  other  noble. 
IiiOrd,  in  another  flaming  para~ raph,)  the  blame  is  not  with 
ihcr  treasury,  but  in  the  other  departments,  by  which  men  are 
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neither  procured,  nor  Vessels  to  carry  them*.  After  describing 
this  paragraph  war,  carried  on  between  the  noble  Lords 
in  a  ludicrous  manner,  he  grew  serious,  and  affirmed,  that 
disunion,  feAion,  cabal,  and  discontent,  must  pervade  every 
inferior  department  of  the  state,  when  its  source  flowed  froni 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  national  councils;  and  its  appearance 
in  print  made  its  way  in  such  a  manner,  as  must  have  disgraced 
two  quacks  contending  for  the  superior  virtues  of  their 
wonderful  bohises  and  pills. 

Lord  North  denied  that  he  and  his  noble  friend  ever  dif- 
fered in  Cabinet  or  that  House ;  they  might  have  expressed 
themselves  in  a  different  manner,  but  their  sentiments  were 
substantially  the  same.  He  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  Lord,  for  treating  with  armed  rebels.  He  would  be  so 
still  in  the  same  situation.  His  noble  friend  meant  as  he  did  ; 
he  meant  to  do  what  the  prohibitory  aft  authorized  his  Ma- 
jesty's confidential  servants  to  do.  That  aft  gave  no  power  to 
treat  of  measures  of  submission ;  but  it  did  not  tie  up  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  hearing  what 
terms  of  obedience  the  rebels  were  ready  to  offer.  To  grant 
such  terms  was  something  very  different  fi-om  receiving  and 
transmitting  them  home,  to  be  considered  and  finally  decided 
upon  in  Parliament. 

The  honourable  gentleman  had  dubbed  him  an  author  and 
a  paragraph  writer!  He  assured  him,  that,  he  never  corre- 
sponded with  the  newspapers. — He  had  not  yet  attained  to 
that  linnour  ;  and  he  was  not  so  very  desirous  to  appear  in 
print  as  to  commence  a  paragraph  writer.  He  never  did,  nor 
believed  cvcrAvould  write  a  paragraph :  andlie  added,  upon 
his  honour,  that  if  any  such  paragraphs  as  those  described  ap- 
peared, he  knew  "not  who  wrote  them.  r 

Lord  George  G.^rmain  avowed  the  same  sentiments.  He 
was  much  surprized  that  the  honourable  gentleman  should  lay 
so  great  a  stress  upon  paragraplis  in  the  newspapers..  It  was 
a  very*  extraordinary  proof  indeed  of  the  divisions  wliich  he 
supposed  prevailed  in  cabinet.  He  could  assure  the  honour- 
able gentleman  he  knew  of  no  such  divisions. 

As  to  the  matters  alluded  to  m  former  debates,  he  said  they 
were  very  improper  to  be  introduced  at  present.  He  protested 
that  he  did  not  remember  that  he  ever  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sion, *f  I  differed  from  tlic  noble  Lord  (meaning  the  noble 

Lord 

*  See  the  Remembrancer  for  1778,  p:'gc  iv:?,  where  these  pa- 
ragraphs are  preserved* 
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Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon)  in  cabinet,  and  I  told  him  so."  It 
wsis  tmhit'to  repeat  words  casually  dropped  iri  debate  $  but 
as  well  from  recoUeAion  as  the  frame  of  his  own  mind,  he  was 
clear  that  no  such  expression  could  have  dropiped  from  himt 
because  he  could  never  remain  in  a  situation  where  he  must 
be  obligedf  from  his  own  opinions,  to  interrupt  and  obstruct 
the  national  councils. 

Colonel  Barre  insisted  on  his  former  assertion,  respedbing 
the  expressions,  and  contrariety  of  sentiments  which  had  fallen 
from  liim  in  the  debate  first  alluded  to;  but  as  to  the  news- 
paper attacks,  he  was  now  led  to  believe  that  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon  was  not  concerned  in  them,  but  that  this 
celebrated  literary  warfare  was  carried  on  between  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  American  department,  the  former  of  whom  was 
at  the  time  amusing  himself  with  his  kettle-drums  and  raree 
shews  at  Portsmouth. 

He  protested  that  he  did  not  allude  to  those  ridiculous  cir* 
cumstances  to  answer  the  temporary  purposes  of  debate.  It 
was  not  intended  as  a  political  squib,  but  to  bring  to  the  re* 
coUedlion  of  the  house,  that  the  measures  respecting  Ame- 
rica, were  begot  in  disunion  and  disaffeAion,  though  not  in 
mutiny  ^  for  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last  fairly  confessed, 
that  he  would  sooner  resign,  than  oppose  or  embarrass,  or 
counteract  the  opinions  of  his  noble  firiend ;  and  as  to  the 
correspondence  with  the  Morning  Post  and  Public  Advertiser^ 
however  laughable  it  might  appear,  it  pointed  to  very  serious 

circumstJmces  indeed. ^It  shewed  that  the  account  of 

D'Estaitig's  sailing  from  Toulon  on  the  15th  readied  I^ndon 
onthe27th  of  April,he  bclievedonthc  24th  or25th ;  that  there 
was  not  one  cabinet  minister  in  tovm  to  receive  the  dispatch, 
and  to  2&  upon  it.  One  was  twelve  miles  oiF,  and  got  no  no- 
tice ;  another  fifty  5  a  third  an  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  with  his  flags,  kettle-dr^ms 
and  streamers  at  Portsmouth  j  and,  if  he  recolleAed  right,  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  gaping  at  the  wonderful  affairs 
that  were  then  exhibiting  there  under  the  direAion  of  his 
merry  colleague. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  this  devoted  country  at  tlie  very 
eve  of  the  naval  campaign  of  1778,  If  ministers!  had,  how- 
ever, after  such  a  criminal  negleft  of  duty,  such  a  shameful 
waste  of  time,endeavouredby  double  assiduity  tomake  amends, 
he  could  have  passed  over  this  very  extraordinary  scene  in 
silence.     But  what  was  their  conduct  ?  Instead  of  expediting 
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the  armament  then  fitting  out  for  Admiral  Byron,  they  began 
to  paragraph  each  other  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  when  this 
disgraceful  aUei*cation  was  finished,  after  they  had  exhausted 
their  whole  budget  of  inveftive  and  abuse,  they  permitted  Mr. 
Byron  to  sail  on  the  9th  of  June  with  19  sail  of  the  line,  by 
which,  besides  the  not  being  earlier  prepared,  they  had  sa- 
crificed a  period  of  six  weeks  to  their  own  personal  resent- 
ments and  recriminatory  charges  and  accusations. 

Lord  Mulgrave  rose,  and  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  misrepresented  his  words,  that  the  case  cited  from  the 
Journals  was  not  a  precedent  sufficient  to  support  the  present 
motion;  because  the  trial  of  Captain  Norris  was  a  mock  one, 
and  a  withholding  of  justice  •,  that  his  not  attending  the  court- 
martial  on  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  because  he  held  two  situa- 
tions, one  military,  the  other  civil ;  and  as  there  were  ofScers 
enough  to  supply  his  place,  it  was  thought  more  proper  to  rcr 
quire  his  attendance  at  the  admiralty-board.  His  Lordship 
complained  of  having  his  words  watched,  and  tlie  manifest 
disorder  of  recurring  to  matters  which  happened  in  former 
debates,  but  was  called  to  order  by 

The  Speaker  rose  and  observed,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  first 
spoke  to  the  question,  without  so  much  as  hearing  the  motion 
read,  or  a  single  argument  urged  in  its  support,  which  was  exr 
tremely  irregular  and  improper  ;  that  he  had  been  indulged  a 
second  time,  and  now  rose  a  third  time,  which  was  a  depar- 
ture from  all  order  •,  he  must  therefore  insist,  unless  the  house 
contradifted  him,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  sit  down. 

The  house  grew  disorderly,  some  crying.  Chair  !  others^ 
Lord  Mulgrave  !  till  Mr.  Righy  rose  to  the  point  of  order.  He 
observed,  that  no  member  had  a  right  to'speak  more  than  once 
to  the  same  question  ;  unless  to  explain,  or  to  a  faft  \  that 
tlie  noble  Lord  had  been  already  permitted  to  speak  twice, 
and  \i-as  now  on  his  leg?  for  the  third  time.  This  was  still 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  noble  Lord  was  not  present 
<luring  the  greater  part  of  the  debate.  There  were  many 
gentlemen  who  sat  out  the  whole  debate  that  had  not  as  yet 
spoke  j  and  if  the  noble  Lord  was  again  permitted  to  speak,  it 
would  go  to  establish  a  rule  of  debate,  that  he  who  from 
the  bc^ginning  attended  in  his  place,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  speak  at  all,  while  he  who  was  absent  the  foregoing  part 
of  the  day,  might  rise  and  speak  a$  offen  as  he  pleased.  I^rd 
Mulgrave  sat  down^  and  in  a  few  minutes  quitted  the  house. 

Lord  Nf^th  rose  to  speak  to  order ;  but  the  Chair  calling 
for  support^  Ills  Lordship  was  obliged  to  sit  down. 

As  soon  as  the  house  was  quiet,  his  Lordship  rose  again  ; 
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Mr.  Righy  said,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  been  up  five  times, 
three  of  wiich  he  was  permitted  to  debate,  and  was  now  pro- 
ceecUng  for  the  fourth  time. 

Mr.  Turner  compliain^d  greatly  of  the  improper  indulgence 
shewn  to  the  noble  Lord,  and  said,  he  despised  any  man  who 
suffered  any  such  improper  indulgence  to  any  minister.  - 

His  Lordship  was  again  obliged  to  sit  down. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  house  divided ;  ayes  78, 
noes  157. 

May  14«. 

No  debate.     Adjourned  to  the  17th. 
May  17. 

After  reading  the  tax-bills,  upon  which  tliere  was  no  de- 
bate, and  going  through  some  private  business,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  unexpeftedly  took  place. 

Hon.  T.  Luttrell  began  with  an  excuse  to  the  House  for 
absenting  himself  ever  since  Easter  -,  he  thought  no  mem- 
ber ought  to  be  absent  so  long  a  time  when  so  much  bu- 
siness was  transafting,  without  a  better  plea  than  eitlicr 
private  affairs,  or  a  slight  indisjwsition.  He  desired  it  might 
be  understood,  that  he  had  staid  from  Parliament  from  nei- 
ther of  those  motives  j  but  because  he  was  convinced  that 
it  had  become  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  leagued  with  the  present  incorrigible  mi- 
nisters, to  withdraw  from  that  defiled  spot,  and  cease  to  give 
their  countenance  to  those  mock  debates,  and  a  mask  of  can- 
did discussion,  which  could  jscrve  no  better  end  than  to  de- 
ceive and  betray  their  constituents.  He  hoped  that  he 
had  in  no  quarter  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having  changed 
,his. political  principles  j  such  instability  of  mind  he  should 
be  sufficiently  ashamed  of,  without  adding  thereto  the  worst 
of  all  political  apostacies  imaginable — the  changing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  opposition,  to  adopt  those  of  the  other 
»side  of  the  floor.  His  friends  near  him  had,  he  founcj,  by 
their  hopeless  perseverance,  differed  from  him  as  to  their 
line  of  cohduA !  But  he  was  far  from  singular ;  for  he 
could  produce  a  list  of  more  than  thirty,  as  respeftable  pub- 
lic characShers  as  any  in  England,  who  had  also  retired  into 
the  country,  and  openly,  avowed  die  same  motives.  He 
called  upon  the  opposition  in  a  body  to  secede  from  the 
house,  and  draw  up  a  proper  representation  and  i»ppeal  to  the 
people  ;  pointing  out  the  justifiable  reasons  for  such  a  step 
from  the  imminent  pVril  to  which  the  state  is  reduced  by 
an   unconstitutional  and  corrupt   Iiiiliience  in   Parliament, 
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seconding  the  most  ruinous  measures  of  government  that 
cdiild  possibly  be  devjsqd. ,  He  declared  that  nothing  short 
of  so  important  and  so  particular  a  call  as  the  .subjcA  he; 
was  about  to  introduce  could  now  have  brought  him  thi- 
ther, and  he  would  not  detain  them  very  long.  The  £s£t^ 
he  proceeded  to  state  were  these :  That  the  discontents  aboard 
the  ffe^j  so  far  from  being  confined  to  a  single  ship  [the 
Defiarice],  had  been  general  in  almost  every  ship  of  the 
line  of  battle,  occasioned  either  by  a  change  of  their  cap- 
tains, on  Admiral  Keppel's  trial,  or  by  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  skill  of  their  present  flag  ofiicers,  or  a  detention  of 
their  pay.  Many  of  the  crews  belonging  to  the  capital 
ships  had  aftually  refused  to  weigh  anchor  till  their  wages 
were  discharged.  Several  hundred  seamen  from  the  Ame- 
rican squadrons,  with  two  or  tliree  years  pay  due,  had  beeu 
arbitrarily  and  illegally  turned  over  to  other  ships,  and  or- 
dered out  on  service  without  receiving  a  shilling — ^mqn 
who,  in  addition  to  the  strift  justice  of  their  demands,  might 
plead  the  most  aftive  and  meritorious  services.  A  court- 
martial  for  mutiny  had  been  holden  on  board  the  Egmont^ 
of  74  guns,  at  Plymouth ;  three  or  four  men  were  sentenced 
to  death,  others  to  be  whipped,  and  the  rest  of  the  muti- 
neers, by  a  new  mode  of  decimation,  were  (as  he  understood) 
draughted  forth,  ten  in  each  body,  and  conveyed  into  the 
other  men  of  war  in  commission,  tliat  they  might  inno- 
culate  the  whole  navy  with  the  same  contagion  j  and  doubt- 
less to  prevent  a  second  disturbance  from  arising  in  the 
same  ship,  they  had  supplied  this  deficiency  of  her  comple- 
ment by  taking  out  the  seamen  from  the  Pearl  frigate,  lately 
come  home  from  New  York,  and  ordered  the  Egmont  to  sea, 
wi;hout  saying  a  word  of  payment  to  the  men. 

The  treasurer  of  the  navy  (by  his  account),  states  to  have 
nei:ir  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  public  money  for 
the  use  of  the  fleet  remainuig  in  his  hands  the  31st  of  De- 
cember 1778,  of  which  about  forty  thousand  jK)unds  belong- 
ed to  the  cohimn  of  seamen's  wa^es.  Why  is  not  this  mo- 
ney issued  so  far  as  it  may  go  r  and  let  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon  lose  not  a  minute  ia  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency. "  Do  not  attempt  to  send  more  ships  out  of 
port  while  so  serious  and  alarming  a  grievance  exists." 
The  ads  of  Parliament  of  the  *ith  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  a£t  of  tlic  last  reign,  enti.tle  the  men  to  their  pay 
within  a  cale.idar  month  after  they  are  discharged  the  ser- 
vice or  turned  c\er.     Your  lleet  must  sail  from  the  coast 

very 
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very  soon,  or  leave  thie  French  mastera  of  the  seas.  The  un- 
foittmate  business  off  Jersey  calls  for  vigour  and  dispatch  on 
our  part.  Unfortunate  it  certainly  is.  Consider  the  fair 
account  between  both  countries  of  that  expedition.  It  was 
undertaken  (like  the  expedition  of  Thnrot  in  the  last  war) 
by  »•  private  adventurer,  with  assistance  from  some  rich  mer- 
chants of  St.  Maloes,  and  two  or  three  frigates  bearing  the 
King's  commission.  Those  fngates  and  a  score  of  boats  have 
been  destroyed  •,  one  frigate,  indeed,  of  32  guns,  brought 
away ;  so  much  for  our  success.  But  consider  the  advantages 
that  have  resulted  therefrom  to  the  enemy. 

As  there  were  no  cruizers  nor  advic&*boats  stationed  near 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  by  bur  vigilant  ministers  for  the  marine  de-\ 
partment,  the' French  appeared  off  Jersey  on  Thursday,  April 
29;  the  intelligence  reached  England  not  till  the  Sunday  even- 
ing following,  though  the  wind  was  fair  enough  to  bring  dis^^ 
patches  from  thence  to  Spithead  in  eighteen  hours.  He 
blaHned  not  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  circumstanced  as  his  in- 
formation stood,  for  having,  in  the  height  of  his  zeal  and 
forwardness  to  serve  his  country,  deviated  from  his  orders, 
and  gone  to  the  relief  of  Jersey ;  but  the  consequences  were 
very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain ;  for  during 
his  absence  the  wind  had  been  for  three  days  fhir  to  carry 
our  fleet  out  of  the  Channel,  and  Mons.  de  la  Mothe  Piquet 
had  aftually  availed  himself  of  that  wind  on  Tuesday  the 
4th  instant,  to  sail  from  Brest  with  a  powerful  squadron  of 
men  of  war,  probably  for  America,  where,  it  must  be  owned, 
he  will  find  himself  far  superior  to  us ;  unless  it  is  again 
argued  by  ministers,  that  they  can  be  in  time,  waiting  even 
a  month  longer  before  they  send  a  reinforcement,  and  quote 
the  instance  from  D'Estaing  last  year.  Mr.  Luttrell  added, 
that  Admiral  Arbuthnot's  fleet  is  still  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  and  not  the  least  prospefl:  of  a  change  in  their  favour 
for  several  days  to  come.  He  assured  the  house,  that  he 
spoke  as  to  these  matters  from  his  own  knowledge:  he 
very  lately,  and  for  severd  weeks  together,  had  visited  the 
coasts  of  Hampshire  and  Dorset,  and  was  at  Portsmouth 
when  Admiral  Darby's  arrival  announced  to  the  fleet  at 
Spithead,  that  they  were  to  be  sent  out  under  his  com- 
niand,  instead  of  Admiral  Harland's.  There  was  visible 
an  almost  universal  astonishment  and  dejeftion  among  the 
officers  and  men  ;  Admiral  Darby  might  be  a  very  worthy 
man  and  a  gallant  officer,  but  he  had  never  yet  appeared  in  a 
higher  station  than  that  of  a  private  captain,  and  disused  the 

sea 
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act  above  sixteen  years.    He  had  cerUiidy  not  die  e^e* 
rieiKe  and  established  renown  of- a  lCeppel»  a  Howe,  or  a 
Harland  ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  probation  as  a  flag  o|S^er, 
to  be  entrusted  with- the  fate  of  this  country,  in  prefprepce 
to  our  mq^  approved  veterans ;  he.  will  doubtless  use-^is 
best  abilities,  and  if  the  issue  should  prove  calamitous  to 
the  public,  th^  blame  be  on  the  heads  of  those  who  have 
chosen  him  for  so  arduous  a  station  at  so  perilous  a  crisii^ } 
Mr.  Ellis  rose  to  make  a  reply,  but  chiefly  confined  him- 
,  self  to  his  particular  line  as  tres^urer  of  the  navy  :  he  admit* 
ted  the  large  surplus  in  his  hands  last  Christmas  \  said  it  was 
all  disposed  of  long  ago :  he  was  obliged  to  obey  the  calls  of 
the  navy-board,  whenever  they  might  come  upon  him,  so 
long  as  he  had  cash  in  hands :  when  it  was  ^all  gone,  like 
other  bankers,  (for  in  that  light  he  must  be  considered,)  he 
could  supply  no  farther.    He  spoke  of  the  large  influx  and 
payments  of  money  at  the  treasurer's  ofiice  ;  said  the  flood- 
gates were  up  for  it  to  run  forth,  while  the  stream  would  be 
kept  alive  5  and  when  the  current  slackened,  the  flood-gates 
must  be  shut;  down.     As  for  what  was  stated  to  be  an  "  ex- 
ceeding on  the  article  of  wages,"  it  was  a  rule  in  his  office  to 
apply  that  money  to  other  navaVpurposcs,  such  as  viftualling, 
and  wear  ai)d  tear,  if  more  immediately  demanded  for  those 
heads:  at  all  events  he  was  not  answerable  for  the  applica- 
tion, but  only  to  fulfil  every  due  requisition  jfrom  the  proper 
boards  while  he  had  public  money  in  his  custody.     With  re- 
gard to  the  money  due  to  the  frigates  lately  come  home  from 
America,  he  did  not  doubt  but  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  inquire  further,  he  would  find  thev  are,  by  this  time^ 
aftually  paid  the  arrear  of  tlieir  wages  5  they  certainly  ought 
to  be  paid ;  if  they  are  not  paid  yet,  they  will  or  course 
scarcely  proceed  to  sea  without  it,  knowing  that  it  is  their 
just  right, 

Mr.  Burkg  stood  up  about  five  minutes,  and  rallied  Mr. 
EIH«  on  com 'taring  iiimself  to  a  banker  :  he  aftertrards  m^e 
some  forcible  and  solid  remarks  on  the  subjeft  under  discus- 
sion; he  owned  he  had  often,  in  the  course  of  former  naval 
debates,  been  himself  among  those  who  had  mistrusted  Mr. 
Luttrell's  naval  information,  or  thought  the  misconduct  of 
the  admiralty  miidi  exaggerated :  that  whenever  he  found 
his  fa^s  so  positively  contradidled  by  gentlemen  oa  th<?  other 
side  of  the  house,  who  should  on  every  account  be  better 
inbtrufted  than  anv  individual  in  opposition  could  possiblv  be, 

he 
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lie  had  mare  than  once  declined  taking  part  in  the  chat^ } 
but  he  was  now  ready  to  confess  his  error  in  so  doing; 
for  time  and  a  thorough  scrutiny  had  discovered  this  -'me- 
lancholy truth,  that  the  honourable  member  was  uniformly 
in  the  right,  and  the  ministers  efltrusted  with  the  navy  of 
Great  Britsdn  had  wickedly  misled  the  house  and  the  whole 
nation.  He  observed  on  Mr.  ElUis's  **  ought  to  be  paid," 
that  if  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  was  done  ip  reality, 
thei!e  would  he  no  cause  for  complaint,  Qor  would  the  nation 
be  reduced  to  its  present  distresses. 

He  recommended  it  to  Mr,  Luttrell  to  move  for  papers 
to  prove  his  allegation  relative  to  with-holJing  the  seaman's 
pay. 

Lord  Mulgrave  got  up,  and  began  his  speech  with  recom- 
mending temper  :  he  repeated  his  former  commendations  of 
the  admiralty-board,  and  added  some  handsome  expressions 
respefUng  Admiral  Darby.  He  thought  Mr.  Luttrell  high- 
ly censurable  for  drawing  comparisons  between  one  admiral 
land  another ;  it  could  answer  no  good  end  whatever.  He 
denied  that  any  men  of.  war  had  adhially  been  sent  to  sea 
without  pay,  though  it  was  not  customary  to  pay  them, 
while  in  harbour.  He  animadverted  severely  upon  that 
species  of  men  called  crimps,  who  cheat  the  poor  sailors  out 
of  the  fruits  of  their  public  services  $  and  said,  the  blame 
lay  in  that  quarter,  and  not  with  any  ministerial  board 
whatever.  His  Lordship  could  not  sit  down  without  his 
customary  conclusion  of  a  few  digressive  hints  at  Mr.  Ltit^ 
trell,  which  the  latter  (by  wfty  of  explanation,)  took  occasion 
''.to  reply  to  in  the  same  strain. — He  said  he  should  now  take 
leave  ot  the  house  (probably  for  the  rest  of  the  session),  and 
having  discharged  his  obligation,  by  communicating  these  se- 
"  riousfa<^s  in  his  place,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  they 
might  form  thereupon  whatever  motion  should  be  judged  ex- 
pedient, or  let  the  matter  drop  altogether,  if,  in  the  magni- 
^tude  of  their  wisdom,  they  deemed  it  nugatory. 
-    *'  May  18. 

Committee  on  papers,  F.  Montagu,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Robert  Mackenzie  called  in  and  examined  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  as  follows : 

Q.  Was  you  secretary  to  Sir  William  Howe  during  his 
command  in  North  America  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Da  you  know  that  Sir  William  Rpwe  received  a  let- 
ter 
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ter  froiii  C^eneral  Btirgoyne,  from  Ticonderogay  diaeted' about 
the  W  rf  July,  before  Sir  William  Hcrw'c  left  New  York  ? 

A.  Yesi  I  have  the  letter  .here. 

{Letter  hrought  upy  dated  2d  July  1777,  itnd  received  15/* 

'   jtdyini.  '  .     ■ 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Sir  William  Howe  received' a  ietter 
from  Sir  Hehry  Clinton  when  the  fleet  was  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  ? 

A.  Sir  William  Howe  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  dated  25  July  1777,  and  received  the  SOth. 

[Letter  brought  up. 

-Note.  These  papers  were  copies,  and  not  the  origmal 
letters. 

Q.  Have  yon  copies  of  Sir  William  Howe's  ans^CPr  to 
those  letters  ? 

A.  I  have  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  General  Burgoync,  dated 
New  York,  17th  July  1777,  which  was  the  same  day  Sir 
William  Howe  embarked  on  board  the  Eagle.  I  have  also  a 
copy  of  Sir  WilKam  Howe's  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  dated 
Soih  July,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware. 

[Both  copies  hroufrht  up. 

Q.  Is  the  copy  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  letter  an  exaft  copy, 
or  an  extract  ? 

A.  It  is  not  an  exaft  copy,  the  names  are  omitted ;  in 
other  respects  it  is  an  exaA  copy. 

Q.  Why  were  the  names  omitted  ? 

A.  Because  it  related  to  a  person  who  gave  secret  intelli-^ 
gence.  [IVithdrciv. 

[Xhen  fie  laidfour  copies  of  letters  were  ready  and  are  as  fol- 
tonsil 

Camp  before  Ticondero^a^  July  2,  1777. 
Sir, 

I  wait  only  some  necessaries  of  the  heavy  artillery, 
which-  have  been  retarded  by  •  contrary  winds  upon  Lake 
Champlaiii,  to  open  batreries  upon  Ticonderoga. 

The  army  is  in  the  fullest  powers  of  health  and  spint.  I 
have  a  lar^e  body  of  Savages,  and  shall  be  joined  by  a  larger 
in  a  few  days. 

Ticonderoga  reduced,  I  shall  leave  behind  me  proper  en* 
gineers  to  put  it  in  ah  impregnable  state,  and  it  will  be  gar- 
risoned from'  Canada,  where  all  the  destined  supplies  are 
safely  arrived  ;  my  force  therefore  will  be  left  complete  for 
future  operations. 

The 
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Jlbie  enqny  da  apt  appear  to  have  the  least  suspicion 
of  tbe  King'^  real  instmftions  relative  to  the  campaigni  after 
the  reduAion  of  Ticonderoga.  I  shall  implicitly  foUow 
the  ideas  I  communicated  to  your  Excellency  in  my  letters 
from  Plymouth  and  Quebec,  i  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
every  sentiment  of  respeA.and  attachment,  my  dear  Gene- 
ral, &c. 

(Signed)  J.  BuRGOTNE. 

General  Howe* 

A  true  copy*    R.  Mackenzie,  Sec. 

Sir,  ^Sthjuly  mi. 

I  this  moment  received  intelligence  from  Colonel  Sheriff, 
respedting  the  march  of  Washington's  army  towards  Morris 
Town ;  will  send  your  Excellency  the  particulars  by  express, 
by  the  route  you  mentioned  in  yoor  last. 

Xhere  is  — ^  an  officer  ■  in  the  rebel  army,  who 

I  think  may  be  easily  got  at,  and  be  of  infinite  use  to  your 
'Excellency  ^   he  served  as    ■  in  — .     I  will  not 

trouble  your  Excellency  with  particulars  about  him  \  suffice 
it  to  say,  he  is  by  all  accounts  a  complete  rogue,  and  under- 
stands cnpugh  pf  the  business  he  is  now  employed  in  to  be 
of  use. 

I  sincerely  wish  your  Excellency  every  success. 
Being  your  most  obedient,  &c. 
Sir  William  Hoivc.  H.  Clinton. 

A  true  copy,  omitting  names.  R.  MAgscEt(zi^,.Sec. 

Dear  Sir,  New  Tori,  17//j>/^U777. 

I  received  yours  of  the  2d  instant  on  the  15th,  and  have- ' 
since  heard,  from  the  rebel  army,  of  your  being  in  posses- 
sion of  Ticonderoga.  I  have  received  your  two  letters  from 
Plymouth  apd  Quebec,  the  last  of  14th  May,  and  shall  ob- 
serve their  .contents.  There  is  a  report  of  a  messenger  of 
yours  to  mc  haying  been  taken,  and  the  letter  discovered  in  a 
double  wooden  canteen ;  you  will  know  if  it  was  of  any  con- 
sequence, nothing  of  it  has  transpired  to  us.  I  will  observe 
the  same  rules  in  writing  to  you,  as  you  propose  in  your  let- 
ters to  me.  Washington  is  watching  our  motions  here,  and 
has  detached,  Sullivan,  with  about  1500  men,  as  I  learn,  to 
Albany,  My  intention  is  for  Pennsylvania,  where  I  expeft 
to  meet  "W^hington  \  but  if  he  goes  to  the  northward,  con- 
trary to  my  expeftation,  and  you  can  keep  him  .at  bay,  be 
;issured  I  shall  soon  be  after  him  to  relieve  you. 

After 
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After  yotir  arrival  at  Albftnjr,  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
vnll  guide  yours.  But  my  widifcs  aret  that  the  enemy  be 
drove  out  cf  this  provixice  before  any  operation  takes  place 
in  Connefticut* 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  remains  in  the  command  here^  and  wilT 
aft  as  the  occurrences  may  direA. 

Success  be  ever  with  you  !-«Yours,  &c. 

(Signed)        W.  HowE- 

P.  5.  Putnam  is  in  the  Highlands  with  about  4000  men. 
A  true  copy.      R.  Mackenzie,  Sec. 

EagUy  cfftbe  Mouth  of  the  River  Delaware^ 
Sir,  SO/A  July  1777. 

This  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter 
of'the  25th. 

Having  fully  considered  all  circumstances,  and  from  the 
information  of  Washington's  march  to  the  Delaware,  I  have 
determined  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  Chesapeak  Bay, 
in  order  to  l^d  at  the  head  t)f  it.  Had  our  passage  here 
been  more  successful,  we  might  possibly  have  landed  in  the 
Delaware  in  time  to  havife  got  between  the  Susquehannah  and 
Mr.  Washington's  army,  which  there  would  not  now  be  the 
least  prospeA  of  5  you  will  therefore  be  so  good  to  send  your 
commands  to  me  at  the  bead  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  from  whence 
you  shall  hear  from  me  When  there  may  be  any  thing  worth 
your  notice. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say^at  this  time  when  I  may  be 
able  to  send  reinforcements  to  you ;  but  I  beg  you  will  be  as- 
sored  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  it  as  soon  as  expedient ;  in  the 
mean  while,  if  you  can  make  any^diversion  in  favour  of  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne's  approaching  Albanv,  (with  security  to  King's 
Bridge,)  I  need  not  point  out  dierutility  of  such  a  measure. — 
The  regular  troops  at  Staten  Island  may  certainly  be  withdrawn 
from  thence,  leaving  the  defence  of  it  to  Skinner  and  his  pro- 
vincials, if  the  enemy  do  not  shew  anything  to  put  it  in  dan- 
ger from  the  Jerseys,  after  Washington'^  departure. 
■  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  your  intention  respcfting  the  ofBcer 

in   the  y  with  Mri -Washington.      Having   very  little 

time,  beg  you  will  excuse  the  hurry  of  the  letter,  and  believe 
that  I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  most  faithful  and  obedient  ^servant, 
(Sigfied)  W.HpwB. 

Lieut^  <rw.  Sir  Henry  CiinHrf*  • 

A  trtie  copy.  .  R.  Mackenzie,  Sec. 

Siv 
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Sir  Grar^tf  (MMrmvTajmeiid>er  in J^^ 
by  Sir  .WiUiaoD  Ho^e^ .  fi$  feUows  ;  r  : 

Q.  Did  yofu  evor.  htar  -Colonel  Doqop  express  lus  santi^ 
jncnts  relative  to  the  post  at  Trenton,  either  before  or  stfter 
faSs  defeat  ?*:.>..  .  '.;•   ■     :.     ■ 

A.  In  the  situation  I  had  the.honour  to  be  with  the  Hes-^ 
sian  troops,  I  lived  ia  9c  degree.  o£  friendship  with  Colonel 
Donop^. and  very  frequently,  after  the  misfortune  at  Tren- 
ton, he  acquainted.  V9tr  that  if  Colonel  Rail  had  executied 
the  orders  he:faad  dj&livered  to  him  from  Sir  William  Howe, 
which  were  to  creft  redoubts  at  the  post  of  Trenton,  his 
opinion  wasy  it  would-  have  been  impossible  to  have  forced 
Colonel  Rail's  brigade,  before  he  could  have  come  to  his  as- 
sistance from  Foniington. 

Q.  Do  you  recolleft  any  orders  you  received  the  day  before, 
the  a£lion  at  German  Town  ? 

A.  On  that  day  I  was  to  the  right  of  the  infantry  with 
the  grenadiers  of  his  Majesty's  Guards.  Sir  William  Howe. 
came  to  the  quarters  I  was  in,  with  his  aid-du-camps,  a  little 
before  sun-set,  and'  gave  me  orders  to  move  on  in  front,  with 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of.  the  Guards,  to  Major 
Simcoe's  post,  about  half  a  niile  in  front  of  the  line  of  infantry/ 
acquainting  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  might  expeQ  thel 
enemy  at  day-ln*eak  the  next  momijDig.  I  can  therefore  add^. 
that  the  firing  of ;  the  eii^my,  on  the  morning  of  the  attack. 
at  German  Town,  began  exaAly,  or  near  the  time  that  Sir- 
William  Howe  acquainted  me  the  night  before  it  would  dq. 

Q.  Whether,  from,  your  situation  in  the  attack  of  the  fort 
on  Mud  Island^  you  recollect  what  wei^.the-impediments  that 
prevented  the  earlier  redu^on  of  that  place  ? 

A.  During  the.sjege  of  Mod' Island,  I  was  more  than  once 
the  field  officer^  commvzidjtfig  in  the  izrenches.  Two  several^. 
nights,  the  rain  foil  so  heavy,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  tot 
carry  on  the  works  ;  and  one  night  in.  particular,  the  water 
rose  so  high,  that^  tfr  «r«r  with  -gre^t  difficulty  we  saved  the 
cannon  in  tlie  chief  battery* 

Examined  hy  other  Memhrs  rf  fbe  Committee. 
.'  Q.  At  what  time  did  the  reinforcement  march  to  relieve 
the  post  at  German  Town  when  it  was  attacked  ? 

A.  In.the  situation  I  tras  in,  qn  the  right  flank  of  the  whole 
of  the  army,  I  can  give  jBo  answer  to  that  question,  because 
the  attack  began  considerably  to  the  left,  and  fuU  three-qiW'!!. 
ters  oT.:^  milc:&oalth^  part  of  the  az^ny  where  I  was. 
;-  Q.  Ia 
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Q»  b  S^T  part  of  the  day  was  you  up  with  that  part  of  the 
army  which  marched  from  Philaddphia  to  the  relief  of  the 
post  at  German  Town  ? 

A.  I  was  not ;  being  with  the  brigade  of  Guards^  who  were 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  army. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  what  distance  the  rebels  marched 
to  Wake  that  attack  ? 

A.  Not  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  a  general  knowledge^  as  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety in  the  army,  from  whence  the  rebels  came  ? 

A.  i  have  seen  General  Washington's  letter,  published  by 
the  authority  of  the  Congress,  in  which  he  mentions  to  have 
marched  frcm  the  situation  in  which  he  lay  encamped  while 
the  King's  army  lay  at  German  Town. 

Q.  What  distance  does  the  march  appear  to  have  been  by 
that  letter  ? 

A.  About  nine  or  ten  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  the  engagement,  from  the 
time  of  the  attack  to  the  time  of  the  rebels  retreating  ? 

A*  No  £uther  than  what  I  heard  from  the  length  of  firing. 
It  must  have  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  .  '    .      ^ 

^.  Q.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  length  of  time  ^om  the  fil^ 
attack  to  the  time  when  our  troops  came  up  to  the  relief  oft 
the  post,  and  the  rebels  jretreated,  to  have  been  no  mo^e  than 
an  hour  and  a  half? 
*  A.  As  I  was  hot  there,  I  said  at  first  I  only  spoke  by  guess«. , 

Q.  From  the  whole  which  you  understand  of  that  afiaiir,  do. 
you  apprehend  that  our  troops  must  ha^e  been  more  fresh  to 
pursue,  or.the  rebels  to  retreat  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  answer  for  any  troc^s . 
I  could  not  see;  any  question.relating  to  the  brigade  I  served 
with,  I  am  ready  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  breaches  that  appeai:ed  to  be  pur-, 
posely  made  on  the  banks  of  the  island^  where  we  were  to  ereft ' 
our  batteries  against  Mud  Island,  to  let  in  the  tides  and  flood  . 
them  ?      ,  ^ 

A.  I  never  did,  and  knowing  that  island  perfedUy  well,  I 
never  heard  the  circumstance  mentioned  till  now. 

Q.  From  the  evidence  that  you  have  giv^n,  do  yoii  appre- 
hend that  Sir  William  Howe  had  certain  intelligence  on  the 
eveningprecedingthe  attackat  German  Town,  that  the  eneflhy 
would  march  towards  him  ?      '    .  . 

A.  I  believe  I  have  been  pretty  accurate  in  my  answer  to  the 
first  question,  in  which  I  said  that  Sir  William  Howe  came  to 

the 
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the  house. in  which  I  "wis  jipsted,  a]idujf6rmed'ineinatt'h6 
t^ni^iny' wdnld  begin  the  attacE  in  the  mcttiiingi  exafS/  at  the 
hour  at  which  they  dicL 

Q.  Notwith^ahdxhgthat  dedahifidn  from  the  comxiiaxider 
in  chief  of  the  afnay,  do  you  conceive  that  our  army  was  8ur- 
jprised  it  German  Tot*n,  or  btherwi^  ? 

A.  What  I  can  spedk  in  evidence,  can  be  merely  in  my  dwn 
situation;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  arrdgance,  if  I  say^  that  after  the 
informatioii  I  received  from  the  commander  in  chief>  that  I 
i^zs  not  in  any  danger  of  being  surprised. 

Q.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  other  part  of  the'afmy  was 
surprised  ? 

A.  I  canxiot  ans^dr  to  that  fr6m  my  own  knowledge;  and 
therefore,  in  the  situation  in  which  I  am,  I  beg  to  decline 
that  question. 

Q.  Was  it  the  general  opinion  of  the  officers  with  whom 
you  conversed  after  the  aftidn,  that  some  <)thcr  part  of  the 
army  was  surprised,  or  not  ? 

A.  Thai  question  beuig  exaflfly  the  same  as  the  last,  only 
In  other'  words,  I  can  riiervly  add,  that  the  officers  with  whom 
1  conversed,  while  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  under  Sir 
WlUIarh  Howe,  were  alwajrs  well  satisfied  with  Sic  tare  he 
had  of  his  arniy. 

Q.  Who  coihirandcd  Oft  the  left  of  German  Town? 

A.  They  were  He^ians^  The  Hessian  Chasseurs  were  on 
the  left,  and  Oehefal  Knyphausen  commanded  that  wing  of 
the  army. 

.0.  Can  ydu  say  whether  General  Knyphausen  was  apprised 
by  Sir  William  Howe  of  the  probability  of  his  wing  being  at- 
tacked the  next  morning  ? 

A.  I  hever  asked  General  Knyphausen  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  Sir  Williani  Howe  that  he  had 
given  siich  notice  to  General  Knyphausen  ? 

A.  Being  oiily  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  that  army,  the  Ge- 
neral did  not  acquaint  me  with  all  the  orderS  he  gave. 

Q.  What  particular  conne^on  had  you  with  the  foreign 
troops  in  America  ?      . 

A;  I  had  the  honour  of  tKe  King's  commission  of  miister- 
mastc^eneral  and  inspeftor  of  the  foreign  troops. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  latter  of  the  two  offices  ? 

A.  i  received  Sir  Willistth  Howe's  orders,  from  time  to  timci 
to  inspeA  the  brigades,  the  recruits,  the  arms  and  clothing, 
th^  hospitals'  and  the  .sickj  and  made  my  reports  to  him  ac- 
ftordiftgly. 

Vofc.  XII.  H  Q.  Did 
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Q.  Did  you  find  those  troops  always  well  appointed,  with 
respeft  to  clothing  ? 

A.  I  shall  answer  that  question,  as  the  right  honourable 
inember  has  taken  the  trouble  of  asking  it  ine,  but  I  beg  to  say, 
for  fear  it  should  be  followed  by  any  other,  that  I  think  my- 
self answerable  only  with  respedl  to  the  reports  I  made  to  the 
commander  in  chief. 

The  clothing  of  the  Hessian  troops  were  alif  ays  sufficient 
for  the  service  of  the  campaign. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  the  office  of  muster-master- 
general  ? 

A.  I  held  it  while  I  was  on  the  American  service,  two  years. 

Q.  Were  the  foreign  troops  mustered  as  often  as  the  English 
troops  ? 

A'.  Much  oftener. 

Q.  Were  they  mustered  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  regulations  ? 

A.  I  mustered  them  very  differently,  because  I  apprehended 
that  my  commission  went  not  only  to  the  numbers,  but  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  troops. 

•  Q.  Whether  the  muster-rolls  were  used  as  checks  on  the 
issuing  of  pay  and  provisions  to  those  troops,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  were  with  respeft  to  the  British  troops  ? 

A.  Indeed  I  am  very  little  inclined  to  refuse  answering  any 
pcirticular  question,  I  will  therefore  give  the  right  honourable 
•  member  full  satisfaftion  on  this,  hoping  that  he  will  not  take 
it  amiss  if  I  keep  to  the  resolution,  I  flatter  myself  I  can 
form  with  propriety,  in  nof  going  through  an  exaqiination  my- 
self, with  respeft  to  the  duty  of  any  office  I  myself  held  ;^  with 
respeft  to  the  pay,  the  right  honourable  member  asks  whether 
the  number  of  Hessians  troops,  at  any  given  period,  ought  to 
regulate  the  pay?  The  pay  was  issued  from  Great  Britain,  I 
;  was  only  accountable  to  give  the  exaft  state  of  the  troops  in 
America.  With  respeft  to  the  provisions,  they  were  regulated, 
as  in  all  great  armies  they  must  be,  from  the  morning  reports 
of  the  officers  commanding  the  several  brigades. 

Q.  Whether  the.  same  identical  stoppages  were  made  and 
submitted  to  by  the  Hessian  troops,  as  were  made  and  submit- 
ted to  by  the  British  troops  ? 

:  A.  I  understand  very  fully  where  that  question  leads,  and 
I  will  give  the  gentleman  full  satisfaftion,  as  far  as  is  in  my 
power.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  whether  the  foreign  troops  paid  for 
their  provisions,  so  much  a  day,  as  the  Briti3i  did  ? — At  first 
they  complained  that  any  deduftion  should  be  made  froni  the 
jpay  for  provisions,  they  imagined  they  could  buy  at  a  cheaper 

rate^ 
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rate  5  but  when  they  found  that  their  whole  depehdehce  for 
their  daily  subsistence  must  be  in  the  provisions  delivered  to 
the  army,  they  were  very  glad  to  submit  to  the  sAme  deduc- 
tions thit  were  made  from  the  British  sOldiet'S. 

O.  Did  they  then  pay  the  stoppages  from  the  beginning  ? 

A.  I  cannot  anstv^er  that  officially,  as  the  tnoney  did  not  gd 
through  my  hands. 

Motion  made  that  th^  chairman  do  report  a  progress* 

Then  it  was  moved  to  leave  the  chair. 

Question  put,  that  the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair. 

It  passed  in  the  negative- 

I'o  report  a  progress,  &c. 

As  Soon  as  Sir  George  Osborrie  closed  his  evidence,  and 
sat  down  in  his  place.  Sir  Wil/ia/n  Ho^ve  rose,  and  observ'ed, 
that  the  noble  Lord,  secretary  for  the  American  department, 
among  other  accusations,  tlie  truth  or  injustice  of  which  he 
did  riot  now  mean  to  discuss,  had  charged  him  with  neglcft, 
in  not  correspondinji  with  him  for  upwards  of  two  months  ; 
and  his  Lordship  added,  thiit  it  was  this  circumstance,  more 
thim  any  other,  that  induced  his  Lordship  to  withdraw  from 
him  his  coniidence  ;  for  his  part,  he  thought  it  would  have 
shewn  'much  more  candour  and  integrity  in  the  noble 
Lord,  when  he  mentioned  the  faft,  to  have  like\nse  ac- 
»:ompanied  it  with  the  circumstance ;  if  his  Lordship  had 
done  so,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  fcr  the  present 
'explanation.  He  did  not  mean,  for  the  present,  to  call  any 
more  witnesses  in  this  stage,  before  the  noble  Lord  should 
examine  those  on  his  part ;  he  begged  fhe  indulgence  of  the 
committee  therefore  for  a  minute  or  two  to  speak  to  the  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  day  before  he  left  New  Ybrk  to 
jproceed  on  the  southern  expedition,  he  Wote  to  the  noble 
Lord,  to  inform  him  that  he  was  preparing  to  proceed  for 
Philadelphia,  by  the  Delaware.  When  he  got  brf  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware,  wliich  was  on  the  90th,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  liis  Lordship,  because  he  was  already 
informed  of  his  destination-,  but  as  soon  as  he  arrived  and  the 
troops  were  landed  at  the  head  of  Elke,  and  th<i  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants  towards  the  British  government  known,  he 
sent  home  a  dispatch,  dated  tJie  30th  of  August,  which  dis- 
patch, he  understood,  had  not  reached  the  nch\«  Lovd  till  the 
^2Sth  of  Oftober  ;  so  that,  although  the  noble  Lord  was  two 
months  and  more  witi)out  hearing  from  him,  he  did  not 
tiegleft  his  duty,  for  he  wrote  twice  within,  or  about  six  weeks* 
Tlie  landing  was  not  cfFciStcd  till  the  25th,  and  he  tKc^y^^ 
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that  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers, 
and  the  conduft  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  &c.  were 
all  circumstances  worthy  of  learnxrijg  and  communicating,  and 
of  delaying  the  dispatch  for  three  or  four  days.  He  allowed 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  perfeftly  founded  in  his  faft;  but 
when  his  Lordship  stated  it,  he  should  have  added,  that  it 
was  no  negleft  in  the  General,  but  accident ;  and  although  he 
received  no  letter  from  him  for  upwards  of  two  months,  that 
nevertheless  he  had  wrote  two-,  the  first  July  16th,  received 
August  16th,  from  New  York  5  the  second,  August  the  30th, 
dated  the  head  of  Elke,  and  not  received  by  his  Lordship  till 
Oaober  the  28th. 

Lord  George  Gennaine  replied,  when  he  stated  the  faft  now 
alluded  to  by  the  honourable  General,  he  did  not  state  it  as 
matter  of  accusation,  but  it  merely  fell  from  him  in  argument, 
jn  answer  to  a  charge  made  against  him  by  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman over  the  way  [Mr.  Fox],  that  he  had  withdrawn  his 
confidence  from  the  commander  in  chief.  He  said  he  was 
surprised,  and  very  much  so,  that  he  had  never  heard  frotn^ 
the  honourable  commander  for  two  months  and  six  days, 
namely,  from  the  16th  of  August,  when  he  received  the  ciis-: 
patch  from  New  York,  to  the  28th  of  Oftober,  when  .he 
received  the  dispatch,  dated  Head  of  Elke,  August  the  30th. 
He  was  free  to  acknowledge  that,  he  added,  he  knew  no 
more  of  the  honourable  commander,  nor  what  he"  was  doingi. 
than  any  person  walking  the  streets ;  and  If  there  was^  any 
heat  in  the  expression,  on  reconsidering  all  the  circumstances,. 
he  hoped  he  should  Stand  excused  in  the  opinion  of  the  .ho- 
nourable General. 

His  candour  was  inipeached  by  not  mentioning  that  though 
no  letter  was  received,  yet  two  were  written  within  the  time 
described.  He  could  not  see  how  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
explain  that  circumstance.  He  related  a  faft,  in  the  warmth 
of  debate,  as  a  matter  collateral  and  explanatory  of  the  main 
subjeft.  He  was  accused,  pr  charged,  with  withdrawing  his 
confidence  from  the  honourable  commander,  he  was  giving  his 
reasohs  why  he;  did  so^' ^nd^  among  the  rest,  mentionea  his 
not  hearing  from  hiw  within  so  long  a  period  \  this  was  not 
accusing  the  honourable  commander,  but  shewing'the  cause 
of  the  many  very  feple^saiit  Ideaslso  loug  a  silence  hiad  created 
in  his  mindi  -.    » 

The  honourable  cofiimandcr  "^says,  "yrh.y  'r^ot~  icthowledgf? 
the  writing  of  tlife  digpafcIi?;TJithis  he 
that  the  cprrespoildenc<5 '6n  flie.  table  was  open,'  and  free-to 
every  hoiioxirable  geHtleniaiipresentj  and  that  it  could  hardly 
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be  expeAed,  that  in  the  heat  of  debate,  he  could  cairy  in  his 
memory  the  contcpt3  and,  dates  of  every  letter  and  paper  which 
relatied  to  the  present  inquiry. 

Lord  Howe  then  rose  and  informed  the  committee,  that 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  honourable  General  near  hifi 
was  close4>  he  meant  to  say,  so  far  as  he  could  determine,  at 
present. 

'He  begged  leave  to  state  theexaA  situation  the  hon.  General 
stood  in.  Witnesses  had  been  summoned  to  attend,  as  many 
of  them  were  examined  as  were  thought  necessary  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  committee,  respecting  such  parts  of  the  ho- 
nourable General's  conduft  as  were  objefted  to. 

Since  then,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the.  American 
department  thought  proper  to  call  for  the  attendance  of  scve* 
ral  dfficef  s  arid  others,  civil  and  military.  If,  therefore,  on  the . 
fur^^er  examiniation,  any  part  of  the  former  evidence  deliver- 
ed \ifi  the  course  of  the  inquiry  should  be  contradiAed  or 
strongly  controverted,  he  thought  the  honourable  General 
ought  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  meet  those  fa£b,  reasonings 
opinions,  &c.  with  other  evidence,  by  which  means  ^he  com- 
mittee being  in  possession  of  every  thing  material  urged  oil 
either  side,  would  be  the  better  enabled  to  determine. 

He  meant*  this  reservation  only  as  applicable  to  the  cage  of 
the  honourable  General  near  him,  for  the  only  witness  he 
thought  necessary  to  call  upon  was  Sir  Andrew  Hamnjiond.— «• 
He  was  the  person  to  whom  the  debarkation  of  the  troops  was 
entrusted,  and,  of  course,  the  fittest  to  he  examined.  Sir  An-. 
dreVs "services  were  wanted  elsewhere,  for  which  reason  hie. 
should  give  him  no  farther  trouble ;  but  if  any  part  of  that 
gentleman's  testimony  called  for  elucidation,  he  was  ready 
to  rise  in  his  place  to  be  exainined.  Several  gentlemen  had 
interrogated  Sir  Andrew  yery  closely ;  he  had  answered  very 
fully,  as  far  as  he  knew ;  if  any  doubts  were  stiU  retained  by 
any  of  those  gentlemen  respeftinjg  that  officcr'js  testimony,  he 
was  ready  to  supply  his  place,  and  give  to  the  committee 
every  satisfaftion  m  liis  power.  He  could  not  sit  dQwn  a( 
this  stage  of  the  business,  without  making  a  few  observations 
on  questions  put  by  some  honourable  gentlemen  during  ^he 
sitting  of  the  committee. 

One  of  those  gentlemen  [Governor  Johnstone3  had  inter- 
rogated Sir  Andrew  Hdimmond  very  particularly  as  to  the 
time  lost  ingoine  up  the  Delaware,  and  asked  him  if  at  the 
time  (he  meant  before  the  fleet  proceeded  tp  Chesapeak)  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  land  and  water  defences,  the  works 
at  Mud  Isliuid>  the  galUes,  fire-rafts,  &c.  in  the  Delaware, 
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Oxx  this  lie  had  but  one  short  obsen'jtioa  to  make,  th^t  it 
could  be  hardly  supposed  that  Sir  And.  Hammond  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  state  of  the  works  and  defence^ 
of  the.  Gelawarey  before  his  services  rendered  such  a  know- 
ledge necessary ;  that  rested  properly  with  him  as  commander 
of  the  fleet.  Sir  ^drew's  opinion  reached  no  farther  than 
what  came  within  his  q^vn  knowledge.  He  could  describe  the 
csonstnuEUoni  and  nature  of  the  defences  by  land  and  water, 
the  resistance  made  by  the  enemy,  and  the  great  difficulties 
the  fleet  and  army  must  have  to  encounter  with,  had  they 
landed  in. the  Delaware)  the  responsibility  was  his;  the  execu- 
^QH  was  Sir  Andrew's.  He  prefe;Ted  the  landing  of  the  troops 
in  Cnesapeak  to  the  Delaware :  when  he  formed  this  resolu- 
tion, he  had  his  reasons;  and  whether  they  were  cogent  or  un- 
founded, was  the  proper  business  of  the  committee  to  judge  of. 
Another  honourable  gentleman  [Sir  R.  Sutton]  had  interr. 
rogated  Sir  Andrew  respecting  the  height  and  rapidity  of  the 
tide  in  the  Delaware.  The  apparent  intended  cifc^  of  that  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  question  was  somewhat  unusual  and  un- 
^xnnmon.  After  examining  the  witness  for  a  very  long  time 
indeed  about  the  run  of  the  tide,  and  its  height  on  the  spring, 
and  finding  that  the  witness  asserted  it  rose  so  many  feet,  and 
run  down  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  and  a  half  nn  hour,  the 
hon.  gentleman  immediatelytransfers  the  scene  of  es^amination 
to  England,  and  asks  the  witness  ^bout  the  Severne,  the 
Thames,  and  the  Humber,  to  rhe  rapidity  and  flow  of  which 
the  witness  cannot  particularly  speak.  What  then  is  the 
inclusion  to  which  the  honourable  gentleman  points  ?  That 
because  the  witness  exactly  describes  the  circumstances  touch- 
ing the  Delaware,  and  does  not  undertake  to  describe  the 
Tliames  and  the  Humber,  that  the  proof  of  what  he  knows 
shall  have  no  weight,  because  there  is  sometliing  else  which  he 
dbes  not  so  correftly  know,  and  therefore  declines  to  describe. 
It  would  therefwe  rest  with  tlie  committee,  whether  a  run  of 
tide  of  three  knots  and  a  half  an  hour  was  a  stream  sufiiciently 
rapid  to  expose  the  fleet  to  imminent  risque  and  danger,  from 
the  fire-gallies,  ships,  and  rafts,  the  whole  of  the  land  de- 
fences, with  the  command  of  the  chevaux  dcfrise^  ^c.  being 
at  the  time  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

■  Another  hon.  gentleman  [Mr.  Eden]  had  put  a  very  remark- 
able- question  to  a  noble  Lord  examined  at  the  bar,  [Lord 
Cornwallis.]  He  asked  him  if  Sir  Henry  Clipton  had  been  con- 
sulted on  the  southern  expedition ;  or  if  not,  whether  Sir 
Henry  had  ever  given  afiy  opinion  resj^edling  it,  or  a  pre- 
ference to  the  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  campaign  by 
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the  way  of  the  North  River,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  under  the  honourable  General  over  the  vrsyt  in  his.expe* 
dition  from  Canada  ? 

If  the  honourable  gentleman's  question  was  framed  in  order 
to  raise  an  inference  against  the  southern  expedition,  he  begged 
to  contend,  that  it  could  not  fairly  support  any  conclusion  one 
way  or  other.  The  measure  \^as  a  wise  one,  or  it  was  not. 
If  it  was.  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  opinion  against  it  could  not 
impeach  the  conduct  of  the  person  who  planned  it ;  if  it  was 
not  a  proper  measure,  it  must  be  censured,  though  Sir  Henry 
had  privately  or  publicly  approved  of  it. 

The  commander  in  chief  stands  responsible  to  that  house 
and  the  nation  at  large,  for  his  conduft ;  as  such  his  measures 
were  his  own:  he  was  not  obliged  to  consult  any  man.  He 
could  not  share  his  responsibility,  nor  was  he  bound  by  his 
opinions.  Officers  in  subordinate  situations  were  answerable 
only  for  the  execution  of  the  particular  plans  or  services  en-, 
trusted  to  their  care.  Besides,  there  was  another  very  strong 
reason,  which  rendered  any  previous  consultation  unnecessary. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  left  at  New  York,  and  as  occasion 
might  offer,  by  making  a  diversion  up  the  North  River,  was 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  from  Canada ;  so  that  coupling 
the  personal  responsibility  of  the  commander  in  chief  with 
the  other  arrangements  respefting  the  defence  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  he  could  not  possibly  conceive  what  end  it 
could  answer  to  consult  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  to  be 
engaged  in  distant  operations,  upon  the  propriety  of  approach- 
ing Philadelphia,  by  Chesapeak  or  the  Delaware. 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  to  say  whether  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  or  was  not  consulted,  or  if  he  was,  whether  he 
was  for  or  against  the  southern  expedition,  or  the  best  mode 
of  approaching  Philadelphia  ?  All  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
the  conmiittee  was  merely  this ;  that  officers  afting  in  re- 
sponsible situations  though  they  may,  are  not  bound  to  consult 
subordinate  officers,  who  cannot,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  commands,  be  answerable  for  more  than  the  execution 
of  the  particular  measure  with  which  they  may  be  entrusted. 
Such  is  the  case  before  tlie  event  takes  place,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  same  after. 

Mr.  Eden  rose  and  declared  that  the  opinion  now  stated  so 
ably  by  the  noble  Lord,  differed  widely  from  the  sentiments 
he  ever  entertained  of  the  proper  conduft  of  a  commander  in 
chief,  in  circumstances  »ich  as  had  been  dei^cribed  by  his 
JLordship. 
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He^aid}  h,e  never  spo^e  ^nrthat  hoi»e  but  with  infinite  n&r 
lua^ncc;  hut  as.  he, h^  been  .personally  alluded  tp,/h» 
thought  it  was  a  respefH;  due  to  the  npble  Lord  and  that  housen* 
to  w  a  word  or  two  in  his  own  Justiffcation, 

^'This  question Jhcjiiit  to  the  noble  LorcJ  at  the  bar  [Lord, 
CornwaflisTwas  in  jbis  opinion  a  very,  proper  one ;  for  though 
Sir  iFIenry  Clinton  was  not  to  beenga^ed  in  the  southern  ez-% 
peditipn,  before  that  measure  was.  j^ally  determined  upon, 
one  or  both  these  events  might  have  taken  place  ^  that  th& 
honourable  commander  in  chief,  haying  advised  wi|th  hinii 
Sir  Henry's  opinion  might  have  induced  him  to  change  his 
plan  and  CO  tq  the  northward,  in  which  case  Sir  Henry,  as  a 
service  of  .much  greater  importance  than  staying  behind  at- 
New  York,  might  have  aflicd  as  secqnd  in  command  in  the 
grand  army.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  expeditipn  to 
the  southward  should,  in  the  breast  pf  the  commander  in  chiefs 
have  had  the  preference,  yet  it  might  be  vei*y  proper  for  the 
latter,  to  consult  the  person  who,  in  case  of  death  or  any  other 
accident,  was  to  succeed  him  in  the  command.  Previous  to  such 
a  possible  event,  he  thought  it  might  have  been  very  advise-, 
able,  that  a  confidence,  concert,  and  general  communication; - 
should  subsist  between  tlio^e  officers,  because,  if  it  should  hap-*: 
pen  to  take  place,  the  successor  to  the  command  would  come- 
to  it  every  way  better  informed  and  instrufted. 

Sir  Riciard  Sutton  sMy  he  dii  not  recolleft  that  he.  put 
ally  improper  question  to  Sir  Andrew  Hammond.  That  geur  - 
tlem^,  to  shew  the  danger  the  fleet  and  transports  would  have 
been  subjeS  to,  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  land  in  the  Dela- 
ware, on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  ^  stream  conveying 
down  ^re-ships  and  fire-rafts,  stated  the  :|;^n  of  the  tide  to  be 
three  knots  and  an  half  an  hour.  It  struck  him  at  the  time, 
that  the  run  was  far  ft-om  being  rapid,  as  he  believed  several 
rivers  in  England  run  down  with  equal  velocity  and  swiftness. 
To  satisfy  himsetf,  and  not  doubting. that  Sir  Andrew  Hamr 
mond  was  acquainted  with  the  current  or  flow  of  several  rivers 
inEng^nd,  te  asked  him  concerningtheThames  and  theHunv- 
ber,  which'  he  was  led.  to  imagine  were  not  very  rapid  rivers, 
and  believed  run  down  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  and  an  half 
an  h^ur.  His  questions v/ere,  therefore,  bynomeans  so  framed 
as  to  impeach  the  faft  stated  by  the  witness^  but  rather  to 
shew  that  other  rivers,  not  deemed^  I'apid,  ran  as  fast  down 
as  the  Delaware.  This  surely,  as  applied  to  the  faft,  was 
not  ^t^eous  t9  the  subjeA  fatter ;  and  he  had  reason  to 
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hSR&fethsit  he  was  w^  '{battdfid  in  his  tmihiony  Vrhlch  hj  tlie 
lA^tJofgetiiionsint^i^j^eta  could  ffe  ptit  on  it,  aittotmN 

ed  ttf^np^riibrt  fliflh-rfi[s,:i!har  wlut  the  wttm;^  dtefded  ^  ti^ 
pid  stream,  he  did  not^i  for  it  would  1>^  Fo^t)ld  "bpbh  litiq^^ 
thiitthe  Tbaimes  jit  Gravesend  ris^  a^  hi^  AMng  t&e  spring, 
tides  as  the  Delaware,  and  that  it'  runs  ^t  the  mc  ot\JSit^ 
kriots  and  ah  half  aii  hiittf  ,  ^tthztphkt:   \  ;  '      ; 

•^  Governor  Jthnsifmi  ti^pbrted  the  questions  put  totKfe  ti^N^ 
ncds  relative  to  the  dclajr  in  f£c  Delaware.    Wlien  'Ae^dfc 
ness  stated  the  delay  to  be  only  three  hours,  the  nxakSi^^ 
any  delay  at  all  struck  him;  as  tf  the  noble  Lord  ^d  hd«i' 
pourabfe  General  were. not  detenmned  what  course  to  %\xxty 
whethJcr  rdiind  by  Chesapeak,  or  diredfly  up  the  Debwari,, 
It  iiruck  h^  likewise,  t^t  the  cause  of  this  indetermina-t 
tion  was  the  want  ^  being  properly  informed  of  the  land' 
add-  v^atbf  obstruSiohs  they  might  have  to  contend  with^ 
T\rt5ng  the  in^ittcr  to  be  cither  way,  he  was  free  to  agree^ 
thatth^noble  \jcftii  ^id  honourable  (commander  continued  In  \ 
a'ititte  of  indecision  "which  to  adopt. 

He  had  another  reason,"  connefted  with  the  foregoing^  for 
p^ie^sinjg  the  question  on  the  -witness,  Md  it  was  this:.Sif. 
Andrew  Hammond  stated  "the   time  lost  to  be  but  th'rfce" 
hotefis^  ho'rtri  if  he  was  hot  grossly" misinformed,  it  was  a 
delay  not  of  three,  but  seventeen  hours;  nay  more,  tjiatjt 
w^  ncJt'onlysp  much' time  lost  to  no  mslhhe^  of  purpb.fei 
but  that  it  was*  risquit^  the  whole  fleet,  mtn  of  war  aiid.'* 
tr'itopprts,  and  of  course  the  whole-  army.^-  *He  Channel 
waantarrow  and  difficult,  and  in  =  case  bf  a  gale  of-'WffSj ' 
or.anyother  unfohseeil  accidcritj  the  most  fatal  consequences! 
might  h^censii«I,-r;';^''-^    ■  \;    \  ,''   '"  \        '^'^"1 

fte  ?¥as  eage*  tql  pfiicuii  satisfaffibn:  dri'  this  point :  %V;* 
either  the 'fleet  and  tratiJfer^''wei*  wan^ 
in  a  dangerous  chahfiil  and  li^tsttnife'  s^^   to  lib  i>ui:pojii^J, 
If  the 'measure  6f  proiiecding  oy  QKesapeak  wasprcvidti^Jf 
determined,  or  uittil  jtjit  fleet  cnttt'ed^tiid  riVer,  u6  stieh  rcr] 
sohitipn  had  been  talleh,' which  shewed  that  the  commandd^  '\ 
were- not  apprised  of  the  defences  in  'and  oh  the;  banki  of  ; 
the  Delaware-    In  any  or '  cither  event,  one  thine  would  b^ 
certain,  if  hi^  information  was  good,  that  a  delay  of  seventeefi 
hours,  at  such  a  critical  perioq,  wais  highly  censurable^       ' 

Lord  Hmve  said,  the  honourable  gentlibman's  reasons.wej^ 
at  an  end,  when  he  could  assure  hixh,  that  the  flefct  never 
anchored  in  the  Delaware  in  its  course  to  Chesapeak;  that 
ipstead  of  being  seventeen  or  three  hours,  the  fleet  was 

never 
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never  in  the  Delaware  a  single  minute,  consequently  the 
whole  of  the  argument  respefting  the  ignorance  of  tlie  ob- 
struftions,  and  the  presumed  indetennination  of  him,  and 
the  honourable  General  near  him,  which  course  to  stecr^ 
was  totally  unfounded. 

It  was  true  that  he  stood  off  the  capes,  in  order  to  col- 
left  the  wliolc  force  together ;  to  send  off  a  dispatch  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton ;  and  to  see  if  he  could  meet  with  any 
ships,  vessek,  or  transports,  to  whom  he  might  conmiuni- 
cate  his  intention  of  going  by  Chesapeak,  lest  supposing  hira 
to  be  gone  up  the  Delaware,  tliey  might  fall  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Eden  then  gave  notice,  that  he  would  proceed  to 
examine  the  witnesses  moved  for  by  his  honourable  friend 
[Mr.  de  Grey,]  the  preceding  Thursday,  when  the  com- 
mittee should  next  meet. 

General  Burgoyne  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  proceed 
in  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  northern  expedition,  not  hav- 
ing any  expectation  that  the  evidence  of  the  honourable  Ge- 
neral and  noble  Lord  would  have  been  so  suddenly  closed. 
A  noble  Lord  in  the  other  house  [Hairington],  and  another 
noble  Lord,  who  served  under  him  [Balcarras],  had  no  no- 
tice to  attend  as  that  day,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  other 
witnesses;  if  the  committee  should  therefore  adjourn  till 
the  20th,  he  would  be  prepared  on  that  day  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Eden  moved  accordingly,  that  the  chairman  do  re- 
port some  progress,  and  that  the  committee  be  adjourned  till 
the  20th.  . 

Lord  Nugent  condemned  the  whole  inquiry,  from  tlie  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  He  moved  that  the  chairman  do  leave 
the  chair. 

General  Bmgc^n^  then  appealed  to  the  justice  of  the  house, 
whether,  after  the  frequent  calunmies,  specific  charges,  and 
criminal  accusations  made  against  him,  it  would  be  proper 
to  put  an  end  to  the  comm-ittee  ?  To  his  former  argument 
he  added,  that  if  he  could  not  be  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
Jf  the  inquiry  should  tiurp  out  in  his  disfavour,  he  might  be 
expelled.  An  address  to  the  throfie  to  dismiss  hin>  frofn  his 
jMtuation  in  the  army,  or  an  impeachment  might  be  prefer- 
red against  him.  All  those  were  species  of.  punishment 
which  that  house  was  competent  to  inflict  j  and  he  had  his 
doubts  that  he  might  not  be  tried  by  a  court-martial.  But 
supposing  that  the  house  should  decline  to  adopt  any  of 
tho§e  modes  of  punishment,  might  not  the  flatter  rest  till 

the 
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the  convention  of  Saratoga  was  finally  ratified,  which  he  un^ 
derstood  from  the  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  American 
department,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled  ;  and  then, 
if  the  house  should  disapprove  of  his  conduA,  might  not 
he  be  sent  to  a  court-martial  ? 

As  to  the  noble  Lord  who  moved  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  committee,  on  account  of  newspaper  calumnies,  &c.  the 
argument  did  not  at  all  apply  to  hrni.  He  had  been  re- 
peatedly charged  in  that  house  with  the  loss  of  the  northera 
army.  It  was  an  heavy  accusation,  because  it  involved  in 
it  the  subsequent  misfortunes  which  had  reduced  this  coun- 
try to  its  present  most  calamitous  situation.  It  was  a  charge 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  called  ifor  the  fullest  and  most 
satisfactory  proofs  to  support  it.  ' 

But  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  all  further  pro- 
ceedings on  his  account  must  be  stopped,  he  put  in  his  claim: 
fpr  thp  brave,  distinguished,  and  gallant  officers  who  serv- 
ed under  him,  whose  charafters  and  conduft  were  severely 
and  deeply  wounded  through  his  sides.  Aright  honouri^ 
able  gentleman  [Mr.  Rigby]  had,  on  a  recent  occasion,  in- 
Jiifted  that  wound  on  those  gallant  men.  He  had  represent- 
ed the  terms  of  the  convention  in  the  most  odious  and  dis.* 
gracefiil  colours.  Five  thousand  men,  piling  up  their  armsjj 
and  rendering  themselves  prisoners  in  the  presence  of  a  rabr 
ble,  an  undisciplined  militia,  he  said,  was  the  first  instance 
of  the  kind  known  in  the  British  annals.  This  was  a  stigma 
that  could  never  be  wiped  off;  should  the  inquiry  termi- 
nate herej  it  was  such  a  transaftion,  if  not  justified  by  the: 
circumstances,  as  would  render  the  general  who  command- 
ed deser\^ing  of  instant  death,  and  every  officer  who  consent- 
ed to  "sq  ignominious  and  disgraceful  a  surrender,  to  be 
decimated.  If  upon  no  other  account,  therefore,  he  hoped, 
and  he  tfustfed  so  much  to  the  love  of  justice  which  prcr 
vailed  in  that  house,  and  which  must  come  home  to  every 
man's  feelings,  that  he  might  be  pennitted  to  rescue  those 
gallant  men  who  served  with  him,  from  that  load  of  pub- 
lic odium  they  must  for  ever  lie  under,  should  the  com- 
mittee be  dissolved. 

A  learned  gentleman  over  the  way  [Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland],  though  he  had  not  laid  any  particular  stress  upon 
the  mere  aft  of  surrendering  at  Saratoga,  was  no  less  open 
and  direft  in  the  censures  he  passed  on  the  precedent  steps 
which  led  to  that  surrender.  He  contended,  not  only  that 
ids   orders  to   proceed  to  Albany   were  discretionary,  but 

that 
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that  he  himself  understood  them  to  be  so,  and  expe£bed 
no  co-operation  on  the  side  of  New  York,  because  he  had 
written  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  his  advice  and  direftion, 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  he  conceived  his  or- 
ders to  have  been  peremptory ;  and  he  must  have  known  by 
the  letter  from  Sir  William  Howe  to  General  Carleton, 
that  he  was  not  to  look  for  any  assistance  from  the  grand 
army,  before  he  pxssed  the  frontiers.  If  those  fafts  thus 
urged  could  be  supported,  it  was  plain  that  hie  conduft  was 
criminal,  for  it  amounted  to  this;  that  he  rushed  upon  cer- 
tain ruin,  though  at  liberty  by  his  instruftions  to  avoid 
it,  by  returning  in  tjme  to  l^iconderoga ;  and  remained  in 
his  camp  under  the  prettnce  of  waiting  for  a  co-opera- 
tion which  he  did. not  expedt. 

Such  being  the  charges  made  against  him,  in  the  face  of 
the  motion,  by  honourable  gentlemen  of  very  rcspeftable 
charafter  and  abilities,  he  threw  himself  on  the  justice  of 
the  house,  both  on  his  own  account,  and  that  of  the  of- ' 
fleets  under  his  command,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
defeiid  himself. 

Mr.  Righy  got  up  in  great  heat,  and  after  giving  his  rea- 
sons that  he  thought  the  committee  ought  to  be  dissolved^ 
the  conduft  of  the  noble  and  honourable  commanders  hav- 
ing, in  his  opinion,  been  perfectly  cleared  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  house,  as  well  from  the  papers  on  the  tabid, 
as  by  the  verbal  evidence  delivered  at  the  bar,  launched 
forth  into  the  most  violent  criminating  expressions  of  the  ' 
military  conduft  of  the  honourable  General  who  spoke  last. 
He  contended'that  the  annals  of  this  country  dicf  ixot  fur- 
nish a  similar  instance  of  5000  British  troops  piling  up  their 
arms  in  the  presence  of  any  enemy,  much  less  such  an  enemy 
5ff  that  they  had  to  contend  with,  an  undisciplined  militia.. 
As  to  talking  of  going  on  with  the  iii^uiryj  and  if  the  com- 
mittee  should  think  proper  to  censure  the  honourable  0^^^ 
neral,  resting  there  till  released  by  the  convention  of  Sa- 
ratoga, it  was  preposterous  and  absurd  to  the  last  degree. 
Oh!  says  the  hpnourable  gentleman,  you  may  expel  me? 
Expel  him  !  Tvas  that  a  pmishment  adequate  to  the  deserts 
of  so  high  a  criminal,  should  it  be  discovered  that  the  loss 
of  the  northern  army  was  justly  imputable  to  him  ?  We  may" 
address  for  his  removal,  or  dismission  \  is  that  either  an  ad*> 
quate  punishment  ?  We  may  impeach,  granted  ;  but  can  wc 
punish  i  By  no  means ;  so  that  the  request  of  the  honour- 
able General  is  briefly  thi§ ;  kt  us  go  on  in  a  fruitless  in-» 
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quiry ;  let  the  honourable  General  impeach  the  noble  Lord 
[Germain]  with  impunity,  because  he  knows  he  runs  no 
risque,  and  see  if  he  can  fish  out  any  one  circumstance  which 
may  tend  to  throw  a  censure  on  the  condudl  of  the  noble 
Lord  5  and  if  he  can  criminate  in  the  least  degree,  then  he 
fancies  he  shall  be  able  to  throw  the  blame  from  liimself, 
and  lay  it  on  the  noble  Lord. 

He  contended,  that  the  honourable  General  sat  in  that 
house  under  the  authority  of  a  rebel  Congress  ;  because  he 
could  not  sit  or  debate  in  that  house  but  by  their  permission. 

After  other  words  to  the  same  purport,  he  said,  he  was 
for  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  conduft  of  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  commander  in  chief  5  and  would  be  so 
in  respeil  of  the  honourable  general  who  spoke  last,  if  he 
was  in  a  capacity  to  be  tried ;  but  as  the  noble  liord  and 
the  honourable  commander  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  honour- 
ably acquitted,  so  far  as  the  inquiry  luul  gone ;  and  as  the 
honourable  general  w^ho  commanded  the  northern  expedi- 
tion could  not  be  tried,  he  was  most  earnestly  for  putting 
an  end  to  all  further  proceeding  for  the  present.  Not 
but,  as  he  had  always  declared  himself,  whenever  the  ho*  . 
nouruble  general  was  released  from  his  present  engagements 
to  the  American  rebels,  he  thought  the  honourable  general's 
couduft  ought  to  undergo  a  very  full  and  solemn  investiga- 
tion, that  that  house  and  the  public  should  be  enabled  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  disgrace  ^vhi/ch  the  British  anps 
suffered  on  that  disastrous  occasion,  and  of  all  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  which  it  brought  after  it  in  its  train. 

He  differed  totally  from  the  honourable  general,  in  sup- 
posing that  animadversions  thrown  out  upon  his  miscarriage,  . 
equally,  or  at  all,  affcfted  those  brave  officers  who  served  under 
him.     He  knew  many  of  them,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect.  He  had  a  particular  friend,  the  second  in  com- 
mand [Major  Gen.  Phillips],  whom  he  long  knew  and  esteem- 
ed.    It  would  be  £Xtremely  unjust  to  censure  him,  who,  by 
the  honourable  gentleman's  own.  confession,  had  offered  to 
force  his  way  back  to  Ticonderoga,.with  a  pai't  of  the  ar- 
my; and  who  would  rather,  he  bdieved,  devote  himself  to  ■ 
certain  destruftion,  than  consent  to  bring  such  an  indelible  - 
disgrace  on  the  British  anns,  as  to  agree  to  pile  them  up  in 
the  presence  of  an  undisciplined  militia.  •       .       . 

General  Burgoyne  rose  again,  in  reply  to  tlie  last,  speaker. 
He  said,  the  gentleman,  not  contcnti!d  wiih  his  former  i^encf  - 
ral  and  injurious  commcntSi  had  jiov.-  boldly  asserted  dircft 
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falsehoods,  and  reasoned  upon  them.  That  now  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  proteftion  of  the  commrttcc,  confident  that 
thus  attacked,  not  a  man  would  dissent  from  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  prove,  what  he  pledged  his  honour  to  prove, 
that  the  last  charges  of  that  gentleman  [Mr.  Rigby]  were 
unfounded  and  malicfou^.  That  the  British  troops,  stated  to 
'have  been  5000  at  Saratoga,  were  less  than  '2000,  and  those 
exhausted  and  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  bodily  strength,  by  a 

continued  course  of  almost  unprecedented  fatigue They 

had  been  seven  days  and  nights  fighting,  marching  in  the 
most  severe  weather,  watching,  famishing,  without  an  kour^s 
repose  but  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire  in  every  spot  of  ground  they  possessed ;  yet  in 
such  a  situation,  they  offered  themselves  to  death  rather  thari 
accept  dishonourable  terms.  The  next  false  assertion  the 
gentleman  had  been  so  unguarded  in  his  passion  to  make,  and 
even  to  appeal  to  papers  upon  your  table,  was,  the  offer  of  Ge- 
neral Phillips  to  force  his  way  to  Ticonderoga  with  a  part  of 
the  army.  He  was  astonished  to  find  any  heat  could  be- 
tray a  gentleman  into  an  expression  so  direftly  contrary  to 
trutii.  There  was  no  such  word  in  any  paper.  The  offer 
of  General  Phillips  (a  most  generous  one,  like  all  his  other 
aftions),  was,  with  a  single  guide,  to  attempt  an  ecapc  to  Ti- 
tonderoga,  in  order  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  garri- 
son there  to  defend  the  place.  He  would  prove  thi$  feft  i 
and  even  this  offer  became  imprafticable. 

*  A  third  positive  ftlsehood  Was  the  state  the  gentleman  had 
given  of  Mr.  Gates's  army.  He  would  prove  that  they  con- 
jBisted  of  above  four  to  one  in  numbers,  and  that  they  were 
idisciplined  steady  soldiers. 

He  would  further  prove  that  thefe  Was  not  a  dissenting 
voite  among  his  brave  companions,  the  general  and  field  of- 
ficers, in  rejecting  the  terms  offered  by  Mr.  Gates,  nor  of 
subscribing  to  those  proposed  and  digested  in  our  councils  of 
war. 

He  said,  he  Was  tempted  to  enlarge  lipon  the  violent  speech 
of  that  gentleman,  but  could  trust  his  temper  no  further,  and 
would  leave  him  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee  who  had 
heard  his  charges,  and  the  refutation  of  them. 

Mr.  Fox  now  rose,  and  most  earnestly  implored  the  justice 
of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  was,  can  the  honourable 
General  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  situated  as  he  is  in  respeft 
"of  the  Congress  ?  or  if  he  carniot,  will  it  be  proper  to.  in- 
quire 
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quired  into  his  condu£i:  In  this  house  till  he  is  released  from 
his  present  engagement  to  the  Congress  ? 

In  his  opinion,  we  could  send  him  to  a  court-marl  ial,  by 
making  a  suitable  return  in  either  number  and  quality ;  that 
we  most  clearly  could  proceed  against,  try  and  punish  him,  for 
state  or  criminal  offences  ;  and  although  wc  could  not,  that 
the  inquiry  ought  to  go  on,  and  If  fuither  proceedings  relative 
to  the  honourable  general  should  be  thouglit  necessary,  they 
might  be  suspended,  till  the  only  impediment,  real  or  pre- 
tended, which  at  present  stood  in  the  way,  should  be  removed* 

He  had  heard  no  one  sound  reason  yet  urgod  to  shew,  that 
the  honourable  commander  might  not  be  tried  this  Instant.  He 
knew  no  law  which  exempted  an  officer  from  a  military  tri- 
bunal. Tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  had  charged  him 
with  offences  of  a  very  criminal  nature  indeed  ;  with  disgrac- 
ing the  arms  of  his  country,  with  rendering  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemy  an  whole  army.  He  would  just  make  one  sup- 
position more,  equally  well  founded,  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, with  any  of  those  he  had  enumerated.  He  would  sup- 
pose, that  to  the  other  imputed  and  disgraceful  offences,  the 
honourable  commander  had  been  charged  with  and  suspedlcd 
of  treachery,  what  would  be  the  cfFeCi  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman's  doctrine  ?  That  after  betraying  his  country, 
he  might  return  to  it  when  he  pleased  with  impunity  j  and  it 
would  nevertheless  be  in  the  power  of  those  to  whom  he  be- 
trayed it,  to  protect  him  by  refusing  to  release  cr  cxchan^'e 
him.  This  case,  which  as  to  the  fa<5l  of  treachery,  had  often 
happened  before,  and  might  happen  ag»ir.,  plainly  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  contending  that  a  military  man,  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  a  prisoner,  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, owes  it  no  allegiance,  and  stands  exempt  from  every 
species  of  punishment,  be  his  crimes  ever  so  base  or  atrocious, 
if  the  party. to  whom  he  has  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner 
thinks  proper  to  protect  him  in  his  infamy  and  guilt. 

But,  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman, .  on  the  second 
head>  that  of  civil  inquiry  and  subsequent  punishment, 
Wliat  signifies  expelling  him  ?  what  signiiies  addi'essing  the 
crown  to  dismiss  him  from  his  post  and  command  in  the  ar- 
my ?  Such  punishments  are  by  no  me.uis  adequate  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  crimes,  should  the  cbiirgc:^  be  made  good  v 
and  as  to  an  im.peachment,  what  an  idlj  farce  it  would  be, 
to  impeach  a  man,  when  you  cannot  punish  him  ! 

Here  the  right  honourable  gentkn '.an  wiis  indeed  extremely 
unfortunate  and  hard  sat  to  keep  up  even  the  coloiir  of  an 
argument  5  expulsion  is  nothing  ^  di^vYvisdw'^  ^ix\tv\  ^xotsv  \\\s. 
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station  in  the  army  is  nothiae  i  an  impeachment  he  tdhfesietf 
would  be  something,  if  the  hands  of  justice  were  hat  iScis 
Ton  may  impeach^  perfaapt,  but  you  cannot  punidu  -  '^' ; 
Here  then  were  a  str&ig^t^assertioh^  equally  contradiftorlf 
to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  maoikind.  Whd  but  fhS 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  gravely  assert,  that  expul^ 
sion  was  no  puni^ment,  or  deprivmg  an  ofiicer  of  the  fnAtk 
of  four  or  five  and  thirty  years  service,  the  rank  of  Lieiite* 
nant-*General  in  the  army,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  attended 
with  circumstances  of  disgrace,  were  no  punishment  P  Of 
how  was  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  same  power  which 
could  impeach  could  not  punish  f  On  the  contrary,  wiis  h 
not  self  evident  to  the  most  moderate  capacity,  that  atthis  in-^ 
stant  the  honourable  general  was  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  was  as  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  for  tl 
breach  of  them,  as  any  other  man  in  this  kingdom  ?  It  was 
indeed  a  most  extraordinary  argument,  thkt  the  worst  or 'iUdst 
vicious  man,  as  soon  as  by  management  or  treachery  ht^h&t 
came  a  prisoner,  had  no  more  to  do  than  instantly  to  tttutH 
to  his  own  country  and  commit  every  crime  the  mostcottttpf 
heart  might  suggest,  and  yet  evade  the  punishment  amiextd' 
to  the  commission  of  such  horrid  offences.  '     ' 

•  Hewasashamedto  spend  a  moment  of  his  time,  br  that  of  tluf-: 
house,  in  refuting  such  palpable  absurdities.  If  the  honMraMb ' 
general  was  amenable  to  inferior  tribunals^  he  was  l>f  oouite'. 
amenable  to  the  first  tribunal  of  criminal  justice  in  the'loiii^ . 
dom,  that  of  Parliament,  where  he  was  liable  to' be  tried  ro^ 
an  impeachment  preferred  by  one  house,  to  be  heard  and  m^ 
cided  upon  by  the  other,  or  by  a  bill  of  pains  zndfiiait^ 
ties;  so  that  either  principle  was  equally  fallacious  imd  Hi 
founded.     He  might  be  tried  for  treachery  or  dlsobedieiafie  6? 
orders  by  a  military  tribunal;    he  might  be  ekpeOed;  hafi?* 
might  be  dismissed.  He  might  be  tried  m  a  court  of  cnaoxnUl  ' 
justice  for  offences  properly  and  solely  cognizeable  there  j  ^ ' 
he  might  be  tried  and  punished  by  Parliamttit.  * 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  that  cctnfidedt^  M(i' 
authority  in  which  he  usually  delivers  Ins  opinion,  says,  ftt  \ 
honourable  general  sits  and  votes  in  that  house  at  thr  wiH  ' 
and  by  the  permission  of  a  rebel  Congress ;  biit,  as  in  dll  tile  > 
'  foregoing  instances,  has  foi^  to  adduce  a  syllable  of  pi^QN6# 
in  support  of  his  assertion.    What  book  is  it  on  the  credit  rf  ' 
which  he  hazards  such  an  opinion  ?     Is  it  on  the  zMXhxnitf  dt 
any  great  writer  on  the  law  of  nations  ?    He  was  certain  .nit/ 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  well  known,  that  a  nobte  LotJ   ' 
[Lord  Frederick'  Cavendish]  who  was  made  prisoner  at  St. 

Cas, 
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totaixied  sokm^  dq^b^  tf  hetii»er,fWmg  oi^^his  parole  in  Eng- 
land, he  w;;|Sj'iifc2;{H'M(9ier9.-at:libeity:l:o  attend  his  duty  in 
]^]ii!unent^.  ^4.:.I)aiving  comxritoicatcd  his  doubts  on  the 
aubjoftto  tbft  court  of  JFrance,  the  anawer  he  received  wa«» 
that  sitting  and  vQti^  ia;  ParliaiQent  would  be  no  more  a 
br^{^i,of  his  pa)role»Tt^B  gqtting:his  wife  with  child. 

Qe  then  [wocce^ed  tothie  last  pointy  that  of  going  on  with 
the  enquiryi  on  (be  suppo^tipn  that  the  honourable  general 
could  not  be  punished  till  released  jfrom  the  convention  of 
Saratoga^  and  suspcndii^  any  further  proceeding  till  thatf 
event jshguld  take  place.  \  This,  though  an  unnecessary  con^ 
ditioni  if  there -shoiikl  appear  any  thihg  even  doubtful, 
woukl  answer  every  end».  If  the  honourable  general's  coq* 
dudl  should  call  for  a  military  tribunal}  a  very  few  vreeks 
(perhaps  at  this  very  ^  instant  •  he.  istood  disengaged  to  the 
Cqnfflr^s)  wpuld^ubje^  lui3ii  to  an  enquiry  jor^.on  the  other 
han^^s-in^  the: opinion  of  the  housej  it -should  be  found 
that  iM>.  blame  was  imputable  tp  him,  but  that  the  miscar- 
riage p£  the  expedition  from  Cai^ada  was  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance anyd  ii^capficity  of, the  i^inisters  >rho  planned  it,  and  not 
to  the  general  intrusted  urith  its  execution,  then  it  would  be 
prqper  dit(. the. justice  of  the  nation  should  take  place,  aind 
those' n^fia  .^ho  l^ad  been  the.  cause  of  the  loss  of  America,  of 
so  .^ijig^lpioo^  and  treasure,  a- foreign  war  with  a  powerful 
e^eiii]!)  ^ipd  a  thrfiatfned  war  with  another  powerful  enemyj 
bfs*i)iio|fflht  tojc^^  : 

£{q^9L]|aw^.it.^W^ul<i-^^  premature  to  give  an  opi- 

nioxuonQ  way  or  th^  wD|fher :  bat  if  ministers  persisted,  and,  by 
thelr^if^li^ib)e•i4^lfnce  fmd  power  of  numbers,  should  carry 
the  question .  agam^  anyriarther  inquiry,  it  would  be  to.him 
th^  fuU(^  ^^QOUitratiQA  tL^t  tliey  were  conscious  of  their 
own  gV[9ti^an4-Ofi  fhat  account^and  that  alone,  fled  from  the 
inqiLiiry^^ :;,,',         \:.S        ,.,^    .  •    . 

The  noBle  Loird  who  mo^d  the  present  question  moved 
it  for  the  third  xiznef>  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
boii^  n^ore  reserved,  but>  equsUly  dpsirous  to  prevent  it)  re* 
fuse4  ^  co-operat&y  but^took  pare  a& jpfG^ctually  to  defeat  the 
pi^per  object  of  tlie  jmquiry  asof -he  had  moved  for  its  disso- 
lution. When  the  motio];i  for  resuming  the  same  question 
w^  moyed  by  his  honourable  friefid  near  him  [Col.  Barre] 
thie  ^ajue.npble  Lord  moved  tlie  order  of  the  day,  and  was 
openly  -;|l)cjti^d  by  the  noble  Lord  in .  the  blue  r ibbon*  The 
right  liono|Ui;abie  gentleman  bclow^  liim,  who  this  d^y  took 

Vol.  XIj,  I  .such 
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such  different  ground,  differed  from  his  friends,  and  the  two 
noble  Lords  were  obliged  to  submit ;  now  for  the  third  time 
the  same  noble  Lord  had  made  a  simHar  attempt,  and  the  no- 
ble Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  affefts  a  kind  of  sullen  silence  or 
indifference  ;  but  whether  the  noble  Lord  shall  rise  or  not, 
the  principle  and  objeft  of  these  various  attempts  ^lave  been 
nniform^  that  of  defeating  the  Inquiry,  and  thereby  evading 
the  justice  of  the  nation. 

He  conjured  the  house,  as  they  regarded  their  own  hpkiour^ 
their  charafter  without  doors,  and  the  opinions  of  mankind) 
to  at  least  preserve  appearances.  If,  at  all  events  and  hazards 
to  themselves  and  the  public,  they  were  determined  to  sup- 
port  the  present  set  of  ministers  in  power,  he  recommended  ' 
to  do  sa  by  a  vote  of  acquittal  after  inquiry ;  and  not,  by  » 
Servile  acquiescence,  sacrifice  the  very  appearance  of  jtistice> 
and  the  forms  of  their  proceedings. 

.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  begged  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  took  so  Tconspcuons  a  part  in  tl:e  preserit  de*- 
bate,  would  reflcft  a  little,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  his 
present  conduft  to  that  adopted  by  him  the  last  day  the  ^ucs^ 
tion  was  dfecussed ;  otherwise  it  would  have  a  very  strange 
appearance,  to  be  for  suppressing  an  inquiry,  the  necessity  "of 
which  he  had  so  warmly  urged  but  a  few  days  since  ;•  nayv 
indeed,  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  direct  desertion  of  aHhis 
former  principles  and  professions,  respefting  the  conduft  rf 
the  American  war,  f6r  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ^ 
for  as  often  as  ever  the  question  was  agitated,  his  constsnt 
language  was,  that  there  was  blame  somewhere  ;  and  that  it 
was  of  course  highly  becoming  that  ho»se,  and  an  indispeta* 
sable  duty  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  and  discoverwho  were  the 
authors  of  our  national  misfortunes. 

Governor  Jchvstone  observed,  that  there  was  no  distrngnisb' 
ing  the  cnse  of  the  honourable  general  from  the  commander 
in  chief ;  the  southern  and  the  northern  expeditions  formbd 
separate  parts  of  one  great  whole.  'The  enquiry  did  not 
•merely  confine  itself  to  the  cause  of  the  Toss  of  the  Army  at 
Saratoga,  though  that  itself  was  of  infinite  importance,  nor" 
to  the  delays  which  render(*d  our  advantages  in  Pennsylvania 
]«s  decisive  than  might  otherwise  be  expected ;  but  to  leartt 
tlie  reason  why  the  honourable  general  had  not  an  efibftual 
co-operaticm  up  the  North  River.  He  was  free  to  say^  ^hat 
this  misunderstanding  between  the  commander  in  chief  iCnd 
the  honourable  general  lo  whom  the  expedition  was  etithist- 
ed,.  was  the  great  source  of  all  our  subsequent  misfortuxies.. 

A^ian 
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A  plan  is  agreed  to  in  the  cabinet,  for  a  certain  force  to  pro« 
ceed  to  Albany,  under  the  idea  of  a  co-operation^  by  a  part^ 
or  the  whole  of  the  grand  army ;  the.  general  proceeds  to  take 
upon  him  the  command ;  under  that  idea,  his  arrangements^ 
both  without  the  province,  and  before  he  passes  the  frontier^ 
are  correspondent  with  this  pre-supposition  ^  and  it  is  not  till 
after  lialf  the  campaign  is  over  that  he  learns,  by  a  letter  from 
the  commander  in  chief,  that  the  main  army  is  destined  for 
the  southward,  and  that  he  is  to  expert  no  eftedhial  assistance 
from  him.  Here  then  was  the  very  jut  of  the  inquiry.  HoMT 
happened  it  that  the  honourable  general  below  him  was 
commanded  to  force  his  way  to  Albany  at  all  events,  and 
effeft  a  jun^on  with  Sir  William  Howe,  while  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  long  before  the  operations  of  the  northern  army 
commenced,  Sir  William  Howe  was  resolved  to  go  to  the 
southward  i  In  the  words  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
on  the 'floor,  [Mr.  Rigby,]  there  must  h?ive  been  *^  a  fault 
somewhere  ;'*  though  without  giving  the  honourable  general 
the  liberty  of  justifying  or  vindicating  his.chara£^er,  heseen>» 
ed  warmly  disposed  to  leave  it  at  his  door,  and  equally  desir- 
ous to  acquit,  without  inquiry,  the  commander  in  chief. 

He  afiirmedi  that  the  want  of  co-operation  was  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  the  campaign  ;  and  before  either  the  comman^ 
der  in  chief,  or  the  honourable  general,  could  be  justified  in 
the  opinion  of  that  house  and  the  nation,  the  propriety  of 
going  to  the  southward,  instead  of  going  up  the  North  Rivera 
must  be  demonstrated.  Secondly,  the  honourable  general 
must  shew,  that  his  orders  were  peremptory;  he  meant  not 
literally  so ;  and  that,  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  to  ex- 
pc^  no  efFeftual  assistance  from  the  grand  army,  or  that  left 
in  New-York  province,  that  his  orders  were  such  as  would 
not  permit  him  to  return,  consistent  with  his  duty  to  his  So- 
vereign, and  the  gener^  usages  of  service.  If  both  those 
fafts  were  properly  established,  it  would  then  rest  with  ad- 
ministration to  shew  on  what  motives  they  afted,  and  how 
they  came  to  have  risqued  so  inadequate  a  iforce  in  the  exe- 
cution of  so  difficult  and  hazardous  an  enterprize. 

He  nev^f  entertained  a  second  opinion  on  the  campaign  of 
1777  •,  he  gave  it  early  and  openly,  and  had  neither  hedrd  nor 
read  a  syllable  hitherto  on  the  sulyeft  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  change  it.  A  Very  respeftable  witness  at  the  bar,  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  [General  Gray,]  had  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  expedition  to  the  northward  did  not  present 
so  good  a  prospe^  of  success  as  that  to  the  southward.     It 
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might  be  so  ;  no  evidence  had  as  yet  been  received  but  on 
one  side,  and  even- that,  however  strong,  did  not  seeinto  him 
fully  satisfactory  ;  for  his  part,  therefore,  he  thought  it  highly 
incumbent  upon  ministers  to  set  their  faces  against  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  noble  Lord;  for  the  natural  conclusion  would 
be,  that  they  had  neither  cleared  themselves,  nor  acknow- 
ledged the  justification  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

An  honourable  friend  of  his.  [Mr.  Fox]  had  pressed,  with 
liis  usual  ability,  the  propriety  of  relinquishing  in  future  all 
further  thoughts  of  bringing  back  the  United  States  to  their 
former  state  of  obedience ;  because,  said  he,  should  the  com- 
mittee be  dissolved,  it  will  be  an  acknowledgement  that 
America  is  invincible,  and  an  avowal,  that  although  the 
force  was  apparently  adequate,  the  measures  wisely  plan- 
ned and  ably  executed,  that  the  whole  failed  through  diffi- 
culties insurmountable  and  permanent.  This  argument,  how- 
ever specious  as  employed  against  ministers,  did  not  make 
the  same  impression  on  his  mind,  because  he  did  not  subscribe 
-to  the  premises;  he  believed,  on  thd  contrary,  that  the 
plans  were  defcftive  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  in  the 
execution  in  many  instances ;  and  that  was  his  chief  motive 
for  rising  in  the  present  debate,  and  he  begged  leave  to  state 
his  reasons. 

The  general  officer  examined  at  the  bar,  with  every  other 
professional  man  who  gave  evidence,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree endeavoured  to  establish  the  following  faAs.  That 
every  measure  was  aWy  and  faithfully  executed ;  that  aban- 
doning the  Jerseys  and  going  to  sea,  was  the  proper  mode  of 
possessing  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  v  that  the  landing  in 
Chesapeak  was  preferable  to  the  landing  in  the  Delaware; 
that  the  operations  were  imprafticable  and  difficult,  and  held 
out  no  rational  prospeft  of  success ;  that  the  country  was  for- 
-tified  so  strongly  by  nature,  as  to  render  success  highly  im-i 
probable  with  any  force  we  could  send  out  or  procure  i  and 
that  *^  the  people  were  almost  unarymous  in  their  resistance^ 
and  were  dlietcrmined  never  again  to  return  to  their  former 
connexion  with  the  present  state."  '     .  < 

It  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  particulars,  this  was*  thfe 
sum»  substance,  and  uninterrupted  stream  of  the  fafts  attd 
opinions  deli  v'ered  at  the  bar.  Those  opinions,  if  not  con^i^ 
tradi£tedj  would  get  out  in  the  ^rorld  as  so  iftaiiy  estaBU&hiid 
fafts.  If  then  all  farther  evidence  should  he  stopped,  on  what 
ground  or  even  pretence  can  we  continue  the  war?  None 
s^f  all  that  he  could  see.    It  was  to  meet  those  opinions  that 

he 
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he  wished  most  sin^celj^  that  the  committee  would  proceed, 
aad  that  evidence  of  ^ual  authority  should  be  opposed  to 
those  opinions^  to.  shew  that  great  numt(ers,  he  would  not 
undertake  to  say  a  majority}  01  the  people  in  (he  united  co- 
loniesj  were  loyally  and  weU  disposed  to  Great  Britain  *,  and 
that  it  was  not  yet  too  late^  npr  was  the  cause  so  desperate^  as 
to  forbid  all  hopes  of  bringing  the  body  of  the  people  back  to 
their  duty.  On  this  ground  he  thought  himself  fully  justi- 
fied in  giving  his  negative  to  the  xnotion  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  that  the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair. 

Earl  Nugent  said,  he  by  no  means- wished  to  oppress  any 
man,  or  preclude  the  honourable  general  from  an  opportu* 
nity  of  vindicating  his  condufl:.  All  hs  said  was,  what  he 
still,  adhered  to,  that  he  thought  it  was  impossible  to  try  him, 
consistent  with  the  law  of  nations  and  usages  of  war ;  and  if  it 
was  impossible,  ^y  farther  progress  in  the  inquiry  would  be 
nugatory  and  absurd. 

As  to  the  commander  in  chief  and  his  noble  brother,  he  ne-^ 
ver suspected  that  theyhadnot  acquitted  themselves  as  ableand 
judicious  officers ;  so  the  evidence  at  the  bar  lully  confirmed 
his  pre-conceived  opinions  of  their  high  desert^  and  very, 
meritorious  services.  He  vowed  to  God,  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  fault  any  where,  unless  in  the  misfortune  and 
loss  of  the  northern  army,  which  he  was  far  from  attributing 
to  the  commander.  He  might  have  misconceived  the  tenor 
of  his  orders,  or  formed  expeAations  in  which  he  was  not 
well  founded.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  house  was  not,  at  so 
late  a  period  in  the  session,  the  proper  place  to  discuss  such  a 
subject,  particularly  as  the  honourable  general  could  not  be 
tried ;  for  he  was  clear  he  could  not,  notwithstanding  the 
very  ingenious  arguments  of  the  hojiourable  gentleman  over 
the  way  [Mr.  Fox],  and  as  to  expulsions,  dismissions,  and 
impeachments,  they  w^re  not  the  legal  or  constitutional 
means  of  proceeding  on  charges  of  military  miscondu£l.  The 
law  had  established  another  tribunal,  specially  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  as  soon  as  the  honourable  general  became 
amenable  to  that  tribunal,  he  made  no  doubt  but  he  would 
have  the  earliest  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  condufl,  by 
a  fair  and  indifferent  triaL  When  he  heard  the  decision  of 
his  judges,  he  would  determine ;  till  then,  informed'  as  he, 
was,  and  incompetent  to  decide  on  such  a  subjeA,  after  the 
fullest  information,  he  should  suspend  any  opinion  either 

'^^Jr  ... 
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Mr.  Eden  said,  he  was  much  surprized  when  he  heard  the 
proposition  made  by  the  noble  Lord  for  dissolving  the  com- 
mittee ;  several  witnesses  had  been  examined,  who  all  in  a 
great  measure  concurred,  that  the  war  in  America  was  im- 
practicable,  and  the  force  sent  thither  inadequate,  and  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  were  averse  to  a  British  go- 
vernment. Several  witnesses  were  summoned  to  be  exa- 
mined touching  those  points,  and  now  when  the  committee 
was  just  in  that  stage  to  receive  their  evidence,  a  motion  was 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  inquiry.  This  he  thought  was  a 
very  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding,  being  equally  repug- 
nant to  justice  and  common  sense;  and  if  he  had  foreseen 
that  any  such  thing  was  intended,  he  assured  the  noble  Lord, 
that,  instead  of  moving  to  report  progress,  he  would  have  in- 
stantly moved  for  calling  the  witnesses  to  the  bar. 

But,  independent  of  the  part  of  the  inquiry  in  which  he 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  himself,  he  could  not  h^.lp  rhink- 
iiig  thrct  it  would  be  doing  a  manifest  injury  tQ  the  hcncur- 
ai>lr?  genfrni,  not  to  permit  h"ni  to  enter  into  ii  j::;Liiication 
of  his  conclacc.  Repeated  accusations  cf  ?.  vo-r  v''\^i;hty  na- 
ture had  been  made  against  him,  accusations  Avi^:cll  o:r:ht 
not  to  be  permitted  in  that  house,  unless  they  wt. .:  in*-:  uded 
to  be  followed  up  by  suitable  proofs  and  full  investig;;i''ms  j 
and  for  his  part,  he  would  for  one  have  .called  the  right  ho*^ 
nourable  gentleman  &n  the  floor  to  order  the  last  day,  had  he 
foreseen,  that  while  he  was  passing  such  dircft  and  unquali- 
fied censures  on  the  honourable  general,  he  was  resolved  to 
preclude  him  the  only  means  left  in  his  power  of  defending 
himself  against  such  accusations ;  namely,  the  place  they 
were  made,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  who  heard  them. 

IMr.  Righy  rose  once  more,  and  replied  to  several  of  the 
arguments  used  by  Mr.  Fox.  He  said,  that  as  soon  as  the 
honourable  general  arrived  in  England,  a  board  of  general 
officers  was  convened,  who  unanimously  agreed  that  he 
could  not  be  tried  till  released  from  his  engagement  to  the 
Congress  •,  and  he  remembered  ah  instance  himself,  which,  as^ 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  was  exactly  similar  to  the  present ; 
that  was  a  board  of  inquiry  instituted  to  inquire  into  the 
conduft  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  after  his  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  France  in  the  year  1757  ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pefted  that  an  officer  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt's  rank,  expe- 
rience and  consequence,  would  submit  his  conduft  to  the 
decision  of  an  illegal  tribunal. 

The 
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The  honourable  gentleman  had  charged  him  with  versa- 
tility arid  change  of  sentiment  respefting  the  present  inquiry. 
For  his  part,  he  ever  entertained  but  one  opinion,  which 
was,  that,  no  inquiry  ought  to  have  taken  place,  in  respeA 
of  the  honourable  general,  till  released  from  the  terms  of  the 
Saratoga  convention,  and  none  at  all  in  respeft  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  as  no  accusation  had  been  made  against 
him ;  but  when  the  noble  Lord,  the  American  Secretary, 
made  a  specific  accusation  against  the  commander  in  cbiefy 
the  instant  it  presented  itself,  that  made  it  incumbent  on  the 
house  to  permit  him  to  meet  that  accusation  with  necessary 
proofs.  The  commander  in  chief  had  fully  justified  himself, 
in  his  opinion ;  consequently,  for  the  reason  before  assigned^ 
he  resumed  his  former  sentiments,  that  the  committee  had 
no  further  objeft  to  inquire  into. 

The  honourable  gentleman  had  given  him  a  general  credit 
for  the  consistency  of  his  political  conduft.  He  hoped  he 
should  endeavour  to  deserve  it,  and  he  had  not  deviated  from 
it  in  the  present  instance. 

The  honourable  gfentleman  had  reminded  him  "of  an  expres- 
sion of  his,  **  that  there  was  a  fault  somewhere,"  arid  it  ought 
to  be  strifHy  inquired  into  and  examined.  He  granted  that 
he  had  often^  said  so ;  but  denied  that  the  expression  related 
to  the  conduA  of  the  commander  in  chief,  but  was  solely 
confined  to  the  misfortune  of  Saratoga.  He  retained  thie 
same  opinion  still ;  he  thought  there  was  a  fault  somewhere  ; 
and  if  the  honourable  genera!  who  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion .&om  Canada,  should  be  honourably  acquitted,  then  it 
would  rest  with  the  noble  Lord  who  planned '  it  to  answer 
for  the  consequences.  He  pledged  himself,  should  that  event 
ever  take  place,  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  move  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord. 

The  honourable, general  had  endeavoured  to  convift  him 
of  a  mistake,  by  saying  that  the  British  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand.  He  spoke  in  a  hurry ;  what  he  meant  was,  that 
the  whole  army  which  piled  up  their  arms,  native  and  fo- 
i^ign,  consisted  of  five  thousand  men,  which,  he  would  again 
assert,  was  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  British  annals. 

He  replied  to  a  great  number  of  particulars  of  lesj?  conse- 
quence, and  said,  he  did  not  see  any  reason  for  proceeding 
farther,  but  that  of  giving  the  public  satisfa^ion,  which,  let 
the  matter  turn  out  as  it  might,  was  entitled  to  know  the 
causes  of  our  misfortunes. 

M  -  A  4ifc- 
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A  difficulty  arising  whefljer  flie  committee  could  proceed 
iippn  Lord  Nugent's  motion,  as  it  faid^-not  been  seconded, 
tilt  diairmah  stated  the  docbt  as  a  point  o£  order,  said  there 
WcreSpinions  on  both  sides,  and  wished  for  the  sense  of  tie 
committee  on  the  subjeft ;  but  the  motion  being  now  ^coihI- 
cd;  the  doubt,  of  course,  no  longer  subsisted. 

'Lord  George  Germain  gave  the  decisi^^e  turn  to  the  debate, 
which  seemed  to  hang  insuspcnce.  He  said,  that  he  thought 
the  honourable  general  who  commanded  the  northern  expe- 
dition was  entitled  to  be  heard.  He  had  been  strongly  ac- 
cused, both  on  the  present  day  and  l>efore ;  and  justice  <ie- 
manded  that  he  should  be  heard  in  his  defence.  Facls  had 
been  stated  in  evidence  at  the  bar,  which  nearly  affected  him- 
self, as  responsible  minister  for  the  American  department  ; 
and  charges  had  been  made  by  some  of  those  witnessles  against 
a  very  deserving  part. of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  both  ii>.this 
kingdom  and  America  5  he  meant  those  brave  and  deserving 
men,  who  had,  by  their  presence  in  the  field,  and  their  ser- 
vices elsewhere,  risqued  their  lives,  properties  and  dearest 
connexions,  in  support  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  this 
country  over  our  rebellious  colonies  5  so  that  in  every  light 
of  justice,  he  hoped  that  the  honourable  general  would,  be 
suffered  to  be  heard  •,  he  hoped  that  hetnightbe  permitted  to 
enter  into  his  own  justification  ;  he  hoped  the  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, in  behalf  of  their  brethren  in  America,  who  were  fight- 
ing our  battles,  and  suffering  under  every  species  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  would  be  permitted  to  prove  their  principles. 
It  was  a  justice  due  to  individuals,  it  was  a  justice  due  to  that 
house,  but,  above  all,  it  was  a  duty  we  owed  to  our  country, 
which  no  motive  of  convenience,  or  any  subordinate  cojisi^ 
deration,  could  excuse  us  from  fulfilling. 

He  confessed  he  was  against  the  inquiry,  but  only  in 
poipt  pf  time,  for  it  must  have  made  its  way  into  discussion 
some  time  or  other ;  but  now  that  we  had  proceeded  so  far,  he 
hoped,  upon  reconsideration  and  reflexion,  that  there  would 
.  fiot  be  a  second  person  found  in  that  house  to  oppose  it. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  [Mr.  Dundas],  spoke  to  the 
same  purport ;  and  Lord  Nugent's  motion  being  negatived 
almost  unanimously, .  Mr.  Eden's  motion  for  reporting  some 
•progress,  was  agreed  to  without  a  single  dissenting  voice.  It 
was  settled  -^t  the  rising  of  the  committee  to  adjourn  to 
Thursday  the  20th,  on  which  day  General  Burgoyne  gave 
notice  that  he  would  ^nter  into  his  defence. 
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4fojr  19. 
Tax  bills  read:  no  debate.  ;":.'. 

•After  some  private  business.  Lord  N^rtb,  unexpe&edlyy 
moved  '^  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  empowering  the 
honouraWethe united  East  Indiacompany  to  holdthcir  territo- 
rial possessions  for  a  certain  longer  time  to  be  therein  speci&- 
ed)**  as  theafFairs  of  that  great  company  could  not  receive  a  tho- 
rough investigation  till  next  year,  when  a  new  charter  wiU 
be  requisite  for  them,  his  Lordship  saidf.the  present  bill  he 
thought  necessary,  and  he  should  at  the  proper  time  propose 
it  for  twelve  months;  and  he  should  also  recommend  a  clause 
for  preventing  the  company  from  making  a  dividend  of  more 
than  eight  per  ccntiin  order  that  they  might  not  disable  thern^ 
selves  next  year  from  giving  that  premium  they  ought  to  give 
the  public  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter. 

Right  hon.  T.  Townihetfd  spoke  against  the  motion,  as  made 
by  surprise,  when  few  members  were  present ;  and  wondered 
much  the  noble  Lord  had  not  mentioned  it  before  the  last  ad- 
journment, when  the  house  were  somewhat  at  leisure,  and 
might  have  attended  to  it. 

Col.  Barre  wished  to  know  what  was  become  of  the  nego- 
ciable  securities  on  the  India  company,  by  which  l,200,(K)0L 
were  to  have  been  raised,  as  the  noble  Lord  mentioned  to  the 
house  when  he  opened  his  budget. 

Lord  North  said,  that  the  mode  alluded  to  for  raising  the 
1 ,200,0001. had  not  been  approved  by  the  company;  he  there- 
fore intended  to  raise  that  sum  on  the  credit  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

Lord  Newhaven  wished  to  know  to  whom  the  territorial 
revenues  belonged  ? 

Lord  JVbr/A  answered,  that  it  was  a  point  yet  imsettled*. 

Colonel 

■^1  '  '  r* 

*  A  recapitulation  of  a  few  antecedent  faAs,  respefting  the 
Company,  will  not  in  this  place  be  improper.  In  the  year 
1772,  the  Company's  affairs  were,  in  consequence  of  bad  ma- 
nagement, in  a  very  confused  and  distradled  situation.-  To 
relieve  them  in  their  then  difficulties,  they  applied  to  govern- 
ment for  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money.  The  ministry  referred 
them  to  Parliament.  A  committee  of  inquiry  into  their 
affairs  was  appointed.  On  the  7th  of  December  1772, 
this  committee  reported,  that,  notwithstanding  the  distresses 

of 
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Colonel  Barre  expressed  his  surprise,  that  a  question  ofsnch 
importance  should  be  moved  in  a  thin  house,  though  it  was 
in  faiH:  both  a  little  and  a  great  question;  it  was  a  great  ques- 
tion considered  abstraftly  by  itself,  and  it  was  a  little  ques-. 
tkjn  wlien  put  in  competition  with  what  it  was  intended  to 
lead  to.  But  little  or  great  questions,  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
whether  in  full  or  thin  houses,  were,  he  said,  the  noble  Lord's 
triumph.-  He  then  took  notice  of  the  minister's  interference 
in  the  concenis  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  asserted  that 
he  had  filched  away  the  patronage  of  that  g)-eat  and  opulent 
body. 

Lord  North  said  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
be  did  him  great  injustice.  Had  he  made  the  motion  on  any 
of  the  great  days,  he  should  have  been  informed,  that  he  ought 

not 


of  the  Company,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  sending  an  ex- 
pensive supcrvisicn  to  India,  to  correct  the  misconduft  of 
their  servants  there,  who  had  been  the  cause,  they  said,  of 
their  distresses  ;  but  that  they  oi:ght  to  be  restrained  from  so 
doing.  A  bin  was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  passed  into  a 
law.  This  interposition  of  tlie  ministry  in  the  internal  ma- 
nagement of  the  Company's  affairs,  shewed  manifestly  that  it 
.  was  intended  to  take  an  advantage  of  the  Company's  applica- 
tion for  assistance.  The  Company's  request  of  the  loan  of  a 
sum  of  money  was  complied  with.  But,  contrary  to  the  Com- 
pany's proposals,  it  was  resolved,  March  23, 1773,  to  restrain 
their  fiiture  dividends.  The  proprietors  now  said  it  was 
obvious  from  this  resolution,  that  the  ministry  intended  to  take 
possession  of  the  Company's  territorial  acquisitions.  And  on 
the  5th  of  April  1773,  Lord  North  moved  in  the  house  of 
Commons,  by  way  of  resolution,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  house,  it  will  be  more  beneficial  for  the  Public  and  the 
Company  to  let  the  territorial  acquisitions  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Company  six  years  longer."  The  reason  his 
Jjordship  gave  for  fixing  upon  this  period  was,  that  the  Com- 
pany's present  charter  would  expire  in  the  year  1 780.  On 
the  Sd  of  May  1773,  resolutions  were  moved  for  altering  the 
demons  of  the  directors,  for  taking  away  the  right  of  voting 
from  every  proprietor  who  had  not  a  thousand  pound  stock, 
for  creating  a  new  court  of  law  in  India,  and  for  giving  to  the 
King  the  appointment  of  the  judges.  They  all  passed  into  a 
law.  This  is  a  short  narrative  as  to  fa^S^s  and  dates  of  the  re- 
volution in  the  East  India  Company. 
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not  to  have  done  it  when  other  great  business  was  before  the 
house.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  it  when  he  could  find 
an  opportunity.  He  had  never  filched  orsought  the  patronage. 
His  situation  indeed  as  aminister,a  situation  he  had  not  placed 
himself  in,  nor  wished  to  occupy,  gave  him  a  sort  of  relation- 
ship to  the  company,  but  the  patronage  of  it  was  not  in  him. 
The  crown,  it  was  true,  approved  of  their  officers,  because  so 
directed  by  aft  of  Parliament  j  but  the  company  made  choice  of 
them,  and  the  nomination  of  those  that  had  been  appointed  had 
come  from  the  direftors  of  the  company.  He  had,  he  would  al- 
low, sometin\es  recommended,  and  his  friends  had  sometimes 
been  obliged,  but  the  patronage  of  the  company  was  not  in  him. 

Colonel  Barre  repeated  his  words,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
filched  the  patronage  of  the  company  ;  for,  when  he  invited 
them  to  borrow  money,  under  the  pretence  of  saving  them 
from  a  rtate  of  bankruptcy,  he  saw  how  the  noble  Lord  was 
fishing  for  it.  He  desired  his  Lordship  to  recoUeft  if  he  did 
not,  at  that  time,  forewarn  him  of  his  designs,  and  whether  he 
did  not  declare  that  he  never  wished  to  interfere  with  the 
company.  But  how  stood  the  case  ?  The  noble  Lord  indeed 
had  made  bold  assertions,  but  the  patronage  of  the  company 
was  with  him.  He  had  interfered  in  their  appointment  from 
the  greatest  to  the  lowest.  He  knew  this^  and  he  would  prove 
it,  if  desired,  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 

He  knew  very  well  how  the  noble  Lord  could  play  with  a 
question,  and  twist  it  about.  **  His  Lordship  is  cunnings 
and  though  not  of  a  slim  make,  will  slip  through  your  fingers, 
if  you  do  not  watch  him,  like  an  eel."  He  Was  here  called 
to  order,  when  Lord  North  got  up,  and  begged  he  might 
proceed,  upon  which  Colonel  Barre,  addressing  the  Speaker, 
said,  he  would  sit  down  for  ever  before  he  would  go  on  at  the 
permission  of  the  minister. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  Sir  George  Yonge  respeftivdy  ur- 
ged the  impropriety  of  the  motion.  The  first,  because  that  no 
notice  had  been  given  of  it ;  and  the  last,  because  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  the  assent  of  the  company. 

The  question  was  now  put,  and  leave  grantedj  without  a 
division,  to  Lord  North,  for  bringing  in  the  bill. 
May  20. 

Lord  North  presented  the  India  bill. 

Lord  Beauchamp  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent arrests  for  debts  under  ten  pounds. 

Mr.  Dunning  seconded  the  motion. 

The  bill  was  brought  in,  and  passed  into  a  law. 

The 
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The  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Americau 
•Correspondence  j.  Frederick  Montagu,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

General  Burgoyne,  Before  I  enter  upon  the  narrative,  which 
the  precedent  of  your  late  proceedings  authorises  me  to  lay 
before  you,  I  think  it  a  duty  to  the  committee,  to  promise 
that  I  shall  trouble  them  with  little  other  matter  than  such  as 
may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  transactions  of  the  campaign 
1^77>  in  that  quarter  I  commanded. 

I  shall  keep  in  mind,  that  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  . 
disnsters  at  Saratoga,  is  the  principal  point  to  which  all  e^'i- 
dence* ought  to  lead;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  take  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  my  hearers,  that 
where  arguments  in  exculpation  of  the  commander  can  aptly 
be  combined  with  a  faithful  representation  of  fafts,  they  will 
not  be  deemed  impertinent. 

Upon  these  sdeas,  though  some  introduftory  explanations 
are  requisite,  I  shall  suppress  the.  inclination  I  at  first  con- 
ceived, of  stating  my  conduft  from  the  time  when,  conjointly 
with  my  honourable  friend  who  took  the  lead  in  this  inquiry, 
I  was  called  to  the  unsolicited  and  unwelcome  service  in  Ame- 
rica 5  nor  will  I  enumerate  the  complicated  circumstances  of 
private  misfortune  and  ill  health,  under  wliich  I  pursued  it. 
Prudence,  as  well  as  other  propriety,  is,  I  confess,  consulted 
in  this  suppression;  for  were  it  seen  that  an  officer  had  inva- 
riably blended  with  the  respeft  due  to  authority,  warm,  though 
disinterested  personal  attachments;  that,  under  a  persuasion  of 
tlie  merits  of  the  King's  servants,  he  had  united  to  his  zeal  for 
the  public  cause,  an  interest  in  their  private  honour  and  ambi- 
tion ;  would  it  not  be  conceived  that  his  guilt  must  be  of  an  im- 
pression beyond  all  excuse  or  palliation,  to  induce  the  very  men 
to  whom  his  faculties  had  been  thus  devoted,  not  only  com- 
pletely to  desert  h^n,  but  to  preclude  him,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  from  every  means  of  defence,  and,  if  possible,  to  ruin  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  King,  the  army,  and  the  country. 

A  respe<Sl  to  the  time  of  the  committee  would  also  dissuade 
me  from  recurring  to  any  points  previous  to  my  instructions 
that  have  been  discussed  heretofore,  were  it  not  that  I  find 
great  stress  is  still  laid  to  my  prejudice,  upon  a  paper  whicH 
found  its  way  into  the  house  during  my  absence.  I  mean  the 
private  letter  to  the  noble  Lord,  Secretary  for  the  American 
department,  dated  1st  January  1777. 

The  nobleLord  has  frequently  stated  that  letter  to  have  slip- 
ped inadvertently  into  the  parcel  destined  for  the  house,  and 

I  gave 
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I  gave  him  credit  for  that  asserticm;  because,  whatever  other 
impressions  he  might  have  found  it  in  his  interest  to  establish 
respedHng  me,  he  certainly  would  not  have  thought  the  prin- 
cipal injury  to  which  that  letter  had  tended,  a  proper  one  for 
him  to  put  forward;  it  is  a  notorious  fa£t,  or  I  would  not 
mention  it,  that  it  has  been  held  arrefleftioA  upon  my  cha^ 
rafter  (by  the  part  of  the  public  with  whom  the  noble  Lord  is 
unpopular)  that  I  addressed  him  as  a  patron  and  friend. 

This  is  an  imputation  to  which  I  must  plead  guilty ;  for  at 
the  time  I  wrote  that  letter,  I  certainly  did  hold  that  noWc 
Lord  as  my  friend,  and  afted  to  deserve  he  should  be  so. — 
The  next  ill  tendency  of  that  paper  was,  as  the  noble  Lord 
well  knows,  to  convey  that  I  was  endeavouring  to  supplant 
Sir  Guy  Carlcton  in  the  command  of  the  Northern  army — 
an  aftion  abhorrent  to  honour  and  the  liberality  of  a  gentle- 
man 'y  and  of  which,  tliank  God,  I  can  prove  the  falsdhood, 
by  irrefragable  evidence  upon  your  table,  and  in  very  small 
compass.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  dispatches  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  by  his  aid-de-camp,  dated  22d  August  1776,  four 
months  before  I  came  home,  to  shew  that  it  was  at  that  time 
determined  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  should  remain  in  Canada  ; 
and  that  determination  was  made,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
not  only  upon  the  political  reasoning  which  appears  in  that 
dispatch,  but  also  upon  great  ]aw  opimons,  that  he  could  not, 
under  the  commission  he  then  held  under  the  great  seal,  pass 
the  frontiers  of  his  province.  Sir,  this  confotation  was  urged 
by  m^  last  year  5  and,  were  collateral  proofs  necessary  to  my 
justification  upon  this  subjeft,  I  could  bring  to  your  bar  a 
tribe  of  gentlemen,  who  had  imbibed  unpressions  not  very 
favourable  to  the  military  proceedings  of  Sir  Guy  Carlcton, 
in  the  campaign  of  1776 ;  I  could  shew  that  I  seized  number- 
less, indeed  I  seized  every  possible  occasion  to  vindicate  the 
judgment,,  the  assiduity,  the  aftivity  of  that  highly  respeftablc 
officer,  careless  how  ill  I  paid  my  court,  earnest  to  meet  every 
attack  against  his  fame. 

rbeg  leave  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  very 
particularly  to  one  other  paper,  the  date  of  which  is  previous 
to  my  departure  from  England ;  it  is  intitled,  "  Thoughts 
for  cohaufting  the  war  from  the  side  of  Canada,  by  Lieu- 
tenant-t?eneral  Burgoyne."  Sir,  it  will  be  in  the  recolle<^cion 
of  tlie'cominittee,  whetlier,  when  the  conduft  of  the  war  was 
under  consideration  last  year,  in  my  absence,  it  was  not  un- 
derstood that  the  plan  of^the  northern  expedition  was  formed 
upo|iithat  paper,  as  produced  upon  your  table.     If  so,  I  must 

ask 
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ask  the  noble  Lord  why  he  suffered  that  error  to  prevail? 
The  noWe  Lord  kne>v,  {and  k  was  peculiarly  his  duty  to  dc^ 
clare  it,)  that  the  tw(f  proposals,  the  first  of  turning  the  expe- 
dition eventually  tow^s  Connecticut,  and  the  second  of  em* 
barking  the  army  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  efieft 
a  junction  with  Sir  William  Howe  by  sea,  in  case  the  attempt: 
by  land  appeared  '^  impra&icable  or  too  hazardous/'  were 
erased  while  the  paper  was  in  his  Lordship's  hands.     » ■ 

From  that  paper,  as  it  appeared  without  erasures,  niturally 
arose  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan  I  had  to  execute  was  com- 
pletely my  own.  Upon  that  paper  were  founded,  as  naturally^ 
the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  upon  the  peremptory 
tenor  of  my  instru^ons.  I  must  again  ask  the  noble  Lord, 
upon  what  principle  of  justice  he  suffered  those  impressions 
to  exist  in  this  house  ?  Why,  in  a  debate  in  which  he  took 
a  part,  did  he  conceal  that  the  circumstances  in  reality  were 
totally  difterent  from  those  upon  which  gentlemjen  reasoned  j 
that  the  discretion  reserved  in  the  paper  before  the  house 
was  taken  away,  and  consequently  that  my  orders  were  rei>- 
dered  absolute  in  the  stridlest  sense  by  the  alterations. 

Let  any  gentleman  who  has  supposed  I  had  an  implied  hd- 
tude  for  my  condu^,  now  compare  this  circumstance  with  the 
wording  of  the  letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  dated  March  26, 
1777,  with  a  copy  of  which  1  was  furnished,  and  extra&» 
from  which  were  afterwards  the  only  orders  I  had  to  aft  upon. 
I  shall  take  no  particular  notice  of  what  is  called  the  saving 
clause,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  orders,  except  to  give  the  flat- 
test contradiction  to  the  supposition  that  I  di£bted  k  5  a  sug- 
gestion that  I  know  is  still  circulated.  I  have  spoke  to  it  very 
,  fully  upon  a  former  occasion*,  and  I  do  not  wish,  when  k 
can  be  avoided,  to  enforce  or  reiterate  the  charges  of  dupli- 
city and  treachery  which  must  ensue  if  that  clause  -could  be 
supposed  to  have  reference  to  any  conduft  previous  to  my  ar- 
rival at  Albany.  The  impi-ession  made  upon  my  mind,  by 
the  circumstance  of  forbidding  me  each  latitude  I  had  pro* 
posed  in  my  plan,  and  many  other  circumstances  clearly  in- 
dicating the  decided  intentions  and  expectations  of  the  mini- 
sters, rendered  the  sense  of  the  whole  order  taken  toeetlwr 
clear  and  distinct,  and  shewed  that  the  clause  whidbi  is  pre- 
tended to  have  left  me  a  discretion  as  to  my  main  obje6t,  had 
no  sort  of  relation  to  that  objeft.     That  clauiac  evidently 

related 
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related  not  to  ihy  forcing  my  way,  or  not  forcing  it,  to  Albany 
the  place  of  my  destination,  but  to  such  colbteral  and  eventual 
operations  as  might  be  adviseable  in  the  course  of  my  maarciiA 
It  related  to  the  making  impression  upon  the  rebels,  and 
bringing  them  to  obedience,  in  such  a  manner  as  exigencies 
might  require,  and  in  my  judgment  might  seem  most  proper^ 
previous  to  receiving  orders  from  Sir  William  Howe  of  my 
junction,  with  whom  I  was  never  to  lose  view. 

Notwithstanding  tiiere  has  been  so  much  discussion  in  do^ 
bate  and  print,  upon  the  interpretation  of  absolute  orders^  the 
committee,  I  am  confident,  will  absolve  me,  though  at  the 
cxpence  of  a  few  moments  more,  I  should  continue  a  sufajcft 
upon  which  the  merit  or  blame  of  the  fixture  proceedings  in 
great  measure  rests. 

I  do  not  admit  the  position,  that  there  can  be  no  case  in 
which  an  officer,  afinng  at  a  distance,  is  bound  at  every  hazard 
to  pursue  orders  that  appear  absolute  and  decisive.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  circumstances  which  might  justify  a'state,  in  ha- 
liarding  an  surmy  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  great  and  decisive 
objijfts.  Gentlemen  conversant  in  military  history  will  recol* 
left  many  examples  of  this  principle.  Upon  a  former  occasion 
I  stated  a  supposed  case*,  and  I  now  entreat  leave  to  add  a 
real  example  of  peremptory  orders  which  happened  in  the 
course  of  my  own  service.  I  have  ever  retained  the  impression 
that  the  circumstance  I  am  going  to  relate,  made  upon  my 
mind  at  the  time,  and  to  those  who  think  that,  in  any  part  of 
my  conduct,  I  rashly  risk  my  peace,  my  interest,  or  my  fame^ 
to  forward  the  wishes  of  others,  this  prepossession  may  ia 
some  measure  accoimt  for,  and  excuse  my  imprudence. 
■^ In 

*  The  case  alluded  to  was  put  in  a  former  debate,  as  fulloji's : 
Suppose  the  British  army,  that  invaded  Britany  in  l7oiJ>  had  gained 
a  complete  viftory  over  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  to  have  marched 
rapidly  towards  Paris,  abandoning  the  communication  with  the 
fleet,  exposing  the  anny  possibly  to  great  want  of  provision,  and 
to  the  impracticability  of  retreat,  would  certainly  have  been  a 
measure  consummately  desperate  and  nnjustifisblc,  if  tried  upon  mi- 
litary system  ;  yet  will  any  man  say,  that  if  that  measure  must  evi- 
dently have  produced  such  alarm  andconfusion  in  the  heart  of  France, 
ffs  to  have  compelled  the  recall  of  her  whole  force  from  Germany, 
or  such  parr  of  it  as  would  have  given  uncontrouled  scope  to  the 
armies  under  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  that  the 
minister  of  England  would  not  have  been  judicious,  though  at  the 
-palpable  risk  of  the  army,  as  far  as  capture  was  concerned,  in  order- 
ing the  General  to  proceed  by  the  most  'v'tgorous  exertions,  and  to 
force  his  way  to  Pari:>  ? 
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In  the  campaign  of  1762  in  Portugal,  the  Count  La 
Lippe,  a  name,  which,  if  it  finds  a  due  historian,  will  stand 
among  the  first  in  military  fame,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
about  6000  British  troops,  and  a  Portuguese  army,  the 
greater  part  of  whidi  was  little  better  than  nominal,  to  de* 
rend  an  extensive  frontier  against  the  whole  force  of  Spain, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  veteran  troops  of  France.  The  ndva* 
tion  of  Portugal  depended  solely  on  the  capacity  of  that 
great  man,  which  united  the  deepest  political  reasoning  with 
exquisite  military  address. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
most  important  pass  upon  the  Tagus,  and  my  orders  were 
peremptory,  to  maintain  it  against  any  numb««,  and  to  the 
last  man. 

A  scle^b  corps  of  the  enemy,  greatly  superior  to  mine, 
were  encamped  within  sight  on  the  other  side  of  the  river^ 
and  our  advanced  posts  were  within  half  musquet  sliot. 

In  this  situation,  I  received  intelligence  from  Cbunt  La 
Lippe,  of  a  design  of  the  enemy  to  pass  the  Tagus  in  forcoy 
about  six  miles  above  me,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  open 
country  in  my  rear,  with  a  large  corps  of  cavalry,  by  which 
means  all  communication,  supply,  or  safe  retreat,  would  be 
cut  off. 

Together  with  this  intelligence,  the  Count's  letter  ex- 
pressed, "  That  every  deby  to  the  enemy  in  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  pass  I  gusu*ded,  was  so  materisd  to  his  other  p]ans 
and  operations,  that  it  justified  a  deviation  from  systematic 
rules ;  that,  therefore,  after  taking  timely  precautions  to  se- 
cure the  retreat  of  my  cavalry,  I  must  abide  the  consequence 
with  the  infantry;  that,  at  the  last  extremity,  I  must  abandon 
my  cannon,  camp,  &c.  and  with  such  provision  as  the  men 
could  carry  upon  their  backs,  throw  myself  into  the  moun- 
tains upon  my  left,  and  endeavour,  by  small  and  dispersed 
parties,  to  gain  a  rendezvous  at  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince." I  must  observe,  that  when  these  peremptory  orders 
were  given,  the  commander  was  at  a  distance  that  made  all 
timely  communication  of  circumstances  as  impossible  as  if  the 
Atlantic  had  been  between  us  $  and  I  cannot  close  the  exam- 
ple without  mentioning  the  concluding  part  of  Count  La 
Lippe's  letter.  *'  He  participated/'  he  said,  '^  in  the  feelinp 
with  which  an  oiSicer  would  be  struck  for  his  reputation,  m 
suffering  himself  to  be  cut  and  reduced  to  sacrifice  his  campi, 
his  baggage,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  But  be  at  iosi^* 
continued  that  great  and  generous  man,  **  I  will  take  thi  num^ 

suft 
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sure  mfhr^  *4f9n  fffff^  persevere  as  I  havedireBeij  and  he  cSk* 
fi^vtso^'ptf  4^fsw^!^iifKoteaiann'^  Thil  w:»  a  saving^^chMMl^ 
of  9  a^re  .vory  dj^careofr-from  thtte  x8  k  tbie  jn'sfftice  ia  thtf 
present;^  IQ  pen  i^^daf  flsy  own  ftoabto  the  quDtaticMj  I- 
zvk,  tvibg.posijLiYCTCiradeiicc  to  the  tnsth-  of  it  Verbatim. 

,11^  inuch^Sir«  I  thought  k  iacuasbent  tifxiff  me  tO'Mte^ 
in  aj;gument  against  ithe  poskioA  that,  has  been  insisted  u{M>ny* 
that  Wt  orders  can  )k  wofded  so  peremptorily  at  a  distanee, 
as^not  to  admit  <^.an  imfri&od  latitude^  in  case  of  nnforese^ri 
and  insurmountable  difficulties:  but  to- prevent  aE  fhtterr 
cavils  upon  this  subjeA,.  I  request  the  cominittee  to  reeofleftt 
what  I  have  sigain  and  again  repeated,  that  I  by  no  Tti^mn 
put  my  djefence^  in.  passiug  the  Hudson^s  River^  soldy  upOtt 
this  reasoning.  On  the  contrary,  supposing  for  thcrargtN' 
nient^A  sake»  I  should  concede  (which  I  never  have  dotit^  ilor 
mean  to  do) -to  the  iwblevLord,  and  to  every  other  genttemaiyit' 
all  they  can  xlesise  tp- assume  upon  implied  latitude  in  giveft 
cases,  I  should  equally  prove  that  no  such  case  did  exist,  asr 
would  have  justified  me  upon  their  own  principle  in  desisting 
fcom  the  letter  of  the  orders  under  which  I  a^ted. 

Having:  thus  cleared  my  way  to  the  time  of  my  leaving 
Enekod^  to  take  upon  me  the  command. of <tbe  northern- eiD^ 
pemtio'n,  I  shaH  now  lay  before  the  committee  a  n^TratiTC  d# 
its  progress,  in  as  concise  and  simpie.terms  as  the  riatnre  of 
the  sutyefk  will  aUoWt  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  perspicuity 
of  thf^  honourable  g$»itlemanwho'took  the  lead  in  th4  busi*^ 
neasV  and.not  w;ith^t  h«^  of  my  endea'^^surs  obtatniiv^  th€ 
same  .effe£):  j,  s^id  that  ia  the.^p«rsuasion  of  the  house,  nty  laii^ 
guage,pas  has  beep  es|8*ess^d  of  his^.will  be  deemed  tlM^laiH 
guage  d£  truth. 

'  [\'    ..     V'^V  A..I^'R  A  Tl  VE.    . 

.rr.is,.fny  inteBtiQn^  &r  the  motf&  veady  comfprehehsion  di  ' 
the.«irhple  subjoft,'to  4wide.it  into  three  periods.    The  first; 
fr^  my  appointment  ta  the^command,  to  the  end  of  tltt  ' 
piirsuitof  the  enemy  .from  Ticooderojga;  the  second,  frorat 
that  tune  to  the  passage^theHuds<m^  River  \  and  thfl  thifd^ 
tojlie  Mmng  thcxonveitti^ 

llefiXondon  on.  the  27th  of  Match,  and  upon  my  depar^ 
tiije  froi{>TlyjaM)uth,i^di|Tig  th^  Aifeion  mati  of  war  ready  * 
to  «ul.to  Nc^  wrotcr  to.  Sir  .William  Howe  by  that" 

coiiveyinf e,.upaiji  the  subjcd  of  tr«!f3expedition,  and  the  na- 
^i»6.pf  »y. orders,    i  amvQd  at  Quebec  the  6th  of  May. 

$§1  XII.        ,  K  Su: 
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Sir  Gay  C^rlcton  immediately  put  tinder  my  command  the 
troops  destined  for  the  expedition,  and  conmiitted  to  my 
management  the  preparatory  arrangements.  From  thence  I 
itrote  a  second  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe,  wherein  I  reca- 
pitulated that  I  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army 
destined  to  march  from  Canada,  and  that  my  ordei^  were  to 
force  a  jundion  with  his  Excellency. 

I  expressed  also  my  wishes,  that  a  latitude  had  been  left 
ine  for  a  diversion  towards  ConneAicut,  but  that  such  an 
idea  being  out  of  question,  by  my  orders  being  precise  to 
force  the  junAion,  it  was  only  mentioned  to  introduce  the 
idea  still  resting  upon  my  mind ;  viz.  to  give  the  change  ta 
the  enemy  if  I  could,  and  by  every  feint  in  my  power  to 
establish  a  suspicion  that  I  still  pointed  towards  Q>nne£ticut. 

But  I  repeated,  that  under  the  present  precision  of  my  or- 
ders, I  should  really  have  no  view  but  that  of  joining  him, 
tior  think  myself  justified  by  any  temptation  to  delay  the  most 
expeditious  means  I  could  find  to  eSc£t  that  purpose. 

I  proceeded  to  Montreal  on  the  12th  i  and  as  my  letters, 
lately  laid  before  the  house  from  that  place,  and  from  Que- 
bec, will  shew  the  state  of  things,  I  should  not  rest  a  moment 
tipon  this  period,  were  it  not  to  add  one  more  public  testi- 
mony, to  those  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  omitted  upon 
any  occasion,  of  the  assiduous  and  cordial  manner  in  which 
the  different  ser\nces  were  forwarded  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 
I  should  think  it  as  dishonourable  to  seek,  as  I  know  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find,  excuse  for  any  fault  of  mine  in  any  fai- 
lure on  the  part  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  or  of  any  persons  who 
^&ed  under  him,  in  any  matter  respecting  the  expedition, 
within  their  power  to  effeft.  Had  that  officer  been  acting 
for  himself,  or  for  his  brother,  he  could  not  have  shewn  more 
indefatigable  zeal  than  he  did  to  comply  with  and  exgedite 
my  requisitions  and  desires. 

-  Certain  parts  of  the  expefted  force,  nevertheless,  fell 
short.  The  Canadian  troops,  stated  in  the  plan  at  2000, 
consisted  only  of  three  companies,  intended  to  be  of  100  men 
each,  but  in  reality  not  amounting  to  more  than  150  upon  the 
whole,  nor  could  they  be  augmented.  The  corvees,  which 
are  detachments  of  Provincials  without  arms,  to  repair  roads, 
convey  provisions,  or  any  other  temporary  employment  for 
the  king's  service,  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  num- 
ber, nor  kept  to  their  employments,  although  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  used  every  possible  exertion  and  encouragement  for 
the  purpose.  Drivers  for  the  proyision-carts,  and  other  car- 
riages. 
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riages,  could  not  be  fully  supplied  by  the  contraflor^  though 
no  expence  was  spared ;  a  cirtiUnstaace  which  occasioned 
much  inconvenience  afterwards. 

To  these  unavoidable  disappointments  were  added,  the  di& 
ficulties  occasioned  by  bad  weather,  which  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impra^cable  at  the  carrying-places,  and  consequently 
the  passage  of  the  batteaux,  artillery,  and  baggage,  exceed*- 
ingly  dilatory :  we  had  besides  a  great  deal  of  contrary  wind. 
Notwithstanding  all  impediments,  the  .army  assembled  be* 
tween  the  17th  and  20th  of  June,  at  Cumberland  Point,  upon 
Lake  Champlain. 

On  the  21st  I  held  a  conference  with  the  Iroquois,  Al-^ 
gonchins,  Abenekies,  and  Outawas,  Indians,  in  all  about 
four  hundred* 

This  conference  appears  in  yoUr  papers^  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  the  cordiality  of  the  Indians  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent might  be  depended  upon,  and  their  first  operations 
tended  to  persuade  me  into  a  belief  of  their  utility.  The 
priest  to  whom  they  seemed  devoted,  and  the  British  ofSicers 
employed  to  condu£):  them,  and  to  whose  controul  they  en^ 
gaged  to  submit,  gained  advantages,  and  spread  terror  with- 
out barbarity.  The  first  party  sent  out  made  several  of  the 
enemy  prisoners  in  the  heat  of  aAion,  and  treated  them  with 
European  humanity. 

During  the  movement  of  the  different  corps  to  this,  gene- 
ral rendezvous,  I  wrote  a  thir<l  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe. 
The  chief  purport  of  it  was  to  give  him  "  intellijjence  of  my 
situation  at  the  time,  and  of  my  expe£btion  of  being  before 
Ticonderoga  between  the  20th  and  25th  instant ;  that  I  did 
not  apprehend  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  would 
amount  to  above  6500  men ;  that  I  meant  to  apply  to  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  to  send  a  garrison  to  Ticonderoga  when  it 
should  be  reduced,  but  that  I  was  apprehensive  he  would  not 
think  himself  authorised  by  the  Bang's  orders  to  comply ;  that 
whenever,  therefore,  I  might  be  able  to  effect  the  junAion^ 
Sir  William  would  not  expe£):  me  to  bring  near  the  original 
number.  I  repeated  my  perseverance  in  the  idea  of  giving 
jealousy  on  the  side  of  ConneAicut,  and  at  the  same  time 
my  assurances,  that  I  should  make  no  manoeuvre  that  could 
procrastinate  the  great  obje£t  of  a  junfHon." 

I  sute  these  different  letters  to  Sir  William  Howe  merely 
to  shew  that  my  conception  upon  the  precision  of  my  orders 
was  not  an  after-thought,  and  taken  up  as  an  excuse  when  I 

K'J  found 
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found  the  expedition  had  failed;  but  a  fixed  decided  senti* 
ment  coeval  with  my  knowledge  of  my  command. 

,  For  a  farther  proof  of  the  same  h£t,  I  beg  leave  to  state  an 
extraAfrom  my  orders  to  the  army  at  Crown  Point,  June 
30th.    The  words  were  these : 

•*  The  army  embarks  to-morrow,  to  approach  the  cnem^* 
Th6  services  required  of  this  particular  expedition  are  critical 
and  conspicuous.  During  our  progress  occasions  gpoay  occ^r^ 
in  which,  nor  difficulty,  nor  labour,  nor  life»  are  to  be;  re-* 
garded.  This  army  must  not  retreat."  Werc.it  necessacyi. 
I  could  bring  abundant  collateral  proof  to  the  same  tScSt^. 
and,  shew  that  the  idea  of  forcing  a  way  to  Albany,  by  vigor- 
ous exertions  against  any  opposition  we  might  jneet^  was 
general  and  infixed  through  the  whole  army.     . 

My  proceedings  from  the  time  of  assembling  the  army  as  l)C- 
fore  described,  to  the  date  of  my  public  dispatch,  from  Skenes- 
borough,  comprehending  the  manoeuvres  wJbich  forced  the 
enemy  from  Ticonderoga,  and  the  actions  at  Skenesborought 
Huberton,  and  Fort  Anne,  are  related  at  full  in  that  dispatch* 

k  is  the  less  necessary  to  give  the  committee  farther  trour- 
ble  upoi}  this  subjeA,  because  I  believe  no  enemy  can  be 
fbuAd  to  arraign  my  conduA  in  those  days  of  success^  or  i£ 
thert  were  oii6,  he  could  not  deprive  me  of  the  consplatipn^ 
that  I  had  his  Majest/s  full  approbation  and  applatise,  of 
which  i  could  produce  a  very  honourable,  and  undeniable 
proof. 

All  tharefore  that  is  necessary,  before  I  quit  this  first  period 
of  the  campaign,  is  to  give  a  precise  state  of  the  ene^tive 
strength  of  the  army,  at  the  time  it  assembled. 

Oi  the  1st  of  July,  the  day  we  encamped  before  Ticonde* 
roga,  the  troops  consisted  of 

British  rank  and  file    —     S724» 

German  ditto         -^  S016 


6740  regulars,  exclusive  ofae* 
'  tillcry-mon4 
Canadians  and  Provin- 
cials about          250 

Indians  about        -*— *  400^ 


650 
in  regard  to  the  artillery,  I  think  this  the  proper  place  to 
xeftify  the  misrepresentations  that  have  prevailed  respecting 
the  quantity  employed.     It  hag  been  stated  as  far  beyond  the 
aiecessarj  proportion  for  the  number  of  troops,  an  incum- 
brance 
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brance  to  their  movements,  arid  one  cause  of  wliat  has  been 
called  the  slow  progress  of  the  expedition. 

In  order  to  justify  this  charge,  a  view  of  the  whole  mass 
has  been  presented  to  the  public  without  any. explanation  of 
its  distinft  allotments :  and  many  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  whole  was  attached  to  the  army  throughout  the  cam- 
pami,  and  fell  Into  die  enemy's  hands  at  last« 

The  fafts,  as  I  shall  prove  them  to  the  committee,  arc 
as  follow :  The  whole  original  train  furnished  by  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  consisted  of  sixteen  heavy  twenty-foui^-pounders ; 
ten  heavy  twelve-pounders ;  eight  medium  twelve-pounders  j 
two  light  twenty-four  pounders ;  one  light  twelve-pounder  j 
twenty-six  light  six-pounders  j  seventeen  light  three-poun- 
ders ;  six  eight-inch  howitzers ;  six  five  and  an  half  inch 
howitzers  ;  two  thiitcen-inch  mortars ;  two  ten-inch  mor« 
fars ;  ^ix  eight-inch  mortars ;  twelve  five  and  an  half-inch 
mortars ;  and  twenty-four  four  and  two-fifth-inch  mortacs*- 
Of  these  two  heavy  twenty-four  pounders  were  sent  on 
board  a  ship  for  the  defence  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the 
other  fourteen  were  sent  back  to  St.  John's.  Of  the  heavy 
twelve  pounders  sil  were  left  at  Ticonderoga,  four  ditto 
in  the  Rojral  George;  four  medium  twelve-pouttders  at 
Fort  George  ;  one  light  twelve-pounder  at  Ticonderoga  i 
two  light  six-pounders  at  Fort  George ;  four  light  six- 
pounders  at  St.  John's  ;  four  light  three-pounders  at  Ticon- 
deroga ;  five  light  three-pounders  at  St.  John's  ;  two  eight- 
inch  howitzers  at  Fort  George;  two  ditto  at  St.  John's; 
-two  five  and  an  half-inch  howitzers  at  Fort  George ;  two 
thirteen-inch  mortars  in  the  Royal  George;  tWo  ten-inch 
mortars  in  ditto;  four  eight-inch  mortars  in  ditto;  four 
five  and  an  half-inch  mortars  at  Ticonderoga ;  four  royal 
mortars  in  thexRoyal  George ;  twelve  cohorns  at  Ticondero- 
ga ;  and  eight  cohorns  in  the  Royal  George. 

The  field  train  therefore  that  proceeded  with  the  army 
consisted  of  four  medium  twelve-pounders  ;  two  light  twen- 
ty-four-pounders;  eighteen  light  six-pounders;  six  light 
three-pounders ;  two  eight-inch  howitzers ;  four  five  and 
an  half-inch  howitzers;  twt) . eight-inch  mortars,  ^d  four 
royals. 

The  carrying  the  twenty-four  pounders,  though  there  wcrtf 
but  two,  has  been  spoken  of  as  an  error ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary therefore  to  inform  the  committee,  that  they  were  of 
a  construftion  lighter  by  8cwt.  than  medium  twelves,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  field-artillery. 

This  artillery  was  distributed  as  follows ; 

K  3  "Sx-^^^ 
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Frascr*s  corps,  estimated  at  three  battalionsj 

Ten  pieces,  viz. 
Four  light  six-pounders. 
Four  light  three-pounders, .  construflied  for  being  oc-. 

sionally  carried  on  horse-back. 
Two  royal  howitzers. 
German  reserve,under  Col.  Breyman,estimated  at  Sbattalions, 
Two  light  six-pounders. 
Two  light  three-pounders.    And  served  by  the  Hesse 
Hanau  artillery-men. 

The  line  of  British  four  battalions. 
Germans,  five  battalions. 
Total  nine  battalions. 
Three  brigades  of  artillery,  of  four  six-pounders  each ; 
viz.  one  brigade  for  each  wing,  and  one  for  the  center. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  to  fourteen  battalions,  there 
were  allotted  twenty-six  pieces  of  light  artillery.  The  cus- 
tomary allotment  is  two  pieces  per  battalion,  consequently 
the  proportion  of  artillery  was  less  than  upon  common  services. 
The  forming  artillery  into  brigades,  in  preference  to  de- 
taching two  guns  to  each  battalion^  has  been  constantly 
praftised  in  most  services  during  last  war,  under  the  ablest 
men,  and  it  is  produftive  of  many  advantages,  as  the  bri- 
gades, by  that  means,  either  singly  or  united,  fall  under 
the  command  of  a  proportionable  number  of  officers.  The 
service  is  carried  on  with  greater  regularity,  and  the  effeft  of 
the  fire  becomes  much  more  formidable  than  when  scattered 
along  the  front  of  the  line. 

This  mode  of  service  was  recommended  by  Major  General 
Phillips,  and  adopted  without  hesitation  by  me,  as  coming 
from  an  oflicer  of  his  great  experience  and  judgmentt 
The  park, artillery  consisted  of  ten  pieces,  viz, 
Two  light  twenty-four  pounders. 
Four  niedium  twelve-pounders. 
Two  eight-inch  howitzers, 
Two  royal  howitzers, 
lunderstood  this  proportion  of  field-artillery  to  be  the  same 
^  that  proposed  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  had  he  commanded ; 
it  was  the  proportion  recommended  by  General  Phillips,  and 
I  formed  my  opinion  conformably  to  those  respeftable  ojE- 
ccrs,  upon  the  following  reasons,  viz.  that  artillery  was  ex- 
tremely formidable  to  raw  troops  ;  that  in  a  country  of  posts, 
it  was  essentially  necessary  against  the  best  troops  j  that  it  was 
yet  more  applicable  to  the  enemy  we  were  to  combat ;  bc^ 
C^us^  the  mode  of  defence  they  inyariably  adopted^  and  at 
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which  they  vere  beyond  all  other  nations  expert,  was  that 
of  entrenchment  covered  with  strong  abatties,  against  which 
the  cannon  of  the  nature  of  the  heaviest  above  described,  and 
howitzers,  might  often  be  effeftual,  when  to  dislodge  them  by 
any  other  means  might  be  attended  with  continued  and  im- 
portant losses. 

In  these  general  ideas  of  the  use  of  artillery  against  the 
rebel  forces,  I  have  the  hapiness  to  observe,  from  the  pa- 
pers before  you,  the  concurrence  of  Sir  William  Howe, 
who  states  similar  ideas  very  fiilly  in  one  of  his  requisitions  to 
the  secretary  of  state ;  but  further  reasons  for  not  diminish- 
ing the  proportion  of  guns  of  superior  calibre  to  six-pounders 
in  this  train,  Were,  first,  their  use  against  block-houses  (a  spe- 
cies of  fortification  peculiar  to  America) ;  secondly,  a  proba- 
bility that  gim-rboats  might  be  requisite  for  the  security  of  the 
water-transport,  on  some  parts  of  the  Hudson's  River  ^  but 
principally,  was  the  supposition  of  fortifying  a  camp  at  Al- 
bany, in  case  I  should  reach  that  place,  shpuld  meet  with  a 
sufficiency  of  provision  there  as  I  was  led  to  expeft,  and  should 
find  it  expedient  to  pass  the  winter  there,  without  communi- 
cation with  New- York. 

With  respeft  to  the  quantity  of  ammunition  attached  to 
this  artillery,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  number  of  rounds 
accompanying  the  light  pieces,  and  which  were  carried  in 
small  carts,  were  not  more  than  sufficient  for  a  day's  aftioh. 
.  Light  six-pounders  124  rounds  each. 
Light  three-pounders  300  rounds. 
Royal  howitzers  90  rounds. 

The  different  reserves  of  ammunition  were  chiefly  con- 
veyed by  water  in  scows  and  batteaux.  It  certainly  would 
not  have  been  adviseable,  after  a  communication  with  Ga-. 
nada  was  at  an  end,  to  depend  upon  precarious  supplies 
from  the  southward ;  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  (as 
far  as  the  service  would  allow)  to  bring  forward  such  stores 
as  there  was  every  appearance  of  an  absolute  want  of  during 
the  course  of  an  aftive  campaign. 

Had  the  enemy  established  themselves  in  force  upon  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River,  or  on  other 
ground  equally  advantageous  to  have  disputed  the  passage 
of  that  or  of  the  Hudson's  River,  or  had  they  even  waited  an 
assault  in  their  works  at  Still-Water,  it  is  probable  that  re- 
course must  have  been  had  to  artillery  of  the  heavier  natiire» 
irji  the  latter  case  especially,  to  have  derived  any  advantage 
from  our  seizing  a  post  upon  their  left  flank ;  I  have  sipce 
known  that  they  had  iron  twelve  and  nine-pounders  moimted  ^ 

K  4  >a^\i 
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upon  those  works,  wkich  were  in  other  i^espe^  very  fonni- 

4»ble. 

The  British  artiUcry-aien,  rank  and  file,  were        245 
Recruits  under  command  of  Li^t.  Nutt  of  3Sd  re- 
giment, attached  to  the  service  of  the  artillery       150 
Hessian  artillery-men,  rank  and  file  -  78 

473 

Add  these  numbers  to  the  former  state  of  the  army,  and  it 
^riU  be  found  that  the  regular  strength,  when  at  the  greatest], 
consisted  of  7213. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  period  of  the  campaign,  com^* 
prehending  the  transactions  from  the  time  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  from  Ticonderoga  ceased,  and  the  corps  of  Brigadier 
General  Frazer  and  the  9th  regiment,  rejoined  the  army, 
after  the  rcspedtive  adtions  of  Huberton  and  Fort  Anne,  to 
the  time  when  the  army  passed  the  HudsMi's  river  to  attack 
the  enemy  near  Still-Water. 

It  had  proved  impossible  immediately  to  follow  the  quick 
retreat  of  the  enemy  farther,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  necessity  of  waiting  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 
But  it  appeared  evident  to  me,  that  could  a  rapid  progress 
towards  Albany  be  eflfefted,  during  their  dispersion  and  pa^ 
nic,  it  would  be  decisive  of  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

Question  lias  been  made  by  those  who  began  at  this  period 
fo  arraign  my  military  conduft,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  more  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  rapidity  to  have  fallen 
back  to  Ticonderoga,  in  order  to  take  the  convenient  route  by 
Lake  George,,  than  to  have  persevered  in  the  laborious  and 
difficult  course  by  land  to  Fort  Edward.  My  motives  for 
preferring  the  latter  were  these  -,  I  considered  not  only  the  ge- 
nefi'l  impressions,  which  a  retrograde  motion  is  apt  to  make  up- 
on the  minds  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  but  also  that  the  na- 
tural conduft  of  the  enemy  in  that  case  would  be  to  remain  at 
Fort  George,  as  their  retreat  could  not  then  be  cut  off,  in 
order  to  oblige  me  to  open  trenches  and  cwisequently  to  delay 
rate,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  would  have  destroyed  thi 
road  from  Fort  George  to  Fort  Edward.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  persisting  to  penetrate  by  the  short  cut  from  Fort  Anne, 
of  which  I  was  tiien  master,  to  Fort  Edward,  though  it  was 
att^ded  with  great  labour  and  many  alert  situations,  th^ 
troops  were  improved  in  the  very  essential  point  of  wood  ser* 
vice ;  I  efFedhially  dislodged  the  enemy  from  Fort  George 
without  a  How ;  and  seeing  me  master  of  one  communica-P 
tion,  they  did  not  think  it  worth  whiU  to  destroy  the  other. 

The 
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The  great  number  of  boats  also^  wluch  must  necessarilf 
have  been  employed  for  the  transport  of  the  troops  over  lake 
George  were  by  this  com^e  spared  for  the  transport  of  the 
provisionsi  artillery  and  ammunition. 

The  success  answered  this  reasoning  in  every  point)  for  by 
the  vigilance  of  General  Phillips,  to  whom  I  had  committed 
the  important  part  of  forwarding  all  the  necessaries  from  Ti- 
conderoga,  a  great  embarkation  arrived  at  Fort  George  on 
July  29th,  I  took  possession  of  the  country  near  Fort  Edwvd 
on  the  same  day,  and  independently  of  other  advantages,  I 
found  myself  much  more  forward  in  point  of  time  than  I  could 
possibly  have  been  by  the  other  route. 

Another  material  motive  which  ctnild  not  be  known  by 
strangers  who  have  reasoned  upon  this  movement  was,  that 
during  the  time  that  my  army  was  employed  in  clearing 
Wood  Creek  and  cutting  roads,  and  the  corps  under  Msjor 
General  Phillips  working  to  pass  the  transports  over  Lake 
George,  I  was  enabled  to  detach  a  large  corps  to  my  ieft  un» 
dcr  Major  General  Reidesel,  and  thereby  assist  my  purpose  of 
giving  jealousy  to  Connefticut,  and  keeping  inchecl^e  whde 
country  called  the  Hampshire  Grants. 

It  was  at  this  time  Major  Gene/ftl  Reidesel  conceived  the 
purpose  of  mounting  his  regiment  of  dragoons.'  In  the  coun- 
try he  traversed'during  his  detached  command,  he  found  the 
^  people  frightened  and  submissive.  He  was  industrious  and 
expert  in  procuring  intelligence  in  parts  of  the  country  more 
remote  than  Bennington,  and  entertained  no  doubt  of  success, 
were  an  expedition  formed  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Baum. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Fort  Edward,  the  great  ob- 
jeft  of  attention  was  the  transports  from  Fort  George.  The 
distance  was  about  sixteen  miles,  the  roads  wanting  great  re- 
pair, the  weather  unfavourable,  the  cattle  and  carriages  scarce; 
part  of  the  latter  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by  the  num- 
ber of  both  that  were  necessarily  detained  at  Ticonderoga,  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  the  boats  and  the  provisions  over  the 
canying-places  between  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George  ; 
another  part  of  the  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  unavoid- 
able delays  in  bringing  the  diflferent  divisions  of  horses  as  they 
were  colle(Sled  in  Canada  through  the  desart,  for  such  most  of 
the  coimtry  is,  between  St.  John's  and  Ticonderoga. 

It  was  soon  found  that  in  the  situation  of  the  transport  ser- 
vice, ^t  that  time  the  army,  could  barely  be  vi&ualled  from 
(day  to  <i^y,  and  that  there  was  no  prospeA  of  establishing  a 
magazine  in  due  time  for  pursuing  present  advantages.    The 
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idea  of  the  expedition  to  Bennington  originated  upon  this, 
difficulty,  combined  with  the  intelligence  reported  by  Generate 
Reidesels  and  with  all  I  had  otherwise  received.  •■ 

I  knew  that  Bennington  was  the  great  deposit  of  corbj^ 
flour,  and  store  cattle ;  that  it  was  guarded  only  by  oiilitia  | 
and  every  day's  account  tended  to  confirm  the  persuasion  g£ 
the  loyalty  of  one  description  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  pa^ 
Bic  of  the  other.  Those  who  knew  the  country  best  were  th<^ 
mo^  sanguine  in  this  persuasion. 

Had  my  intelligence  been  worse  founded,  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  try  this  expedition  with  such  troops,  and 
under  such  instructions  as  I  gave  to  the  commanding  officer,' 
far  so  great  a  purpose  as  that  of  a  supply  sufficient  to  enable 
the  army  to  follow  at  the  heels  of  a  broken  and  disconcerted 
enemy.  The  German  troops  employed  were  of  the  best  I  had 
of  that  nation  ;  the  number  of  British  was  small ;  but  it  was 
|he  seledt  light  corps  of  the  army,  composed  of  chosen  men 
firom  all  the  regiments,  and  conmiander  by  Capt.  Fraser,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  his  line  of  service  that  evop 
I  met  with.  The  instruftions  recommended  the  utmost  cau* 
tiOTi  respedting  posts  and  security  of  retreat,  attention  agaijQ^ 
exposing  the  solid  part  of  the  detachment  to  affiront,  or  com»> 
mitting  it  in  any  instance,  without  a  moral  certainty  of  success^ 
I  touch  witli  tenderness  and  with  great  reluctance,  points  that 
xelate  to  the  dead.  My  defence  compels  me  to  say,  my  cau^ 
tions  were  not  observed,  nor  the  reinforcement  advanced 
with  the  alacrity  I  had  a  right  to  expert.  The  men  whi 
commanded  in  both  instances  were  brave  and  experienced.- 
officers.  I  have  ever  imputed  their  failure  partly  to  delusioa 
in  respeCl  to  the  enemy,  and  partly  to  surprise,  and  coxi^ 
quent  confusion  in  the  troops.  -    S^ 

.  For  farther  explanation  of  my  motives,  and  the  circux)a^ 
stances  attending  tlie  execution  of  the  expedition,  I  beg. leave 
to  refer  the  committee  to  the  letter  laid  before  the  house  lau^: 
year,  and  more  particularly  to  the  private  letter  laid  before 
the.  house  lately. 

The  same  letter  will  shew  the  only  resource  that  remain^ 
for  proceeding  towards  Albany,  after  the  disappointment  of 
this  expedition,  viz.  to  press  forward  a  necessary  supply  of 
provision,  and  other  indispensable  articles,  from  Fort  George, 
I  shall  bring  proof  to  your  bar  to  this  point,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
shew  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no  possible  exertion  was  omittea* 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  gentlemen,  unacquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  country  to  which  I  am  alluding,  to  calculate 
the  transport  of  magazines,  by  measuring  the  distance  upon  % 
4  *  map. 
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joap,  and  then  applying  the  resources  of  carriage^  as  pra£Used 
in  other  countries.  I  request  permission  to  shew  their  mistake. 
The  first  stage  from  fort  George  to  Fort  Eidward  is  by  land. 
The  distance  and  the  roads  were  described  before.  At  Fort 
Edward  the  Hudson's  River  becomes  navigable  for  a  certain 
extent^  and  it  is  the  constant  pradlice  in  all  transports  to  re* 
snme  the  water  carriage.  '  Were  it  not,  new  impediments 
would  arise  from  hills,  worse  roads,  and  such  an  increased 
distance,  as  would  prevent  the  cattle  returning  to  Fort  George 
the  same  day.  About  six  miles  below  Fort  Edward  lie  the 
falls  of  Fort  Miller,  where  there  is  another  carrying  plac^ 
which,  thoueh  of  no  considerable  length,  makes  thenecessity 
of  unloading  the  boats,  placing  the  contents  in  carts,  and  re- 
placing them  in  fresh  boats,  at  the  place  the  river  again  ad« 
mits  of  navigation.  The  boats  unloaded,  return  to  Fort 
Edward  against  a  rapid  stream. 

•  Upon  this  short  state  of  fa£b  gentlemen  will  judge  of  our 
embarrassments.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
forward  to  Fort  Edward  four  score  or  a  hundred  boats,  as 
mere  carriage  vessels  for  the  provision  \  each  boat  made  a  hard 
day's  work  for  six  or  more  horses,  including  the  return  of  the 
horses.  At  the  next  carrying  place,  as  above  described,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  a  considerable  relay  of  horses,  to  draw 
over,  first,  a  portion  of  carriage  boats,  and  afterwards  the 
provision  as  it  arrived.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  great  num« 
ber  of  other  boats  necessary  to  be  brought  forward,  to  fotm 
bridges,  to  carry  baggage  and  ammunition,  and  the  number 
of  carriages  framed  to  transport  the  boats  themselves  at  the 
ensuing  carrying  places,  as  we  should  proceed  to  Albany. 
This  will  be  shewn  in  detail  at  the  bar,  if  the  committee 
chuse  to  hear  it  *,  and  I  pledge  myself  it  will  appear  that  the  di- 
ligence in  this  service  was  extreme ;  that  it  was  performed  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner  possible,  respeftively  to  our  re- 
jsources,  and  that  no  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  artillery,  be- 
cause the  horses  appropriated  to  it  were  supernumerary  to 
those  for  which  we  had  carts,  and  the  artillery,  not  already 
ynth  the  army,  at  last  was  all  brought  up  by  its  own  horses 
In  two  days. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  store  of  provision,  amount- 
ing to  about  thirty  days  consumption,  was  compleated.  I 
have  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  my  reasons 
against  proceeding  with  less  quantity.  And  it  is  now  time  to 
enter  upon  t^  objeft  of  consideration,  that  is  held  by  some  to 
be  conclusive  upon  this  executive  part  of  the  campaign,  the 
pass:ige  of  the  Hudson's  River. 
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Two  errors,  respeftiiig  this  passage,  though  of  opposite  and  " 
Incompatible  natures^  are  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  tfac  " 
iH  success  that  ensued  j  the  one  the  error  of  delay,  the  other, 
that  of  precipitation.  In  defence  against  the  first,  I  refer  to 
my  effort  at  Bennington  to  procure  sTipplies,  and  to  the  im- 
pediments I  have  just  now  stated,  after  that  effort  failed.' — - 
Against  the  latter,  I  refer  to  the  reasons  laid  down  in  my  pri-- 
Tate  letter  to  the  .Secretary  of  State,  dated  20th  of  August- 
The  state  of  things  at  this  important  crisis,  and  my  reasoning 
upon  it,  are  expressed  still  more  at  large  in  my  dispatch  from 
Albany  j  I  will  now  only  touch  them  compendiously.  On 
the  one  hand,  my  communications  were  at  an  end;  my  retreat 
was  insecure ;  the  enemy  was  collefted  in  force ;  they  were 
strongly  posted-.  Colonel  St.  Legcr  vr^s  retiring  from  Fort 
Stanwix.  These  were  dilemmas,  but  none  of  them-  insur- 
mountable. On  tht  other  hand,  I  had  dislodged  the  enemy- 
repeatedly  when  before  in  force,  and  more  strongly  posted  ; 
my  army  was  conscious  of  ascendancy,  eager  to  advance  i 
1  expefted  co-operation  ;  no  letters  from  Sir  William  Howe 
removed  that  expeftation.  That  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  ne- 
verweighed  upon  my  mind,  because  it  was  dated  earlyin  Apr3j 
and  consequently  long  before  the  Secretary  of  State's  instmc- 
ticns,  which  I  must  have  supposed  to  relate  to  co-operation,' 
could  be  received.  The  letter  of  1 7th  July  mentioned  that 
General's  return  to  my  assistance,  should  Washington  turn  hhi 
force  towards  me,  indicated,  as  I  thought,  an  expcftation  of 
my  arrival  at  Albany;  and  iiiformed  me  that  Sit  Hcnr/ 
Clinton  was  left  at  New-York,  and  would  aft  as  occurrences 
might  direft ;  I  did  mt  know  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  force.  I  ' 
did  know^that  considerable  reinforcement  might  be  then  cx- 
pefted  at  New-York  from  England.  After  all,  should  coi 
operation  from  below  fail,  the  whole  force  of  Colonel  St.  Le- 
ger,  and  Sir  William  Johnstone,  were  to  be  expefted  from 
above,  in  time  to  facilitate  a  retreat,  though  not  iii  time  16 
assist  mj^  advance.  Under  these  different  suggestions,  and 
those  that  are  more  copiously  stated  in  the  dispatch  to  which 
I  have  referred,  I  read  again  my  orders  (I  believe  for  ^ 
tliousandth  time),  and  I  was  decided.  - 

And  I  am  still  convinced  that  no  proof  that  could  have  been 
brought  from  appearances,  intelligence,  or  reasoning,  could 
have  justified  me  to  my  countr)",  have  saved  me  from  the  con* 
denination  cf  my  profession,  or  produced  pardon  within  m jr . 
own  breast,  had  I  net  advanced  and  tried  a  brittle  with  the 
enemy. 

IwiU 
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I  will  conclude  this  subjeA  with  again  assertingr^  upon  my 
honouT)  what  I  hope  to  support  by  evidence,  though  it  is  iow 
possible  to  bring  positive  proof  to  ^  negative,  that  neither  Ge^ 
neral  Fraser  nou  General  Phillips  ever  offered,  as  has  been  re- 
ported, nor  can  be  supposed  to  tuve  conceived  any  olDyeflioa 
sigainst  die  passage  of  the  Hudson's  River. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  I  trust  the  manner  of  approach- 
ing  the  enemy,  when  explained  by  witnesses^  will  not  be  dis- 
graceful to  me  as  a  soldier.  The  adtion  which  ensued  on  the 
1 9th  of  September  verified  the  valour  of  my  afmy^  and  I  must 
in  truth  acknowledge  a  very  respeAable  share  of  that  quality  ia 
the  army  of  the  enemy.  To  the  general  description  given  in  mj 
dispatch,  it  will  be  fit  to  add  by  evidence  the  peculiajr  merits  of 
the  troops  in  that  action.  The  honour  of  three  British  regi- 
ments, in  continual  and  close  fire  for  four  hours,  all  of  thexn 
suffering  considerable  loss,  and  one  remaining  with  less  than 
sixty  men,  and  4  or  5  officers,  ought  not  to  lose  itsdue  applause^ 
because  it  is  said  their  opponents  were  irregulars  and  militia.^ 
A  victory  was  at  last  obtained,  but  the  close  of  the  day  un- 
avoidably prevented  any  immediate  advantages.  On  .the  day 
following  it  was  known  from  prisoners  and  deserters,  that  tlic 
enemy  were  in  a  post  strongly  fortified,  but  from  the  thicknessi 
of  the  wood  it  was  impossible  to  catch  a  view  of  any  part  of* 
their  position.  All  that  could  be  done,  therefore,  was- to  take 
up  ground  as  near  them  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would  ad- 
mit, respeftively  to  military  arrangement.  It  appears  froia 
the  dispatcli  abready  alluded  to,  that  the  army  remained  in  this 
position  till  the  9th  October,  when  the  second  aAion  ensued^ 
employed  in  fortifying  their  camp,  and  watchuig  the  enemy,^ 
whose  nmnbers  it  was  now  known  had  been  greatly,  superior 
to  ours  at  the  action,  and  were  daily  increasing  in  militia. 

It  may  here  be  asked  why,  as  soon  as  it  became  palpable 
that  no  use  could  be  made  of  tlie  vi<^ory,  I  did  not  retreat  ? 
Gentlemen  will  recollcft  that,  on  the  second  day  after  the 
aftion,  I  received  intelligence  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  his 
intention  to  attack  the  highlands  about  this  time,  and  I  was 
hourly  in  expectation,  I  trust  a  justly  founded  one,  of  that 
measure  opc^'ating  to  dislodge  Mr.  Gates  entirely,  or  to  oblige 
him  to  detach  a  large  portion  of  his  force.  Either  of  these 
cases  would  probably  have  opened  my  way  to  Albany.  In  these 
circumstances,  could  the  preference  uj^n  these  alternatives 
admit  a  moment's  reflection  ?  To  wait  so  fair  a  prospeft  of 
effecting  at  last  the  great  purpose  of  the  campaign  ;  or  to  put 
a  victorious  army  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  beaten  one, 

by 
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by  a  difficult  and  disgraceful  retreat ;  relinquishing  the  long- 
expeAed  circumstance  of  co-operation  in  the  very  hour  of 
its  promise,  and  leaving  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  army,  and  pro- 
bably Sir  William  Howe's,  exposed,  with  so  much  of  the  sea^ 
son  of  the  campaign  to  run,  to  the  whole  force  of  Mr,  Gates, 
after  he  should  have  seen  me  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's 
River. 

Some  of  the  same  considerations,  and  other  concomitant- 
circumstances,  will,  in  part,  serve  to  account  for  my  not  at^ 
tacking  the  enemy  during  this  interval  *,  for  in  this  situation, 
as  in  former  ones,  my  conduA  has  been  arraigned  upon  oppo^- 
site  principles. 

The  committee  will  observe  that  after  receiving  intelligence 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  design,  ditFercnt  messengers  were  dis^ 
patched  by  different  routes,  to  inform  that  officer  of  my  situa- 
tion, and  the  time  I  thought  I  could  continue  in  it.  To  havtf 
hazarded  a  repulse  in  that  suspense  of  a  powerful  diversion, 
would  in  my  opinion  have  been  very  unjustifiable;  but  when 
I  add  that,  from  the  backwardness  or  dcfeftion  of  the  few  In- 
dians that  remained,  the  number  of  rifle-men,  and  other  irrc-^ 
gulars  employed  on  the  enemy's  out-posts,  and  the  strength 
and  darkness  of  the  surrounding  woods,  it  had  not  yet  been 
practicable  to  gain  any  competent  knowledge  of  their  position, 
I  trust  every  man  will  go  with  me  in  the  sentiment,  that  all 
these  circumstances  considered,  an  attack  would  have  been 
consununate  rashness. 

Another  very  powerful  reason  that  operated  on  the  side! 
of  delay,  was  the  state  of  my  sick  and  wounded.  Numbers 
of  the  latter  were  recovering  fast ;  many  excellent  officers,  in 
particular ;  and  the  more  I  delayed  the  stronger  I  grew.  The 
time  also  intitled  me  to  expecl  Lieut.  Colonel  St.  I^ger'* 
corps  would  be  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  secret  means  had 
been  long  concerted  to  enable  him  to  make  an  effort  to  join 
me  with  probability  of  success. 

Upbn  mature  consideration  and  after-knowledge  of  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  period,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that,  had  the  reinforcements  from  England  arrived  in  time 
to  have  enabled  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  have  effefted  the 
stroke  he  afterwards  so  greatly  made  in  the  highlands,  any 
time  between  the  two  adlions,  I  should  have  made  my  way. 

The  dispatch  alluded  to  proceeds  to  state  the  reason  that 
induced  me  to  make  the  movement  on  the  7th  of  Oftobcr* 
I  shall  only  add,  to  obviate  a  supposed  error  in  not  advanc- 
ing my  whole  lin^,  that  the  part  remaining  in  my  camp  ope* 
jrated  as  effeftually  to  keep  the  enemy's  right  wing  in  check 
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as  if  it  had  moved,  vnth  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  pre* 
vented  the  danger  of'  that  wing  advancing  by  the  plain  neaf 
the  river,  and  £Uing  upon  my  rear. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  my  disappointment  on  that  day 
proceeded  from  an  uncommon  circumstance  in  the  conduA  eif 
the  eneitiy.  Mr.  Gates,  as  I  have  been  informed,  had  deter- 
mined to  receive  the  attack  in  his  lines  ;  Mr.  Altiold,  who 
commanded  on  the  left,  foresedngthe  danger  of  being  tumedt 
advanced  without  consultation  with  his  General,  and  gav^ 
instead  of  receiving  battle.  The  stroke  might  have  been  &- 
tal  on  his  part,  had  he  failed.  But  confident  I  am,  upon  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  ground  since,  that  had  the  other  idea 
been  pursued,  I  should  in  a  few  hours  have  gained  a  position^ 
that  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  would  have  put  them 
in  my  power. 

Disagreeable  as  is  the  necessity,  I  must  here  again.  In  justice 
to  my  own  anuy,  recur  to  the  vigour  and  obstinacy  with  which; 
they  were  fought  by  the  enemy.  A  more  determined  perse- 
verance than  they  shewed  in  the  attack  upon  the  lines,  though 
they  were  finally  repulsed  by  the  corps  under  Lord  Balcarres^ 
I  believe,  is  not  in  any  officer's  experience.  It  will  be  the 
business  of  evidence  to  prove  that,  in  the  part  where  Colonel 
Breyman  was  killed,  and  the  enemy  penetrated,  the  mischief 
could  not  be  repaired,  nor  under  it  the  camp  be  longer  tenabk.' 

The  transaAions  of  the  ensuing  night,  the  day  of  the  eighth, 
and  the  whole  progress  of  the  retreat  to  Saratoga,  will  be  laid 
before  the  committee  minutely  in  the  course  of  my  evidence, 
as  well  as  every  circumstance,  from  the  time  the  army  arrived 
there,  to  the  signing  the  convention.  I  have  only  to  premise, 
that  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee,  that  even  in  this  situation,  I  had  the  chance  of  a 
favourable  event.  The  enemy  had  intended  to  attack  by  the 
plain  of  Saratoga.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  a  consider- 
able column  had  aftually  passed  the  Fish  Kill  for  that  pur- 
pose during  the  fog,  which  at  that  season  was  regular  till 
some  time  after  sun-rise.  The  intention  was  prevented  taking 
place,  by  intelligence  one  of  their  generals  received  from  a  de- 
serter, that  I  had  a  line  formed  behind  the  brush-wood,  to 
support  the  post  of  artillery,  which  was  their  immediate  objeii 
of  attack.  The  General  instantly  retreated  his  column,  and 
prevented  a  general  adlion,  which  my  position,  compared  with 
the  proposed  one  of  the  enemy,  gave  me  reason  to  hope  would 
have  been  to  my  advantage.  -       ^ 

I  have  likewise  a  satisfaftory  confidence^  that  I  shall  demon- 
strate that  the  intelligence  I  stated  to  the  jCQuncil^  of  Wfir,^^  re^ 

spefting 
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spcfting  the  strength  of  the  eneiny,  did  not  fall  short  in  any 
part,  and  in  some  parts  much  exceeded  my  own  belief,  parti-- 
cularly  on  the  only  possible  routes  of  my  retreat ;  and  that 
those  posts  were  not  taken  up  during  my  stay  at  Saratoga,  as 
has  been  reported,  but  some  of  them  previous  to  the  aftion 
of  the  7th,  and  the  rest  immediately  alter  it. 

I  shall  close  the  whole  of  this  by  delivering  at  your  table, 
from  the  hands  of  n^y  secretary,  an  authenticated  return  of  the 
force  of  General  Gates,  signed  by  himself,  and  the  truth  of  it 
"Wll  be  sujpported  from  ocular  testimony,  by  every  officer  of 
the  British  army.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  England,  anji 
after  what  has  been  insinuated,  not  to  say  charged,  in  this 
house,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  accusers,  not  only  to  ex- 
amine closely  the  officers  I  have  called,  but  to  produce  any 
other  witnesses,  that  in  their  thoughts  may  be  qualified  tcr 
speak  to  the  good  or  bad  CM*der  of  the  rebel  troops,  when 
they  marched  by  in  their  presence,  and  to  their  behaviour, 
when  opposed  to  our-troops  in  a£Uon. 

I  cannot  close  this  long  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the. 
ctxcf^ittcc,  without  expressing  one  humble  hope,  that  in  formp> 
ing  a  judgment  upon  the  whole,  or  any  distinft  part  of  these 
transactions,  they  will  be  considered  as  they  must  have  ap- 
peared at  the  time ;  for  I  believe,  where  war  is  concerned, 
tew  men  in  command  would  stand  acquitted,  if  any  after- 
knowledge  of  fafts  and  circumstances  were  brought  in  argu- 
ment against  decisions  of  the  moment,  and  apparent  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion. 

I  submit  all  I  have  s^id,  some  of  it,  t  fear,  not  sufficiently 
prepared  or  arranged,  with  due  respeft  to  the  committee.  I 
shall  not  mention  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  have 
pressed  this  business  upon  their  attention.  I  have  cause  to 
regret  the  absence  of  a  most  confidential  friend  in  Major-Ge- 
neral  Philips ;  zealous  advocates,  I  trust,  in  Major-General 
Reidesel  and  Brigadier  Hamilton.  Much  of  my  vindication 
is  in  the  grave  with  General  Fraser,  much  with  Colonel 
Ackland,  your  late  member.  I  trust  my  zeal  in  promoting 
this  inquiry,  as  I  have  done,  will  be  one  mark  of  the  sense  1 
bear  of  the  general  charafter  of  this  house ;  that,  however 
men  may  be  biassed  by  political  attachments  upon  commoa 
occasions,  when  the  honour  of  an  individual  is  committed  to 
their  hands,  they  will  alone  be  guided  by  truth  and  justice* 
And  the  next  inference  I  should  wish  to  be  drawn,  from  my 
earnestness  for  a  public  appeal,  is  this,  that  however  sensible 
I  may  be  of  errors  in  condudi:,  I  am  conscious  of  no  failure; 
in  the  redUtudo  of  my  intentions. 

Sir 
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Sir  Guy  Carlaon  was  called  ift  and  examined  by  General 
Burgoyne  as  follows : 

<^.  I>o  you  rccoUeft  having  received  a  letter  from  the 
tecretary  of  state,  mentioninjg  the  reasons  that  made  it  expo 
dient  for  you  to  remain  in  the  province  of  Quebec  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  well. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  it  ? 

A.  I  think  the  12th  of  August  1776 :  I  am  sure  it  was  in 
August. 

Q.  Was  not  the  date  of  that  letter  long  before  the  return 
of  General  Bureoyne  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  ? 

A.  Yes.        *  ^ 

Q.  During  the  winter  preceding  the  campaign  of  1777> 
was  not  the  artillery  prepjired  at  Montreal  for  field  service^ 
iipon  the  supposition  that  you  was  to  command  the  army  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  province  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  the  proportion  allotted  to  General  Burgoyne  for 
field-service  more  than  was  intended,  had  you  so  com* 
manded  ? 

A.  I  do  not  precisely  recolleft  that.  It  does  not  strike  mc 
there  was  any  great  difference. 

Q*  Was  the  quantity  of  artillery  decided  on,  in  concert 
with  Major-General  Phillips,  and  on  his  recommendation  ? 

A.  The  artillery  I  had  prepared  for  the  campaign,  on  a 
supposition  I  was  to  go  myself,  was  in  concert  with  General 
Phillips ;  that  department,  as  well  as  others,  was  put  mider 
the  command  of  General  Burgoyne  on  his  arrival;  and  I  supi- 
pose  he  followed  the  same  method,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
•rtillery. 

Q.  Did  General  Burgoyne  apply  to  you  for  troons  fitmi 
Canada,  to  garrison  Ticonderogaj  when  he  advanced  r 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  your  answer  f 

A.  That  I  did  not  think  myself  justified  to  grant  it  by  my 
orders  \  my  answer  will  appear  more  precisely,  by  a  copy  ctf 
my  answer  to  General  Burgoyne. 

Q.  Do  you  recrfleft  that  General  Burgoyne  informed  you 
bf  the  motives  on  which  ht  proceeded  from  Skenesborough  to 
Fort-Edward  by  land,  in  preference  to  the  toutc  by  TicQttJ 
tferoga  and  Lake  George  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q  •  Did  you  concur  in  his  sentiments  \ 

VoL.XI{.  L  A.  I 
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:    A.  I  remember  my  answer  was  an   answer  of  appro- 
bation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstance  of  General  Bur- 
goyne's  military  conduft,  while  under  your  command,  that 
you  disapproved  ? 

A.  I  had  no  reason  to  disapprove  of  any  part  of  his  con- 
duft  while  under  my  command,  [JVitbdrewJi 

Called  in  and  examined  by  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Whether,  when  you  proposed  to  take  that  train  of  artil- 
lery with  you  that  you  have  mentioned,  it  was^with  a  view 
to  the  reduftion  of  the  forts  at  Ticonderoga;  or  whether  you 
proposed  to  have  taken  with  you  the  same  train  of  artillery, 
hi  case  you  had  marched  forward  iif  the  country  towards 
Albany? 
*  A^  It  was  with  an  intention  to  reduce  the  forts  and  lines  at 
iTiconderoga,  the  train  of  artillery  was  calculated  for  that 
service.     . 

Q.  Whether  you  know  what,  proportion  of  artillery  was 
.juried  forward  by   the  army  under    General  Burgoyne's 
command,  after  the  reduftion  of  Ticondcroga  ? 
-    A,  I  do  not  recoHeft. 

Q.  Would  you  not,  in  case  you  had  reduced  Ticonderoga, 
yid  marched  forward  towards  Albany,  have  carried  with  you 
a  train  of  artillery  ?  ^ 

A.  I  probably  should  have  taken  artillery  with  mc. 

Q.  Had  you  foreseen  a  necessity  of  fortifying  a  camp  at 
Albany,  would  you  not  have  carried  some  guns  of  the  calibre: 
of  twelve-pounders,  and  light  twenty-fours  ? 

A.  It  is  really  a  very  difficult  niatter,  off  hand,  Xo  run  into, 
all  the  minute  operations  of  a  campaign ;  every  measure  o£. 
that  sort  must  have  been  a  matter  of  consideration  and  deli- 
beration, and  there  are  a  thousand  circumstanqes  that  mighl. 
have  determined  me  upon  the  spot.  I  do  not  wish  to  conceaT 
from  this  house  any  thing  that  I  would  have  done;  but  I 
hope  they  will  consider,  that  every  gentleman  may  have^ 
different  ideas  of  the  state  and  situation  of  the  ,army,  as  ex*-^ 
pressed  by  the  question  asked;  and  the  least  inaccuracy  of  ex*r 
pression  on  my  part,  may  convey  ideas  very  different  firoricu 
what  I  could  wish.  In  general,  so  considerable  a  corps  as' 
tliat^was,  very  seldom  moves  without  artillery;  but  the  jiror 
cisie  number  must  iSg^nA  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  whtdbu 
the  discretion  and  judgment  of  tlie  officer  who  commands 
must  determine* 
.  .  Q.Wer^ 
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Q,  Were  not  the  orders  you  received  from  gdvemment 
positive  for  General  Burgoyne  to  march  to  Albany  ? 

A.  The  orders  have  been  publishe  d,  I  understand ;  every 
gentleman  in  this  house  must  be  a  judge  of  those  orders, 
whether  they  were  positive  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  a  letter  dated  the  5th  of  Aprils 
from  Sir  William  Howe,  informing  you,  that  he  could  not 
send  any  force  to  assist  the  operations  of  General  Burgoyne't 
army? 

A.  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Howe,  relative  ta 
his  operations,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  General  Bur- 
goyne ;  I  think  it  was  not  Just  in  those  terms,  but  a  copy  of 
the  letter  is  on  the  table. 

Q.  Whether,  on  that  information,  you  considered  that 
you  had  any  discretionary  power  to  detain  General  Burgoyne' 
after  that  information  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Whether,  in  case  of  any  difficulties  that  General  Bur- 
goyne might  meet  with  on  his  march,  there  was  any  latitude, 
given  to  him  [General  Burgoyne]  to  retreat  ? 

A.  I  said  before,  that  the  orders  were  beforcthe  hoi^sey 
who  were  competent  to  judge  on  that  point.        ^^^i**-' 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  understand  those  orders  to  General 
Burgoyne  to  be  positive  ? 

A.  That  is  giving  an  opinion  upon  what  perhaps  may  be  a 
question  in  the  house;  whereas^  I  have  already  8aid>  the 
house  are  as  competent  to  judee  as  I  am. 

Q.  Is  the  committee  to  understand  from  that  answer,  that 
you  have  atiy  objeftion  to  giving  your  opinion  on  that 
question  ? 

A.  I  have  an  objection  to  give  an  opinion  on  almost  all 
points. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  in  orders  to  General  Burgoyne,  in  case 
he  met  with  any  difficulties  during  his  march  in  Canada,  un- 
der your  command,  not  to  proceed  ? 

A.  I  should  have  taken  care  that  General  Burgoyne  met 
with  no  difficulties  in  his  march  in  Canada,  nor  do  I  well  see 
htm  he  could. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Canada, 
end? 

A .  Between  th6  Illonois  and  Pbint  au  Fer, 

Q.  Is  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  in  Cw9^  ? 

A.jsro.   . 

L2  Q.t)id 
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A.  Did  your  commission,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
troops  in  the  northern  division,  extend  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Canada,  to  Ticonderoga  ? 

'A.  That  commision,  as  commander  in  chief,  I  understood 
did  extend  so  far ;  but  by  the  orders  ah-eady  alluded  to,  or. 
by  those  which  General  Burgoyne  brought  out  in  the  spring 
1777, 1  understood  that  my  command  was  restrained  to  the 
limits  of  the  province,  and  that  General  Burgoyne  was  en- 
tirely from  under  niy  command  as  Soon  a5  he  passed  the 
Kmits  of  the  province. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  4000  men  necessary  for  the  campaign  of  1777? 

A.  I  recolleft,  when  General  Burgoyne  was  coming  home^ 
M  the  fell  of  1776,  as  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  con-i^ 
duft  in  the  preceding  campaign,  I  talked  oyer  with  him  ia 
confidence,  what  I  thought  necessary  for  the  following  cam- 
paign ;  among  other  things  I  desired  him  to  make  a  memo- 
randum, to  demand  4000  men,  as  a  reinforcement  for  the  en- 
suing campaign,  or  at  least  four  battalions.  I  think  1  have 
^en  those  memorandums  very  atcurately  stated  and  laid  be-» 
fr>re  the  houses 

Q.  What  part  of  that  4000  men  which  you  thought  ne^ 
tessary  for  the  campaign  of  1777^  was  aftually  sent  out  tcF 
Canada  in  that  year  ? 

A*  I  do  not  accurately  remember  how  m^y,  I  think  a 
^ery  small  part  j  you  may  have  a  very  precise  account  from 
the  returns. 

Q.  Of  that  smaB  part  sent  in  1777,  did  not  a  certain  pro- 
jj^rtion  arrive  very  late  in  the  year  ? 
.    A.  Yes,  a  part  arrived  late. 

Q.  After  you  had  received  your  orders  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  did  you  apprehend  that  General  Burgoyne,  as  long 
as  he  was  within  the  province  of  Canada,  was  positively 
under  your  command  ? 

A  Yes,  I  did ;  as  long  as  he  was  in  the  province  of  Canada  . 
1  loo  ked  on  him  to  be  ppsitively  under  my  command :  but  the 
load  6{  the  expedition  being  on  his  shoulders,  I  thought  it 
proper  that  he  in  all  things  should  direft ;  and  therefore,  I 
gave  out  immediate  orders,  tha.t  not.  only  the  troops  he  was  to 
command  out  of  the  province,  but  all  the  departments  neces- 
sary for  the  assisting  his  expedition,  §hould  comply  immedi- 
ately and  without  delay,  with  every  requisition  and  order  he 
should  give.  I'hc  reason  of  my  .doing  so  was,  that  no  time 
might  be  lost :  I  only  required  tj^at  they  should  report  to  me 
4  whsit 
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what  orders  they  had  received  from  General  Biurgoyne.  I 
believe  those  orders  are  also  on  the  table. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  .the  committer  what  you  mean 
by  the  wprds^  ^'  load  of  the  expedition  lying  on  General  Biir- 
goyne's  shoulders  ?" 

A.  I  had  no  particular  meaning  ;  they  are  words  I  shouli 
Jxave  used  on  any  expedition  of  importance, 

Q.  If  General  Burgoyne  had  met  with  very  considerable 
difficulties  to  impede  his  progress  within  the  province  of  C»* 
nada,  would  you  have  thought  yourself  justifiable  in  giving 
?my  orders  to  general  Burgoyne,  different  from  those  trans* 
mitted  to  General  Burgoyne,  through  yau,  from  the  secretary 
of  state  ? 

A.  Had  there  been  any  difficulties  in  Canada  I  would  not 
have  give  him  up  the  command. 

Q.  Having  given  up  the  command  to  General  Burgoyne, 
and  having  ordered  all  the  troops  to  obey  him  only,  report** 
ing  their  proceedings  to  you,  would  you,  after  that,  have 
thought  yourself  justifiable  to  change  the  order  to  General 
Burgoyne,  upon  his  meeting  with  great  difficulties.on  the  &on<* 
tiers  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  ? 

A.  I  really  did  not  mean  to  evade  the  question  in  the  least. 
It  did  not  appear  to  me  possible  that  there  could  be  any  di£» 
ficulties  5  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  could  not,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  be  difficulties  in  the  march  that  might 
occasion  delay  5  but  by  the  nature  of  the  question,  I  undera? 
stood  difficulties  from  the  enemy  5  in  that  case  I  should  not 
have  thought  myself  justifiable  in  giving  up  the  command. 

Q.  If  you  had  heard,  that  on  the  frontiers  and  within  the 
province  of  Canada,  there  was  the  ^eatest  reason  to  think 
that  the  resistance  to  General  Burgoyne's  army  was  so  great 
as  to  make  it,  in  you^  opinion,  exceedingly  difficult  for  that 
general  to  force  his  way  to  Albany,  would  you  think  your* 
self  j.ust5fiable  in  giving  different  orders  to  General  Burgoyne 
from  those  given  by  the  secretary  of  state ;  or  would  you 
have  thought  the  secretary  of  state's  orders  for  General  Bur.* 
goyne's  army  so  peremptory,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
you  to  interfere  r 

A.  If  I  understand  the  question,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is 
what  I  would  have  done,  had  the  province  been  invaded,  or 
close  on  the  point  of  being  invaded,  and  the  enemy  entering 
the  province. 

Q.  The  question  does  not  mean  an  invading  army,  but  a 
resistance  from  the  enemy  to  the  progress  of  General  Bur* 
gpyije's  army,  in  the  case  stated  in  th^  last  questipn  ? 

h3  K-\T^ 
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.  A.  In  that  case,  that  an  enemy  should  be  found,  (within 
the  limits  of  my  command),  I  should  have  ordered  all  the 
troops  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  province  to  have  im- 
mediately joined  those  destined  for  General  Burgoyne,  and 
have  reassumed  the  command  of  all,  until  those  obstruftions 
had  been  removed  within  the  limits  of  my  authority.  * 

Q.  I  suppose  no  enemy  within  the  province  of  Canada,  but 
posted  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  line  of  communication 
^th  Albany,  as  to  make  it  exceeding  difficult  for  General 
JBurgoyne  to  obey  the  orders  given  to  him,  would  you 
,  think  yourself  justifiable  in  giving  different  orders  to  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  from  those  given  by  the  secretary  of  state ; 
;  45r  would  you  have  thought  the  secretary  of  state's  orders 
ibr  General  Burgoyne's  army  so  peremptory,  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  fojr  you  to  interfere  ? 

A.  I  could  not  change  General  Burgoyne's  orders  one 
tittle.  That  was  my  opinion.  He  received  his  order  from 
the  same  power  that  gave  me  my  authority.  When  once 
he  passed  the  limits  of  my  command,  I  neither  could  give 
him  orders,  nor  could  he  be  justified  in  obeying  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  latter  part  of  that  answer  as  an  an- 
,  swer  to  a  question  which  supposes  General  Burgoyne  vithirt 
the  lipits  of  the  province  of  Canada  ? 

A.  No :  while  he  ¥ras  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Canada,  I  would  have  given  General  Burgoyne  orders  in 
all  cases  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  there  being  no  such  case 
when  General  Burgoyne  arrived  in  Canada  1777,  nor  a* 
possibility  of  an  e%'ent  of  that  sort,  I  put  the  troops'  and  all 
things  un^er  his  command  which  concerned  his  expedition, 
that  he  might  arrange  and  combine  their  motions  according 
to  his  own  plan  of  operaticm  for  the  campaign,  that  no  time 
might  be  lost  by  any  unnecessary  applications  to  me,  which 
the  striil  forms  of  my  copimand  might  otherwise  require, 

[Withdrew^ 
Again  called  in. 

Q.  Should  you,  if  you  had  been  in  General  Burgoyne's 
jrituation,  ^d  afting  under  the  orders  which  you  know  he 
received,  have  thought  yourself  bound  to  pursue  them  im-* 
plicitly,  or  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  them  ? 

A.  I  should  certainly  have  thought  myself  bound  to  have 
obeyed  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  power :  but  to  say,  as  a 
military  man,  that  in  all  cases  possible  I  must  have  gone 
RP,  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  say  indeed.  It  must  have  thrOAvn 
pig^  ^d  f  Hipposc  everjr  officer,  into  a  most  unpleasant  and 
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anxious  situation,  to  have  debated  nvithin  himself,  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  to  go  on.  Every  man  must  decide  for 
himself  5  what  I  would  have  done,  I  really  don't  know. 
The  particular  jsituation,  and  a  man's  own  particular  feelings « 
mu^t  -determine  the  point.  If  I  might  be  indulged,  I  woidd 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  did  not  mean  to  evade  any  question^ 
I  meant  to  answer  direftly ;  yet  questions  may  be  put  to  me 
of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  perhaps  no  man  in  the  wdrld 
is  in  a  more  delicate  situation,  with  respeft  to  the  present 
case  in  question,  and  the  business  of  the  ccxnmittee,  than 
I  am.  When  such  questions  are  put  to  me,  I  shall  pray 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee  to  be  excused  answering 
them,  but  I  will  not  evade  them.  As  I  now  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  right  honourable  member  in  the  fortjaer 
questions  to  be,  whether  I  should  have  taken  upon  me  to  sih- 
persede  the  King's  orders,  supposing  I  knew  of  any  unsur** 
mountable  difficulties  in  the  way,  as  that  I  had  information 
of  20,000  men  at  Ticonderoga  before  General  Burgoyiie 
left  the  province  of  Canada,  I  should  have  told  Geno*al 
Burgoyne  my  information;  but  it  was  General  Burgoync 
who  was  to  carry  the  orders  into  execution,  and  not  me, 
•  and  therefore,  it  was  upon  his  own  judgment  he  was*  to 
determine  :  I  should  have  given  him  my  opinion,  but  I  think 
I  had  no  right  to  give  him  orders  imder  these  circum- 
stances. - " ' 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  made  the  arrangement  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  troops  that  were  to  be  left  for  the  dcfencerof 
Canada,  independent  of -those  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  ? 

A.  The  orders  that  are  before  the  house  are  very  foil, 

.and  I  thought  very  dear.    The  committee  will  see  in  those 

orders  the  troops  that  were  destined  for  General  Burgoj^e's 

expedition,  and  the  troops  that  were  to.  remain  tor  the 

defence  of  the  province. 

Q.  Who  made  that  distributicffi  ? 

A.  It  came  to  me  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

Q.  Did  not  the  order  from  the  secretary  of  state  go  to  Ac 
detail  of  the  smallest  posts  within  the  province  ? 

A.  The  letter  is  before  the  committee. 
-Question  repeated. 

A.  I  should  beg  tor  the  letter  to  be  read,    I  don't  wish 
to  avoid  any  question,  but  I  wish  to  be  accurate. 
^     Q.  Was  the  distribution  of  the  troops  prescribed  to  yoU 
:iytkt  secretary  of  state,  or  left  to  your  discretion  ? 

L  4»  A.  In 
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A*  In  Dfientioning  the  iiu];aber  of  troops  which  were  to 
reimain  in  the  proyincej  it  was  there  said»  that  those  troops 
would  be  sufficient  for  garrisoning  such  and*  such  places,  pa»^ 
ticularizing  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  anr  instance  in  ythir  military  lifc 
of  a  minister  making  a  distribution  of  troops  for  the  defence 
of  a  province^  without  taking  the  opinion  ofi  or  leaving  a 
great  deal  to  the  discretion  of,  the  governor  of  that  province^ 
that  governor  being  an  adling  military  officer  of  very  high 
rank) 

A.  I  never  had  the  honour  to  correspond  with  a  secretary 
of  state  till  I  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  pro*^ 
vince. 

Q.  Whether  you  was  consulted  lipon  the  practicability 
of  penetrating  from  the  frontiers  of  Canada  to  Albany,  by 
force,  with  the  strength  allotted  to  General  Burgoyne  (of 
that  purpose. 

A.  No  :  I  was  not. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  passage  from  New  York 
to  Canada  by  the  Hudson's  River  ? 
A.  I  have  gone  that  way. 

Q,  Have  you  observed  it  with  a  view  to  military  op^a« 
tions  ? 

A.  No  :  I  never  made  the  tour,  having  any  military  opera^. 
tions  in  view. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  forces  which  Sir  William 
Howe  had  under  his  immediate  Command  at  and  about  New- 
York,  on  the  17th  of  July  1777. 
A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Supposing  Sir  William  Howe  had  12,000  effective 
irnen,  besides  a  suiEcient  force  lodged  in  New  York,  Staten? 
Island,  and  Long  Isjand,  to  defend  them  against  General 
Washington's  army,  supposing  General  Washington's  army  ia 
the  Jerseys,  near  Quibble  Town,  and  that  Sir  William  Howe 
had  received  accounts  of  General  Burgoync's  success  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  orders  under  which  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  a6ted,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  best  move- 
i^pLcnt  Sir  William  Howe  could  have  made  for  the  purpose  of. 
fipvarding  the  execution  of  the  orders  under  which  General 
Burgoyne  acted,  would  have  been  to  have  sailed  with  his 
vmy  from  New  York  to  Chesapcafc  Bay  ? 

A*  Had  Ihad  th^  honour  to  have  commandied on thatside^ 
I  don't  know  what  J  should  have  done  myself. 

^  Afteir 
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Q.  After  you  rjeceived  the  letter  from  Sir  William  Howe^ 
informing  you  of  his  intended  expedition  to  the  soudiward^ 
whether  you  did  expeft  that  Sir  William  Howe's  army 
could  co-operate  on  the  Hudson's  River  with  the  nprthem 
army  that  season? 

A.  I  don^  know. 

Q.  Whether  you  thought,  after  the  receipt  of  th^  let- 
fer,  that  it  was  prob^le  there  woulcji  be  a  co-operation  jErom 
Ihe  southern  army  ? 

A.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  Sir  William  Howe  kne^ 
yrhat  he  was  about,  md  would  do  what  he  thought  best  {or 
the  public  service.  I  really  was  so  little  informed  of  all  t}ie 
particular  circumstances  of  his  situation  and  of  the  provinces 
imder  his  command,  that  I  could  form  no  judgment  of  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  his  conduft,  or  of  the  cffefks  of 
bis  measures. 

Q.  Did  your  information  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  inha-« 
bitants  between  Saratoga  and  Albany  were  so  well  affe^ed  to 
his  Majesty  and  Great  Britain,  as  that  there  would  be  much 
advantage  derived  from  their  assistance  to  the  king's  army, 
in  the  prosecution  of  General  Burgoyne's  expedition  ? 

A.  I  had  frequent  accounts  from  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  there  were  numbers  ready  to  take  arms  and  join  the 
king's  troops,  if  they  shoukl  penetrate  so  far. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  penetrating  so  far — to  Albany— or  to 
l^e  length  the  army  got  ? 

A.  The  whole  extent  of  the  inhabited  countryy  according 
to  the  information  brought  me. 

Q.  Had  you  no  information  that  a  formidable  militia 
might  be  raised  in  the  country  to  oppose  his  Majest/t 
army  i 

A.  Yes,  I  had  such  information. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  the  force  which  General  Burgoyne 
carried  with  him  from  Ticonderoga  towards  Albany,  wat 
sufficient  to  oppose  such  force  i 

A.  I  really  must  beg  leave  to  be  excused  answering  that 
^estioQ. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  consulted  respefting  General  Buiw 
goyne's  expedition,  knowing  the  nature  of  that  country  and 
the  force  General  Burgoyne  had,  would  you  or  not  have 
advised  such  an  enterprise  i 

A.  If  I  had  had  the  honour  of  commanding  In  that  cam- 
paign as  I  had  in  the  former,  I  do  ai0t  precisely  know  What 
I  i^9oiii  h»y«  done  myseU^ 
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Q»  Did  you  give  any  advice  for  employing  the  savages  ? 

A.  I  do  not  rccolleft  that  I  said  any  thing  about  them. 

[Withdrew. 
May  21. 

No  debate.     Adjourned  to  the  26th. 
May  26. 

In  a  committee  of  supply  Lord  North  moved  for  the  sum  of 
60^5271.  for  the  American  refugees.  He  hiui  taken  care,  he  said, 
to  grant  pensions  to  the  sufferers  under  that  description,  with 
as  sparing  a  hand  as  he  could  5  the  grant  just  now  moved  for, 
however,  increased  30001.  since  last  year  5  but  at  present  it 
was  likely  to  diminish.  Such  Americans  as  had  fled  from 
Georgia,  and  were  supported  here  by  the  national  generosity, 
had  returned  home,  and  consequently  the  claims  in  future 
vofild  not  be  so  great. 

Right  Hbn.  Tl  Townshend  and  Mr.  Barre  wished  to  learrr 
&e  names  of  the  refugees,  not  to  deprive  deserving  objefts  of 
merited  support,  but  to  see  that  the  money  was  not  given  to 
improper  persons.  A  pensioner  at  the  will  of  the  minister  was 
in  too  delicate  a  situation  to  speak  openly  his  sentiments;  and 
if  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  to  give  information  relative 
to  America,  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  misleading 
the  house,  or  losing  his  livelihood. 

In  the  same  committee  Lord  North  produced  the  tail  of 
•the  budget.  After  assigning  some  ostensible  reasons  for  lay- 
ing aside  all  thoughts  ofrepealing  the  prohibitory  cambric  aft 
for  this  year^  the  principal  for  which  was  the  information  he 
had  received  of  a  considerable  cambric  manufeftory  established 
in  Scotland,  he  read  several  resolutions  of  additional  stamp 
duties,  on  objefts  that  had  not  been  taxed  since  the  9th  of 
King  William,  which  his  Lordship  seemed  to  think  an  ad- 
mirable reason  for  their  being  proper  objefts  of  augmentation 
at  present.  The  jfirst  resolution  was,  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  an  additional  stamp-duty  of  twenty 
shillings  be  paid  on  every  sheet  of  paper,  vdluns  or  parch* 
snent,  on  which  is  engrossed  any  probate  of  a  will,  or  letters 
of  administration  of  estates  real  or  personal,  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds. 

Forty  shillings,  if  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds. 

Second,  that  one  penny  per  sheet  be  paid  on  all  copies  of 
Wills,  letters  of  administration,  and  licences. 

Third,  forty  shillings  on  every  presentation  to  a  living  worth 
above  ten  pounds  a  year  in  the  King's  books. 

Fourth,  forty  shillings  on  every -dispipilsat ion  to  hold  two 

Fifib,  Bye  shillings  on  every  writ  of  fin^s  wid  tt<;overles«. 
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Sixth,  eight-pence  on  every  debenture  certificate. 

Seventh,  four-pence  additional  on  bills  of  lading. 

These  resolutions  were  all  agreed  to. 

Lord  Beauchamp  moved,  when  the  house  was  resumed,  that 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his^Majesty,  praying  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  accounts  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament  of  the  state  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Ireland. 

His  Lordship  prefaced  hismotion  with  avery sensiHe  speech 
on  the  very  wretched  stateof  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  of  hold- 
ing out  a  promise  to  the  Irish,  that  the  commercial  laws  of 
which  they  complain  shall  be  revised  by  Parliament,  and  such  • 
redress  granted  to  them  as  Great  Britain  is  able  to  bestow* 

Lord  North  declared  he  would  promote  every  possible  in- 
cjuiry,  and  obtain  all  the  information  in  his  power  5  but  as  to 
producing  a  plan  for  settling  matters  in  a  commercial  line  to 
the  satisfaftion  of  both  countries,  it  was  too  bold  an  under- 
taking for  him,  since  it  was  hard  to  say  what  would  satisfy 
Ireland,  and  that  England  could  grant,  consistent  with  herown 
interest.  He  thought  the  complaints  of  Ireland  rather  ill- 
timed,  as  more  had  been  done  for  that  kingdom  within  these 
three  or  fom*  years  than  for  thirty  years  before. 

Mr.  Conolly  was  of  a  different  opinion  •,  he  attributed  the 
present  distresses  of  Ireland  to  the  wretched  system  of  go- 
vernment carried  on  by  the  present  ministry,  by  whose  means 
the  debts  of  that  kingdom  had  been  increased  from  about 
600,0001.  to  near  a  million  and  a  half. 

Mr.  James  Luttrell  did  not  disapprove  of  the  motion,  as  it 
had  first  been  made  in  the  other  house  by  his  noble  friend  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  but  in  that  house  he  could  not 
but  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  ministerial  compromise,  a  lame 
apology  for  doing  nothing  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  this  ses- 
sion. He  asked  why  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  had  not  been 
caUed  together  in  time,  to  deliberate  and  send  over  their 
state  of  the  nation  to  the  British  Parliament  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion ?  Why  had  not  the  noble  Lord  moved  this  address 
months  ago  ?  It  was  now  too  late,  and  the  loss  of  Ireland 
might  probably  follow  that  of  America. 

Sir  George  Tonge  desired  not  to  be"  thought  inconsistent  in 
voting  for  the  address,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  getting  at 
the  true  state  of  the  matter ;  but  he  thought  the  state  of  the 
Irish  revenue  should  have  been  added :  that  was  incumbent 
on  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  5  but  he  doubt- 
ed if  the  Irish  would  have  much  hopes  of  a  ministry  who  had 
reduced  landed  estates  inEnglandfi-om  33  to  25  years  purchase, 
^d  fimded  property  from  89to  60.T\ka  ^^^^si^'^'wa^fc^'^^' 
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May  27.  ■ 

Comimttee  on  papers.    Mr,  F.  Montague  in  the  chair. 

Earl  of  Bakarraf  called  in  and  examined  by  General  Bur-* 
goyne. 

Q.  In  what  station  did  your  Lordship  serve  in  the  campaigns 
in  Artierica  in  1776  and  1777  ? 

A.  I  commanded  the  British  light  infantry. 

Q.  Was  the  British  light  infantry  continually  attached  to 
the  corps  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Eraser  ? 

A.  Yes, 

?.  Had  you  occasion  to  observe  that  General  Burgoync 
General  Eraser  lived  together  in  friendship  and  con- 
'  fidence  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  had.  ' 

Q.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  General  Eraser  w^ 
consxdted  by  General  Burgoyne  iii  all  material  operations  ? 

A.  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  General  Eraser  was  con-» 
suited  in  many  material  operations  ? 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  know  or  believe  that  the  proportion 
of  artillery  attached  to  General  Eraser's  corps,  through  the 
whole  campaign,  was  according  to  his  requisitions  and  de- 
sires ? 

A.  I  understood  from  General  Eraser  that  the  proportion 
^f  artillery  allotted  to  him  was  agreeable  to  his  own  requi- 
sitions. 

Q.  Do  you  recolleft  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
General  Eraser's  corps  at  th^  affair  of  Huberton  ? 

A.  I  don't  recoUcdl  exaduy  j  I  think  it  was  about  150. 

Q.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  enemy 
pn  that  day  ? 

A.  Circumstanced  as  the  enemy  was,  as  an  j^rmy  very 
hard  pressed  in  their  retreat,  they  certainly  beliaved  with 
great  gallantry. 

Q^  Was  it  prafticable,  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  King's  troops,  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  other 
circmilstances  considered,  to  have  pursued  the  enemy  farthejf 
after  that  action  ? 

A,  It  Was  not  ? 

Q.  Do  you  recolleft  on  what  day  General  Eraser's  corps 
rejoined  the  army  at  Skenesborough  ? 

A..  OA'the  9th  of  July — I  think  it  was  on  that  day. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  the  a£lion  at  Hubertop,  ? 

A.  On  the  7th  of  July. 
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Q.  Do  you  recoUeft  the  difficulties  of  removing  the  wound- 
ed from  Huberton  to  the  hospital  at  Ticondefoga  ? 

A.  From  the  distance  and  badness  of  the  roads,  the  difficnl- 
ties  attending  the  removing  of  the  hospital  must  have  beezi 
very  great. 

Q.  Was  it  prafticable,  unless  the  wounded  had  been  left 
exposed  to  the  enemy,  to  have  rejoined  the  army  sooner  ? 

A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  recoUeft  how  the  army  was  em- 
ployed between  that  time  and  the  march  to  Fort  Edward  f 

A.  The  British  were  epiployed  in  opening  the  country, 
and  making  roads  to  Fort  Anne.  The  Germans  under  Ge- 
neral Reidesel  were  detatched  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  left.  • 

Q.  Do  you  recolleft  the  post  the  enemy  abandoned  upon 
the  ascent  from  the  low  country  to  the  Pitch-Pinc  Plains  lA 
the  march  from  Fort  Anne  to  Fort  Edward  ? 

A.  I  do  recolleft  such  a  place. 

Q.  Had  the  enemy  maintained  their  ground  on  that  post, 
do  you  apprehend  that  a  considerable  portion  of  artillery  would 
have  been  necessary  to  dislodge  them  ? 

A.  Artillery  would  certainly  have  been  of  great  use  to  dis^ 
lodge  the  enemy. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  an  instance  during  your  service  in 
America  that  the  rebels  continued  twenty-four  hours  ow  the 
same  place  without  intrenching;  and  was  it  not  also  their  ge- 
neral praftice  to  add  abbaties  to  their  entrenchments  ? 

A.  The  rebels  were  always  indefatigable  in  securing  them- 
selves by  entrenchments,  and  in  general  they  added  an  aU)atis 
to  those  entrenchments. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  position  the  enemy  abandoned  at 
Schuyler's  Island  ? 

A.  I  do  remember  to  have  passed  such  a  post  once. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  position  could  have 
been  forced  without  a  numerous  artillery  or  heavy  loss  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  could. 

Q.  From  the  nature  of  that  country,  do  you  think  that 
post  could  have  been  turned  ? 

A.  Not  without  greatly  risking  the  boats  and  portable 
Aiagazines. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  at  any  time  in  that  country,  and  with  a 
small  army,  to  ^uit  the  navigable  rivers  withtout  leaving  the 
boats  and  portable  magazines  exposed  ? 

A.  I  imagine  it  is  not. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  communication 
^ith  General  Erasei:? 
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'A.  I  did. 

Q*  Was  General  Frasct  of  a  warmth  and  openness  of  tem-^ 
per  that  generally  made  him  cpmmimicative  of  his  sentiments 
when  they  differed  from  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom 
he  a£ted, 

A.  General  Fraser's  temper  was  warm,  open,  and  commu- 
nicative, but  reserved  in  matters  of  confidence. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  General  Fraser  express  disapproba* 
lion  of  the  measure  of  passing  Hudson's  river  ? 

A.  I  nev^r  did. 

Q..  Was  not  a  bridge  construftcd  of  rafts  and  some  l^ats- 
thrown  over  that  river,  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  Bennington  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q,  Did  not  General  Fraser's  corps  pass  the  river  by  that 
tiridge,  and  take  post  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga  ? 

A.  It  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  bridge  being  carried  away  hy ' 
the  torrents  and  bad  weather,  whereby  the  communication 
was  cut  off  between  that  corps  and  the  main  body  of  the 
army? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  general  Fraser's  corps  recalled  af^er  thit  accident^ 
and.obliged  tq  repass  the  river  in  boats  and  scrowis  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  General  Fraser  expressing  his  sorrow 
for  being  obliged  to  return  back  over  the  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  I  remember  General  Fraser  mentioning  it  with  regret. 

Q.  Had  the  rear  guard  of  General  Fraser's  corps  been  at* 
tacked  during  that  passage  over  the^  river,  would  not  a  power- 
ful  fire  of  Jtttillery  from  the  opposite  shore  have  been  of  great 
use,  if  not  the  only  means  of  protefting  them  ? 

A.  If  the  enemy  had  attacked  General  Fraser,  they  Would 
have  jfound  him  in  a  very  bad  posture  j  it  was  impossiUe  to 
take  a  better,  and^  as  they  could  Hot  be  supported  by  the  line, 
the  only  means  of  safety  must  have  boen  to  get  under  cover 
of  the  fire  of  our  artillery. 

Q,  Was  there  not  an  expe£btion  and  impatience  of  thir 
troops  in  general  to  pass  Hudson's  Rjiver,  and  advance  on. 
t|ie  enemy. 
\A.  There  was. 

(It,  Was  there  net  a  general  confidence  and  alacrity  on  the 
occasion  ? 

Q.  From 
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Q.  From  these  circumstances,  and  your  other  knowledge  oiF 
the  army,  do  j6u  n6t  beRevie  that  to  have  made  no  farther  at- 
tempt on  the  enemy  would  have  caused  disappointment  and 
dejeffioh  in  the  troops,  and  refleftions  on  the  General  ? 

A.  The  troops  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  wished  to 
be  ledbn; 

Q.  Does  your  Lordshif)  recolleft  the  march  up  to  tibci 
enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  the  combination  of  the  march  such,  as  that  not- 
withstanding the  passage  of  the  ravines,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  wooos,  the  column  of  General  Eraser's  march^  and 
that  of  the  British  line  led  by  General  Burgoyne,  were  in  a 
situation  to  support  each  other,  and  speedily  to  form  in  line 
of  battle,  at  the  time  the  enemy  began  the  attack  ? 

A.  After  the  columns  had  passed  the  ravines,  they  arrived 
at  their  respefltive  posts  with  great  precision  in  point  of  time* 
and  every  fortunate  circumstance  attending  the  forming  of 
the  line. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  aftion  last  ? 

A.  The  British  were  attacked  partially  about  one  o^dock. 
The  aftion  was  general  at  three,  and  ended  at  seven  o'clock* 

-Qi  ^From  the  nature  of  the  country  was  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  enemy's  positions  or  movements,  to  form  any  judg* 
mcnt  what  attacks  were  in  force,  and  what  were  feints  ? 
vA*l  think  not.- 

Q.  Did  wereinam  masters  of  the  field  of  battle  ? 

Ai.Wedid. 
-  Q.  Had  die  field  of  battle  been  well  disputed  by  the  enemy  ? 

-A.v  The  enemy  behaved  with  great  obstinacy  and  courage. 

:Q;  Was.  ir  too  dark  to  pursue  with  effcft  at  the  time  the 
aftion  ended?  '^        '    , 

rA,.  It  was.   .   : .  '  .  . 

^.'vDidthe. King's  troopa  take  up  ground  nearer  to  the 
enemy  the  morniAg'j^ter  the'a£Hon  ? 

.Ai:  It  was.  ratteiT. nearer  to  the  enemy. 

Q^  How  near  were  the  out-posts  of  General  Fraser's  corps 
to?the:outq[iosts  of -thbriijneflaf  from  tliat  time  to  the  aftioij  of 
^the-Tth  xrf  October  ^  •  , 

Q.  I  should  imagine  within  half  a  mile 

A.  From  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  sitdstlon  of 
thcenemy's  out-iposts,  w^s  it .  passibte  to  reconnoitre  their 
position? 

A.  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  diiikiities  Uttend- 
in|f  wobnfioitring  must  have  been  verv  great. 
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Q.  Were  not  the  rifle  men  and  other  irregulars  ^rtiployed 
by  the  enemy  at  out-posts,  and  on  scouts,  an  over-match'^or 
j^  Indian  or  Provincial  troops  that  were  with  the  aiiny  at 
that  time? 

A.  They  were. 
,    Q.  Was  not  General  Eraser's  corps  continually  *t  Work 
liurmg  the  interval  above-mentioned,  in  scctiring  their  own 
posts,  and  opening  the  front  to  oppose  the  enemy  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  After  General  Fraser  received  his  wound  on  tRfe  7tE  of 
Oftpber,  on  whom  did  the  command  of  his  corfte  d}evol^  ? 

A.  On  me. 

Q.  Was  you  in  a  situation  on  that  day  to  ob^nre  the  gM^ral 
disposition  of  the  army  made  by  General  Burgoyne  previous 
to  the  aftion  ? 

A.  I  remember  two  redoubts  having  been  crefted  on  the 
kft  to  cover  the  boats  and  provisions,  to  enable  General  Bifr- 
goyne  to  make  a  detachment  from  his  army. 

Q.  Was  you  in  a  situation  to  observe  the  disposition  tnade 
iihmediately  before  the  attack  by  the  enemy. 

,  A,  1  only  recolleft  the  situation  of  the  two  battialions  of 
die  advanced  corps. 

Q.  Afijer  the  retreat  to  the  lines,  were  the  lines  attacked, 
and  with  what  degree  of  vigour  ? 

A.  The  lines  were  attacked,  and  with  is  much  fury  ab 
the  fire  of  small  arms  can  admit. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  remiember  that  -part  of  the  lines 
where  you  commanded  being  visited  by  Generd  Burgoyne 
during  the  attack  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recoUeft  to  have  seen  General  Burgoyne. 

Q.  Was  the  cannon  of  great,  use  in  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy  in  your  post  ? 

A.  Of  very  great  use. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  post  would  have  been  tenable  nfext 
morning,  the  enemy  having  possession  of  Colonel  Brieiftefi*S 
post  ? 

A.  I  do  think  it  would. 

Q.  Would  the  possession  of  the  post  by  the  enemy,  toge- 
ther with  the  possession  of  Colonel  Briemen's  post,  have  laid 
open  the  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  camp  of  the  line  ? 

A.  It  would. 

Q.  Was  the  retreat  in  the  night,  and  the  new  disposition 
of  the  whole  army  made  i^  good  order,  and  without  loss*? 

A.  It  WIS. 

Q.Dia 
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Q.  Did  the  army  remain  under  arms,  and  in  momentary 
expeftation  of  battle,  the  whole  of  the  day  of  the  8th  ? 

A.  It  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  confusion  and  diiSculties  attend- ' 
ing  the  line  of  bagga^^e  in  the  retreat  in  the  night  of  the  8th  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  not  the  retreat  nevertheless  "made  in  good  order 
by  the  troops,  and  without  loss  r         •  .         ' 

A.  It  was. 

Q,  Does  your  Lordship  remember  the  weather,  the  state  of 
the  roads,  the  state  of  the  cattle,  and  the  difficuky  of  passing 
the  Fish  Kill  in  the  retreat  to  Sai*atoga,  in  the  day  and  nighc 
of  the  9th.? 

A.  It  rained  Incessantly,  consequently  the  roads  were  badj 
the  cattle  were  nearly  starved  for  want  of  forage,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Fish  Kill  had  l>cen  destroyed  by  the  enemy ; 
the  troops  were  obliged  to  ford  the  river. 

Q.  Had  there  been  no  cliemy  to  .oppose  us,  or  no  bridges 
or  roads  to  repair,  would  it  have  been  possible,  from  the  state 
of  the  fatigue  of  the  troops,  to  have  continued  the  march  far- 
ther inv.nediately  after  the  arrival  at  Saratoga  ? 

A.  The  troops  were  greatly  fatigued,  and  the  artillery  had 
been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fish  Kill. 

Q.  Why  were  they  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fish 
Kill? 

A.  The  bridges  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  it  was 
exceeding  dark,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  ford  was 
passable  lor  the  artillery,  without  being  first  examined. 

Q.  Do  you  remcitiber  the  enemy  oj>ening  a  battery  on  the 
Opposite  side  of  Hudson's  River,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  opening  of  that  battery  ? 

A.  The  corps  I  commanded  was  at  that  time  posted,  and 
they  fired  on  us  at  that  time,  but  I  do  not  know  from  .what 
direction.  ^ 

O.  Does  your  Lordship  remember  the  shot  from  that  bat- 
tery going  over  the  table,  when  you  and  several  oflScers  were 
at  dinner  ?  ^ 

A.  I  did  not  dine  with  General  Bnrgoync  that  day.  I  re- 
collect hearing  that  a  cannon  shot  had  discomposed  the  (Eco- 
nomy of  the  gent'ral  table. 

Q.  Consequently  must  not  that  battery  have  commanded 
the  ford  over  the  Hudson's  River  ? 

A,  I  believe  I  said  I  did  not  recolle<Sl  from  what  direftion 
the  shot  came,  but  they  had  a  battery  which  commanded 
that  ford. 

VOL^XII.  M  ^.^^ 
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Q.  Do  you  recolleft  on  what  day/yoii  were  called  with  other 
commanders  of  corps  to  the  first  council  of  war  ? 

A.  On  the  13th  of  Oftober. 

Q.  Was  there  a  spot  in  the  whole  position  to  be  found  for 
holding  that  council,  which  was  not  exposed  to  cannon  ot* 
rifle  shdt? 

A.  We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one. 

Q.  Do  you  recolleft  that  General  Burgoyne,  after  stating 
to  the  council  the  difiiculties  of  the  situation,  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  propose  terms  to  the  enemy 
without  the  general  concurrence  of  the  generals  and  field  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  lead  in 
any  measure  that  they  should  think  for  the  honour  of  the 
British  arms',  or  words  to  that  effeft  ? 

A.  I  remember  words  to  that  efieft. 

Q.  Was  the  concurrence  unanimous  for  treating  on  ho- 
nourable terms  ? 

A.  I  hope  I  shall  stand  justified  with  the  members  of  that 
council  when  I  have  the  honour  to  declare  to  this  house,  that 
our  situation  appeared  to  them  ^o  decided  as  not  to  admit  o^ 
one  dissenting  voice. 

Q.  When  Colonel  Kingston  brought  back  the  first  propo* 
sltion,  wherein  it  was  specified  by  Major  General  Gates  tnat 
the  army  should  lay  down  their  arms  in- their  entrenchments 
and  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  does  your  Lordship  remem- 
ber that  General  Burgoyne,  when  he  read  them  to  the  council^ 
declared  he  would  not  set  his  hand  to  those  conditions,  or 
words  to  that  cfftO:  ?  .     ..• 

A.  I  think  the  words  of  the  proposal  from  General  Gates 
were,  that  the  British  army  should  be  ordered,  by  w:ord  of 
command  from  their  adjutant  general,  to  lay  down  their  arms 
in  the  entrenchments.  It  was  rejefted  with  disdain  by  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  and  the  council  concurred  in  his  indignation.  * 

Q.  Were  the  counter  proposjils  penned  by  General  Bur- 
goyne unanimously  approved  ? 

A. .  They  were. 

Q.  When  those  proposals  had  been  agreed  to  by  General 
Gates,  but  copies  not  signed  by  either  party,  do  you  remem- 
ber General  Burgoyne  informing  the  council  of  intelligence 
he  had  received  from  a  spy  in  the  night,  and  submitting  to 
their  consideration,  whether  it  was  consistent  with*  pujaKc 
faith,  and  if  so,  expedient  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  and  trust  to  events  ? 

A.  I  do  remember  it. 

O.  Does  your.  Lordship  recolleft  what  was  the  result  of 
■thdt  consideration  ?  , 
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'  A.  TK^  determination  of  the   council  on  the  question 
being  put  was,  that  the  public  faith  was  bona  fide  plighted. 

Q.  Though   that  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  was 
th^rfe  hot  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  council  ? 
"'A.  There  was. 

Q.  Were  the  opinions  of  the  several  commanding  oflicers 
asked  respe<5ling  the  Condition  of  their  respedlive  corps,  and 
whtit  might  be  expefted  from  them  severally  in  desperate 
cesses  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was'fhere  not  6n  that  question  also,  difference  of' 
opinion  ? 

A.'  There  was. 

Q.  After  the  convention  took  place,  did  your  Lordship 
see  the  army  of  General  Gates  pass  in  review  before  General 
"  Burgoyne  and  General  Phillips  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  the  manner  and  silence  of  theii*  march,  the  or- 
der' observed  in  keeping  their  divisions,  and  an  apparent  at- 
tention to  their  ofHcers,  did  that  army  appear  disciplined  ? 

A.  They  matched  in  good  order  and  were  silent, and  seemed 
to  pay  a.ttention  to  their  officers.  These  are  essential  points 
of  discipline,  but  I  saw  nothing  farther  of  it. 

Q.  From  the  general  behaviour  of  the  rebel  troops  in  the 
different  a£Hons  m  which  you  was  present  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  did  you  think  them  disciplined  and  respectable 
trt)ops  ^, 

A.  When  I  answered  the  last  question,  I  spoke  to  the  ma- 
ncEuvre  I  saw  upon  the  spot ;  at  all  times  when  I  was  opposed 
to  the  rebels,  they  fought  with  great  courage  and  obstinacy. 

Q.  Judging  by  y6ur  eye,  and  the  time  the  rebel  army  was 
jnarthing  in  reVieW,  did  you  form  any  judgment  of  their 
number .''  * 

A.  It  requires  great  experience  to  make  a  computation  of 
numbers,  by  seeing  them  pass  :  as  far  as  I  could  judge  on  the  . 
occasion^  they  seemed  to  me  to  amount  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teeri  tltousand  rank  and  file,  under  arms. 

Q.  Has  your  Lordship  reason  to  know  or  believe,  that  the 
troops"  that  passed  in  review  were  exclusive  of  those  corps  that 
had  been  pkjsted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  They  were  exclusive  of  those  corps. 
Examwe'd  'by  other  members  of  the  comimilee^  and  by  General. 
Burgoyne  occasionally. 
Q.  What  was  the  geujeral  opinion  of  the  army  of  General 
•Bureoyne's  behaviour  in  action  and  in  difficulty  ? 

M2  KAv 
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A.  It  appeared  to  me  that  General  Burgoyne  always  pos- 
sessed himself  in  every  situation  of  danger  and  diiiiculty,  and 
I  may  venture  'to  say  it,  appeared  so  to  the  army. 

Q.  Had  General  Burgoyne  the  confidence  of  the  army  ? 

A,  He  had. 

Q.  After  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Cambridge,  were  the 
oflJcers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  satisfied  with  the  General's  ef- 
forts to  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  redress  their  griev- 
ances ?  ^ 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Was  the  army  satisfied  with  the  General's  behaviour  at 
the  court-martial  held  on  Colonel  Henley  ? 

A.  He  carried  on  that  prosecution  in  person,  and  as  such 
they  were  satisfied  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  officer  or  soldier  of  that  army, 
express  any  dissatisfaftion  at  the  General  returning  to  Eng- 
land ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  officers  of  that  army  wish  to 
have  their  respective  merits  stated  to  their  Sovereign  by  the 
General  in  person,  who  had  the  honour  of  commanding  them. 

A.  It  was  the  wish  of  that  arjny  that  General  Burgoyne 
should  go  to  Europe,  to  justify  not  only  his  own  conduft,  but 
the  condu6l  of  the  army  he  commanded. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  apprehend  that  the  return  of  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  to  that  army  under  personal  Asgrace,  an^l 
without  any  distribution  of  preferment  among  the  distinguish- 
ed officers  of  that  army,  would  be  any  sort  of  consolation  to 
the  troops  under  captivity  ? 

A.  General  Burgoyne  at  all  times  shared  the  dangers  and 
afflictions  of  that  army  in  common  with  every  soldier  j  as  such 
they  looked  on  him  as  their  friend,  and  certainly  would  hav? 
received  Kim  in  person,  or  any  accounts  of  him,  with  every 
mark  of  affeClion. 

O.  Your  Lordship  having  said,  that  if  the  rebels,  had 
maintained  their  post  at  the  ascent  from  the  low  countries  to 
the.  Pitch-Pine  Plains  in  the  march  from  Fort  Anne  to  Fort 
Edward,  artillery  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  dislodge 
them :  will  your  Lordship  say  wh^t  kind  of  artillery,  of 
what  calibre  would  have  been  necessary  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  Any  of  the  artillery  officers  now  under  the  order  of  the 
house,  can  give  a  much  more  satisfactory  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion than  I  possibly  can. 

O.  Did  you  see  that  post  ? 

A.  I  think  I  said,  I  did  see  it, 
Q.  With  wiat  kind  of  work  was  that  post  fortified  ? 
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A.  I  spoke  of  it  merdy  from  its  situation. 

Q.  Were  there  thegn  any  works,  or  none  ? 

A.  T  don't  TecolLeft  there  were  any  works. 

Q.  If  the  arjny,  after  taking  Ticonderoga,  had'  been  em^ 
barked  and  proceeded  direclly  to  South  Bay,  would  tliere  have 
been  any  occasion  to  have  attacked  the  post  at  Pitch-Pine 
Plains  at  all  ?       . 

A.  The  army  did  proceed  by  South  Bay,  excepting  a  de- 
tiichment  of  General  Eraser's  corps,  and  some  Germans  to 
support  him,  and  the  army  assembled  at  Skenesborough  on 
the  9th  or  10th  of  July. 

Q.'Was  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  post  at  Pitch-Pine  Plains 
in  order  to  go  to  South  Bay  ? 

A.  They  had  ho  sort  of  connexion  with  each  other. 

Q.  Might  not  the  army  have  proceeded  to  Fort  Edward, 
and  omitted  the  attack  of  that  pass,  supposing  it  had  been 
meant  to  be  defended  ? 

A.  There  were  two  routes  to  Fort  Edward,  General  Bur- 
goyne  might  still  go  the  same  route  without  any  necessity  of 
attacking  that  post,  as  there  might  have  been  many  different 
ways  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  that  post  without  attack* 
ing  it. 

Q.  In  how  many  instances  do  you  remember  the  rebels 
defending  their  entrenchments  after  they  had  made  them  ? 

A.  We  never  got  a  view  of  any  of  their  entrenchments 
but  such  as  they  had  voluntarily  abandoned. 

Q.  Is  it  then  to  be  understood  that  they  never  defended 
any  entrenchment  ? 

A.  They  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  General  Eraser  express  his  approba- 
tion of  the  pas3ing  the  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  General  Firaser  express  his  approba** 
tion  of  the  Bennington  expedition  ? 

A.  That  detachment  was  made  and  the  business  concluded 
before  I  ever  heard  of  the  projeft  or  execution. 

Q.  Have  you  occasion  to  know  when  the  first  detachment 
was  sent  out  under  Colonel  Baume,  where  they  were  ordered 
-to  rejoin  General  Burgoyne  after  they  had  performed  the  ser- 
vice they  were  sent  on. 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Whether  in  your  Lordship's  opinion  after  the  loss  the 
rebels  had  sustained  over  night  in  the  action  of  the  19th  of 
September,  if  they  haci  been  attacked  briskly  at  break  of  day, 
the  next  day  there,  was  a  probability  that  they  would  have 
stood  their  ground  ? 

M3  ^^^ 
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A.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  an  opinion  upon  supposed 
matters,  which  must  have  been  attended  with  evident  and  de- 
monstrable consequences,  but  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  liouse 
in  declining  to  give  any  opinion  upon  any  question  relative  to 
speculation  or  judgment.  Had  any  general  officer  of  that  army 
under  General Burgoyne  been  present  in  this  country,  I  should 
have  confined  myself  merely  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  corps 
1  commanded  :  as  there  is  no  general  officer  here,  I  wish  to 
give  this  house  every  information  consistent  with  my  rank  u^ 
tne  army. 

Q.  Had  you  any  information  that  might  indicate  to  you 
that  the  rebels  were  prepared  to  decamp  after  the  aftion  of  the 
J  9th  of  September  ? 

A.  I  was  ignorant  of  any  such  intelligence  being  received, 
Q.  Had  you  any  information  of  their  baggage  being  pack-s 
ed  up  ?  ^ 

A.  I  have  already  answered,  that  I  had  no  information  at  all 
about  it. 

Q.  Im  the  aftiori  of  the  7th  of  Oftober,  on  which  sidfe  di4 
the  rebels  force  our  lines  and  make  a  lodgment  ? 
A.  The  lines  to  the  right  were  stormed  and  carried, 
Q.  Were  the  lines  attacked  to  the  left  ? 
A.  To  the  left  of  that  post  they  were,  but  not  to  the  left 
of  the  army. 

Q.  Did  not  the  possession  of  Fort  Edward,  and  the  country 
thereabouts,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  any  garrispn  that  might  have 
t)een  in  Fort  George  ?  . 

A.  It  undoubtedly  did. 

Q.  Had  the  army  proceeded  to  Fort  George  by  Tiponde- 
roga  and  Lake  George,  might  not  the  enemy  have  remained 
at  Fort  George  till  trenches  were  opened,  and  have  still  ha4 
their  retreat  secure  ? 

A.  That  is  a  nratter  of  opinion  upon  speculation. 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  British  army  being  well  pror 
yidcd  with  artille;*y  was  a  probable  reason  for  their  not  defend- 
ing their  entrenchments  ? 

A.  The  reason  they  did  not  defend  their  entrenclunents 
was  that  they  always  marched  out  of  them  an^  attacked  us. 
Q.  Does  your  Lordship  think  it  would  have  been  advisc- 
abe  in  point  of  prudence,  or  just  to  brave  troops  who  had  suf- 
fered "severe  loss,  to  attack  an  enemy  the  morning  after  that 
joss,  posted  within  entrenchments  which  it  was  impossible  to 
reconnoitre? 

A.  That  atten^j:  was  tried  oa  the  7th  of  Odiober  and  di4 
not  succeed. 

Q.WCTQ 
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Q,  Were  not  the  enemy  reinforced  between  the  19th  of 
September  and  the  7th  of  0<Etober  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  likely  they  were- 

Q.  Were  they  likely  to  be  in  better  spirits  to  repel  an  at- 
tack the  day  after  tliey  had  been  repulsed  with  great  loss,  or 
when  they  had  been  reinforced  and  seen  an  army  lie  three 
weeks  inaftive  in  their  camp  ? 

A.  I  do  not  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  enemy,  but  when  I 
was  opposed  to  them  myself. 

Q.  On  the  first  day  of  the  aftion,  when  the  enemy  was  re-, 
pulsed  on  the  19th  of  September,  had  not  our  army  suffered 
very  considerably  ? 

A.  They  suffered  a  very  considerable  loss. 

Q.  Was  not  the  army  recruited  and  in  better  order  on  the 
7th,  of  Oftober,  than  they  were  on  the  20th  of  September  ? 

A.  Number  of  the<nen  who  ha^l  been  wounded  and  disa- 
"bled  in  the  aftiqn  of  the  19th,  joined  their  corps  on  the  7th 
gf  Oilober.  ^ 

Q.  Was  the  behaviour  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  your  Lord- 
ship in  the  anions  you  Ij^ve  seen,  such  as  to  make  them  con- 
temptible in  the  eye  of  a  soldier  ? 

A.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  they  fought  at  all  times 
with  courage  and  obstinacy  ? 

Q.  Whether  the  behaviour  of  the  enemy  was  such  as  to 
make  advantages  obtained  by  them  over  his  Majesty's  troops, 
more  humiliating  and  disgraceful  to  the  British  arms  than  the 
same  advantages  obtained  by  an  equal  number  of  any  other 
troops  ?  ' 

A.  I  felt  myself  more  humiliated,  until  I  considered  that 
those  advantages  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  not  from  the  want  of  zeal  or  bravery  in  the  British 
troops.^ 

Q.  Whether  the  enemy's  troops  were  such  bad  troops  as  to 
make  it  more  disgraceful  to  have  an  advantage  obtained  by 
them  over  the  King's  troops,  than  by  the  like  number  of  any 
other  enemy  over  a  like  number  of  his  Majesty's  troops  in  the 
same  circumstances  of  country  ? 

A.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  rebels  over  the  British 
troops  proceeded  from  their  local  situation,  and  not  from  the 
want  of  courage  in  the  British  troops — we  were  taught  by  ex- 
perience that  neither  their  attacks  nor  resistance  were  to  be 
despised.     . 

Q.  Did  you  ever  serve  against  any  other  troops  ? 

A.  I  commenced  my  service  in  Ameriai» 

M4  .     Q,,  Wh«. 
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Q.  Whether  the  army  under  General  Burgoyne  in  general 
expefted  co-operation,  in  their  efforts  to  go  to  Albany,  from 
the  army  under  the  cpmmand  of  Sir  William  Howe  ? 

A.  General  Burgoyne  gave  it  out  ir>  general  orders,  that 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  powerful  armi(»s  were  a£l- 
ijig  in  co-operation  with  the  army  he  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  what  time  that  order  was  given  out  ? 
A.  The  adjutant  general's  book  will  shew  it :  I  think  it  was 
about  the  3d  of  0<ftober. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  believe  that  if  the  army  Under  Ge- 
neral Howe  had  co-operated  up  the  North  River,  with  the  ar- 
my under  General  Burgoyne,  that  the  army  under  General 
Burgoyne  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  made  the  conven- 
tion it  did  ? 

A.  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  The  army  looked  for- 
yrard  to  that  co-operatoin,  which  they  were  led  to  understand 
by  the  orders  General  Burgoyne  had  given  out,  with  pleasure. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  which  you  served,  on  that  ipbjeft  of  co-operation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  my  rank  in  the  army  entitles  me  to  give 
my  opinion  on  that  suhjeft,  I  shall  still  less  presume  to  give 
that  of  others. 

\_Withdrew. 

Then  he  was  called  in  again,  and  several  parts  of  the  ex^, 
amination,  particularly  that  which  immediately  follows  the 
place  where  it  is  said  that  his  Lordship  was  examined  by  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  read. 

And  tl>en  the  last  question  which  was  put  to  his  Lordship, 
immediately  befo:i^e  he  withdrew  was  repeated  with  this  addi- 
tion, to  the  best  of  your  recdUBkn  and  information  ? 

A.  I  have  already  declined  answering  that  question. 

Q.  When  did  you  £rst  know  that  there  was  to  be  no  co- 
operation from  General  Howe's  army,  and  that  Sir  WiUiam 
Howe  had  carried  his  army  to  Chesapeak  Bay  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  we  were  to  expedl  no  co-operation  until 
after  the  convention  was  signed. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  Sir  William  Howe  was 
gone  to  the  southward  ? 

A.  It  was  reported  so  in  the  army  about  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  before  we  crossed  the  river. 

Q.  When  was  that  report  first  confirmed  so  as  to  make  it  a 
piatter  of  belief  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  it  was  confirmed  at  all. 

"    .  Q.  Whe^^ 
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O.  Whether  you  yourself  was  not  surprized  or  disappointed, 
or  both,  when  you  first  understood  that  there  was  not  to  be 
any  co-operation  from  Sir  William  Howe,  but  that  Sir  Wil- 
Mam  Howe's  army  was  gone  to  Chesapeak  Bay  ? 

IWitkdrew. 
J!f;ain  called  in. 

Q.  Whether  you  yourself  was  surprized  or  disappointed,  or 
both,  when  you  first  heard  that  Sir  William  Howe's  army  was 
gone  to  Chesapeak  Bay  ? 

A.  I  neither  knew  the  objeft  of  the  campaign,  nor  its  ex- 
pe6bitions,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  to  any  manoeuvre  of 
which  I  could  not  know  the  tendency. 

Q.  Did  the  army  in  general  express  themselves  pleased  at 
the  news  of  Sir  William  Howe's  being  gone  to  Chesapeak 
Bay  ? 

A.  The  answer  to  the  last  question,  as  it  relates  to  me  in 
particular,  relates  to  them  in  general. 

Q.  Whether  your  Lordship,  as  a  matter  of  fa6l,  in  the  con- 
versation you  had  in  the  army,  on  the  news  of  Sir  William 
Howe's  being  gone  to  Chesapeak  Bay,  heard  those  you  con- 
versed with  express  themselves  pleased,  or  talk  of  that  expe- 
dition to  Chesapeak  as  a  powerful  co-operation  with  General 
Burgoyne  ?        " 

A.  I  think  that  question  i$  fully  answered  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones. 

O.  Whether  you  did  not  think  General  Howe  fighting 
Gen.  Washington's  grand  army  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
was  a  very  capital  cp-operation  with  the  army  under  General 
Burgoyne  ? 

A.  I  was  not  at  Brandywine. 

Q.  Whether  you  was  not  surprised,  when  you  returned 
home  to  this  country,  to  learn  that  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  American  department  had  information  from  General 
Hqwe  of  his  intentions  to  go  to  the  southward,  before  General 
Burgoyne  departed  from  this  country,  and  never  communi- 
(rated  that  information  to  General  Burgoyne  before  his  de- 
parture for  Canada  ? 

A.  i  have  the  honour  to  stand  before  this  house  as  a  mi- 
litary man,  and  not  as  a  politician,  and  cannot  answer  any 
,  question  but  those  relative  to  my  own  profession. 

Q.  What  was  your  Lordship's  opinion  of  the  spirit  of 
your  own  corps  ? 

A.  The  opinion  I  gave  in  the  council  of  war  relative  to 
^he  spirit  of  the  corps  I  commanded  was,  that  they  were  wil- 

,  '  ling 
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ling  and  zealous  to  undertake  any  enterprlze  that  General 
Burgoyne  would  please  to  employ  them  upon. 

Q.  When  advice  was  received  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
coming  up  the  North  River,  did  you  apprehend  the  treaty  of 
convention  had  gone  so  far  that  it  could  not  be  broken  ? 

A.  My  opinion  was,  with  respedi:  to  that  question,  that  all 
military  negotiations  were  fair  and  justifiable  to  make  delays 
and  to  gain  time  ;  I  therefore  thought  and  declared  my  senti- 
ments, that  General  Burgoyne  was  at  full  liberty  to  break 
oflF  that  treaty  in  the  stage  it  then  was,  and  I  could  not  con- 
ceive that  the  public  faith  was  engaged  until  the  treaty  was 
aftually  signed  and  exchanged. 

Q.  Whether  the  opinion  cf  General  Burgoyne,  of  Ge- 
neral Phillips,  of  Brigadier  Hamilton,  and  several  other  of- 
ficers, did  not  coincide  with  your  opinion  in  all  the  matters 
comprised  in  the  last  question  ? 

A.  As  General  Burgoyne  seems  desirous  that  I  should  an- 
swer tliat  question,  I  declare  his  sentiments  were,  the  same 
with  tho^e  I  have  now  delivered.  I  hope  that  the  other 
rnembers  of  that  council  will  soon  be  in  a  situation  to  stand 
forward  and  to  declare  the  opinion  they  gave  on  that  and 
.  every  other  question. 

Q.  When  the  question  relative  to  the  point  of  public^ 
faith  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  council,  was  not  the 
concurrence  for  signing  the  convention  unanimous  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  first  knpwn  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  taken  the  highlands  and  was  coming  up  the  North  River  ? 

A.  In  the  night  of  the  16th  of  Odlober.  [Withdrew. 

Captain  Money  called  in  and  examined  by  General  Bur- 
goyne. 

Q.  Was  not  you  deputy  quarter-master-general  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of  General  Burgoyne  in  1777  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  After  Lieutenant  Colonel  Carleton  returned  to  Cana*- 
da,  was  you  the  superior  officer  in  that  department  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  As  such  did  you  make  it  your  business  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  country  ? 

A.  Whenever  there  was  any  occasion  to  obtain  the  know- 
ledge of  any  particular  part  of  the  country,  a  party  was  al- 
ways sent  with  me  for  that  purpose,  but  the  woods  were  so 
thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  without  a  party. 

Q.  Was  you  well  acquainted  with  the  Country  bctwcca 
Skenesborou^'h  and  Fort  Edward  ?  v 

A,| 
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A.  I  was. 

Q,  How  long  was  the  army  employed  in  makJng  the  roads 
practicable  between  Skenesbprough  and  Fort  Edward  ? 

A.  About  six  or  seven  days  in  making  the  road  between 
'  Skenesborough  and  Fort  Anne,  and  betw:een  Fort  Anne  and 
Fort  Edward  I  don't  believe  the  army  was  delayed  an  hour  on 
that  account  5  there  was  a  very  good  road  made  by  the  rebels 
the  year  before  between  Fort  Anne  and  Fort  Edward,  in  which 
road  the  rebels  had  cut  down  some  few  trees,  which  took  the 
provincials  in  our  army  some  few  hours  to  clear. 
.  Q.  Does  not  the  possession  of  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  Edward  necessarily  prevent  the  retreat  of 
a  garrison  that  might  be  in  Fort  George  ? 

A.  It  prevents  die  getting  off  any  artillery  or  stores,  but 
^  garrison  might  get  through  the  woods  in  case  we  were  in 
possession  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward. 

Q.  Did  not  the  garrison  of  Fort  George  evacuate  the  fort 
upon  ^he  approach  of  the  King's  troops  towards  Fort  Ed- 
ward ? 

A.  I  heard  they  did  ;  I  was  not  near  enough  to  see.  ^ 

Q.  Had  the  army  taken  their  route  by  South  Bay,  Ticon- 
fderoga,  and  I.ake  George,  how  many  batteaux  do  you  ima- 
ging it  would  have  taken  to  carry  the  troops  solely  over  Lake 
George,  exclusive  of  provisions  and  stores  ? 

A.  L  think  between  three  and  four  hundred,  which  bat- 
teaux must  have  been  carried  up  out  of  Lake  Charaplain  to 
J^ake  George. 

Q.  What  time  would  it  Mve  taken,  as  you  imagine,  to 
have  drawn  those  batteaux  over  the  land  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George  with  the  horses  then  at  Ticon- 
deroga  ? 

A.  I  suppose  a  fortnight,  4-00  batteaux. 
Q.  Though  th^re  were  no  troqps  passed  over  Lake  George, 
how  long  did  it  take  before  the  first  transport  of  provisions 
arrived  at  Fort  George  ? 

A.  I  can't  recoUeft  precisely. 

Q.  Considering  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  transport  the 
provisions  without  the  troops  over  Lake  George,  was  not  the 
army  forwarder  in  their  way  to  Albany,  in  point  of  time,  by 
the  route  they  took,  than  they  could  have  been  by  the  route 
of  Ticondeiroga  and  Lake  George  ? 

A.  I  have  already  said  that  it  would  take  a  fortnight  to 
transport  "th?  Jt-OO.  batteaux  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake 
peorge,  it  therefore  would  have  delayed  the  army  a  fortnight 

longer 
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longer  than  they  were  delayed,  to  have  returned  from 
Skenesborough  by  Ticonderoga  and  gone  across  Lake- 
George. 

Q.  Was  you  commissary  of  horse  as  well  as  deputy  quar- 
ter-master-general ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  department  ? 

A.  It  was  to  take  charge  of  all  the  horses  furnished  by. 
contraft  for  General  Burgoyne's  army ;  by  my  letter  of  in- 
stru(^ions  from  General  Burgoyne,  I  am  direfted  to  give  pro- 
per orders  and  diredlions  to  the  drivers  furnished  by  that  con- 
traft  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  provisions  and  stores 
brought  to  Fort  George  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

Q.  Did  you  report  from  time  to  time  to  Major  General 
Phillips,  and  take  orders  from  him  as  well  as  from  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  not  the  orders  from  both  the  Generals  invariably 
precise  and  pressing  for  using  all  possible  diligence  in  forward- 
ing the  transport  of  provisions  ? 
t    A-  They  were.     There  was  one  order  which  I  will  read, 

as  it  will  fully  answer  that  question it  is  dated  August  the 

1 8th,  Duer  Camp,  and  is  in  these  words  :  **  It  having  been 
a  practice  for  officers  to  order  to  be  taken  from  the  provision* 
train,  in  the  service  of  \h.Q  King  for  this  army,  the  carts  and 
horses  for  the  carrying  baggage  and  other  purposes ;  to  avoid 
for  the  future  the  dangers  and  inconveniencies  to  the  service, 
it  is  in  the  most  positive  manner  ordered,  that  no  cart  or 
horse  are  to  be  used  but  for  the  public  transport  of  the  army ; 
nor  is  any  officer,  accidentally  coming  to  any  particular  post, . 
to  interfere  with  the  provision-strain  in  any  other  manner  than 
"to  give  it  every  aid  and  assistance,  which  he  is  on  all  occasions 
to  do." 

Q.  Was  not  the  transport  of  mer-chandize  and  even  sut- 
tlers  stores,  as  well  as  of  officers  baggage,  positively  forbid  till 
the  transport  of  provisions  should  be  over  ? 

A.  There  was  such  an  order,  and  a  seizure  made  of  two 
barrels  of  Madeira  and  two  barrels  of  rum,  "(^rhich  w^  ordered 
to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Do  you  recolleft  General  Burgoyne's  expressing  at  se- 
veral times  particular  an^^iety  on  the  siibjedl  of  expediting  the 
transport  of  provision  ? 

A  I  do  remember  once  to  have  heard  General  Burgoyne 
express    his    concern  at  our  not  being  ^al^le  to  bring  for-  . 

yrard 
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ward  a  greater  quantity  of  provisions  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  army — ^I  do  recolleft  to  have  heard  him  say 
with  very  great  earnestness  tp  General  Phillips  and  Colontjl 
Carleton,  that  one  month's  provision's  at  that  particular  time 
(it  was  about  th^  latter  end  of  August)  would  be  worth 
100,0001.  to  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  commissary  of  waggons  and 
other  carriages  was  authorised  to  buy  or  liire  ox-teams  where- 
ever  they  could  be  had,  and  that  all  draught  cattle  taken  were 
appropriated  to  the  transport  ? 
A.  He  received  such  directions. 

Q.  How  many  carts  and  ox-team^  could  be  mustered  at 
any  one  time  ? 

A.  I  think  only  180  carts  could  at  any  one  time  be  mus- 
tered ;  the  number  of  ox-carts  I  really  forget,  but  I  believe 
Between  twenty  and  thirty. 

Q.  About  how  many  days  provision  for  the  troops  and  all 
other  persons  fed  from  the  King's  stores  could  that  number, 
of  carriages  convey  ? 

A.  There  never  was  any  trial  made  •,  bat  if  I  may  pre- 
sume t9  judge  from  the  proportion  brought  forward,  over  and 
above  the  daily  consumption  of  the  army,  I  should  suppose 
all  those  carriages  ;ivould  not  carry  more  than  four  days  pro- 
visions at  mbst 1  am  speaking  at  random,  as  no  trial  was 

made. 

Q.  Did  it  not  sometimes  happen,  from  accidents  of  wea- 
ther and  roads,  and  the  tired  state  of  the  cattle,  that  not 
more  than  one  day's  provision  could  be  brought  forward  in  <^ 
cay? 

A.  It  did.  ' 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  it  take,  oac  hour  with  anothef, 
to  draw  a  batteau  from  Fort  George  to  Fort  Edward  ? 
A.  In  general  about  six. 

Q.  Was  not  the  unloading  the  carts  at  Fort  Edward  and 
embarking  the  contents  in  battcaux,  unloading  the  batteaux  at 
the  Upper  Falls  of  Fort  Miller,  and  a  second  time  unloading 
them  at  the  Lowfer  Falls,  dilatory  as  it  was,  a  more  expedi- 
tious method  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  carried  the 
provisions  the  whole  way  in  carts  ? 

A.  I  dp  appi'ehend  it  was  not  possible,  in  the  feeble  state  I 
found  the  horses '  forhi^hed  by  contract,  to  have  brought  for- 
ward the  daily  consjimption  of  provisions  for  that  army  down  to 
Fort  Miliar.  In  the' month  of  August,  in  the  latter  end  of  that 
jli'onthj  at  which  txxnc  I  was  appointed  commissary-general 
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of  horse,  I  made  on  the  1st  of  September  a  general  muster, 
and  found  thirty  horses  unserviceable  from  fatigue  and  hard 
labour. 

.  Q.  Was  the  transport  of  provisions  at  any  time  impeded 
b)^  the  bringing  forward  the  artillery  from  Fort  George  ? 

A.  The  artillery  had  a  separate  contract  for  horses,  with 
which  they  brought  forward  their  own  stores.  I  don't  re- 
coUeft  that  any  part  of  the  provision  train  were  ever  em- 
ployed in  bringing  forward  artillery  or  artillery  stores. 

Q.  Was  it  possible,  with  the  means  we  had,  to  coUeft  9 
month's  stores  of  provisions  sooner  than  it  was  collefted  ? 

A.  I  believe  not  without  the  utter  ruin  of  the  horses  fur- 
nished by  contract  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  stores. 

Q.  Was  you  present  in  the  aftion  of  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber i 

A.  I  was. 

O.  Did  the  enemy  dispute  the  field  that  day  with,  obsti- 
nacy? 

A.  They  did,  and  the  fire  was  much  heavier  than  ever  I 
saw  it  any  where,  unless  at  the  afi'air  of  Fort  Aniier 

O,  Do  you  know  how  long  the  regiments  of  the  British 
line  were  under  that  fire  ? 

A.  The  three  British  regiments  (the  20th,  21st,  and  62d) 
were  engaged  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  seven 
in  the  evening ;  and  whilst  I  was  a  prisoner,  I  heard  the  ro- 
bel  quarter- master-general  say,  they  had  nine  different  regi- 
ments in  the  field  opposed  to  the  tluree  British  I  have  named.  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  loss  the  three  British  regiments  sus- 
tained? 

A.  I  can't  say.  ^  '  ; 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  state  of  the  62d  regiment  when 
they  came  out  of  the  adlion  ? 

A.  I  can't  speak  to  th«  particular  strength  of  the  regiment 
when  they  came  out  of  adlion,  but  I  heard  that  there  were  not 
100  rank  and  file.  ? 

Q.  How  many  officers  were  left  in  that  regiment  at  the 
end  of  the  a<ftion  ? 

^.  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Q.  From  the  general  state  of  the  three  British  regiments^r 
do  you  think  that  they  would  have  been  in  a  proper  condition 
to  have  attacked  tiie  enemy  the  next  morning  ?  ■  » 

A.  Certainly  not,  nor  to  go  on  any  service  whatever. 

Q%  About  what  time  of  the  day  did  the  enemy  finally  gi^e 
way  ? 

A.  They 
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A.  They  gave  way  very  often,  finally  about  seven  in  the 
evening^ 

Q,  Was  it  prafticable  at  that  time  of  the  evening  and  in 
that  kind  of  country  to  have  pursued  ? 

A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Was  you  not  often  employed  between  the  day  of  that 
action  and  the  adtion  of  the  7th  of  Oftober  to  reconnoitre  ? 

A.  I  wa5. 

Q.  Was  you  able  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  enemies  posi* 
tion  ? 

A.  I  obtained  a  view  of  the  position  of  the  right  of  the 
rebel  entrenchments  ? 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  position  to  the  right, 
with  regard  to  entrenchments  ?        * 

A.  They  were  posted  on  a  hill  that  came  very  near  the 
river ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  strong  breast-work,  at  the 
foot  an  abbattis. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you,  that  that  wing  of  the  enemy  was 
attackable  ? 

A.  It  is  a  question  that  is  scarce  in  my  line  of  service  to 
answer,  but  as  there  are  no  general  officers  nor  older  officers 
than  myself  who  served  under  General  Burgoyne,  I  hope  no 
military  man  will  think  me  presuming  to  give  my  opinion  on 
that  subjeft ;  I  do  think  that  we  could  not  have  attacked  the 
right  wing  of  the  rebel  entrenchments  without  risking  the 
loss  of  the  whole  army,  and  with  little  probability  of  suc- 
cess. ^ 

Q.  Could  you  obtain  a  view  of  tlie  left  wing  of  the 
enemy  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments 
till  I  was  taken  prisoner  and  conduced  through  their  works. 

Q.  On  the  7th  of  Oftober,  was  you  in  a  situation  to  see 
the  enemy  advancing  to  the  attack  of  our  left  ? 

/\»  JL  es. 

Q.  Did  they  advance  under  a  well  served  fire  of  grape  shot 
from  our  artillery  ? 

A.  I  was  in  a  situation  that  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  direftions  of  the  rebels  columns,  and  I  was  very  much 
astonished  to  hear  the  shot  fi-om  the  enemy  fly  so  thick  after 
our  cannonade  had  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  When  the  British  grenadiers  were  forced  last  firom 
their  post,  what  ensued  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  British  grenadiers  forced  back ;  I  saw 
them  on  their  march,  as  I  apprehended  taking  a  different  posi- 
tion; 
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tion ;  at  that  time  several  of  them  broke  their  ranks,  but,  on 
some  aid-de-camps  calling  to  them  for  shame,  to  continue  their 
ranks,  they  marched  away  to  their  station  in  good  order  ;  a 
battalion  of  Brunswickers  that  were  on  the  left  of  tlie  aitillery, 
c^uitted  their  ground  as  soon  as  the  firing  began,  and. to  the 
best  of  my  recoUedfcion,  I  did  not  see  they  left  a  man  behind 
them  on  the  ground.  I  would  add,  that  after  some  difficulty 
that  battalion  was  brought  to  make  a  stand  in  the  rear  of  the 
artillery,  but  in  no  order. 

Q.  Was  not  that  battalion  brought  to  that  stand  by  the 
aftivity  and  exhortation  of  Major  R.eidcscl  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  General  Reidesel  endeavour  to  stop  the 
battalion,  but  I  saw  an  aid-de-camp  of  his  and  a  brigadier- 
major  witli  their  drawn  swords  keeping  them  up.  I  did  see 
Qcneral  Reidesel  immediately  afterwards  on  the  right  of  tljfi 
artillery,  with  the  battalion  perfectly  formed  and  in  good 
order. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  giving  way  of  the  battalion 
you  first  described,  was  the  cause  that  the  artillery  on' that 
spot  was  taken,  and  yourself  and  Major  Williams-  being 
made  prisoners  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  contributed  in  some  measure  towards  the 
loss  of  the  adtion  on  that  day ;  but  before  Sir  Francis  Clarke 
died  of  his  wounds,  he  told  me  that  he  received  his  wound 
in  bringing  orders  for  the  artillery  and  the  whole  of  the  de- 
tachment to  return  to  cainp  :  and  to  the  circumstance  of  Sir^ 
Francis  Clarke's  being  wounded,  I  do  attribute  the  loss  of  the 
artillery,  if  not  the  loss  of  the  whole  army.    -  ,     -   ' 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  after  you  was  prisoneir,  to 
see  the  left  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments  ? 
A.  I  had. 

Q.  Was  the  ground  within  cannon-shot  of  the  left  open, 
and  commanding  it  ? 

A.  All  the  ground  that  I  saw  was  cleared  and  entrenched* 
Q.  Was  there  not  ground  within  cannon-shot  that  wotild 
have  commanded  that  entrenchment  on  the  left  ? 
A.  There  Vv-as. 

Q.  Had  we  gained  possession  of  that  ground,  and  been  able 
to  ereft  batteries  of  our  heaviest  guns,  would  not  the  whole 
lines  of  the  enemy  been  enfiladed  ? 

A.  The  ground  alluded  to  was  entrenched,  and  commanded 
the  whole  of  the  rthA  ciuiip  and  lines;  if  ibe  army  had  got 
possession  of  that  ground,  I  do  not  believe  the  rebels  would 
have  staid  one  hour  in  their  camp. 

Q.Did 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear,  in  conversation  with  the  rebel  offi- 
cers, that  General  Arnold,  foreseeing  that  inconvenience,  had 
marched  out  of  his  lines  and  attacked  without  orders  from 
General  Gates  ? 

A.  I  did  hear  that  General  Arnold  had  marched  out  on  the 
7th  of  Oftober  without  orders  from  General  Gates.  I  did 
also  hear  that  he  advised  the  going  out  to  meet  General  Bur- 
goyne  on  his  march  and  engaging  him  before  he  approached 
their  lines ;  and  the  reason  he  gave  was  this :  if  General  Bur- 
goyne  should  ever  come  near  enough  their  lines  to  be  able 
to  make  use  of  his  artillery,  that  he  would  certainly  possess 
himisclf  of  their  camp,  that  their  troops  in  that  case  would 
neTCt  stand  any  where  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rebels 
should  be  defeated  in  the  woods,  the  troops  would  after  that 
have  confidence  in  their  works ;  for  which  reason  Arnold  ad- 
vised risking  an  aftion  in  the  woods,  before  General  Bur- 
goyne  came  near  enough  to  see  their  works. 

Epsamined  by  other  tmmbers  of  the  committee^  and  by  General 
Burgoyne  occasionally. 

Q.  Did  not  your  situation,  as  deputy  quarter-master-gc- 
neral,  lead  you  to  mix  very  much  with  the  different  officers 
of  the  army  ? 

A.  It  did. 

Q.  What  do  you  apprehend  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  the  officers  of  General  BurgO}Tie's  conduft,  as  well  in  aftion 
is  in  the  many  trying  occasions  which  havfe  been  stated  by 
you  at  the  bar  I. 

A.  They  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  General  Bur- 
goyne's  conduft. 

Q.  Had  Geheral  Burgoyne  thfe  full  confidence  of  the  army 
under  his  command  to  the  last  moment  ? 

A.  He  certainly  had. 

Q.  What  was  the  army's  opinion  of  the  rebels  after  their 
retreat  from  Ticdnderoga  ? 

A.  The  army  in  general  did  not  think,  after  they  had 
evacuated  Ticonderoga,  that  they  would  make  a  stand  any 
where. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  given  in  your  army  for  the  expe- 
dition to  Bennington  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  cannot  ariswer  txiat  question  better  than  by 
reading  an  abstract  from  the  general's  orders  the  Jay  alttr  that 
aftion. 

August  17th,  Duer  Camp.  "  It  was  endeavoured,  among 
other  objefts,  by  the  expedition  which  marclie  J  to  the  leit,  to 

Vol.  XIL  N  provide 
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provide  such  a  supply  of  cattle  as  would  have  enabled  the  ar- 
my to  proceed  trithout  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  magazines  ; 
that  attempt  having  failed  of  success^  through  the  chances  pf 
war,  the  troops  must  necessarily  halt  some  days  ior  bringing 
forward  the  transports." 

Q.  Why  did  the  army  remain  from  the  16th  of  August  to 
the  13th  of  September,  before  they  crossed  the  Hij^fpn's 
River  to  engage  the  enemy  at  StiU-'Water  ? 

A.  To  bring  forward  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisiox^  and 
artillery,  to  enable  the  general  to  give  up  his  communication. 

Q.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  army  on  theLr  crossing  t^e 
Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  They  did  think  it  was  their  indispensable  duty  to  pro- 
ceed forward  and  fight  the  rebels,  who  we  heard  were  thjCn  s^t 
Still-Water. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  forage  to  the  right  of  General  Frj^er's 
camp  before  the  7th  of  August  ? 

A.  We  never  foraged  to  the  right  of  the  camp  at  freqa^an's 
Farm  at  any  one  time.  On  the  7th  of  October,  while  the 
troops  were  in  the  field,  General  Frascr  ordered  all  the -bat- 
men and  drivers  belonging  to  the  brigade  to  come  and  forage 
in  he  rear  of  the  troops. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  General  Fraser's  opinion  on 
your  foraging  to  tlie  right  ? 

A.  I  do  know  that  General  Fracer  mentioned  to  n[iei  pn  the 
5th  of  OiSober,  that  there  was  forage  on  the  right  of  his 
camp  ;  but  at  that  time  the  ground  on  which  that  lorage  was 
to  be  met  with  was  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels'  advanced 
jx>st. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  army  would  have  been  lost  if 
even  the  expedition  to  New  York  had  taken  place  a  few 
days  Sooner  ? 

A.  If  the  troops  had  arrived  at  New  York  soon  enough,  to 
have  enabled  Sir  H.  Clinton  to  have  made  his  expedition  vp 
the  North  River  a  week  sooner,  I  do  conceive  our  army 
would  not  have  been  lost. 

Q.  What  was  the  c»/inion  of  the  rebels  on  Sir  William, 
Howe's  goin^T  tp  tlie  southward? 

A.  I  was  nor  acquainted  enough  with  tlie  rebel  leaders,  to 
boar  their  opinion  on  that  question.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
peasants  of  the  country  were  judges  of  the  propriety  of§.ir 
^'illiam  Howe's  conducl. 

.    (^  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  officers  pf  Gen.  Burgpyne's 

iu-mv/ifrcrit  was  lost,  relative  to  thaqrossing  Hudson's  River  I 

'     '         '  ...  A.  They 
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A.  They  did  think  that  the  alternative  of  retfeatih^  With 
their  atmy  to  Canada,  or  proceeditig  t6  Stifl^^Wat'cr,  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  up  his  communication^  to  be  an  tinfor- 
ttmatcr  situiation  ;  but  I  never  heard  any  ojEcers  say  that  th^ 
thought  General  Burgoyne  had  done  wrong :  many  said  if  he 
had  retreated  without  risking  an  action,  at  the  time  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  coming  up  the  North  River,  the  army  would 
never  have  forgiven  him,  nor  would  he  ever  have  forgiven 
himself.  ' 

Q.  Was  you  at  Net^-  York  after  the  los$  of  General  Bur- 
gbyne's  army  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  opinion  or  thelanguage  of  the  military 
at  that  place  relative  to  Sir  William  flowc's  expedition  to 
Pennsylvania  ? 

A»  Whatever  opinion  was  formed  of  Sir  William  Howe's 
expedition  to  Pennsylvania,  or  is  formed  previous  to  this  in- 
quiry, such  an  opinion  must  have  been  ill-founded,  as  Sir 
William  Howe's  reasons  were  not  known,  nor  his  instruftions 
coihmunicated  to  the  public. 

Q;  From  your  last  answer,  is  the  committee  to  understand, 
that  the  .opinions  that  were  formed,  rcspedling  Sir  William 
Hope's  expedition  to  Philadelphia,  before  this  inquuy,  were 
not  in  favour  of  the  expedition  ? 

Question  objefted  to.  [Withdrew, 

^gatn  called  in* 

Q^  Ybtt  haVe  said  that  the  army  thought  it  their  indispen- 
sable duty  to  pass  over  Hudson's  River  :  why  did  they  think 
that  that  measure  was  particularly  their  indispensable  duty  ? 

A.  If  the  Hudson's  River  had  not  been  there,  the  army 
would  have  thought  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  have  gone 
and  risked  an  aftipn  before  they  returned  to  Canada.  If  I 
recolleft  right,  I  said,  that  if  the  army  had  returned  to  Canada 
without  fighting,  that  the  army  hever  would  have  forgiven 
the  general,  nor  the  general  have  forgiven  himself. 

Q.  Do  yoii  kno\V^  the  nature  of  the  country  between  the 
jplace  where  we  passed  the  Hudson's-  River  and  Albany,  oh 
the  east  side  of  the  river  ? 

A.  Yes  5  I  do. 

Q.  Could  the  army  have  takien  that  route  in  order  to  pas5 
the  river  opposite  or  near  to  Albany  ? 

A.  The  army  could  not  have  taken  that  route,  as  part  of  the 
way  was  a  swamp,  and  on  the  right  of  the  rebels'  entrench- 
mfchts  wasa  mountain,  very  rugged  and  not  passable,  nearer 
than  two  miles  from  the  river. 

N  2  Q.  Was 
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Q.  Was  It  not  a  necessary  consequence  then  that  the  boats 
must  have  been  d^andoned  if  the  army  had  taken  that  roiitCv  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  said  the  army  could  not  take  that  route  i 
if  the  army  had  marched  on  the  east  of  the  Hudson'siRiver, 
they  could  not  have  marched  near  enough  to  have  covered 
their  provision  batteaux  from  the  rebel  force  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river. 

Q.  Did  the  army  under  General  Burgoyne>  on  their,  ap- 
-proach  to  Albany,  expeft  a  co-operation  of  the  array  under 
Sir  William  Howe  upon  the  North  River  ? 
'  A.  They  did ;  and  this  is  the  order  given  by  General  Bur- 
goync  at  Freeman's  Farm,  Oftober  the  3d. 

**  There  is  reason  to  be  assured  that  other  powerful  armies 
are  aftually  in  co-operation  with  those  troops,  and  although 
the  preseivt  supply  of  provision  is  ample,  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  prepare  for  any  continuance  in  the  field  that  the  King*s 
service  may  require,  without  the  delay  of  bringing  forward 
further  stores  for  those  purposes,  the  ration  of  bread  or  flour 
IB,  for  the  present,  fixed  at  one  pound." 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  North  River  from  Nen? 
York  to  Albany  ? 

K.  I  am  not.  •: 

Q.  How  many  days  march  is  it  from  Fort  Edward  to  Ak 
5any  if  no  interruption  from  an  enemy  ?  ** 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  unless  I  am  to  suppose 
that  a  bridge  was  ready  formed  for  the  troops  to  pass  over  on 
some  part  of  Hudson's  River,  between  Batten  KiU  and  Fort 
Edward,  or  htat  there  were  vessels  ready  to  transport  the 
troops  over  Hudson's  River.  ..   ,. — "i 

Q.  Is  the  distance  so  great  between  Fort  Edward  and  M>s^ 
bany  that  the  army  could  not  carry  provisions  with  them  to- 
support  them  during  the  march?  ,  \ 

A.  Certainly  Albany  is  not  at  so  great  a  distance  frocri  Fort 
Edward  but  that  a  corps  of  troops  might  certainly  carry  pro*!^ 
visions  sufiicient  for  the  march  to  A Jbany.  .    .    .■"■ 

.  Q.  Wiis  it  not  understood  that  if  you  had  arrived  at  Al-  ' 
bany  that  the  army  would  have  found  plenty  of  provmon: 
there  ?  ,  . 

A.  It  was  generally  believed,  and  I  believe  it  myself  fem-i  * 
ly,that  if  the  army  had  got  to  Albany  we  should  have  fouB'4 
a  number  of  loyal  subjedls  that  would  have  joined  and  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  have  established  the  army  at 
that  place.  ■■•:". 

Q.  Muat 
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Q.  Murt  n6t  the  army,  to  marth  from  Fort  Edward  to  Al- 
bany, hare  necessarily  carried  a  number  of  boats  to  form  a 
bridge 'to  pass  the  mer  ? 

-  .A.  There  was  no  passing  the  river  well  without  a  bridge  of 
Ixmts,  and  there  were  not  scouls  enough  on  that  river  to 
make  a  bridge. 

:  Q.  Would  not  the  necessary  delay  arising  from  carrying 
forward  those  boats,  and  throwing  a  bridge  fit  to  pass  an  ar- 
my, have  consumed  more  time  than  it  was  possible  for  that 
army  to  subsist,  witli  suth  provision  as  they  could  carry 
with  them  ? 

A.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  will  give  the  committee  what  information  you 
can  respe6Hng  a  road  from  Fort  Edward  to  Albany  on  the 
left  side  of  the  river  ? 

A*  I  have  answered  that  fully. 
.:i2-  Whether,  by  taking  a  pretty  large  circuit,  the  army 
could  have  reached  Albany  and  avoided  the  swamps  you  men» 
tio^cdi 

A.  Cv  rtainly  not  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river,  because  the 
encrhy^  being  on  the  opposite  shore,  would  certainly  have  op- 
posed General  Burgoyne's  army  crossing  the  Hudson's  River 
at  Albany,  the  river  being  three  times  the  width  it  is  at  Sa- 
ratoga. {Withdrew. 
May  28. 

In  a  committee  on  the  house-tax  bill,  Mr.  Alderman  Bull 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  clause  which  relieves  warehouses' 
attached  to  dwelling-houses  from  the  tax,  when  they  are 
diere  repositories,  and  meant  for  wholesale  only.  This  clause 
would  in  foA,  stated  as  it  is,  take  in  a  very  small  part,  if 
any  of  the  warehouses  in  London  \  for  use  was  made  in  the 
way  of  sale  of  almost  every  one,  which  might  be  construed 
to  be  retail,  although  it  was  not  so ;  and  endless  distinctions 
and  litigations  would  arise,  very  pernicious  and  destructive 
to  trade.  He  instanced  several  branches  of  trade  where 
sam{des  were  daily  sdid,  and  taken  from  the  warehouses 
previous  to  greater  purchases.  He  therefore  moved,  that 
the.Trotris  "  by  wholesale  only,"  be  omitted.  A  short 
division  ensued  on  this,  and  on  a  division  that  the  words  do 
stand  pMt  of  the  clause,  the  numbers  were,  ayes  74 ;  noes 

Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge  then  moved,  that  all  houses  of 
40Lr  a/jre#  or  upwards,  that  had  a  shop  or  shops  attached  to 
them,  be  charged  no  more  than  9d.  per  pound.    The  reason, 
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of  this  amendment,  he  said,  was  clear ;  shops  were  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  highness  of  rent,  and  the  tax,  in  such  in- 
stances, was  more  upon  the  trade  than  the  ability  of  the  in- 
habitant. This  amendment  was  also  over-ruled.  The 
mlmbers  were,  noes  72 ;  ayes  19. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge  then  moved,  that  the  clause  b^ 
repealed  which  taxes  all  houses  that  have  an  acre  of  lanci 
adjoined  to  them.  This  he  said  made  the  house-tax  bill  a 
pdsitive  land-tax  bill. 

'Sir  Gre'i  Cocpergd,ve^  a  reason  for  this  clause,  that  there 
were,  in  different  towns  of  England,  many  houses  with  gar- 
dens attached  to  them,  without  which  the  houses  of  them-* 
selves  would  be  of  no  value. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  this  argument  was  the  most  forcible  that 
could  be  brought  for  a  repeal  of  the  clause ;  for  it  argued 
fairly  that  it  was  not  the  house  but  the  garden  which  was"  tax- 
ed, and  it  was  positively  bringing  a  new  assesisment:  on  the 
landed  property  of  England. 

Mr.  Sawbridge  said  the  same ;  but  on  a  division  this  also 
was  over-ruled.     The  numbers  were,  noes  69 ;  ayes  18. 

The  bill  was  reported;^  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  Ad-? 
journed  to  the  31st. 

.  May  31. 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

-Lord  North  began  by  recapitulating  that,  by  the  budget  in 
February  last,  the  supply  voted  was  11,905,0001.  and  a  frac- 
tion ;  that  the  ways  and  means  on  that  day  were  land  and 
malt  annual,  '2,750,0001.  and  the  loan  7,000,0001.  total 
9,750,0001. 

By  his  second  budget  in  March,  the  taxes  upon  chaises 
travelling  post;  by  a  surcharge  of  five /^r  cent,  on  the  reve^ 
nues  of  customs  and  excises ;  and  by  the  stamp  dutiea  in- 
tended to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  duties  on  leather, 
soap,  and  candles ;  the  interest  to  be  paid  on  these  7,OOO,0O6t 
amounting  to  472,0001.  per  annuniy  wfere  provided  for. 

This  day  was  the  tail  of  the  budget,,  or  a  general  account 
of  debtor  and  creditor.  Supply  already  voted,  11,905,0001. 
army  extraordiiiaries,  &c.  stated  Feb.  24,  3,197,0001.  and 
votes  not  stated  then,  but  since  passed,  110,0001.  in  all 
15,200,0001.  and  a  fra<ftion.  The  difference  to  be  still  pro- 
vided for,  or  excess  of  supply,  was  5,400,0001.  To  make 
up  this  difference,  he  would  charge  the  sinking  fund  with 
2,0<  .OjOOf  \.  Here  his  Lordship  entered  into  an  account  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  the  dejSciency  of  the  house  and'  scrr 
yants  tax  of  last  year.     He  woiild  take  it  only  ^t  2,000,0001. 

for 
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for  the  three  quarters,  ending  at  Christmas,  thoughhe  believed 
he  would  be  obliged  to  anticipate  part  of  the  spring  quarter* 
The  700,0001  deficiency  of  last  year,  occasioned  by  the  house 
and  servants  tax  chiefly,  was  made  up  out  of  the  quarter 
ending' at  Lady-day,  after  which  there  remained  a  surplus  of 
71,000L  To  pay  ofi^  the  Exchequer  bills  of  last  year,  he 
meant  to  circulate  bills  to  the  same  amount  of  1,500,0001. 
and  500,0001.  to  pay  the  lottery  prizes,  after  which  there 
would  still  remain  a  surplus  unprovided  for,  or  deficiency  of 
ways  and  means,  of  1,400,0001.  The  million  and  a  half 
Exchequer  Bills  had  been  long  in  circulation  ;  the  half  mil- 
lion to  pay  the  lottery  prizes  of  last  year  would  not  glut  the 
market ;  and  the  bank,  which  on  all  occasions  shewed  a 
disposition  to  oblige  government  when  in  their  power,  would 
circulate  the  half  million  without  any  additional  expence  to 
the  nation.  The  1,400,0001.  would  still  remain  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  which  he  expe^Sled  to  receive  from  the  East  India 
company  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter ;  but,  for  reasons 
not  necessary  to  mention,  that  had  been  deferred  till  the  next 
session.  If  the  bank  could  not  conveniently  circulate  this 
latter  sum,  it  signified  very  little ;  they  could  be  circulated 
without  imposing  any  hardship  on  that  company,  by  issuing 
them  in  payment,  tic.  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  wa^  of  very 
little  cons:*quence,  or  could  have  no  effeft  on  the  market, 
.  whetlijw:  this  1, 400,0001.  deficiency  of  ways  and  means,  got 
into  the  market  in  the  shape  of  exchequer  bills  or  India 
bonds,  which  last  must  have  been  the  case,  had  the  original 
intention  succeeded,  that  of  procuring  the  difference  from 
the  East  India  company. 

He  had  to  lament  that  no  part  of  the  navy  debt  could  be 
paid  off  in  the  course  of  the  present  year ;  but  that  was 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  persons  who  negotiated  the  loan 
to  lend  the  other  million.  The  loan  turned  out  beyond  ex- 
peftation.  He  would  not  say  that  the  original  subscribers 
received  the  benefit  or  advantage  entirely;  but  it  was  plain  that 
it  was  a  very  advantageous  bargain  to  those  concerned  in  it, 
or  those  who  held  the  subscription  when  the  stock  rose. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  subscribers  to 
the  preceding  loan  were  so  great  sufferers ;  but  that  was  ba- 
lanced by  the  pleasing  prospedt,  that  money  would  be  had 
the  next  year  with  greater  facility,  and  upon  better  terms. 
There  were,  besides,  good  grounds  for  this  expectation.  The 
territorial  revenues  of  India  gave  the  nation  a  right  to  expeft 
;jin  equivalent ;  and,  in  a  year  ox  two  more,  200,0001.  per 
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annum  would  fall  into  jind  augment  the  sinking  fundj  on  the 
ceasing  of  the  one  per  cent,  annuities  granted  during  the  late 
war;  so  that^  op  th^^ whole,  he  had  every, reason  to  expeft  that 
mouey  would  be  had  tJbie  next  year  upon  good  terms,  without 
laying  any  additional  burthens  on  the  public. 

His  Lordship  then  went  into  minor  calculations,  relative 
to  deficiencies  of  hundreds  and  fifties,  and  surpluses  of 
no  consequence.  French  prizes,  sale  of  lands  in  the  ceded 
islands,  surcharges  and  deficiencies,  &c.  and  wound  up  a 
detail  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  with  stating  a  surplus 
on  the  whole  of  an  excess  of  71,0001.  of  ways  and  means  to 
the  supply, 

Mr.  Hartley  observed,  that  although  the  noble  Lord  stated 
the  debtor  and  creditor  of  his  budget  at  fifteen  millions  and 
a  fraction,  it  was  little  short  of  twenty.  There  would,  be 
a  million  vote  of  credit ;  the  navy  debt  had  increased  within 
the  last  year,  2,300,0001.  and  it  was  estimating  extraordir 
nary  services  very  low  to  rate  them  at  a  million  and  a  half; 
he  meant  such  as  were  not,  nor  could  not  be  properly  broughj 
to, account  within  the  year.  .  . 

He  mentioned  the  unfunded  debt ;  the  exchequer  bills  .iii 
course,  he  said,  were  1,500,0001.  there  were  500,0001.  in* 
tended  to  be  circulated  to  supply  those  issued  last  year.j 
1,000,0001.  new  vote  of  credit ;  upwards  cf  5,i)00,000l.  navjp 
debt ;  1,400,0001.  more  proposed  to  be  circulated,  by  the 
present  resolution;  the  whole  amount  to  nearly  11,000,000^ 
If  the  war  was  to  terminate  at  the  end  cf  the  present  year,  ha 
believed  it  would  not  be  too  high  a  calculation  to  say,  thf^tj 
the  cost  of  it  would  amount  to  10,000,0001.  more.  The  ex* 
traordinaries  of  the  last  war,  or  the  sums  left  unprovided  forj 
werel0,6'00,000l.but  supposing  they  ^jhould  only  be  5,000,o6di, 
the  unfunded  debt  left  floating  in  the  market  would  amounp 
at  least  to  16,000,0001.  a  monstrous  sum  indeed,  if  to  it  were 
added  the  fnnded  debt  already  contraftcd,  the  produce  of  thp 
sinking  fnnd  for  the  four  last  years,  and  an  additional  expencf 
of  10jOOO,0001.  for  the  next  campaign,  should  not  a  peacq 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  interim  !  indeed,  if  it  were,  the  greater 
part  of  the  expence  must  be  unavoidably  incurred. 

He  then  stated  the  naval  force  of  France,  and  said,  it  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Channel  and 
J^merica  ,  and  contended,  that  Spain  held  tlie  balance  In.htr 
hand,  arid  that  her  weight,  would  preponderate  the  scale  in 
favour  of  which  ever  party  she  espoused.  He  affirmed,  that 
vc  held  th^  empire  of  the  o^^ah  but.atthe  will  an^  pleasure 
'  .' •'■•    ''  '    " .  -  ^^ 
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of  the  h<mie  of  Bourbon  ;  that  considering  how  nearly  equal 
Traflct  and  Great-Britain  were  at  sea,  forty  ships  of  the  line, 
which  Spain  had  ready  in  her  ports,  would  give  a  decisive 
BUperiorfty  against  England,  both  in  Europe  and  the  West- 
Indies.  He  was  proceeding  further  in  this  argument,  but 
was  called  to  order  by 

Earl  Nugtmty  who  said,  he  would  never  sit  silent  and  hear  jt 
iaiserted,  that  Great-Britain  held  the  empire  of  the  sea  at  the 
will  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

•  Mr.  Btirke  called  his  Lordship  to  order ;  said,  his  honour- 
able friend  was  giving  his  rt:asons  in  debate,  that  Spain  had 
forty  men  of  war  of  the  line,  which  was  a  fadt,  if  true,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  state  in  argument  in  support  of  his  opi- 
nion. 

Mr.  Hartley  resumed  his  speech,  and  to  prove  what  he  af- 
firmed to  be  true,  took  two  lists  of  the  Spanish  navy  out  of 
his  pocket,  by  the  first  of  which  it  appeared  that  there  were 
forty  ships  of  the  line  at  Cadiz  and  its  neighbourhood  in 
•September  1777  •,  and  by  another  list,  which  he  received  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1778,  that  there  was  o;ie  of  eighty, 
five  of  seventy-four,  and  two  of  sixty-four,  built  in  the  in- 
terim. He  had  his  account  from  a  person  who  had  been  on 
board  every  ship,  could  describe  its  state  and  condition,  and 
if  the  noble  Lord  doubted  the  fadt,  he  was  ready  to  produce 
the  person  at  the  bar.  He  then  entered  into  a  long  account 
of  the  state  and  disposition  of  France,  Spain,  and  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  recommended  to  hold  out  new  terms  to  America,  as 
thie  only  means  left  of  preventing  the  total  ruin  of  this 
country,  and  the  dissolution  of  its  naval  power.  He  said, 
Spain  was  inclined  to  break  with  England,  and  if  she  did,  all 
hopes  of  accommodation  with  America  would  be  totally  at 
an  end. 

Mr.  Burhe  said,  the  public  lay  under  great  obligations  to 
the  honourable  gentleman  [Mr.  Hartley]  who  had  just  sat 
down,  as  well  on  the  present  as  on  many  former  occasions. 
His  details  were  always  important  and  correft,  and  in  par- 
ticular well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon. 

The  honourable  gentleman  had  stated,  and  truly  stated, 
that  the  expence  of  the  campaign  1779,  would  be  little  short 
of  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  millions,  including  the  navy 
debt,  vote  of  credit,  and  services ;  which,  from  the  manner 
they  were  necessarily  incurred,  could  not  be  regulsirly  passed 
in  account  within  the  year.    He  had  ^ated  the  unfunded 

debt 
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debt  only  at  16,OpO3jO00l.  which  he  thought  was  considerably 
lower  than  it  might  be  justly  computed..  He  differed  from  the 
honourable  gentleman  with  great  reluctance  and  diffidence  in 
matters  of  computation  and  finance  5  but  he  was  convinced, 
that  if  the  war  was  to  cease  the  instant  he  was  speaking,  that  i 
tail  of  ten  additional  millions  of  unfunded  debt,  which,  with- 
the  eleven  millions  already  stated  by  his  honourable  firiend, 
would  make  in  the  whole  twenty-one,  or  at  least  twenty 
millions  of  unfunded  debt  behind.  The  debt  already  iiinded' 
bore  an  interest  of  nearly  a  million  a  year  ;  this  junfundcd 
debt,  when  funded,  would  add  to  the  interest  paid  ta  the 
public  creditors  about  another  million ;  jso  that  the  first  face 
the  American  war  at  this  stage  of  the  business  presented  to  the  • 
people  of  England,  was,  a  mortgage  on  their  lands,  move^ 
ablcs,  trade,  and  commerce,  in  perpetuity,  of  two  millions  a 
year,  America  lost,  and  not  a  shilling  to  balance  this  unpa* 
ralleled  loss,  and  an  insupportable  burden  in  return. 

The  noble  Lord,  if  he  could  judge  from  his  language^ 
whatever  his  secret  feelings  might  be,  kept  up  his  counte- . 
nance  tolerably  well,  and  seemed  to  be  already  preparing  for 
another  American  campaign.  Says  the  noble  Lord,  the 
sinking  fimd  will  be  more  produftive  this  year  than  it  was  the 
last  5  the  house  and  servants  tax  will  come  into  its  aid  5  and, 
instead  of  being  a  burden,  as  they  were  to  the  amount  of: 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  this  year,  they  will  consider-^ 
ably  augment  its  receipt  in  the  next. 

Says  the  noble  Lord,  a  sum  of  money  is  expefted  the  next 
year  from  the  East  India  company ;  and  in  consideration  of - 
the .  territorial  revenues,  an  annual  supply  will  be  expected 
by  way  of  equivalent ;  and  in  a  year  or  two,  on  the  ceasing  i 
of  some  determinable  annuities  for  years,  the  sinking  fund 
will  be  further  augmented  to  the  amount  of  200,000h  per 
aimum.  - 

For  the  present,  I  shall  consider  those  golden  promises  in 
no  other  lijt<ht  than  as  they  are  held  out,  as  stimulatives  to-. 
induce  this  House  and  tiie  nation  to  a  farthei'  prosecution  of 
the  American  v/ar. 

You  hear  no  more  of  raising  the  supplies  within  the  year, 
but  you  are  told  of  the  increasing  state  of  the  sinking  fund, 
and  of  a  standing,  fixed  East  India  revenue,  in  which  one 
supposition,  perhaps  impossible,  is  followed  by  another  suppo- 
sition, perhaps  more  impossible.  The  first  is,  the  supposed 
fiourishing  state  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  thecertainty  of  ob-' 
taming  a  settled  revenue  from  India ;  th^  .second  is,  whetbei;  - 

those 
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those  resources,  if  real,  can  Qt  will  present  such  a  security  to 
the  money-'lenders^  the  next  year,  as  they  will  be  willing  to 
advance  their  money  upon  ;  but  of  tl^smore  hereafter. 

The  noble  Lord  is  preparing  for  another  American  cam- 
paign ;  that  is  the  main  object  of  my  rising.  He  gave  us  to 
understand,  early  in  the  session,  that  it  wa»  his  intention  to 
do  so ;  that  the  present  was  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  moderate 
scale  ;  that  it  was  to  be  moderately  fed  ;  but  that  from  the 
disposition  of  the  people  of  /  merica  to  return  to  their  former 
state  of  obedience^  and  from  the  inability  of  the  Congress 
to  support  their  usurped  dominion,  the  loyalty  of  the  majo- 
rity or  body  of  the  people,  and  the  vigorous,  unanimous  ex- 
ertions of  this  country,  the  fate  of  America  would  be  deter- 
mined in  the  year  1780.  This  was  the  substance  of  what 
fell  in  severjil  conversations  upon  this  subject  If  I  have  mis- 
stated tht?  noble  Lord's  sentiments,  his  Lordship  will  rise  and 
set  me  right :  if  not,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted ;  and  his 
financial  discourse  this  day  confirms  to  me,  that  I  neither 
misunderstood,  nor  have  misrepresented  him.  Here  then  is 
another  ten  millions  to  be  added  to  our  burdens,  and  an  an- 
nual interest  of  half  a  million  to  be  paid  in  prepetuity.  If 
this  however  is  certain  loss,  let  us  look  forward  to  the  pro- 
bable gain.  Nothing  !  America  is  lost ;  and  all  we  have  to 
balance  against  this  risque  and  loss  is,  a  war  with  France, 
Spain,  and  America !  I  shall  beg  leave  to  assign  my  rea- 
sons. 

We  have  been  sitting  in  this  house  twice  a  week,  till 
midnight,  in  examining  officers  upon  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess in  the  American  war.  We  have  been  informed  that  the 
people  in  general  are  hostile  to  us  -,  that  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, at  almost  every  mile's  distance,  presents  a  native  fortress ; 
that  the  rebels  are  well  disciplined  5  that  they  are  the  most 
dexterous  in  the  world  at  raising  field  works  and  sudden  de- 
fences ;  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  intelligence  5  that  the  country  in  general 
isintcrsefted  by  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  rivers ;  aboimds  in 
creeks,  and  is  covered  with  woods  and  morasses.  In  short, 
that  a  successful  war  is  totally  impradlicable  with  any  force 
or  assistance  we  could  be  able  to  procure  and  send. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  declamation,  of  hearsay,  or 
conjecture  5  the  two  generals  who  commanded  there  hold 
itj  every  officer  of  rank  who  served  under  them  confirm  it. 
What  then  is  the  next  consideration  ?  Most  assuredly,  if  we 
cannot  recover  America,  or  if  even  the  probabilities  were 

balanced, 
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babmced,  that  it  would  be  a  most  hazardous  experiment, 
is  to  determine  on  the  properest  mode  of  relinquishing  the 
attempt. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  however,  the  noble 
Lord  appears  determined  to  risk  anotaL^r  campaign.  The 
difficulties  seem  as  nothing  in  his  contemplation.  The  house 
and  nation  is  with  him,  and  all  he  looks  for  or  attends  to  is 
the  means.  I  recolleA  well  when  the  noble  Lord  ssdd,  on  the 
first  budget  day,  the  American  war  must  be  "  moderately  fed," 
the  house  resounded  with  hear'ems  !  while  twenty  fat  con- 
traftors  cried  out  with  one  voice,  some  in  hoarser,  some  in 
more  sonorous  accents,  "  feed  !  feed  !  feed !"  This  deluded 
country  was  to  be  bled  to  death,  to  be  plundered  to  the  last 
shilling.  What  cared  the  contractors  ?  Like  so  many  raven* 
and  bh'ds  of  prey,  they  wished  only  to  suck  her  inmost  vitals, 
to  feast  on  her  entrails,  and  finally  glut  their  all*devouriiig 
maws  on  her  lifeless  cadaver. 

But  to  return  to  the  means  pointed  out  by  the  noWe  Lord 
£c)r  carrying  on  this  ruinous  war  :  an  increase  of  the  sinking 
fund  !  200,0001,  a  year  determinable  annuities,  and  a  per- 
ipanent  annual  East  Jjidia  revenue.     The  noble  Lord  knows 
that  tlie  sinking  fund  will  not  answer  what  it  is  already^ 
charged  with  j  he  knows  that  the  surcharge  of  the  customs 
and  excises,  the  post-horse  tax,  nor  that  upon  stamps,  can*" 
npt,  from  the  nature  of  colledlin^r  them,  be  brought  intp  the 
receipt  of  the  exchequer  by  the  end  of  the  Christmas  quarter.*- 
As  he  is  sensible  of  all  this,  h§  must  of  course  know,  that  in- 
stead of  an  increase  of  the,  sinking  fund,  there  must  be  &-\ 
decrease  to  the  amount  nearly  of  the  interest  of  the  whole  > 
loan  of  the  present  year,  a  sum  of  upwards  of  400,0Q(XL: 
So  much  for  his  Lordship's  expectations  from  that  quarter,:  * 

As  to  the  determinable  annuities  which  will  faJi  in.  1-761 
and  17S2,  surely  the  noble  Lord  does  not  mean  to  be  serious^-.-: 
wheii  he  states  themiis  part  of  the  ways  and  means  for  the  yesurfc 
1 1  80.  ;/.  >r 

The  India  company,  however,  in  his  Lordship's  opinipOyt: 
lioM  out  something  more  certain,  and  of  greater  magnitude^si  / 
a  Tixed  revenue  to  be  obtained  will  be  a  good  security*  Htva^i 
the  same  obicclion  holds  to  this  resource  as  to  that  of  tlie  ^ink^.. . 
ing.  fund.  Supposing  the  terms  fixed,  and  the  ack  passed,  and-  -, 
tlie  revenue  certain,  can.  th^  money  be  remitted,  orjnvestij 
mcn'ts  made  time  enough  iorthe  payment  of  the  interest  growr.  i 
mg^due^  in  the  year  178Q  i  Impossible :.  bni.in  n^y  opinio^..: 
the  plan  of  a  settled  regular  revenye  is  jotnUy  iippraiSftc^l©  ;  ^-i 

and 
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and  I  dare  say  the  noble  Lord  will  be  convinced  of  this  me- 
lancholy truth,  when  he  comes  to  negociate  with  the  money- 
lenders ;  they  will  not  trust  to  so  precarious  a  security.  The 
truth  is,  our  territories  in  the  East  Indies  are  able  to  render 
certain  advantages  in  commerce  and  military  strength  to  this 
country,  and  no  more.  We  tried  the  experiment  once  before, 
and  were  at  last  obliged  to  forego  an  ideal  revenue  of  400,0001. 
per  annum,  but  not  until  the  company  became  bankrupts,  and 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  this  house  for  aid.  The  great  military 
establishment  kept  up  in  that  country  has  swallowed  up  all  the 
land  revenue;  and  all  the  real  advantages  we  can  ever  expeft  to 
reap  from  it,  is  m  the  way  of  trade,  and  the  increase  of  private 
property  spent'  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  poAver  and  the 
weight  and  preference  it  has  given  to  us  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  over  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  all  the  other  European 
powers  who  possess  any  territories  there.  The  company  will 
be  able  to  defend  their  own  possessions,  and  annoy  our  enemies 
there,  and  of  course  will  add  to  the  aggregate  strength  and 
dignity  of  the  British  empire;  but,  I  fear,  if  our  East  India 
possessions  are  to  come  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  and 
are  to  be  governed  as  a  mihtary  province,  that  they  will  fol- 
low the  fate  of  our  dominions  in  the  West,  and  will  finally  be 
wrested  from  this  country.  I  do  not  mean  however  to  disap- 
prove of,  or  controvert  the  controuling  power  and  guardian- 
ship of  this  house.  Let  this  house  and  the  parliament  be  the 
medium  of  controul;  but  I  hope  I  shall  never  behold  it  in- 
grafted or  invested  in  the  executive  power  of  this  country  ; 
waving,  however,  every  more  remote  consideration,  so  far  as  a 
fixed  revenue  may  be  applicable  to  the  immediate  relief  of  this 
country,  to  enable  us  to  raise  the  supplies  with  greater  facility 
and  upon  better  terms,  I  believe  it  is  clearly  demonstrable,  that 
it  can  answer  no  such  purpose  for  the  ensuing  year. 

If  then  the  American  war  is  imprafticable,  I  think  I  have 
proved  that  his  Lordship's  means  are  no  less  so,  which  clearly 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  annuities  payable  on  the  loan  of  the 
next  year,  must  be  paid  by  additional  burdens  to  be  laid  upon 
the  people,  and  that  the  additional  "burdens  thus  to  laid,  fal- 
ling probably  short  of  the  sums  they  will  be  taken  for,  as  in 
the  three  preceding  years,  must  be  drawn  from  the  sinking 
fund,  which  will  be  an  anticipation  of  the  greatest  part  of  its 
produce.  Whether  national  aids  procured  in  such  a  manner 
and  upon  such  terms,  to  carry  on  a  war,  imprafticable  and  de- 
struftive  in  its  nature,  would  be  i  wise  measure,  I  leave  to  this 
house  and  the  noble  Lord  to  determine;  but  I  had  aii  addition- 
al reason  for  rising  on  the  present  occasion,  equally  strong  with 
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any  of  the  foregoing,  to  shew  the  folly  and  madness  of  prose- 
cuting the  American  war;  and  it  is  conncfted  with  what  fell 
from  my  honourable  friend  who  spoke  before  me. 

My  honourable  friend  says,  that  he  has  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  America  would  at  present  be  willing  to  treat  upon 
amicable  terms  with  this  country,  if  we  desisted  from  farther 
hostility,  as  they  began  to  see  into  the  designs  of  France,  and 
that  Spain  continues  and  is  determined  to  preserve  a  neutra- 
lity. My  honourable  friend,  with  his  usual  ability  and  zeal^ 
has  followed  this  information,  by  earnestly  pressing  the  noble 
Lord  to  make  some  proposition  in  Parliament,  tending  to  a 
full  reconciliation  with  the  colonies ;  because,  said  he,  if 
from  any  accident  Spain  should  depart  from  her  neutraUty, 
and  be  drawn  in  as  a  principal  in  the  war,  America  will  refosc 
to  treat  upon  any  terms ^  To  strengthen  this  argument,  my 
honourable  friend  has  stated  the  very  formidable  naval  force 
of  Spain,  to  shew  that  we  should  be  over-matched  by  such  an 
union  of  powers  as  France,  Spain,  and  America.  I  difier  in 
part  from  my  honourable  friend,  both  in  his  fafts  and  conclu- 
sions. I  have  strong  doubts  that  America  would  not  treat,  be- 
cause the  condition  precedent,  that  they  would  not,  has  already 
aAually  taken  place,  for  Spain  is  no  longer  a  neutral  or  me- 
diating power  ;  all  neutrality  and  mediation  is  over,  and  that 
within  a  few  days.  The  treaty  is  determined  very  recently, 
within  less  than  a  week,  perhaps  five  days.  I  agree  with  my 
honourable  friend  that  Spain,  as  she  is  now  aftually  leagued 
with  France,  will  turn  the  scale  against  us;  but  I  do  not  de- 
spond, could  we  get  rid  of  the  American  war.  We  often  con^ 
tended  with  those  powers,  and  vanquished  them  on  our  pro^ 
per  element,  the  ocean;  and  I  trust  still,  if  we  are  united^  crux* 
councils  wisely  and  vigorously  conducled,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  called  forth,  that  we  are  able  to  resist  their  utmost 
efforts.  If  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  restored ;  if  a 
dangerous  court  system  was  broken ;  if  the  influence  of  the* 
crown  was  regulated  and  limited  within  its  due  and  constitu-r 
tional  bounds,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  despair ;  but  the 
instant  is  critical ;  the  moment  must  be  seized ;  recall  your 
troops  from  A  merica  ;  if  she  will  not  treat  upon  a  political 
connc(^t:io;i,  as  soon  as  she  perceives  the  House  of  Bourbon 
ieat^ued  for  our  total  destruction,  she  will  desist  from  all  eh- 
mity,  and  fon/et  all  former  ihjuricis;  she  will  feel  all  the  emtH 
tions  of  a  child  for  the  miseries  of  a  liarsh  or  misled  parent; 
but  tvzn  were  she  to  observe  a  n^'utrality,  I  would  not  despiir 
but  we  should  prevail  in  tli:!  coTitest.  She  must  at  once  per- 
ceive that  it  is  no  longer  a  strug;^le  for  her  liberties,  but  a  plan, 

concerted 
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concerted  between  our  natural  enemies^  to  ereft  schemes  of 
ambition  ami  endless  destru^on  on  the  ruins  of  her  once  kind 
and  indulgent  parent. 

I  repeat  once  more,  that  all  negociation  is  at  an  end,  that 
Spain  is  openly  leagued  with  France.  The  noble  Lord  knows 
It.  I  call  upon  him  to  contradifk  me;  if  he  does  not,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted.— If  so,  then  I  eamesly  implore  the  noble 
Lord  not  to  lose  a  moment's  time,  but  instantly  seize  an  oc- 
casion which  the  interval  of  a  very  few  days  may  place  for  ever 
beyond  his  reach.  The  fate,  of  the  empire,  the  existence  of 
this  country  depend  upon  celerity,  vigour,  and  union  in  this 
very  important  concern. 

I  have  but  one  word  more  to  add ;  my  honourable  friend 
has  stated  the  naval  force  of  Spain,  I  believe,  very  correftly; 
for  I  have  a  list  myself  in  my  hand  which  confirms  it.     At 

{iresent  we  are  superior  to  France  in  the  ocean  and  the  West 
ndies,  and  I  believe  in  the  East.  We  are  inferior  only  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where,  most  certainly,  our  two  impor- 
tant fortresses  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  House  of  Bourbon;  and 
for  this  single  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  we  cannot  at  present 
send  a  single  officer  or  man  there,  unless  we  can  be  happy 
enough  to  smuggle  him  in  a  rum  puncheon  or  brandy  cask. 
But  Spain,  says  my  honourable  friend,  with  forty  or  forty- 
eight  ships  of  the  line  in  Europe,  will  give  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon  a  decided  majority — granted  ;  and  that,  in  its  pro- 
bable consequences,  urges  me  to  press  the  matter  more  seri- 
ously on  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon;  because,  if  the 
empire  of  the  sea  once  leaves  us,  our  distant  dependencies  must 
fallow  of  course.  It  is  true  the  East  Indies  is  able  to  defeixl  it- 
self, so  is  the  West ;  but  no  longer  than  we  shall  maintain  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  If  the  House  of  Bourbon  have  a  superiority 
in  the  European  seas,  that  superiority  will  soon  extend  itself 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  because,  having  it  in  their  power 
to.  cut  off  all  supplies  of  men,  ordnance,  naval  stores,  &c.  those 
places  must  necessarily  submit  in  time,  be  their  local  strength 
eycr  so  equal.  Dispatch  is  therefore  the  only  thing  that  can 
save  us  from  impending  ruin,  and  the  intention  of  pressing  it 
forcibly  upon  the  noble  Lord  was  the  true  cause  of  giving  the 
committee  so  much  trouble. 

He  concluded  with  a  few  words  on  the  critical  and  dange- 
rous state  of  Ireland. 

June  1. 
Lord  Noirth  delivered  the  following  message  from  the  King: 
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George  Rex. 

His  Majesty  relying  on  the  experienced  zeal  and  affeAion 
of  his  faithful  commonsj  and  considering^  in  this  critical  con- 
junfture,  that  emergencies  may  arise,  and  be  attended  by  the 
most  dangerous  consequences,  if  proper  means  should  not  be 
immediately  applied  to  prevent  or  defeat  them,  is  desirous  that 
this  house  will  enable  him  to  defray  any  extraordinary  ex^ 
pences  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred,  on  account  of  military 
services  for  the  year  1779,  and  to  take  all  such  measures  as 
the  exigency  of  afiairs  may  require. ,  G.  R. 

His  Lordship  moved  to  refer  the  message  to  the  committee 
of  supply. 

Report  from  the  committee  of  yesterday,  that  2071/.  re- 
maining in  the  exchequer,  surplus  of  the  sinking  fund,  be 
applied  towards  the  supply. 

That  207,063/.  reipaining  in  the  exchequer,  exclusive  of 
the  sinking  fimd,  be  applied  towards  the  supply.         ■ 

That  the  produce  of  the  duties  arising  from  gum  seneca^ 
before  the  5th  of  April  1780,  be  ap^ied  towards  the  supply. 

That  1,500,000/.  be  raised  by  loa%j  or  exchequer  bills. 

That  1,900,000/.  be  raised  by  exchequer  bilk. 

All  agreed  to. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
American  correspondence,  F.Montague, Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Earl  of  Harrington  Called  in  and  examined  by  General 
Burgoyne. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  your  Lordship  serve  in  America  in 
the  campaign  1777? 

A.  I  was  captain  in  the  29th  regiment  of  foot,  and  went 
on  the  expedition  with  General  Burgoyne,  with  the  command 
of  the  grenadier  company.  I  was  afterwrards  appointed  super- 
numerary aiJ-de-camp  to  the  General. 

Q.  While  ailing  as  Captain  of  the  grenadier  company,  was  * 
you  at  the  action  of  Hubertcn  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Wlmt  was  the  behaviour  of  the  enemy  on  that  day? 

A.  They  behaved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  a^ioQ,  with  a  ' 
great  deal  of  spirit-,  but,  on  the  British  trcrops  rushing  on  them 
with  their  bayonets,  they  gave  way  in  great  confusion. 

Q.  From  the  nature  of  the  counti-y,  was  it  practicable  to 
pursue  the  enemy  farther  than  they  were  pursued  on  that  oc- 
casion ? 

A.  Certainly  not ;  I  think  we  ran  some  risk  even  in  pur- 
suing tliem  so  far. 

A.  Had 
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Qj  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  expedition  to  Ben- 
nington was  much  desired  by  General  Reidcsel,  and  that  it 
WM  ins  wish  to  have  it  conducted  by,  Lieutenant*  Colonel 
Baum? 

-  A,  It  was  always  imagined  in  the  army  that  it  was  his  wish, 
and  that  Colonel  Baum  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it 
in  compliment  to  him4 

Qj  Did  you  know  the  corps  of  British,  commanded  by 
Captain  Fraser,  which  made  part  of  that  expedition  i 

A.  They  were  volunteers  from  the  British  regiments,  and 
also  stood  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  army,  from  their 
gallant  behaviour  on  all  occasions. 

Q;  Do  you  remember  General  Burgoyne's  visiting  the  de- 
tachmefli;  after  it  was  assembled^  and  conferring  with  Colonel 
Baum^ 

A.  I  do. 

Qj  Did  Colonel  Baum  appear  satisfied  with  the  strength 
of  his  corps  i 

A.  I  conversed  with  Colonel  Baum,  and  with  several  oili- 
cers  under  his  command,  and  they  appeared  perfectly  satis- 
fied, at  least  I  heard  no  complaints  from  them  ;  the  only 
anxiety  they  expressed  was  lest  the  destination  of  that  corps 
should  become  known  to  the  enemy. 

Q,  Does  your  Lordship  remember  GenerMBurgoyne's  re- 
ceiving in  the  night  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Col.  Baum,  expressing 
that  he  found  the  enemy  in  greater  force  than  he  expected.' 

A»  I  do. 

Qj  Do  you  remember  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  General  Bur- 
goync*s  aid-de-camp,  being  sent  with  orders  to  Cjlonel  Brie- 
men  to  march  immediately  to  support  him  ^ 

A.  I  do. 

Qj  Did  you  communicate  the  same  order  to  Gen.  Reide- 
sel  at  the  same  time  ^ 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Brferaen's  the  nearest  corps  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  that  support  ^ 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  Brigadier. General  Fraser  at  all  times  treat  yogr 
Lordship  with  great  confidence  ? 

A.  I  was  often  with  Gen.  Fraser,  and  he  frequently  talked, 
without  reserve,  upon  matters  which  he  was  not  particularly 
bound  to  conceal  2  thefrc  were  certain  matters  of  intelligence 
which  it  would  have  been  improper  for  him  to  mention  to 
any  body.  In  this  case  I  cannot  boast  so  much  of  his  coiiii- 
dence  as  to  suppose  that  he  would  haveopened  his  mind  to  me, 
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on  matters  which  he  would  have  concealed  from  the  rest  of 
his  friends* 

Q.  Have  you  dot  frequently  been  present  when  General 
Burgoyne  and  General  Fraser  discussed  the  objea  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  conversed  freely  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time? 

A.  I  have. 

Q;  Did  your  Lordship  ever,  in  presence  or  absence  of 
General  Burgoyne,  hear  General  Fraser  express  a  disappro* 
'  bation  of  passing  the  Hudson's  river  ? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Qj  Do  you  know  or  believe  that  the  idea  of  forcing  our 
way  to  Albany  was  prevalent  through  the  army  ? 

A.  In  every  conversation  I  had,  with  different  officers  of 
the«nny,  I  never  remember  once  to  have  heard  iffdoufated 
but  that  we  were  to  force  our  way. 

Q.  Did  the  army  pass  the  Hudson's  river  with  alacrity  ? 
.'    A.  It  is  impossible  for  any  army  to  have  been  in  higher 
spirits  than  they  were  at  that  time,  or  more  desirous  of  com- 
ing to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy. 

Qj  Do  you  not  conceive  that  to  have  remained  posted  be- 
hind the  Hudson's  river,  at^'the  time  the  army  passed  it  and 
advanced,  would  have  cast  a  damp  on  the  spirits  of  tbatanny 
and  a  reflection  on  their  General  ? 

A.  From  the  eagerness  of  the  army  to  advance,  and  the 
great  uneasiness  that  was  discernible  through  it  onever>-  delay , 
I  apprehend  that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  and  I  think 
that  General  Burgoy  ne*s  character  would  not  have  stood  very 
high,  either  with  the  army,  this  country,  or  the  enemy,  bad 
he  iialted  at  Fort  Edward. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  march  up  to  the  enemy  on  the 
J 9th of  September? 

A.  ^  do.  • 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  describe  it  ? 

A.  The  army  marched  in  three  divisions ;  the  German 
line,  flanking  the  artillery  and  baggage,  pursued  the  course  of 
the  river  through  the  meadows,  and  formed  the  left  hand  divi- 
sion. The  British  line  marched  parallel  to  it,  at  some  dis* 
tance,  throiigh  the  woods,  and  formed  the  centre  division. 
Gen.  Fraser's  corps,  with  tlie  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of 
the  Germans,  were  obliged  to  make  a  large  detour  through  the 
woods,  and  formed  the  right  hand  division  or  column.  -Be- 
yond this,  on  the  right,  there  were,  as  I  understand)  flanking 
parties  of  light  infantry  and  pfovinciais^ 

Qj  Was  the  country  oyer  which  the  arn*jr  passed  iater- 
sected  with  a  deep  ravine  J       - 

A.  It 
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A.  It  WM  one  of  the  deepest  I  ever  saw*. 

Qj  Which  column  was  first  attacked  ? 
'  A.  The  advanced  p^rty^  consisting  of  the  picquets  of  the 
centre  column^  being  sent  forwards  under  the  ^om^iand  of 
Major  Forbes,  to.«plpre  the  way  by  which  that  column  was 
to  pass,  fell  in  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  rebels  posted 
ina  faouse^and  behind  fences,  which  they  attacked,  and  after 
a  great  deal  of  fire  the  detachment  nearly  drove  in  the  body 
of  rebels  ;  but,  on  finding  that  the  woods  quite  round  them 
were  filled  with  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  main  body. 

Q.  Was  the  march  so  performed  that,  when  General  Bur- 
goyne  formed  the  line  of  the  British  infantry.  General  Tra- 
iler's corps  were  ready  upon  their  rigbt^o  support  them  I 

A.  General  Fraser,  on  hearing  the  fire  of  Major  Forbes's 
party,  detached  two  companies  to  support  them,  which  came 
up  just  after  that  engagement  was  over ;  and,  on  tlieir  appear*, 
ance,  the  enemy  finding  that  our  troops  were  in  strength, 
quitted  the  post  they  had  before  occupied,  and  immediately 
after  this  the  whole  line  was  formed  with  the  utmost  regula- 
rity ;  I  would  explain  that,  when  I  speak  of  the  line,  i  do 
not  include  the  left  hand  column,  w^btcji  was  composed  of 
Germans^  and  which  did  not  come  into  the  line  or  into  action 
lill  late  in  the  day. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  action  last  ? 

A.  From  three  o'jclock,  I  think,  till  very  near  eight. 

Qj  How  long  were  the  aoth,  ^ist,  and  62d  regiments  jtn* 
gaged? 

A.  During  the  greatest  part  of  that  time. 

Qj  Was  the  actio|i  well  disputed  t>y  the  enemy  i 

A.  It  wa^  very  obstinately. 

Q.  Was  your  Lordship  near  the  person  of  General  Bur- 
goyne  during  that  action,  except  when  you  were  employed 
to  carry  orders  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Were  not  different  attempts  made  by  the  General 's 
orders  to  charge  the  enemy  with  bayonets,  and  did  not  those 
attempts  fail  by  the  heaviness  of  the  enemy's  fire  and  thick- 
ness of  the  woods  ? 

A.  There  were  many  attempts  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
they  all  failed,  except  the  last,  when  the  British  troops  finally 
drove  them  out  of  the  field;    . 

Q.  When  p«rt  of  the  Gemsan  troops  did  get  intq  action 
jtbat  day  undor  General  Reidesel,  how  did  they  behavT^i 

O2  A.I 
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A,  I  heard  their  behaviour  spoke  of  in  the  highest  terms; 
they  marched  up  to  the  enemy  with  great  coolness  and  stea- 
diness, and  gave  them,  as  I  was  told,  three  vollies  by  word 
of  command  from  their  officers. 

Qj  Can  your  Lordship  speak  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
three  British  regiments,  the  62d  in  particular  ? 

A.  The  loss  was  very  considerable,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
the  numbers. 

Qj  Were  those  three  British  regiments  in  a  condition  to 
have  attacked  the  enemy  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  Their  numbers  were  so  reduced  that  I  apprehend  they 
were  not. 

Q.  From  the  loss  of  killed  and  wounded,  particularly  of 
officers,  would  it  have  been  desirable  to  have  brought  those 
three  regiments  into  action  for  the  next  ten  days  ? 

A.  In  less  than  ten  days  the  state  of  those  regiments  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  much  mended,  and  I  therefore 
apprehend,  that  if  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  brought 
into  action  the  next  morning,  their  inability  would  have  still 
continued  for  those  ten  days. 

Q.  Had  the  army  made  a  movement  to  gain  the  .left  of  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  before  the  redoubts  were  constructed 
that  commanded  tlie  plain  near  the  river,  would  not  all  the 
batteaux,  stores,  and  hospitals,  have  been  exposed  to  al?- . 
tack  ^ 

A.  It  certainly  would  have  been  so, 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  scarcity  of  forage  on  tho  west 
side  oF  the  river  ? 

A.  I  do  perfectly. 

Q.  Would  not  the  bridge  of  boats,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  foraging  to  the  east  side^  have  also  been  exposed 
before  the  redoubts  above  mentioned  were,  raised? 

A.  They  certainly  would,  had  it  not  been  for  those  re- 
doubts,  and  a  work  called  the  tefe  du  pont^  which  was  raised 
for  the  protection  of  the  bridge. 

Qj  Do  yoa  recollect  how  long  it  took  to  raise  those  re- 
doubts, to  throw  the  bridge,  and  raise  the  tite  du  pent* 

A.  If  I  recollect  right,  the  bridge  itself  was  finished  in  one 
night ;  the  making  and  completing  the  other  works  took 
some  days* 

QL:  Does  your  Lordship  remember  Gen.  Burgoyne  meri-^ 
tioning  to  you,  in  confidence,  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  bis  hourly  expectation  of  his  attacking 
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the  highlands^  and  his  opinion  that  his  success  there  must 
dislodge  the  enemy  without  attacking  their  entrenchments  ? 

A.  I  perfectly  recollect  the  General's  mentioning  all  this 
to  me. 

Q.  Was  you  near  General  Burgoyne  in  the  action  of  th^ 
7th  of  October, 

Aif  I  was. 
»      Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  orders  you  carried  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  were  they  ' 
.  Ai  The  first  orders  I  recollect  to  have  carried  were,  to 
post  fifty  men  under  the  command  of  a  captain  of  the  20th 
regiment  to  the  left  of  the  detachment  of  the  army,  in  order, 
ii^  some  sieasure,  to  join  them  to  the  advanced  works  of.  Ge- 
neral Eraser's  camp,  and  in  case  of  any  accident  to  protect 
the  detachment^  should  they  find  it  necessary  to  retire  thither. 
The  next  orders  I  carried  were  to  Major  General  Phillips, 
at  the  end  of  the  action,  acquainting  him  that  as  that  detach- 
roent  seemed  much  disordered,  from  the  enemy  having  turned 
both  their  flanks,  that  it  was  necessary  to  draw  it  as  soon  as 
possible  back  to  the  camp,  which  seemed  menaced  with  an 
attack  i  the  care  of  this  General  Burgoyne  committed  to 
General  Phillips,  while  l;ie  himself  returned  to  the  camp  in 
order  to  take  proper  measures  for  its  defence.  On  our  return 
thither,  the  works  of  the  camp  were  actually  attacked,  as 
General  Burgoyne  had  foreseen,  and  I  was  then  employed 
to  collect  what  tropps  I  should  meet»  and  to  order  them  to 
those  parts  where  they  were  most  wanted.  Soon  after  this 
the  enemy  having  got  round  the  right  of  our  camp,  we  ex- 
pected an  attack  upon  our  rear,  and  I  then  was  dispatched 
with  orders  from  General  Burgoyne  to  Brigadier-General 
Hamilton,  for  all  the  works  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  which 
had  been  previously  constructed,  to  be  manned  with  such 
soldiers  as  he  could  spare  from  tlie  defence  of  the  front. 

Qj  Does  your  Lordship  know  what  orders  Sir  Francis 
Clarke  was  charged  with  at  the  time  he  received  his  wound  ?' 

A.  1  m^t  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  as  I  was  searching  for  General 
PhiUips,  and  acquainted  him  with  my  orders,  telling  him,  at 
the  sam^  time,  that,  as  the  thickness  of  the  wood  might  pre- 
vent my  finding  General  Phillips  directly,  I  wished  he  would 
assist  me,  in  order  that  no  .time  might  be  lost  in  delivering 
those  ofders;  that  was, the  last  time  I  saw  Sir  Francis  Clarke, 
an4'i  believe  thaf  «gon  afterwards  he  received  the  wound  ot 
wi;iich  tie  died. 

O  3  Q,  Was 
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Q.  Wa^  It  dark  before  General  Burgbyii6  had  a  certainty 
that  Colonel  Brieman  was  killed,  and  his  post  carried  by  the 
enemy  ? 

A.  It  was  so  dark  that  the  officer,  who  I  believe  first 
brought  the  intelligence  of  it,  seeing  a  number  of  men  round 
the  fires  of  that  <^mp,  took  them  for  Germans,  and  was  not 
convinced  of  hjp  error  till  he  was  fired  upon  by  them,  as  they 
proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  enemy  who  had  forced  the 
works. 

Qj  Did  General  Burgoyne  use  any  efforts  to  rally  the 
Germans  who  were  returning  from  action,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  recover  Colonel  Brieman's  post. 

A*  He  certainly  did  his  utmost  endeavours  for  that  pur« 
pose,  which,  however,  were  ineffectual,  from  the  darkness  of 
che  night  and  the  entire  confusion  in  which  they  were. 

Q.  Were  any  other  troops  at  hand  that  could  have  been 
spared  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  There  certainly  were  not ;  every  regiment  was  occu- 
pied in  defence  of  its  own  lines,  which  were  not  certainly 
over  manned. 

Q.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  do  you  recollect  seeing  Ge- 
neral Reidesel  about  the  time  that  the  Germans  on  the  left  6i 
the  British  artillery  were  giving  Way  i 

A.  I  do. 

Qj  Was  not  General  Reidesel  exerting  himself  to  restore 
order  in  his  troops, 

A.  General  Reidesel  appeared  to  me  to  have  behaved  on 
that  occasion  in  every  way  as  became  a  brave  and  intelligent 
officer. 

.  Q.  Was  the  retreat  of  the  army  in  the  night  of  the  7th 
made  in  good  order,  aad  a  new  position  takeh  by  the  time  it 
was  day  light? 

A.  It  certainly  was. 

Q.  Was  the  army  under  arms  the  whole  day  of  the  8th, 
aful  in  continual  expectation  of  action? 

A.  They  were,  and  indeed  were  cannonaded  during  the 
greatest  part  of  that  day,  and  the  advanced  corps  in  particu- 
lar, who  were  posted  on  a  hill,  were  under  almost  a  conti- 
nual fire  from  the  rifle-men  of  the  enemy. 

Qj  Do  you  redollect  the  circumstance  of  General  Fras^i 
funeral  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  U 

A.  Ido,  perfectly  well;  the  redoubt  in  which  he  Was  bu- 
ried was  very  heavily  cannonaded  during  the  ceremony,  and, 
even  previous  to  this,  they  fired  at  those  who  attended  the 

corpse 
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corpseoQ  it»  way  thither^  which  I  suppose  was  accidental, 
and  proceeded  £rom  the  eneniy  seeing  a. number  of  people 
together. 

Q,  Who  were  the  chief  persons  who  attended  the  fu* 
neral  ? 

A.  All  the  generals  of  the  army,  their  aid-de-camps,  and 
I  btelieve  all  those  who  were  not  attached  to  any  particular 
post,  which  at  that  time  were  very  few, 

Q.  Was  the  retreat  of  the  army,  on  the  night  of  the  9th, 
and  on  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  of  the  pth,  made  in 
good  order? 

A-  It  was  made  in  perfect  good  order. 

Q.  What  was  the  weather  on  the  day  of  the  gth  ? 

A.  Exceeding  wet. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  the  troops,  in  point  of  fatigue^i 
when  they  arrived  at  Saratoga' 

A.  They  certainly  must  have  been  much  feitigued,  from 
the  length  of  time  they  had  been  under  arms,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  occasioned  by 
the  rains. 

Q.  When  it  was  day -light  the  next  morning,  did  you  see 
any  part  of  the  enemy  upon  the  plain  at  Saratoga,  on  the 
ground  where  our  artillery  was  afterwards  posted? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect* 

Q,  Does  '  your  Lordship  recollect  seeing  a  corps  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's  River,  opposite  to 
Saratoga ' 

A.  Perfectly  well,  and  they  seemed  in  force. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  a  battery 
opening  from  that  corps  i 

A.  I  do  perfectly  well :  the  General  [General  Phillips] 
and  several  other  gentlemen  were  at  dinner ;  we  were  all 
obliged  to  remove,  from  finding  ourselves  in  the  range  of 
that  battery. 

Q.  We  being  in  the  range  of  that  battery,  must  it  not  ne- 
cessarily have  commanded  the  ford  on  the  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  It  certainly  did  command  that  ford  ? 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sutherland  being 
sent  with  the  detachment  of  regulars  and  provincials  from 
Saratoga,  to  cover  a  party  of  workmen  employed  to  repair 
bridges  and  render  the  road  practicable  ? 

A.  I  perfectly  recollect  it. 
.    Q^  Do  you  recollect  for  what  reason  Colonel  Sutherland 
viand  the  regulars  were  recalled  i 
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A.  I  understoot}  it  was  on  the  appi^easion  of  an  action. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  recollect  difiPerent  icouts  bring- 
ing reports  of  theenemy  being  in  possesfii6n  of  the  country 
between  Saratoga  and  Fort  Edward,  on  both  sides  the  river  i 

A.  I  Ho. 
"  Q^/  Do  you  temerfibier  General  Borgoy nei  mentioning  in 
confidence  to  you,  different  ideas  of  forcing  the  ford  over 
Hudson's  Rivei*,  of  cutting  a  way  by  the  enemy  a  right,  and 
attempting  a  rapid  march  to  Albany^  or  by  a  night  march  to 
•^ain  the  fords  above  Fort  Edward  ^  .       ' 

A.  I  do  perfectly  remember  that  he  menUoned  to  me  all 
those  ideas/  •  .      v .. 

CL.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  offer  made  by  General  PhiU 
lipeto  make  his  way  to  Ticonderoga  with  a  body  of  troops  • 
/  A.  No.    ' 

Qj  In  the  intimacy  in  which  you  lived  with  Major  Gene- 
ral Phillips,  myself,  and  the  officers  in  General  Phillips's 
family;  do  you  not  think  you  should  have  heard  of  such  an 
offer,  had  it  been  made  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  that  I  should  have  heard  of  it. 

•Q.  Did  your  Lordship  hear  of  General  Phillips  offering  to 
attempt  an  escape  through  the  woods  with.one  or  two  guides, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
of  Ticonderoga,  for  the  future  defence  of  the  place  ? 

A.  I  heard  it  mentioned  since  I  came  to  England^  in  some 
common  conversation,  but  I  never  heard  it  hinted  at  while  I 
was  in  America. 

Q.  The  day  before  the  council  of  the  generals  and  field* 
officers  was  called,  can  you  speak  of  the  state  of -thin|t*  *^ 
general  at  Saratoga  ? 

'  A.  The  state  oJF  our  army  was  certainly  as  bad  as  possible. 
Their  numbers  were  few,  tlieir  provisions  short,  and  their 
position  not  a  good  one,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  rose  to  the  distance  of  some  miles,  oije  hill  over-top- 
ping that  which  was  next  to  it,  -       •     "* 

Q.  Do  you  kiiow  any  officer  of  that  army  who,  in  ih<tt  situ- 
ation, thought  we  had  a  right  to  more  than  honourable  terms  ? 

A.  Oilr  situation,  in  the  apprehension  of  every  one  th^re 
with  whom  I  conversed,  did  not  intitle  us  to  mare. 

Qj  Did  the  army  in  general  look  on  the  terms  obtained, 
namely  the  power  of  serving  thdr  country  in  other  places, 
to  be  as  advantageous 'as  well  as  honourable,  and  more  thaa 
they  haH  a  right  to  expect? 

A..  I  believe  they  certainly 'did^  and  tbait  few  people  in  the 
army  expected  so  good  t€rms  as  those  which  were  granted, 

-  ExamU 
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Ex^mtMdhy  •ihert^imiers  cfthi  commitUtj  and  by  General 
'"  ■  ■  - :  -  Burgoyne  uccashnqlly, 

-  .'.Qtf.  Did  the  -Indians  leave  the  army  till  after  the  battle  oi  . 
Bennington '      -  * 

A.  Great  numbers  did,  and  at  many  different  times. 

Q..  Wer^  not  some  Indians  on  the  expedition  to  Ben« 
niflgton^ 

A.  There  were, 

Q,.  Was  the  expedition  originally  sent  out  to  Bennington  > 

A.  My  situation  in  the  army  not  entitling  me  to  be  in  the 
touncil  of  war>  and  not  being  employed  in  tiiat  expedition^ 
I  was  of  course  not  entrusted  with  the  orders  that  were  given 
to  Colonel  Baum. 

Q,  Hav^  you.  reason  to  suppose  that  General  Reid^el 
or  Colonel  Baum  had  a  particular  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
4he  country,  so  as  to  make  it  proper  to  give  Colonel  Baum 
the  command  of  that  expedition  ? 

A.  1  believe  there  was  no  officer  in  that  army  of  suiTicent 
rank  to  have  commanded  such  an  expedition,  who  ever  had 
been  in  i:-;.t  .particular  part  of  the  country. 

Qj  I'he  intention  of  the  expedition  being,  as  appears  by 
the  papers  on  the  table,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country,  was  that  part  of  the  country  peopled 
with  Germans,  as  many  other  parts  of  the  country  are  J; 

A»  I  can't  exactly  speak  to  the  description  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  as  I  was  never  there  myself ;  but  there  were 
employed  on  that  expedition  numbers  of  provincials,  many 
of  whom  were  of  that  very  country  ;  and  I  apprehend  that 
t^common  soldiers  of  a  regular  army  are  not  the  imme- 
diate people  who  are  expected  to  sound  the  minds  of  any 
country  to  which  they  are  sent. 
-.:  Qj  As  your  Lordship  mentioned  the  alacrity  with  which 
,  the  army  passed  the  Hudson's  River,  did  the  army  in  general 
think  themselves  at  that  time  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of 
forcing  their  way  to  Albany  ? 

.     A.  The  opinions  of  an  army^  who  cannot  be  acquainted 
with  the  intelligence  that  has  been  received,  are  often  erro- 
-  neous.  The  army  was  in  high  spirits,  and  did  not,  I  believe, 
doubt  of  reaching  Albany. 

Q.  Pid  the  General  then  doubt  of  reaching  Albany  ? 
•   ;  A.  I  really  don't  know. 

.-   QL,    Were  the  rebels  entrenchments  completed  on  the 
ipth  of  September  ? 
A.  I  never  saw  the  entrenchments atall. 

Q.  How 
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Q.  How  was  our  army  employed  between  the  igth  of 
September  and  the  7tb  of  October  ? 

A.  The  army  itself  was  employed  in  strengthening  its 
position. 

Q.  Diet  it  take  the  army  18  days  to  strengthen  its  position 
before  it  made  any  movement  ? 

A.  I  can't  exactly  say.  They  were  working  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  works  were  executed  in  that  time  ? 

A.  There  were  numbers  of  redoubts  erected,  the  Me  du 
p^pitf  lines  before  the  camp,  out-works  to  the  lines,  in  which 
guanis  and  picquets  were  placed,  and  batteries. 

Q.  How  many  rerloubts  were  erected  ? 
•    A.  I  think  in  all  there  must  have  been  five  or  six. 

Q.  Was  the  erecting  those  works  full  employment  for 
18  days? 

A.  I  am  not  an  engineer,  or  I  certainly  should  endeavour 
to  answer  that  question. 

,Q.  Were  all  those  works  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  for 
aft  army  that  meant  to  march  forward  and  attack  the  enemy  i 

A.  They  were  necessary,  in  our  particular  sit«Mtion,  being 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy  to  whom  we  were  opposed, 
and  being  inferior  in  numbers. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  know  whether  the  enemy  thought 
it  necessary  to  fortify  themselves  with  redoubts  ^ 
"  A.  I  don't  know  what  the  species  of  their  fortifications 
was,  but  I  have  been  always  told  that  great  labour  had  been 
employed  in  their  works^  and  what  small  part  I  saw  of  them 
convinced  me  of  it. 

Q.  Had  you  not  information  from  deserters  or  friends  i^^  ' 
tbe  enemy  was  doing  ^ 

A.  My  situation  in  that  army  did  not  entitle  me  toiecdve 
that  intelligence:  When  any  person  came  to  me  to  inform  me 
that  be  had  been  employed  in  gaining  such  intelligence^  my 
doty  was  to  bring  him  to  the  General. 

<^Was  it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  the  army,  that  the 
enemy  received  reinforcements  between  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  7th  of  October  ^ 

A.  The  manner  of  receiving  intelligence  in  an  army  seF* 
dom  transpires ;  the  army,  might  guess,  but  Tbelieve  they  .. 
knew  nothing. 

Q.  Was  it  not  understood  that  the  rebels  had  suffered  a 
nach  greater  loss  than  the  King's  troops,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember 2 

A«  It  was. 

Q^  Was 
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Qj  Wm  not  chc  whole^  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  rcbd 
army  engaged?   . 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  apprehend  the  whole  was  not  engaged. 

Qj  Was  our  army  in  general,  in  your  apprehension,  in  as 
good  a  conditio!!  on  the  20th  of  September  as  'the  rebel  army, 
who  had  suffered  much  more  i 

A.  The  rebel  army  was  so  numerous  that  their  loss  wii 
not  equally  felt  with  oiirs. 

Q.  What  number  had  you  reason  to  suppose  the  rebd 
army  consisted  of  on  the  19th  6f  September  i 

A.  I  always  understood  they  were  yery  numerous;  I  never 
heard  their  number  exactly. 

Qa  Was  not  the  scarcity  oFforage  foreseen  by  everybody  ? 

A.  Those  with  whom  I  conversed  did  not  foresee  it  to 
the  extent  in  which  we  experienced  it. 

Q.  Was  it  prudent,  in  your  Lordship's  opinion^  to  bring 
or  attempt  to  bring  upwards  of  ]  400  horses  to  attend  the  ar« 
my  in  a  country  so  destitute  of  forage  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  that  the  horses  in  our  army  were  thought 
too  numeK)us;  on  all  occasions  ajscarcity  of  them  was  com* 
plained  of. 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  many  horses  were  allowed  for  tfao 
baggage  of  each  regiment  i 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Does  yourXdfdship  know  how  many  horses  wereetn« 
ployed  about  the  train  of  artillery  ? 

A«  1  don't  recollect ;  but  the  returns  are  on  the  table. 

Q.  Was  the  heavy  artillery  brought  back  from  StilUWa- 
te^n  the  retreat  of  the  army  to  Saratoga? 

A.  We  had  lost  some  small  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  was 
brought  back  to  Saratoga . 

Q>  Did  the  bringing  back  of  that  artillery  delay  that  re* 
treat  or  not  ? 

A.  An  army  with  cannon  certainly  cannot  march  so  ra- 
pidly as  one  without  cannon  ;  but  cannon  always  creates  a 
delay  which  armies  have  been  content  to  put  up  with. 

Ci-  Was  it  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  army  retreated,  to  make  their  retreat  as  expedi- 
Uously  as  possible  ? 

A.  The  army  appeared  to  me  that  it  did  make  its  retreat 
as  expcditioiMly  as  possible. 

Qc  Would  the  leaving  of  heavy  artillery  behind,  in  your 
opinion,  have  made  a  difference  of  four  miles  in  the  march  i  . 

A.  I  can't 
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A.  I  can't  conceive  that  it  would ;  the  enemy  were  in 
force  behind  us ;  not  having  numbers  to  contend  with  them^ 
i£  would  have  been  a  very  desperate  circumstance  to  have 
abandoned  our  cannon  in  case  of  an  attack. 
,  Q.  Were  the  heavy  artillery,  in  effect,  of  any  use  in  that. 
retreat  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect,  as  it  happened,  that  they  were  of  any 
other  use  than  that  of  their  not  being  turned  against  us?, 

Q.  Might  not  those  cannon  have  been  spiked,  and  their 
trunnions  have  been  knocked  off,  to  have  rendered  them  use- 
fess? 

A.  I  understand  that  the  spikes  in  cannon  are  easily  re-^ 
moved ;  and  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  I  believe  almost 
art  impossibility,  with  any  tools  that  are  carried  in  an  army, 
to  knock  off  the  trunnions  of  brass  cannon. 

Qj  Might  not  the  retreat  ha'v'e  been  accelerated  by  leaving 
fcchind  a  great  part  of  the  baggage? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  would :  I  do  not  rememba:  that  we 
were  stopped  on  account  of  any  particular  impediment. 

Q.  Does  your  Lordship  know  at  what  time  iruelligence 
was  received  in  General  Burgoyne's  army  of  the  failure  of 
Colonel  St.  Leger's  expedition  ? 

A.  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  the  month  of  August. 

Q^.  Was  not  that  before  the  passing  of  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  date  of  receiving  that  ihteU 
Iigence. 

Qj  Was  it  in  the  month  of  August  ? 

A.I  can't  t^U — I  heard  of  it  some  time  after  by  accident. 

Q,.  Was  there  any  heavy  artillery  with  the  army,  properly 
so  called? 

A.  There  was  none  of  the  heavy  sort — ^We  had  medium 
twelve-pounders,  and  two  twenty  four-pounders,  which  we 
fnok  from  the  enemy  at  Quebec,  which  were  very  much 
lighter  than  those  twelve-pounders. 

Q.  From  the  state  of  the  fatigue  of  the  troops  when  they 
arrived  at  Saratoga,  do  you  apprehend  they  could  have  con- 
tinued their  march  though  there  had  been  no  artillery  ? 

A.  The  army  was  certainly  very  much  fatigued  :  I  believe 
they  could  have  got  but  very  little  farther ;  they  certatnljr 
Were  not  in  a  state  for  a  Ion?  march. 

Q^.  If  the  battle  expected  at  Saratoga  had  been  on  the  plain, 
would  not  the  heaviest  artillery  we  had  have  been  one  of  our 
i>cst  dependencies  ? 

A.  It  certainly  would  ;  it  would  have  given  us  a  manifest 
superiority  in  that  particular, 

Q,  If 
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Q.  If  the  army  had  not  been  provided  with  the  number 
of  horses  they  had,  by  what  means  would  their  provisions  or 
batteaux  have  been  transported,  in  places  where  the  river  was 
not  navigable  ^ 

A.  The  transport  of  the  batteaux  and  provisions  could  ncit 
certainly  have  been  carried  on. 

Q.  Were  there  not  such  places  on  the  Hudson's  River 
between  JFort  Edward  and  Albany  i 
A.  There  were. 

Qj  Is  it  hot,  at  any  rate,  a  principal  object  with  every  ar- 
my, and  of  a  retreating  one  in  particular,  to  preser\'e  their 
artillery  if  it  be  possible,  ,even  at  the  expenceof  some  labour 
and  delay,  and  for  the  use  they  ^  might  be  of  to  them  after* 
wards,  as  well  as  on  the  retreat  ? 

.     A.  I  apprehend  the  cannon  are  seldom  abandoned  but 
through  absolute  necessity. 

Qj.  Whether,  in  general,  you  can  inform  the  committee, 
whether  the  army  had  a  confidence  in  the  General  ? 

A.  They  certainly  had  a  confidence  in  the  General,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  th^y  have  altered  their  opinion. 

Q^.  Did  the  army  then  in  general,  and  the  officers  in  pai^. 
•ticular,  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  General's  con- 
duct, capacity  and  attachment  to  them  in  the  various  scenes 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  more  particularly  on  very  try- 
'  ing  occasions  i 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  any  officer  with  whom  I  have  had 
conversation,  has  ever  expressed  himself  in  different  terms, 
and  I  believe  there  never  was  an  army  more  deservedly  pleas- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  their  General.  J*  .  _ 
Q.  Whether  the  army  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  at  the 
General's  return  home:  that  is,  whether  they  thought  he 
came  with  any  purposes  not  friendly  to  them,  or  looked  oi> 
themselves  as  deserted  by  him  ? 

A.  I  was  not  with  the  anny  when   General  Burgoyite 

came  away,  but  I  have  conversed  with  many  officers  who 

have  come  from  it,  and  they  express  no  dissatisfaction  on  that 

.  head,  much  less  looked  on  or  considered  General  Burgoyije's 

intentions  as  inimical  to  them. 

Qj  What  was  the  state  of  the  American  artillery,  andhovr 
was  it  served  ? 

A.  Except  on  a  few  occasions,  I  do  not  remernber  their 
having  made  much  nse  of  their  cannon  :  I  thought  on  those 
occasions  that  they  served  them  slowly,  but  not  ill. 

Q.  Whether,  all  circumstances  considered;^  at  the  time  of 

the 
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the  afiEur  at  Saratoga,  the  retreat  of  the  ^army  was  practicable 
cuher  with  or  without  artillery  ? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  knpracticable. 

Q*  Whether,  after  the  convention  at  Saratoga,  you  went 
IP  Albany  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Qj  Whether  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  tiie~ 
jxature  of  the  country,  if  it  was  strong  or  woody,  cl^  cfr 
open  i  *  • 

A.  Very  strong  and  woody,  and  a  great  number  of  Kills. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance^ 

A.  I  don't  exactly  recollect :  about  tbirty-lvno  miles. 

Q.  Was  the  situation  of  Albany  a  strong  situation,  or  was 
it  commanded  by  hills  round  it  ^  ^ 

A«  The  situation  of  Albany  was  i.n  a  bottom,  very  much 
corpmanded.  ^ 

Cb  If  the  army  ]|iad  penetrated  to  Albany,  from  whsnce 
might  they  have  draWn  their  subsistence^  if  the  country  had 
been  against  them ' 

'  A.  I  don't  know  enough  of  the  country  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q,  Must  they  not  have  drawn  their  subsistence  iron  New 
York?  

A.  I  apprehend  so,  if  they  were  not  masters  of  the  Mo* 
bawk  country. " 

Q.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  extent  of 
clear  or  uncultivated  country  round  Albany  ? 

A.  I  can't  very  justly  describe  it,  not  having  gone  out  of 
the  town  of  Albany  from  the  time  I  came  into  it  till  I  em- 
barked for  New  Yprk. 

Q;  Do  you  think  that,  circumstanced  as  the  army  was 
after  the  engagement  on  the  19th  of  September,  it  would 
have  been  more  advantageous  to  have  returned  than  to  have  . 
staid  and  fortified  the  camp  i 

A.  As  matters  have  turned  out,  it  certainly  might,  butfl 
believe  no  one  thought  so  at  that  time.  [/f^tbtbfmif . 

Major  Fortes  called  in  and  examined  by  General  Bur- 
goyne.  ;. 

Q.  Was  you  major  of  the  9th  regiment,  and  present  with 
that  regiment  in  the  action  near  Fort  Anne  ?  * 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  behaviour  of  the  enemy  on  tbat  lOC* 
casibn?  ^;.jv 

A.  At  half  past  ten  in  the  morning  they  attacked  ms  in 
front  with  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire :  a  large  body  of 

thenCi 
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them  passed  the  creek  on  the  left,  fired  from  a  thick  wooA 
across  the  creek  on  the  left  flank  of  the  regiment.  They 
then  began  to  recross  the  creek  and  attack  us  in  the  rear. 
We  then  found  it  necessary  to  change  our  ground  to  prevent 
the  regiment  being  surrounded.  We  took  post  on  the  top  of 
a  high  hill  to  our  right :  as  soon  as  we  had  taken  post,  the 
enemy  made  a  very  vigorous  attack,  ¥^hich  continued  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  and  they  certainly  would  have  {orced 
us,  had  it  not  been  for  some  Indians  that  arrived  and  gave  the 
Indian  whoop,  which  we  answered  with  three  cheers.  The 
rebels  soon  after  that  gave  way. 

Qj  What  command  had  you  on  the  19th  of  September' 

A.  I  commanded  the  picquets  of  the  British. 

Q.  Was  you  attacked  on  the  march,  and  with  what  degree 
of  vigour  i 

A.  I  was  attacked  with  great  vigour  from  behind  railed 
fences  and  a  house  by  a  body  of  rifle-men  and  tight  iufaiu 

Q.  Was  you  wounded  In  that  affair  ? 

A.  Very  early  in  the  day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  General  Burgoyne  bringing  up  the 
British  line  to  support  you,  and  forming  at  the  first  opening 
of  the  wood  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  General  Fraser's  corps  arrive  precisely  in  time 
to  occupy  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the  British  line  when 
the  action  tegan  ? 

A.  It  did,  and  two  companies  of  light  infantry  came  to 
my  support. 

Q.  Where  did  General  Burgoyne  post  the  ninth  regi- 
ment J 

A.  As  soon  as  they  came  out  of  the  wood  they  filed  off 
to  the  ri^ht,  and  were  drawn  ofi^at  a  small  distance  from  the 
left  of  General  Fraser*s  corps,  with  orders  to  occupy  two 
houses,  one  company  in  each,  and  defend  them  to  the  last 
extremity. 

<i.  Had  you  an  opportunity  in  that  situation  to  obseive 
the  stress  of  the  action  r 

A."  I  had  while  we  remained  in  that  position. 

Q.  What  was  the  progress  of  it  ? 

A.  The  2Jst  and  62d  regiments  were  drawn  up  in  our 

left,  and  were  attacked-  ab<^ut  three  o'clock  on  the  same 

ground  where  the  picquets  had  been  attacked.     About  that 

....    .'-.■'  time 
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tiflfe  I  heard  a  gi^at  deal  of  firing  to  .my  right  with  the  kd* . 
vlriCed  corps,     iffn  officef  came  up  to  General 7Bur^yiit.{ 
aiid'^i^uainted  him  that  the  ehemy  were  endeavqurmg  to 
turn  the  ieft  of  the  6id  regiment,  on  Which  he  dispatch^lj 
an^'aid&Kle-camp  with  orders  to  the  20th' regimeRt  to  fprn)  m'I 
the  left  of  the  62d.     Immediately  after  ^ome  coihpapies  pf 
the  light  infantry  came  to  occupy  the  ground  the  oth  .wl^r^. 
drawn  up  on.     The  Qih  were  then  ordered  beliind  a  dee^ 
ravine  to  form  a  corps  de  reserve.     I  saw  nothing  jqI  this 
action  after  that.  -  -      ■ 

C>.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  ^th  regiment  oil  that,. 
day  before  they  sustained  any  loss  ?  .  . 

A.  On  the  15th  of  the  month  the  weekly  return  was  giyeq  , 
in,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  they  were  1250  and  odd 
rallk  and  file  fit  for  duty. 

Q.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  other  regimentt  in  the 
British  line^  .     '  .        *, 

A.  I  can't  speak  with  any  certainty,  as  I  did  not  sec  iBc 
returns;  but  on  talking  with  different  commanding  officers.  - 
the  four  British  regiments  were  about  1 100,  and  the  advaiKCua  " 
corps  about  1200. 

i^  Where  was  the  24th  regiment  ?        .  .     /'  . 

A,  With  the  advanced  corps.  ,* 

0% "  Where  was  the  47th  regiment  ?  '  -        ^^ 

A.  Six  companies  of  the  47th  regiment  that  were  Witl|. 
that  army  were  employed  as  a  guard  to  the  batteauz  and;prQ^  ^ 
visft>hs,-  and  two  with  the  advanced  corps,  '      .  '     ^^     , 

Q,.  Where  were  the  other  two  companies  of  thailt  «gl?  " 
mcnt  left  ?  ...•■'     <l 

A^  One  at  Fort  George  and  another  at  an  island,  in  Lal^.^, 

Qj  Of  the  1100  which  composed' the  line. on  tli^'flay^ 
do  you  know  how  many  were  lost  and  disabled  iii  the..acl^    . . 
tioni  ,,      .     •  - 

A.  I  have  heard  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital  say,  that  tbere. 
were  more  than  500  of  the  whole. in  tiie  liospital,  but  \.Q9XkX^ 
speak  to  how  many  of  the  line.        "'     ''  ^        '  "">  ^\ 

Qj  Can  you  say  Jiow.  many  were^kiljecH  ,        ^  -  *ii     y 
A.  leant.  ■-*  "■/'/-    T"  '/"'"'•'      ^,^^ 

Q^  Can  you  say  how  man  v  offfc?f3^6re  kifletTand  WQUiu£^^ 
cd  ?  "^''Z  -;"-^  ''""■    '^  ;,  '.^V^ 

A.  I  can't  immediately.  •  jk  -    *  •    *'-^'  ■'■.r'-  t^^ 

Q;  Were  the  British  trbops  irf  a"  cdncCl^n  ti^Ij^yQ-Siy&pkg.'^ 
cd  as  enemy  in  entrenchments  tfterafo'  acfipn f     "  ^^..  ^ ,. .  /* 
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A«  After  thft  action  of  the  19th  I  went  to  thii  hospital  id 
get  my  wpunds  dressediand  did  not  join  the  regiment  till  ihe 
fiih  of  October :  I  cannot  therefore  give  an  opinion  of  my 
own)  biit  I  haV(  heard  sevc^ral. officers  say^  they  did  not 
think  it  would  have.been  prudent  or  rights  from  the  loss  they 
had  suitaihed  the  day  bi:fore« 

(L  ^id  the  regiments  begin  to  be  increased  in  their 
^b^ni^K  fVom  the  recdveted  men  to  any  considerable  degtee 
in  l^ss  than  eight  or  ten  days  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  was  at  the  hospital  at  the  time. 

.Q.  Being  in  the  hospital^  had  you  occasion  to  know  that 
the  regiments  were  stronger  from  the  receipt  of  their  reco'^ 
Vered  men  on  the  7tb  of  October,  than  they  were  at  anytime 
between  the  Idth  of  September  and  that  day  ? 

A.  I  know  that  several  men  were  discharged  from  the 
hospital  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  them  to  do  their  duty « 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  troops  arrive  at  Saratoga  ^ 

A«  About  eight  o'clock  at  night  on  the  9th. 

(^  Do  you  know  how  long  the  troops  had  then  been  un- 
der arms^  and  without  repose  or  regular  refreshment  i , 

A.  From  the  7th  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Had  they  been  in  action,  or  in  continual  expectation 
of  action  during  that  whole  time  ^ 

A.  I  was  in  the  front  of  the  army,  and  I  heard  a  j^reat 
deal  of  firing  in  the  rear,  and  we  constantly  expected  and 
hxiked  for  ah  attack. 

Q.  Did  the  battery  6f  the  etfetny,  on  the  other  side  of  thfe 
river  at  Saratoga,  command  the  ford  on  that  river  2 

A.  tt  iild. 

Q.  Was  the  ^und  ^uch  on  our  side  as  would  have  ena- 
bled 6uV  attilfet-y  to  have  silenced  that  battery  ^ 

A.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  it  could. 

Q.  Had  the  passage  of  the  ford  been  effected^  and  the  ar- 
tfny  fakv^  pix)ci^ded  towalfds  Fbrt  Edward  on  the  east  side  oi 
the  river,  must  they  not  necessarily  have  passed  Batten  Killf 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q^  iyt  ybu  r^maiiiber  the  ford  at  Batten  Kill  ? 

A.  Yfes. 

Q.  Would  it  ha^  btea  possible  for  the  army  to  have 
Ipassed  thai  ford  without  artfllrry  to  cover  them«  and  th^ 
coemy  iHMted'on  the  other  tide ' 

A.  Certainly  not.  I  had  an  oppoitunity  of  seeing  the 
aoth  r^tnent  pass  thai  ford  without  an  enemy  to  oppose. 
Ihemt  attd  they  took  a  cohsxderabktime,  owing  to  the  depth. 
of  the  water^  the  rap&^y  of  the  cutrifit;  and  the  stones  be* 

VM.  Xll.  P  •  ing 
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ing  rjemark^ly  ^jpperyt  ^o  that  several  of  them  fell  in  the 

X^  Was  you  present  at  alLthe  icquncils  of  war  to  which 
the  field  ofiicei's  oiFthe  ari&J*  w^rex^ded  at  Saratoga  i 
.    A.  I  was.  ....;..■■ 

Qs  .Do  you  remeinber  Whether  Ceoeral.  B.urgoyi)e  jstated 
the  difficuhies  of  the  timey  and  that  he  mentioned  his  read!-* 
liess  to  undertake  any  measure  they  should  tl^iiik  for.the^ho- 
noiir  of  the  British  arms  f  .  ;  .     \     :  *- 

A.  I  do  remember  it. 

Qj  Was  the  council  unanimous  to  treat  with  the  encfny 
on  inoderate  terms  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q,  When  the  first  tertos  proposed  by  Genera]  (jrates  were 
read  to  them,  were  they  unanimous  to  reject  tbecn  ?  >     v  • 
.■    Ag.  They  were,  *      , 

'  Q; :  Aftier  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  coundl,that 
the  treaty  could  not  be  suspended  without  breach  of  faith^ 
Vrere  not  the  council  then  unanimous  to  sign  it  on  that  day  ^ 

A.  As  the  majority  of  the  council  had  giveu  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  public  faith  was  pledged,  the  council  thought 
l^t 'there  was.no  tinie  to  be  lost,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
iigneil  immediately.  ■   ^-  ,      ,  ;  , 

^f^min^dhy  other  members  efth  committee,  and  iy  General 
\7i   l/*^        .  .  f.  fiuTgpyne  occasionally.  ^ 
'  Q.  IJo  you  know  or  apprehend  that  the  rebels*  cuap..%vas 
completely  entrenched  on  the  ipth  of  Sept^mbier?  :.    . 
-^A,  I-dpiPi't  know.    ...  .    V  .  J     . 

*    fX-  Hadyp^  anyre^sc^i  tpb^lieye,  £rom  ii)fcnriiiaticQi>  diat 
ttiey  completed  their  entrenchmentf.a^ienafardsi?....  ■  .,  *■  k^ 

A.  I  understood  they  had;  I  dWt  speak  fnun^iamho;* 

T*ty.:-'-;       ■■' '    .•■^''■-    ■     '     •■    ■•   '^\--'      ^'.G*^' 
,,^  <i?jSlaifoa  msoj>  .to  tbink  that  the  T^^\»xp^\y^4Q»A-^ 
^slderable  reinforcements  between  the  ipth  of  S.eptiBiBbte  and 
the  7th  of  October  ?  .j  .■'<-     '\ 

,  A..  I -did  notijear  that.tbcy  hady  r;  ■-;,•..,•.  jC  > 
\  .Q^.^JSugpo$ing.ilv^jr^be)s  to  have  reeeivi^d^nfdrcemeiits, 
'^oijktd  any-fjicceasi^^ofstrength  toouraro^y,  from  the  rfeco- 
Aycry..o( ^jni^b^r^/SWC^  >up|>P8e  of  .^^O^diat.wefRii 
.the  .]^pii;a^>  );^&:,  og^ual^.to  a.  j^ix^ldfpet^ent  of  cvcai^OO  iBea 
reieay^^ty jthe ..enemy,!  .;-:,;  ^..(.-^^^^^    !;:.y..=  :  •  ^"-"^'^^  ^  V 

A.  1  "cannot  take  upon  me  to  say*,     v.  j    A. 

■.;;$^-f  r9»^j)eiQg  inih^  hos^^  how  ma&y  4Fthe 

/JOO  do  yon  judge  Joined  the  arwy  ?,,  ■      '- . 

A.  Ic4n*t  pretend  to  say*  .  ''• 
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Qj  I^o  y^^  j^dg^i  in  yoUr  own  opinion,  puttirig  all  the 
tircumstances  you  can  together^  whether  the  enemy  were 
more  likely  to  be  forced  on  the  20th  of  SepteiUber,  or  a  day 
or  two  after  that  bn^Tie/lh  of  October  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge  :  I  did  not  know  the 
strength  on  the  19th  of  September,  or  what  reinforcements 
they  received  before  the  7th  of  October. 

Qj  Did  you  apprehend  the  army  might  have  made  their 
retreat  good  to  Canada  immediately  after  the  action  of  the 
19th  of  September? 

A.  That  depended  entirely  on  circumstances. 

Q.  Judging  from  the  circumstances  youthen  knew, what 
16  your  opinion  i 

A.  I  was  not  more  acquainted  with  the  circum.nances  of  the 
igth  of  September  tlian  with  those  of  the  7th  of  October* 

Q.  tf  the  army  had  had  three  weeks  more  provisions  when 
they  begun  their  retreat,  would  not  that  have  been  a  material 
circuxnstance  to  them  towards  making  good  their  retreat  ? 

A.  The  army  could  have  defended  themselves  longer  in 
their  entrenchments  at  Saratoga  if  they  had  had  more  provi- 
sions. 

Q^.  Had  you  known,  immediately  after. the  action  of  the 
.19th  of  September,  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Sir 
H.Ciinton,  mentioning  his  intentiolT  to  attack  the  highlands 
about  that  time,  would  you  have  thought  either  a  retreat  or 
an  immediate  attack  adviseable  i 

A,  Certainly  not. 

Q-  Do  you  know  whether  a  council  of  war  was  called  on 
iii0  20th  of  September,  or  immediately  after  the  engagement 
cf  the  19th  of  September  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was.    * 

Qj  Did  the  army  in  which  you  served,  in  its  approach  to 
Albany,-  exx>ect  a  co-operation  botti  Sir  WSUam  Howte  on 
the  North  River  ? 
.    A.  We  did. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  if  the  anriy  under  Sir  William  Howe, 
instead  of  going  by  sea  up  the  Chesapeak  to  Philadelphia^ 
liad  operated  upon  the  North  River  to  effect  a  junction  with 
General  Btn-goyne-»  army^  c<^nsidering  also^  the  panic  that 
pvcvaikd  after  :the  talcing  of  Tieonderogaj  that  the  army  uh« 
der  General  Burgoyne  would  have boehihade prisoners  i 

A.  I  should  think  not.  -  - ...    ■ 

,:  Q.  :Did  you  expect  mf  gf eat  oj^osition  from  the  rebel 
army  after  taking  Ticondcroga  i      ' 

A.  I  did  not. 
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Qj  Upon  what  grounds  did  you  so  positively  expect  a 
co-operation  with  Sir  William  Howe  s  army  ^ 

A.  From  General  Burgoyne's  orders. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  General  Burgoyne's  orders  ?  - 

A.  Every  day  during  the  campaign. 

Cb  By  what  orders  of  General  Burgoync  did  you  expect 
a  co-operation  ? 

A.  Early  in  October  General  Burgoyne  gave  it  ou£  in 
orders,  that  there  were  powerful  armies  of  tlw  King's  then 
co-operating  with  ours. 

Q.  Did  not  those  orders  give  spirits  to  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
army  ? 

A.  Situated  as  our  army  was,  every  prospect  of  reinforce- 
ment must  certainly  give  us  spirits. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  co-operation  before  those 
orders  of  General  Burgoyne's  it\  October  ? 

A.  It  was  generally  talked  of  in  the  army ;  but  not  by 
authority. 

Q.  Whether,  if  the  operations  of  Sir  Henry  CHllton  on 
the  North  River  had  taken  place  in  time,  it  wouW  not  have 
been  looked  on  as  a  very  advantageous  co-operation  with 
General  Burgoyne's  army  ? 

A.  It  might  h.^7«:;i^een  attended  with  very  good  conse- 
quences. ■   ,  ^ 

Q.  What  situation  in  general,  and  particularly  with  rc;- 
gard  to  provisions,  was  General  Burgoyne's  army  in,  at  the 
time  when  you  mentioned  those  encouraging  hopes  of  co- 
Operations  in  his  orders  ? 

A.  The  army  was  put  on  short  allowance  at  that  titiie. 

Q^.  Whether  in  military  af&irs  a  powerful  diverkiohi  if 
tvell  conducted,  is  not  known  often  ta  answer  very  cfiettually 
the  purposes  of  co-operation  ?  •    ' 

A*  Certainly  very  good  effects  have  accrued  fr6mpQ<f!?r- 
ful  diversions. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  a  council  of  war  oijithe  20th  pf  fep- 
tember,.  or  immediately  after  the  engagement  of  the  l^th^ 
should  you  have  known  of  it  ? 

A.  I  think  I  must  have  heard  of  it.  '     .  . ' 

Q.  Whether  censideFin^  the  circiamstances  of  Sir/^if- 
liam-  Howe's  having  carried  his  army  to  Chesape^t:^'!^, 
you  supposed,  or  ever  heard  it  supposed,  that  Sir  H^ptf 
Clinton  would  have  attempted  his  operations  ug  thd  NbYth 
River,  sooner  than  he  did,  or  previous  to  the'airrival  of  ^is 
Reinforcement  from  Europe  ? 

A.  Not  knowing  Sir  Hienry  Clinton's  strength  or  hiisor- 

■     .    ' "     ■  '       d|^. 
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ders,  nor  the  force  the  enemy  had  to  oppose  him,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  answer  tliat  question » 

Q.  What  effect  had  it  on  the  spirits  of  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
army  when  they  found  there  ^as  to  be  no  co-operation  be- 
tween that  army  and  the  army  of  Sir  Willi?im  Howe  ? 

A.  We  never  knew  but  there  was.  to  be  a  co-operation. 

{irtthdrew. 

Captain  Bhomfield  of  the  artillery  called  in,  and  examined 
by  General  Burgoyne. 

Q^  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve  in  the  campaign  in 
America  in  1776  and  1777  ? 

A.  I  was  major  of  brigade  of  the  royal  artillery. 
.   <X:  Was  you  employed  by  Gen.  Phillips  on  your  return 
to  England^  after  the  campaign  of  1776,  to  solicit  a  further 
supply  of  artillery  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  campaign  J 

A.  On  my  leaving  General  Phillips  at  St.  John's,  in  the 
month  of  November  177^%  I  was  charged  with  a  letter  to 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  wherein  he  recommended  it,  to  make  a  de- 
niand  of  a  farther  supply  of  artillery  and  stores  for  the  com- 
plete  equipment  of  an  additional  number  of  gun-boats  for  the 
service  of  Lake  Cliamplain,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  and 
likewise  for  the  boats  themselves,  to  be  sent  out  in  framework. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  on  perusing  the  letter,  disapproved  of  the 
boats  being  sent  out,  but  approved  of  the  demand  of  the 
stores  and  artillery,  agreeable  to  General  Phillips's  request, 
and  they  were  accordingly  sent  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1777. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  join  the  army  In'  the  campaign 

of  1777/. 

A.  I  joined  the  army  at  Ticonderoga  on  the  23d  of  July, 
.,  Q.  Did  you  live  in  the  family  of  Gen.  Phillips,  and  had 
you  occasion  to  know  his  sentiments  respecting  the  artillery 
department  i 

.  A.  I  did  chiefly  live  with  the  general,  and  had  frequent 
occasion  to  know  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  artil- 
lery in  the  course  of  my  duty  as  brigade  major. 

Q^.  Did  you  knpw^  orhad  you  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
proportion  of  artillery  employed  that  campaign  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Qpinlon  and'  recommendation  of  Gen.  Phillips  ^ 
\A,  I  i?an  hav^  no  doubt  but'  that  an  officer  of  General 
Phillips's  rank'  and  extensive.  Experience  must  have  Meter- 
mined  that  point. 

•  Qj.  Wha^  was  the  distribution  of  the  artillery  after  the 
fxi^fny  evacuated  Ticonderoga  ^  ... 

"  A.  The  light  brigade  of  artillery  proceeded  with  the  army 

P3  >cy^ 
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by  the  way  of  Skenesborough,  the- park  brigade  and  stores, 
were  conveyed.acros9  Lake  George  in  batteaux. 

Q,  Was  not  a  considerable  portion  of  artillery  of  the  hea- 
viest kind  either  left  at  St.  John's,  sent  back  from  Ticonde- 
roga^  or  disposed  of  in  vessels  ? 

A.  It  was :  there  were  left  at  Ticonderoga,6heavy  twelve- 
pouhders,  1  light  twelve- pounder,  4  light  three-pounders, 
4  royal  mortars  and  12  cohoms  ;  left  on  board  the  Royal 
George,  2  heavy  twenty-four-pounders,  2  thirteen-inch 
nortars,  2.  ten-inch  mortars,  4  eight-inch  mortars,  4  royal 
mortars  and  eight  cohoms ;  sent  back  to  St.  John's  iix  the 
Radau,  14  heavy  twenty -four-pounders,  2  eight-inch. howit- 
zers; left  at  Fort  George  4  medium  twelve-pounders,  2  light 
six-pounders,  2  eight-inch  howitzers,  2  royal  howitzers ; 
with  Col.  St.  Leger's  expedition  to  Fort  Stanwix  wcye  sent 
2  light  six-pounders,  2  light  three-pounders,  4  cohoms;  left 
at  St.  John  s  4  light  six-pounders,  5  light  three- ppunders,  4 
cohorn  mortars.  That  was  the  distribution  of  artfljery  that 
remained  afterthearmy  had  quitted  Fort  .George,.  Tbequan- 
tity  of  artillery  brought  forward  with  the  army  were,.  4  jne* 
dium  twelve-pounders,  2  light  twenty-four-pounders,  |8  Jiglit 
•ix-pounders,  6  light  three-pounders,  2  eighteen-inch  howit- 
zers, 4  royal  howitzers,  2  eight-inch  mortars,  4  royal  rtJQrtars. 

Q.Was  not  that  park  artillery,  though  consisting  of ^pme 
tweruy -four-pounders,  and  some  twelve-pounders,  properly 
field  artillery  ^  / 

A.  They  certainly  are,  and  have  ever  been  considered  a» 
such  on  all  field  services  ;  heavy  artillery,  is  of  a  .distinct  na<P 
ture,  and  considerably  heavier  than  guns  of , the  s^mfi  csjibre 
which  we  had  in  the  army,  "  , 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  less.proportioh  thai?^ the, briga- 
ded artillery  which-  was  attached  to  the  line  and  to^-tlie  ad* 
vanced  corps  allotted  to  the  same  number  of  troopX?'^,.  . 

A.  The  proportion  of  field  artillery  certainly  shouidi  vary 
both  in  quantity  and  nature,  according  to  the  variety,  of  cir^ 
cumstances  under  which  the  army  is  to  act-  The  usiijal  aijot- 
vnentof  light  field  pieces  are  two  to  each  battalion ;  ^d^  from 
a  calculationof  the  number  and  strength  of  Gen.  Burpoyne's 
Irmy,  I  do  not  conceive  that  our  light  field  artillery  exc^d- 
tithdt  propoiFtionb 

Q,  WJiat  :dp  you  apprehend  was  the  proposed.use  of 
artillery  in'tk^  country  in  which  we  were  to  act?. 
•   A^.To  dislodge^  the  enemy  from  5uch  posts  as  evef^  where 
prtsent  theps^lyes  in  that  part  of  the  country  |and  froih  which 

it 
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it  may  be  impossible  to  dislodge  them,  without  artillery  o^  a 
m6t^  cohsidferable  callibre  than  light  srx^piuwdcrs.  *  .-  •  J 

<^.  JDo  y^ji  reiineriiber  the  position  whichtiie  eneiTiy?era- 
cruated  at  Schuyler's  Tslandi  "•' •'     " 
".A.  I  do  perfectly.         ,  .    ^    .,  -  .         ....... 

Q^  Had  that  position  been  maintairfed;  would  not  artiHtry 

'  of  the  heaviest  nature' we  had  havebecn-partictdarly  service- 

:   able?  ••'••>  •-..-> 

A.  Provided  the  pbst  d6iild  riot  be  10fnedv»rd  the  enony 

had  made  useof  cveiry  advantage  which  the^ ground  gavcth^, 

I  have  no  doubt  but 'that  the  park  artillftfy  would  have-'hcen 

absolutely  necessary.'  '  --  •    ■>  ...  ■ 

Qj  Had  the  passage  of  the  Hudson's  River  or  of  Batten 
•Kill  'been  disputed,  would  artillery  of  that  nature*  have  bpen 
serviceable  ?    • 
'A.  Doubtless  it  would.' 

Qj  Had  the  enemy  taken  a  position  at  the  forks  of  the  Mo- 
[  Jiawk  River,  would  artillery  of  that  nature  have  been  ser- 
'  Viceable '  * 

A.  From  the  imperfect  manner  in  whieh  Isaw  that  groimd, 
~!  it  appeared  capable  of  being  made  extremely  defensible,  and 
'  of  course  that  port  of  artillery  would  have  been  serviceable. 
■;  '  Q.  Had  the  army  reached  Albany,  audit  had  been  found 
expedient  to  fortify  a  camp  there  for  the  winter,  would  ar- 
'■'■'  tlll(iiry  of  that  nature  have  been  necessairy  ^  - 
' '  "•  A.  There  can  be  no  doubt  pf  it. 

•   v^-    .^hat  do  you  apprehend  to  be  the  chief  use  of  hibw. 
■^'  itzets  arid  small  mortars  in  the  field  i 
''[].l  A;  t  apprehend  they  areof  infinite  ser\'ice against  all  kinds 
'  "of  log-work  abaties  and  against  entrenchments.     The  small 
mortars  are  j;)articularly  useful  against  redoubts  and  other 
! /H^^TtSTwhel-e  the  iehemy  are  confined  within  a  small  space. 
'Q^- "Afie  nm  lojj-woi^ks  a  species  of  fortiification  peculiar  to 
that  cdtiftitry  ?      '   '      .  •    - 

'"* '^/A?.' 1  neVei* saw  any  ehewhere,' 


"Al 'lii^ transporibfchir  artillery afid  stores  wftt^e  constantly 

-  itiaael>y  hbfses  at>acMd  to ouV  dcph'rfmfertt,  alftl  ihcrefbrei  do 

^  not  (jonceive  it  djd  in  any  manner  interfer«'ividi  the  trainport 

^''  ofprbi^^feri^i  IHieifii  to'"cbnfeS  iftysetf  irt'^lhis  anWcrto  the 

transport  from  Tort*  Gcfbrgetbthfe  HildsdrtVRiVer ;  fdr;-after 

T'SrossiiiF  the  nv6r  We'  luS  ibniS  \>ken'difA  horses  ati 
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t^  service  of  t^c  artillery,  y^k}fih}  ^f^fV^WV^  k^XPj&m^ 
ployed  b  hnp^ing  farj^d  provisions  a^^^^iJiteftjij^  .-..x^os 
.  Qj..  What  qme,dj4  xj  i^e  tobnniijair^^  tfee-Rjy^r^lil'ii 
Icry  from  rort  George  to  tfe  bridge jof^b^^ 
5on'sRiver?  .  "..'  /'"."  _        -. .,. .  ..^  j^,.^ ...   ....  ■  j  ,:,;,. . 

A.  The  light  t)ri|;^e  and  thie  a^iUery  qf.t^ie  park  ioA 
^^ir  proper  proportion  of  stores  and  amfpunitio]|7,.dnd  ih^t 
borses^  carriages,  and  drivers  constantly  att^Qbe4Ao.t]@us|[)Mfft 
therefore^  required  no  nv>re  time  to  capy  tb(f$^"ftj9res.iOv»n  .w^ 
iifcessary  for  th^  carriages  themselves  .tp;j^s,,fjFQ|9-£^t 
George  to  the  Hudson's  River;  but,with,respecttqthe.>resf|^A 
which  was  afterwards  transported  by  water  iabat^^v^^^  jl.b6«> 
Ijeve  two  days,  with  all  our  carriages,  would  easily  jiaye.cQQx. 
ycyed  thjem  to  the  Hudson^s  Rivpr.   ;.  .   -  ..   .... )j: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  position  o^  tKe  King''S«tr99m, 
from  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  J  9th  pj^  S^p|i^,n4mr  to  the 
attack  on  the  7th  of  Octoberi  /•    ,;. ..-  ■      ^v   .JJ 

A.    YOS.  :m!.  ":  ■.   '!■»:•    ^.  1 

Q^  Had  the  army  m^de  a  move/ncnt  tp  gain.tKeiqfl^fAlie 
enemy's  entrenchments  without  previously jcoastrpcti^^gif^ 
doubts  on  the  heights  that  commanded  the^pl^ji  w6|ti}c|  $^f^ 
the.batteaux,  provisions  and  liospital,  liavp-t^^^  U^tfiqj^^pio 
an  ^tjfck  from  tlie  enemy's  right  J  ;/        j  .:>.!.■  j  "i^'.-iq 

A,  They  would  have  been  Id't  exposed  *un4pujptfdly;-. 

Q.  Were  not  thp  largest  guns  w€  bad.  tb<5  Pf«perest  j^L^fCfi^ 
of  artillery  for  those  redoubts  ?  -  j-  . ,  -  ; «,  -.  ^.  i 

A^  I  thinly  it  was  ^  service,  that ^was^ex^ctly, adapted -itft, 
them,  .  ,..■■.:..:.:'•  \  ■:.'    ^'^ 

Qj  Do  you  remember' the  disoositiofi;  naadc  fey.Geii^rfit 
Burgoyne  on  the  7tb  of  Q-ctober?      ■._  c,      -. 

A.     I   do.         '      ^  .      V  .         ...  i       :;>-'   /:■> 

QL  At  what  time  was  you  woundeci. in  that. att^cl^i  .^  oii 
A.  I  believe  in  about  twenty  minutes  after  it  comaieQ^jfi^ji; 
Qj  What  circumstances  of  the  action  did  -yQul^^seipire 
before  you  was  wounded,  particularly  Yespe<;t|Bg-.the.jw;tin«Fj{: 
and. the  ^emy's  advancing  und^r  th^i\T^(^ilii^-^}Birff\  9fid 
v^h^  hatppened  tp  tb^.  troops  poftetd  imff^^iQly  Qif.the  )f{^ 
of  the  artillery  ?  "  ...i:^.'.>a< 

.  A,  The  grpuod  on  which  the  artillerjf -^^SipofUd^  w^  ^ 
cleared /«pi.>ti  in  a  great  measun?  swrrwj>dC?d  biy,5vop4«j  ihib 
shirts  of  whipb,  on  our  leit^  \y^s  distant  abo}^  twf^  }iyi^f4. 
yj^ds  where  the  attack  first  began.  The  two  iv^eci^uns^  ti^ejve-, 
poimders  were.po^Qd  pna  sm^U  einineo(C.ngir|y  ip  tji&cei>ire 
ol'^i  plc?f pd  ji^t,  f^^etween  thci^criwii/picquci^^fi^ji 

dets^chment 
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dmsKlMM,  <iFfI]^e.H<ite  Hanau  re^imenti  On  the  en^m^V 
column  9/j^ttiidhmgy  the  fire  of  tFie  twel've-pbunAer;  anctinS 
fdtif  s»c\(|siwas  wnme'dfetely  directed  forwards  tbYS'e  encanv'i^ 
cokrt&n;*  iiothwithstiriding  which^  they  drew  np"^  alt'ns  ^^^ 
skirts  of  the  wood  behind  trees,  and  after  driving  in  ihi?  Gcr« 
Wmsy  kept  up  a  pretty  warm  fire:t>rtnusquetr^  on  the  guns 
atid -the  troops  posted  about  them  Tsboh  after  this  1  heard^^ 
firmg  on  the  right'to wards  a  cleared  spot,  separated  from^iis 
by  a  wood,  on  which  the  light  infahlry  were  postiedon  veiy 
coirimanding  ground :'  on  their  retrq^uti^^'as  also  the  2[4tA 
j^giment  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  wood  on  our  right,  the 
cri^y  made  their  appearance  on  an  emmencc  on  our  right', 
and  cutofiFthe  retreat  of  the  artillery.  At  this  moment  I 
received  my  wound,  and  therefore  caii  give  no  further  .^c- 
^ount  of  the  cnrcu^istances  of  that  day's  action. 

Examined  iy  other  me?niirs  of  the  committee, 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  horses  iu  general  employed 
for  the  artillery  after  the  march  from  Ticonderoga  ? 

A.  The  whole  number  of  horsey  detached  with  the  British 
artillery,  previous  to  the  passing  the  Hudson's  River,  was 
^bout  four  hundred^ 

Q.  How  many  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  field 
pieces  attached  to  the  battalions  only  ? 

A.  Eighteen  six-pounders  at  four  horses  each,  6  three- 
sunders  at  three  horses  each,  and  two  royal  howitzers  at  three 
horses  each:  the  remainder  were  for  park  artillery ,  ammunition, 
S&rfd  stores  of  all  kinds  to  accommodate  the  army  on  its  march. 

Qj  Was  the  forage  for  these  horses  procured  in  the  country 
on'their  march,  or  brought  from  a  distance  t 

A.  A  quantity  of  oats  was  brought  forward  from  Canada  ; 
but  with  respect  to  other  forage,  they  were  under  the.  neces- 
sity of  collecting  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ehcamp-> 
merits    ...-,-■.  ^ 

"■  Q.'  How  mariy  waggons  might  the  bringing  on  that  quan-^. 
tit J^bf  oats  employ  ?  ,  -      ^^• 

-  'A,  I  Relieve  the  quantity  of  oats,  after  paswng  Fort  Ed;^ 
w^tldj  wa^  sp  trifling,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  loaded  onti';^ 
waggon.  ■ 

Qj  Aft*r^thearmy  arrived  at  Fort  Edwaird,  did  any  delay, 
0r  T\ot  iEd-hls  to  its  forward  progress  frbrti "bringing;^ on  the  parK 
fXtilWdtyy  wailirig  C6r  bor$es  and  driveijs  for  that  purpose/ or' 
to'protride  forage  ?  ;  "  '' 

' W.'  The  park  aHiflery  remained  at  ]Foft  Edward'  no  longer 
thah^as  nfecessarf,  during  Uie'tiine'tHfe  amy  remained  in' 

'^  ■"'^^     •  •  that 
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that  ncigbboTirbood,.  I  dp  qot  tnow  of  any  delay  whatever 
,  from  the  want  of.  horses  a^d  drivcrsi  Had  the  park  of  artil- 
lery moved  forwards  sooner,  no  end  cpul^  have  beeii-?^n« 
5wered  by  it  before  the  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  littd- 
son's  river. 

Q^  Were  there  any  gun-bpat^  jent  o^t.to  Qiiebec  forihe 
campaign  of  \770  -  ^^^y 

A.  There  were. 

Q.  Were  tliere  a  sufficijcnt  number  sent  out  in  your  opi- 
nion- •-.'.:  J: 

A.  It  appeared  that  the  naval  force  was  superior  to  ttiat-of 
tlje  rebels  from  the  event  of  that  engagement,  and  therefore 
1  conclude  that,  for  the  uses  of  that  campaign,  there  were  a 
sufficient  number, 

Qj.  Did  you  apprelrend,  before  the  event  of  the  actiqrt.pn 
the  lakes,  that  the  number  was  sufficient^  and  went  out  in 
^me? 

A.  We  had  received  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  rebel 
force  on  the  lakes,  and  therefore  uncommon  exertions  were 
used  to  render  our  force  as  formidable  as  possible^  aiK^  pro- 
bably some  time  was  lost,  and  the  campaign  in  some  degree 
retarded  from  that  circumstance.  :  -; 

Q.  Would  the  campaign  have  been  retarded  so  long,  if  a 
greater  number  of  gun-boats  had  been  sent  out  ? 

A.  Certainly  not.  - 

Q.  What  number  of  artificers  were  sent  to  Canada  for 
the  campaigni77(J  ? 

A.  I  do  not  immediately  recollect  the  exact  number,  biit  I 
think  Colonel  Christie  engaged  about  two  hundred :  I  know 
of  no  others  being  sent  out.      .  .'.' 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  more  being  asked  for,  by  the^artllje- 
r^-  or  engineers,  as  necessary  for  the  <:ampaign /       "   .  ^  . 

A.  I  did  hear  of  some  such  intention,  but,  at  this  (fl^tai^e 
of  time,  I  cannot  paitrcularly  answer  that  question^  -      ... 

Q:"  Whether  the  number  of  artificers  sent  out  for.thatrarn- 
paign  MTcrc  in  any  degree  sufficient  for  the  purpose'oE  carry- 
ing it  on  ?  -  .        .  * 

A,  Certainly  not.  We  were  under  the  necessity  .of  col- 
lecting all  the  artificers  that  could  be  met  with  in  Canada, 
ior  the  armament  of  St.  John's  only  ;  most  of  tjie  batt^aiix 
beinc:  biiilt  by  private  contract.  ... 

Q.  Were  not  iIk-  operations  of  that  campaign  consideraljly 
retarded,  for  want  of  the  nam  tier  of  artificers  tliat.  we)re,asixd 
for  and  not  grintc-4  •'    '  --  .> 

A.  Had 
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A.  'Had  thetiUTn|bef  of  artificers  been  greater,  tlierc  can'be 
rid  doubb  but  the  Vrork  '^vould  have  gone'  on*  much  faster ; 
>f  ittt  respect  to  the  aftificers  being  demanded^  I'faavealready 
said  I  do  not  recollect  Ac  number. 

Q.  Were  there  not  horses  necessary  for  conveying  tlie 
^ores  and  ammunition  ilecessary  for  the  field  train^  ancThow 
many  - 

A.  The  best  answer  to  that  question  will,  I  apprehend,  be 
a  state  of  the  namber  of  horses  actually  attached  to  the  several 
brigades  of  artillery,  since  the  allotment  of  stores  and  ammu- 
Dition,  were  exactly  proportioned  to  the  number  of  pieces 
which  they  accompanied. 

{^Anstver  interrupted  going  into  the  detail. 

(The  brigade  attached  to  the  advanced  corps  of  light  ar- 
tillery consisted  of  eighty-five.) 

Q.  How  many  horses  might  have  been  spared  if  the  heavy 
park  artillery  had  not  attended  the  army  ? 
•  A.  It  would  have  made  a  difference  of  237  horses. 

Q.  Was  the  army  furnished  with  carts  to  have  employed 
those  237  horses  ? 

A.'  I  realty  cannot  answer  that  question  of  my  own  kncyw- 
ledge.  [tnthdrnv. 

June  2. 
The  House  in  committee  of  supply  on  the  King's  mes« 
sage. 

Lord  Norths  without  any  preface,  moved  the-  following 
resolution :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  a 
^m,  not  exceeding  one  million,  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to 
defray  any  extraordinary  expences  he  may  find  it  necessary 
to  incur  for  the  service  of  the  year  1779  ;  and  to  enable  him 
to  take  such  measures  as  he  shall  think  for  the  benefit  of  the 
'  state ;  the  said  sum  of  one  million  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  first  aids  the  ensuing  year." 

Right  Hon.  T.  Townshend  sjaid,  he  wished  to  learn  what 
was  the  present  object  of  the  wat  with  America  ?  How  it 
was  to  be  carried  on?  The  force  now  in  America,  be.pre- 
;  iiiimed,  could  not  in  reason  be  adequate  to  the^cohqutest  of 
that  country',  when  a-much  larger  had  failed  ih  the  attempt. 
The  5000  men  we  had  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  had  grtally 
weakened  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  they  wel-e  the  fldwerof 
Kis  army;  by  their  absence  Sir  Henry  was  so  crafchped  that 
"  he  must  act  di|  the  defensive,  Vhili  the  iniall  feiwfdrce- 
ipent  sent  out  with  Admiral  Arbuthnot  wOfuld  probably  ar- 
rive 
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rivt  tqb.litfB  to  be  pf  aqy.  effectual  service  thii  campaign* 
The  trdOps  upder'Geper^I  Gr^nt  in  St.  Leucia  he  wislied  to 
see  Oifdered  baclv  to  America,  for  two  reasons;  one  that  they 
xni^ht  reinforce  Sir  Henry  CHnton>  mi  the  other  that  they 
might  quit  a  country  where  they  were  daily  dying,  without 
being  able  to  do  their  country  any  further  service.  If  his  ac- 
counts  were  true,  300  of  them  had  already  died,  and  i  lOO 
were  lyiftg  si(:k  in  the  hospitals.  The  force  of  France  in  the 
S|||;De  quarter  of  the  world  was  supposed  to  be  near  i6,00O- 
filrongy  consisting  of  old  regular  regiments  from  Old  France^. 
so  that  $000  men  could  not  pretend  to  make  conquests  against 
such  an  army.  The  force  of  Mr.  Byron  was  certainly  supe^ 
irior  to  that  of  Mons.  D'Estaing ;  but  as  he  cannot  detach  a 
wi^ci^t  number  of  vessels  to  carry  safe  to  New  York  Ge- 
neral Grant's  army,  he  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  a  .sj;>ot 
a^  roii^h  as  D'Estaing  is  to  Martinique. 

'  He  wished  to  know  if  any  more  offers  were  to  be  held  om 
to  the  Araericans ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be.  pru- 
4!^it  and  .politic  to  treat.  He  would  be.  glad  to  know  if  un-. 
cbnditional  submission  was  still  the  object  of  administration; 
said  he. was  the  more  desirous  to  know  it,  as  the  commission 
lender  which  our  commissioners  held  out  terms  to  the  AiejC- 
xicans  wcw^d  expire  in  a  short  time. 

If  what  was  asserted  by  his  honourable  friend  [Mr.  BurkeJ, 
on  Mpnday  last  w^  true,  v&.. that  the  negotiation  with 
Spaiii  was  Broken  off,  he  would  not  say  our  case  was  despe^ 
rate^fpi'  he  hoped  we  would  act  roanfuUy,  and  by  our  spirit 
xcpfl  ihe. threatening  danger ;.^ut  he  could, not  avoid  think^*. 
ipfi^it  io.be  very,  ajarming*  Ame^pica  and  France  already  at 
open  War  witlfi  us;*  Spain  arming,  and  a  cloud  hanging  over 
lild^nd,  sifJbrded  us  rather  a^gjoomy  proJipect. 

Th?  reports  from  Ireland  vvere  reatly  ^rming,  and  h^ 
xsQuld  not  but  attribute  in  a  grt^at  ^fneasure  tp  administration: 
the  consequences  that  might  ^nsue.     They  had  put  off  to 
«uaother  session  the  cQosideration  of  Irish  afiairs ;  and  hac) 
sown  die  se^ds  of  discpi^tept  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  re*. 
jecting  the  £lause  in  favour  of  the  E>is$cijters  that  was  tacked, 
to.a  hill.4B  favour  pf  the  Roman  Catholics,     The  latter  ha 
deemed;  very  proper  objects  of -toleration,  and  he  had  doifCf 
Kii^^ilf  tVe  hox^our  to  be  oric  o£. the  first  ;wtip  ventured  to  pe^; 
qainmenci  that*  body  of  pe9pl,e:to  their  ow^  parliament ; ,  buto 
he^CQVild  not'l>ut  Qontpn^. that. H- was. satii^;i^pfQper 
cLu4c/^?  Di,ss(>niCi:^frpipa:s[M^f;^  ia  an  <\i>du)g.ence  offer^.to, 
B^Q0)4n  fcathohc^".   ^ 

Lord 
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Lord  North  said^that  un^fonditional  SUfalhission  had  neVef 
been  his  expression,  nor,  he  believed,  of  any  number  of  ad- 
hiim^ration.  He  ntver  had  intended  'to  enslave  America, 
a'rtci  had  never  be^xi  weak  enough  to  irtiagine,  that  he  could 
have  supported  slavery  in  It,  even  if  he  could  have  onici:  in- 
troduced it.  The  (question  now  in  dispute  Was,  wheth<^r  wc 
should  renounce  all  connections  with  Am<rrica,  or  whether 
We  should  endeavour  to  preserve  her  to  Great  Britain  ?  and 
he  was  tdnvincied  that  after-ages,  corisideriftg  the  greai  im- 
poftslnce  of  our  colonies  to  us,  would  certainly  ap|)laiid  us 
foriiVcry  effort  Ve  had  made,  and  should  hereafter  ihg[ke.tq 
keep  theiii.  He  never  had,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  thli 
end;  oft<ie  thought  of  overturning  the  liberties  of  Anierica  ; 
his  isole  view  was  to  assdrt  the  just  and  natutal  rights  of  this 
coutttry. 

With  respect  to  the  5000  in  the  West  Indies,  he  hid 
lelattied  from  their  general,  that  the  sickness  Was  no  longer 
mortal,  and  that  the  sick  were  recovering  very  fast.  It  was 
to  be  sure  a  disagreeable  necessity  to  be  obliged  to  send  brave 
and  gallant  troops  to  an  unwholcsotne  climate ;  but  wheh 
the  French  pointed  their  force  to  the  West  Indies,  which  arft 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us,  administration  ought  not 
to  be  blamed  for  exposing  the  bravest  men  to  preserve  inva- 
luable possessions. 

The  mediation  of  Spain  certainly  was  at  an  end ;  the  same 
friendly  disposition  towards  us,  however,  apparently  existed 
at  tfhe  C6Qrt  of  Madrid  5  the  same  pacific  protestations  were 
still  lAade  ;  nd  junction  had  taken  place  between  France  and 
Sf>ain ;  bu£  the  ^am*e  armaments  to  which  the  King  had  aT^- 
luded  at  the  opening  of  the  session  existed  still,  and  con' 
s<*quently  it  would  be  propdf  to  look  to  them  with  a  jeAlouJ- 
eye. 

The  reports  from  Ireland  were  certainly  greatly  exagge- 
rated^ Associations  had  indeed  taken  place,  and  non -impor- 
tation agreements  had  been  agreed  to,  but  he  had  heard  of 
Apthmg  more.  As  to  the  complaint  relative  to  the  clause  in 
favour  of  the  Dissenters,  he  did  not  think  it  as  wtfll  founded 
as  gentlemen  might  imagine  ;  it  was  tacked  to  the  bill  in  £a- 
vbtir  of  thef  Rbhran  Catholics,  with  a  view  to  destroy  it ;  ar.v^ 
wlieft  it  arrived  in  England,  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  th* 
bill  was  more  likely  to  pas«  or  be  rejected  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland, 'with  the  clause  or  without  it ;  and  lie 
was  really  df  opinion,  thiit  if  the  bill  had  returned  with  the 
clartse,  it  would  have  been  rejected,  as  the  daus^  tended  tq 
.  repivl  the  sacramental  test,  ^ich  was  grcaily  Kked  in  Ire- 
land'. 
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land.  Besides,  the  bill  and  clause  went  Upon  trery  diflferent 
principles ;  the  former  was  built  upon  the  rational  ground 
of  toleration ;  the  laftter  was  granting  st  participation  in  the 
goverhtnent :  the  one  was  jUst  and  proper^  the  other  per- 
haps  imprudent  and  impolitic* 

-  Mr.  Dempster  rose  justtaisk  if  all  ideal  of  negociation  with 
America  was  over  ? 

Mr.  F&x  rose  to  the  same  points  When  the  minister 
bronght  his  conciliatory  bills  into  parliament  fourteen  months 
ago^  it  was  reasonable  to  infer,  that  he  had  done  sof  because 
the  King  had  not  sufficient  powers  to  treat  without  theni^ 
The  Parliament  was  now  going  to  rise ;  the  commission  for 
treating  with  America  would  expire  in  a  month,  and  tben> 
though  America  should  be  inclined  to  treat,  it  will  not  be  in 
the  power  of  tj^e  minister,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  to 
treat.  Mr.  Fox  took  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  afllairs : 
he  denied,  that  the  clause  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters  had  been 
tacked  to  the  bill  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  an 
intention  to  destroy  that  bill  5  and  while  he  would  go  af 
great  lengths  as  any  man  in  England  to  grant  the  Roman 
Catholics  every  species  of  indulgence,  he  could  not  but  blamct 
sdministratton  for  behaving  harshly  to  the  Dissenters  of  Ire- 
land^ to  whom  English  liberty,  and  the  constitution,  were 
almost  every  thing. 

Lord  George  Gordon  informed  the  House  orf  the  victory  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  had  lately  gained  over  popery.- 

Mr.  Burke  pointed  the  keenest  satire  against  the  biggotry 
and  intolerance  of  the  Scotch,  but  laid  the  greatest  blame  on 
Administration,  for  nearly  giving  up  the  dignity  of  Parliai^ 
ment,  in  the  speech  made  by  the  Lord  Hij^h  Conimtssionei'  in 
ihe  synod  of  the  church  of  Scotland.'  TWi  moderate  party 
had  gained  so  great  an  ascendance'in  the  ^y nod,  afs  to  be*  able 
to  get  a  Moderator  choseii  from  among  them;  but  when  they 
found  that  intolerance  Was  protected'by  ministi^,  and  that 
consequently  they  would  remain  Unsupported,*  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  expose  themselvies  to  the  rage  of  party  in 
favour  of  die  Catholics.     The  motion  was  agreed  to*  "         ' 

June  3.   •  '■■'''■-  '  *' 

The  resolution  of  the  committee  of  yesterday  oh  the"King'« 
message  was  reported,  agreed  to,  and  a  biH  orderedin.-  When 
this  report  was  made  there  were  only  twelve  members  in  thcj 
House  y  but  it  filled  directly  afterwards.  The  Hoiise  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  American  correspondence.  When 
the  Houso  was  resumed^  it  was  moved  to  adjourn  after  this^daiv 
to  the  .gth,  because  to-rnoirbw  [the.'4lhj  'svas  the' King  $ 
))ir;h*day.    As  soon  as  ^his  motion  Was  made. 

Sir 
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, .  SiV;JPhiJip^fntiin^s  Clerh  observed,  that  beuig  l-esolved 
not  to  give  his  assent  to  the  voting  away-  so  large  a  sum,  p^it 
of  which  inust  be  borne  by  his  constituents,  without  know« 
'ing  one  or  both  of  these  two  things,  the  real  intentions  oC 
tnimster's  respecting  America,  and  t}>e  real  dispositions  of 
S];)^n  relative -to  her  future  conduct,  respecting  Fiance  and 
America,  he  came  down  early,  in  order  to  offer  his  reasons 
gainst  agreeing  to  the  resolution  voted  in  the  committee  of 
supply  the  preceding  day.  He  knew  his  own  insignificance 
and  want  of  weight  too  well,  to  presume  that  any  thing  he 
could  urge  w^puld  make  the  least  impression;  but  as  an  act  of 
duty  to  his  constituents  and  his  country  at  large,  he  thought 
liimself  obliged  to  attend  and  give  his  voice,  however  feeble, 
against  ther^^port,  unless  accompanied  with  the  explanations 
alluded  to,  .  ^ 

He  assisted  at  prayers,  and  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  his 
place^  expecting  every  instant  to  hear  the  report  oSered  to 
be  brought  up;  but  seeing  the  House  so  very  thin,  he  con- 
cluded thai  the  report  was  meant  to  be  put  off  till  there  should 
be  a  iuller  attendance* 

Resolving  to  be  satisfied,  when  a  motion  was  made  fortha 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  inquire  into  tin 
cqndnct  of  tlie  American  war,  he  whispered  the  Speaker  to 
know  what  had  become  of  the  report?  who  informed  hia 
that  the  resolution  had  been  just  reported. 

At  this  instant  a  loud  laugh  came  from  the  treasury -bencii,. 
^parent! y  on  account  of  their  having  smuggled  the  report, 
and  eludedhis  vigilance.  For  his  part  he  could  not  concci\'e 
bow  such  a  circumstance  could  have  happened*.  Seven teea. 
91- eighteen  millions  have  been  already  granted;  the  present 
];esolution  was  the  last  opportunity  that  House  would.  hai'« 
had  of  controlling  ministers;  and  he  was  really  astonisbe^f. 
bow  such  a  sum  of  money  could  be  granted  and  voted  away: 
in  so  indecent  and  improper  a  manner! 

The  Speahr.  1  am  sure  the  report  was  received,  and  the 
question  put  on  it  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  any  thing  to  offer,  he  will  have  frequent  op.- 
portunities  to  urge  it  in  the  futiire  progress  of  the  bill.  The 
present  is  only  a  motion  lor  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill ;  t^ie 
honourable  gentleman  may  state  bi3  objections  at  the  first  or 
second  reading,  or  commitment. 

Colonel  Barri.  The  chair  must  know,  that  a. doctrine 
has  fcjr 'years  prevailed  in  this  House,  no  matter  whether  wctt 
(^  ill-founded,  tJiat  it  is  not  orderly  to  oppose  a  money -biH: 
in  an>r  stage  of  its  progfcsj ;  and  tliat  the'formi  of  procord-i 

'4  .,.....-  v:--      •,..'... ingJ' 
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ing  of  the  House  boid,  or  affect  to  bind^  ev^  member,  to 
urge  Whatever  he  was  to  ofier  in  the  committee,  or  on  the  re«^ 
port.  The  chair  knows  that^  and,  if  he  had  recollected, 
would  have  seen  that  the  resolution  once  reported,  all  eSec- 
tual  opposition  would  be  thereby  excluded. 

You,  Sir,'  [to  the  chair]  are  answerable,  from  your  rank 
Und  duty  to  this  House,  not  to  permit  its  rights  or  usages  to 
be  either  directly  or  substantially  violated.  I  do  hot  blitte 
.  you.  Sir;  but  in  a  House  where  there  wer6  not  twenty  mem« 
bers  present,  to  receive  a  report  whereby  a  grant  of  a  million 
tvas  Voted,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  my  hoiioiirable 
friend  near  me,  sitting  just  at  your  elbow,  and  here  at  pray* 
ers,  could  not  hear  you  cither  announce  the  report,  or  put  the 
questioh,  has  in  my  mind  a  most  extraordinary  appearance. 
The  report.  Sir,  ought  not  to  be  received  in  so  thin  a  House, 
and  at  such  a  time !  No  convenience  of  the  treasury -bench, 
no  trick  to  secretly  surprize  the  House,  and  smuggle  the  re- 
solution by  stealth  under  such  circumstances,  ought  to  have 
been  permitted.  It  was  a  victory  to  the  treasury -bench  ;  they 
dreaded  to  be  called  upon  for  explanations  which  they  dare 
not  give.  They  have  rode  post  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
^ey  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  being  able  to  escape 
the  censures  which  must  arise,  I  trust,  from  almost  every 
side  of  the  House,  so  long  as  the  Parliament  shall  continue  to 
sit.  Such  a  p;rocedure  was  indecent  and  unparliamentary ; 
and  I  confess  mv  surprise,  that'  you,  Sir,  should  be  led  into 
such  a  mistake,  for  I  presume  you  did  not  see  the  matter  in 
its  true  light. 

The  Speaker,  I  despise  the  insinuations  made  by  the  hcV- 
nourable  member.  He  endeavours  to  charge  me  with  acting 
an  improper  part  on  the  present  occasioti,  which,  if  I  had  act- 
ed in  the  manner  he  has  stated,  I  acknowledge,  would  be  a 
breach  of  my  duty  for  which  I  could  plead  no  excuse.  Let 
the  honourable  gentleman  not  insinuate,  but  let  him  speak 
out  like  a  man;  because,  in  that  case,  I  shall  know  what 
answer  to  give.  I  shall  be  then  enabled  to  reply  to  his 
charge,  though  I  confess  myself  totally  unable  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  a  general  insinuation. 

The  honourable  gentleman  should  have  been  fully  ac- 
Q^ainted  with  all  the  circumstances  before  he  proceeded  to 
pronounce  so  decisively  o]i  my  conduct. 

The  report  stood  the  first  order  of  the  day.  The  House, 
it  is  true,  was  very  thin ;  I  waited  for  a  b^er  attendance 
till  within  a  quarter  of  four  by  that  clock  {pointing  to  tliei 

Hou9t 


house  cfecfc^  ^Tke  report  vaS'then'ofdereJ  to  bfe  l)rought  ' 
upT  it  was  receive*, '^and^'thcf  question  put  upon  it'in  the 
usiial  minrter.   '<^':     '■  ^-   ^^       ■     -'  "  '  ■  ■  '  •  - 

Would  the  hotkiufalfle'gctttleman  Tiave  trii*risc  fo  oppose 
the  report  ?  Woqldb-lid' have  tee  depSirt  firoTii "the  established 
mQiteofi<frtrts^c^t?ig,-khd  break  into  tifef  usages  of  the  House, 
UQkjii»90nie  Oppo^tiori'^^6  ffiadiS)  or  fi^gatWe  proposed  ? 

Mrft^isthe  *rue  scafebf  iny  cbridbcf J  if  the  honourable 
geRfAeman-can  mcet  these  facts/'and  disprove  them,  let 'him 
brin;^-lii8  cHargcf-^rwa^d^^  Hke  a  man,*  afnd  not  by  insinua- 
tionSr^endnvourio  *Hfo#  blarhe^oli  the  Chair,  which,  1  am 
free^feo  say,  ar^  ad  uncandid  in  the  manher  they  have  beea 
urged,i€i%they  aile  unfounded  aihd  linstkppbrted  by  fact. 

Colonel  Burr  it  L  SM'^not  throw  any  blame  on  the  Chair; 
on  tte'ccintraryvone  t)f-rhy  fiVst  eTcpresrsiohs  when  I  rose  was, 
that'4  rwsB  entaiM^t^at'  ^w^  Sfr,  was  not  to  blame. 

T\K:8feaker.'\  i^i^ist  that  the  right  honourable  gentlemrin 
did*pass^  demure,  atid  a  viJry  severe  one,  on  the  Chair;  nor 
did'tftear  the  expiressioh  alluded  to. 

A  jiember  on  the  treasury  bench  said,  that  he  heard  tJic 
word* of  exculpatiofl  from  the  honourable  gentleman  when 
he  fi<8t*-rt)se.  ^  '* ' 

Gpteffel:  5rff*r/.  "'Nothing,  Sir,  could  be  farther  from  my 
thoughts  than  to-  ^ppOde  that  you  had  the  moTJt  distant  whh 
to  forward  the  litflekrt^  tfnd  low  tricks  of  the  treasury  betich ; 
for  lam  still  free  to  contend  that  they  adted  in  a  most  shamcftil 
andSndfecent  mdrmet.    They  perceived  the  Hiuse  thin,  and 
waiting  to  go  into  a  committee ;  they  knew  the  ideas  that 
prevailed,  and  in  thehurryfeindimpatience'that prevailed  be- 
tweetn  the  finishing  of  the*  private  business,  and  my  honour- 
able friend's  tiiking  the  chair,  I  repeat  my  former  words,  they 
smuggled  the  report  by  stealth;  and,  as  a  fuller  confirmation  ' 
of  what  they  <lid,  and  what  they  feared,  they  now  desire  that' 
the  House  shall' meet  qnSaturday, -to  hurry- that  measure  wtih' 
all  possibltfdispatcftj  Which  they  had  surreptitiously  carried. 

I  do  not  pert^eiv^  anyof'the  chosen  veteran  phalanx  on  the 
treasury  bench^  rioranyof  sufficieiit  weight  or  consequence, 
but  my  honourable  friend  [Goyernor  JohnstoneJ.    He  sieems" ' 
to  be  in  a  thin  company,  and  not  to  have  his  rear  or  his  flanks 
well  cohered  or  silpported;  his  station  tsT newly  taken,  fthiS"  ' 
Governor  always  sitting  under  the  gaHeTy  on  the  other  side' 
of  the  House,]  I  cannot  therefore  call  upon  any  of  tin?' new 
faceftr-wbfch^at  pN!«c^tt)CCUpy  that  benth,  and  ftiust  content 
myself  for  |he  J)r(etent.  '"^^^  '    ^^  ^•'~  ' 

VUH.-iXII.  Q,  G>vernor 
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Governor  J-ohnstone.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
been  very  witty,  which  I  am  ready  to  submit  to ;  but  what  he 
means  by  his  fronts,  and  flank,  and  rears,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
guess,  unless  it  be  to  riiak^  a  Scaramouch  of  himself.  The 
Vote  he  so  much  complains  of,  is  a  matter  which  he  is  at  least 
98  much  bound  to  forward  as  I  am.  He  has  a  place^  or  voice, 
in  his  Majesty's  councils,  and,  as  such,  stands  more  nearly 
connected  with  g^overnment  than  I  do.  It  may  be  a  part  of 
his  duty  to  forward  and  assist  those  councils  at  which  he  is 
presumed  to  assist ;  but  as  for  my  part,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  knows,  that  I  neither  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
administration,  nor  am  I  bound  by  any  tie  whatever  to  sup- 
port the  measures  of  administration,  though  he  may. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  seems  to  throw  great 
blame  on  the  treasury-bench,  and  to  exculpate  you,  Sir.  For 
my  part,  if  there  be  any  blame,  it  is  you,  and  you  only,  that 
are  answerable.  If  the  treasury  bench,  from  any  motives  of 
convenience,  or  from  wishing  only  in  the  usual  way  to-  carry 
on  the  public  business,  urged  the  report  in  a  thin  house^  I 
Hi^n,  if  it  Was  i*mpi-6perly  done,  it  is  you,  Sir,  that  are  ac-  . 
countable  for  the  consequences  to  this  House.— I  do  not 
charge  the  Chair  with  any  neglect  of  duty  ;  but  I  am  clear 

the  treasury -bench  did  no  more  thin  what  is  usual. ^The 

right  honourable  gentleman  seems  surprised  that  any  person, 
particularly  that  I,  should  differ  from  him.  I  do  assure  him, 
that  I  differ  from  many  of  his  political  opinionsj^  and  believe 
ever  shall ;  but,  be  mine  what  they  may,  they  shall  ever  be 
governed  by  my  own  opinions,  and  not  those  of  any  other 
fiian. 

.  Colonel  BarrL  The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
has,  by  way  of  distinction,  emphatically  described  me  by  the 
appellation  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman;  and  presum- 
ing  that,  as  I  assist  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  which  he  well 
knows  I  ,do  not,  follows  that  with  another  presumptiort,  ra* 
ther  novel  to  me,  that,  as  having  the  honour  of  a  seat  at  tbe^ 
council -table,  I  am  bound  by  my  situation  to  support  the. 
measures  of  government,  whether  I  approve  of  them  or  not, 
right  or  wrong. 

The  honourable  gentlemaa  has  pronounced  on  your  con-,, 
duct  decisively ;  he  wants  to  represent  you  unfit  for  assisting' 
rn  his  Majesty's  councils,  and  me  as  no  longer  worthy  of  jb 
place  there. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  called  me  a  Scaramouch* 
I  do  ftot  believe  that  such  language  is  parliamentary :  I  should*,. 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  coadescend  to  explain  himsdf.: 

-     He 
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He  says  that  I  am  more  nearly  connected,  with  govern- 
ment than  he;  perhaps  it  may  be  so;  but  it  does  not  strike 
me  exactly  in  the  Same  light ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  at  a  very  high  appointment,  has^  been 
For  fourteen  or.  Mfteen  months  acting  under  his  Majesty  *s  com- 
mission. I  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether  that  appoint- 
ment and  the  emoluments  arising  from  it  have  ceased  within 
these  two  or  three  days;  but  if  they  have«  it  is  probable  that 
'  ja  gentleman  of  his  weight  and  abilities  will  not  remain  long 
unemployed.  I  am  sure,  if  he  should,  it  Will  afford  one  a,d- 
ditional  proof  of  the  indolence  or  ignorance  of  administra-- 
tion  who  could  be  so  forgetful  as  to  permit  so  able  and  will* 
ing  a  partizan  to  continue  unrewarded  for  past  or  future  ser* 
vices. 

Had  I  recollected  in  time  I  should  have  avoided  any  thing 
which  might  have  proved  the  occasion  of  calling  up  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman;  for  I  could  have  easily  called  for  expla- 
nations from  a  worthy  knight  [supposed  to  mean  Sir  William 
Gordon],  who  is  better  informed  than  his  honourable  friend 
or  I,  on  the  etiquette  of  royalty,  and  what  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected from  warm  partizans  and  privy  counsellors^  having 
himself  represented  royalty  at  a  splendid  foreign  court,  I  mean 
the  person  of  the  King  of  Great  Britan,  so  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  royal  master,  himself,  and  his  country. 

The  Speaker  re-stated  his  arguments  in  reply  to  Governoi' 
Johnstone  ;  contended  that  he  could  not  have  acted  other-, 
wise  than  he  did ;  and  concluded,  that  no  mannep  of  blame 
could  be  fairly  imputed  to  him. 

Governor  Johnstone  insisted,  if  there  was  any  blarhe  due, 
he,  [the  Speaker,]  and  he  only,  was  answerable ;  but  that 
the  report  having  been  made  at  the  usiial  hour,  and  it  being 
the  first  or4er  of  the  day,  no  blame,  in  his  opinion,  was  im- 
putable to  either  the  chair  or  the  treasury -bench. 

Colonel  Barre  insisted  on  an  explanation  ot  the  word  Sca- 
ramouch; but  the  Speaker,  iii  prder  to  put  an  end  to  all  far- 
ther altercation,  informed  the  House  that  the  messengers  were 
attending  at  the  other  House  the  whole  evening  with  a  di^^ 
vorce  bill;  that  it  was  full  time  to  call  them  in  j  and  here 
^     the  conversation  ended. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Ame* 
jrican  inquiry,  Frederick  Montague,  Esq*  in  the  chair. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Kingston  called  in  and  examined  by 
General  Burgoyne. 

Qj  In  what  capacity  did  vou  act  in  tlie  campaign  of  1 777? 
0.2  A.  As 
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A.  As  deputy  adjutant-general  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
I  acted  as  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  under  General  Bur- 
goyne^  and  also  as  secretary  to  General  Burgoyne, 

Qj  Did  not  that  double  capacity,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  General  Burgoyne  treated  you,    lead  you    to  the 
knowledge  of  the  material  circumstances  attending  that  cam-  • 
paign  ? 

A.I  looked  oh  myself  to  be  in  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  General. 

Qj  Did  General  Burgoyne  give  any  brders  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  artillery  destined  for  his  expedition  after  his 
arrival  in  Canada? 

A.  There  was  no  such  order  went  through  me,  nor  did  I 
hear  of  any  such  order  being  given. 

Q.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  ar* 
tillery  employed  was  according  to  the  opinion  and  recom- 
mendation of  Major- General  Phillips  ? 

A.  I  believe  General  Burgoyne  had  the  greatest  con^dence 
In  General  Phillips's  knowledge  and  abilities;  and  I  believe 
the  proportion  of  artillery  to  have  been  arranged  between 
General  Phillips  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  because  I  do  not 
know  of  any  directions  given  by  General  Burgoyne  upon 
that  head. 

Qj  What  were  the  orders  given,  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  respecting  the  incumbrances  of  baggage  ? 
\Xhe  witness  refers  to  the  orderly  booh^ivbich  he  had  with  him^ 

A.  They  are  the  original  orders  written  by  myself  at  the 
time. 

Q_.  Read  the  orders, 

[^Reads.]  '*  Extracts  from  orders  issued  by  Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  at  Montreal,  dated  30th  May  1777* — The 
regiments  destined  for  the  expedition  under  Gen.  Burgoyne 
are  to  leave,  in  their  respeaive  stores,  their  blanket  coats> 
legging,  and  all  baggage  that  can  be  spared  during  the  summer 
months  ;  the  officers  are  depended  on  not  to  encumber  the 
service  with  more  baggage  than  shall  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  campaign,  where  the  movements  may  be  expected  to  be 
«uddei>  and  alert.  The  portion,  of  batteaux  to  each  regi- 
ment will  be  regulated  on  those  principles." 

Qj  Were  those  orders  afterward  in  force  ? 

A.  Orders  were  issued  again  to  the  same  purport,  dated 
Skepesborough- House,  July  12th. 

\^Reads^  It  is  observed,  that  the  injunction  given  be- 
fore the  army  took  the  field  relative  to  the  baggage  of  officert^ 

fa»s 
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has  not  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  regiments  in  gene- 
ral  are  incumbered  with  much  more  baggage  than  they  can 
possibly  be  supplied  with  means  of  conveying,  when  they  quit 
the  lakes  and  rivers  i  warning  is  therefore  again  given  to  the 
officers  to  convey  by  the  batteaux,  which  will  soon  return  to  ^ 
Ticonderoga,  the  baggage  which  is  not  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  them  ;  or,  upon  the  first  sudden  movement,  it  must 
inevitably  be  left  upon  the  ground:  such  gentlemen  as 
served  in  America  the  last  war  may  remember,  that  the  offi- 
cers took  up  with  soldiers  tents,  and  often  confined  their  bag- 
gage to  a  knapsagk  for  months  together." 

Qj  Have  you  a  letter  from  General  Bui^oyne  to  General 
Reidesel  on  the  subject  of  the  incumbrance  of  baggage  ? 

A.  I  have  an  extract  of  it,  taken  from  the  original  letter 
in  the  letter  book.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne  ts 
Major-General  Reidesel,  dattd  Head-Quarters^  at  Skenes^ 
borough,  the  I8th  of  July  1777. 

Je  vous  supplie  de  faire  en  sorte  que  1  esprit  de  1  ordre 
par  rapport  a  le  renvoye  des  baggages  des  oiFiciers  a  Ticon^ 
deroga  aye  lieu. 

*^  Les  baggages  des  officiers  Britanniques,  sont  deja  ren- 
voy6  et  il  n  en  reste  a  plusieurs  q'une  petite  tente  et  un  valise. 
C'est  reelment  pour  V  interet  de  I'officier  a  la  ftn,  que  je  suis 
si  porte  a  cet  article," 

TRANSLATION. 

*^  I  request  you  to  take  measures  that  the  spirit  of  the  or- 
der, respecting  the  sending,  back  officers  baggage  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  may  have  due  force.  The  baggage  of  the  British 
officers  is  already  gone,  and  many  of  them  have  only  re- 
tained a  small  tent  and  one  cloak  bag.  It  is  really  for  the 
interest  of  the  officers  in  the  end,  that  I  am  so  pressing  upon^ 
this  subject," 

Q^  When  the  contract  was  made  for  horses  and  carts  at 
Montreal,  was  it  the  general  opinion  of  the  persons  of  best 
intelligence  consulted,  that  the  number  was  more  or^ess  thaa 
necessary  for. the  service  on  which  we  were  going  ? 

A.  In  general  conversation  on  that  subject,  I  remember  to 
have  heard  it. said,  that  though  they  were  insufficient,  we 
might  expect  tp  find  additional  supplies  in  the  country.     I 

Q,3  havcv 
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have  extracts  of  letters  here  that  passed  between  General  Bur^ 
goyne  and  General  Phillips  on  that  subject;  they  are  ex- 
tracted from  tbft  original  letter  copy  book  :  they  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

First  application  from  Major  ^General  Phillips,  relative  ta 
horus,  ifa/^^/ Montreal,  4/A  June,  1777.. 

SIR, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  your  excellency,  that 
there  has  yet  been  no  arrangement  made  for  marching  the  field 
artillery  by  land,  should  the  corps  of  troops,  upon  an  expe- 
dition under  your  command,  in  the  campaign,  quit  the 
Lakes  Cliamplain  and  George,  and  the  rivers. 

1  have,  upon  the  strictest  information  which  could  be  pro- 
cured, reason  to  believe,  that  neither  carriages  nor  horses 
will  be  to  be  had  nearer  than  Albany,  should  the  route  of 
your  army  be  that  way,  and  even  in  that  country,  it  will 
necessarily  require  a  considerable  time  before  any  can  be 
got ;  all  which  must  necessarily  delay  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  after  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  :  I  therefore 
submit  to  your  excellency's  consideration,  whether  boi:^e;|, 
and  such  ammunition  carriages  as  may  be  wanted^  should  not 
be  procured  for  the  service  of  the  campaign,  for  the  fie.y  ar- 
tillery attached  to  the  corps  of  troops  your  excellency  is  to 
command  this  campaign.    . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ,  ' 

Sir, 

with  the  greatest  respect, 

your  excellency's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 
W.  Phillips,  Maj.  Gen. 
commanding  the  royal  artillery  in  Canada. 
'  His  excellency  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne, 

Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Major-General  Phillips,  respecting  ior4es, 
dated  MonireaA^  4/AJune,  1777. 

vSIR, 
I  have  the  honour  of  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  inform* 
ing  me  that  no  arrangement  has  yet  been  made  for  moving 
the  field  artillery  by  land  ;  and  that,  upon  the  best  infortna- 
tion  you  can  obtain,  neither  carriages  nor  horses  ^an  be  pro<^ 
cured  on  the  other  side  Lake  CJhampIain,  nearer  than  Albany. 

Ih 
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•  In  consequence  of  this  representation,  I  haye  to  request 
y'6ii  to  give*  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  mode  of  procuring 
horses  and  carriages  from  this  country,  combining  the  con- 
siderations of  dispatch,  sufficiency,  and  oeconomy  towards 
government ;  and  I  wish  to  know  the  opinion  as  soon  as 
possible. 

lam, 
with  the  truest  regard. 
Sir, 
your  obedient  humble  servant, 
J.  BuRGOYNE,  Lieut.  Qcn. 
Mfijor  General  Phillips^ 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Major  General  Phillips^  &c. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major  General  VKiWi^s,  to 
Lieutenant  General  Burgoynt. 

Montreal  J  June  5th,  1777. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  your  excellency's  letter  to  me  of 
yesterday,  in  answer  to  one  I  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the 
field  jartillery  being  supplied  with  horses,  &g.  &c. 

You  are  pleased.  Sir,  to  order  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
the  mode  of  procuring  horses  and  carriages  from  this  coun* 
.try,  combining  the  consideration;!  of  dispatch,  sufficiency, 
and  oeconomy  towards  government. 

There  are  but  two  modes  of  procuring  horses  for  the  ser- 
vice, supposing  the  country  is  not  to  furnish  them,  upon 
corvees ;  the  one  is  by  purchasing  of  horses  upon  the  ac- 
count of  government,  the  other  by  contract. 

The  first  of  these  modes  has  always  appeared  to  me  diffi- 
cult, uncertain,  and  full  of  openings  for  every  species  of  im- 
position, and  the  ex  pence  uncertain ;  government  must  trust 
various  people  to  buy  horses,  and  in  this  country  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  procure  any  persons  who  willnot  immediately 
pursue  the  views  of  gaining  money  to  themselves,  with  a  con- 
sideration for  the  king's  service :  add  to  this,  that  it  will  be- 
come such  a  charge,  that  many  commissaries  must  be  ap- 
pointed, and  various  other  officers  of  that  sort,  which  be- 
ing  a  mixture  of  inspectors  into  the  (mrchases  of  horses,  and 
necessarily  also,  at  times,  the  being  purchasers,  it  will  be 
difficult  ever  to  ascertain  the  price,  and  seldom  that  the  good- 
ness of  horses  can  be  depended  on* 

0.4  I  have 
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I  have  seen  in  my  service  this  mode  attempted,  but  it  has 
to  my  knowledge  failed  ;  I  must  allow,  that  could  it  be  car- 
ried into  execution  complete,  it  would  be  the  cheapest  for 
government ;  but  taking  into  consideration  tlie  various  im- 
positions which  will  arise,  and  that  the  setting  out  on  a 
plan  of  this  nature  will  require  a  very  large  feum  of  money, 
perhaps  from  20,000l.  to  30,0G0l.  to  be  entrusted  into  va- 
rious hands,  I  freely  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  is  not  a  per- 
fect plan.  The  contracting  for  a  certain  number  of  horses, 
at  a  fixed  price  for  .the  hire  by  day,  reduces  the  vhole  to  a 
very  simple,  and  therefore  generally  a  certain  plan.  It  de- 
pends  in  the  setting  out,  by  making  as  cheap,  as  fair  and 
just  a  bargain  oh  the  part  of  government,  as  can  be  ;  and 
being  so  made,  that  the  military  and  civil  officers  do  their 
duty  by  attending  to  the  receiving  of  horses,  only  as  they  are 
fitting  for  service.  The  contractor  has  his  interest  so  directly 
connected  with  fulfilling  his  contract,  as  upon  failure  it 
ceases,  that  he  will  exert  all  means  to  do  it,  and  the  care  ot 
government  will  be,  that  it  be  done  honestly  and  completely. 

I  have  thus  obeyed  your  excellency's  orders,  and  given  an 
opinion  whiph  I  submit  entirely  to  yo^ir  consideration. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Day,  Esq,  Commissary -Gi'* 
neralj  &c.  dated  Montreal,  June  4th ^  ]  'JJJ, 

I  BEG  the  favour  of  you  to  calculate  what  number  of 
horses  and  carriages,  (supposing  them  such  as  are  in  common' 
use  in  Canada)  will  be  sufficient  for  conveying  by  land 
thirty  days  provision,  for  ten  thousand  men,  together  with 
about  a  thousand  gallons  of  rum,  and  you  will  please  to  make 
me  your  report  as  soon  as  possible. 

Extract  ((fa  Letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  dated  Montreal, 
June  7/A,  i;?/. 

HAVING  had  the  honour  to  represent  to  your  excellency 
.  the  necessity  of  being  provided  with  a  ceruin  number  of 
.  horses  and  carriages  for  the  artillery,  victual,  and  other  in- 
dispensable purposes  of  the  army,  when  it  shall  be  obliged  to 
quit  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and  having  under- 
stood from  your  excellency  that  such  provision  could  not 
be  made  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  corvee;  and  that  if  pro- 
posed without  a  compulsion  upon  the  country,  t'be  effect 
would  be  precarious^  dilatory  and  expensive,  I  have  the  ho- 
nour 
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nour  now  to  lay  before  your  excellency,  proposals  of  con- 
tracts for  an  expeditious  supply  of  horses  forthe  vtillery,  ^ni 
five  hundred  carts,  with  two  horsei  each,  for  the  other  pur- 
po5es. 

I  am  too  Ignorant  of  the  prices  of  the  country  to  offer 
any  judgment  upon  the  reasonableness  of  these  proposals  ; 
iior  have  I  any  long  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jordan,  or  otheif 
motive  for  wishing  him  the  preference,  if  other  persons  can 
be  found  equally  capable,  responsible  and -expeditious. 

I  have  only  thus  far  interfered,  upon  a  conviction,  after 
considering  the  route,  the  King's  orders  direct,  and  taking  all 
possible  methods  of  information  upon  the  supply  to  be  ex- 
pected as  we  proceed,  that  to  depend  upon  the  country 
>vould  be  to  hazard  the  expedition. 

Your  excellency  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  save  the  pub- 
lic expence  as  much  as  possible,  I  have  reduced  this  requisi- 
tion much  below  what  would  be  adequate  to  the  service,  and 
I  mean  to  trust  to  the  resources  of  the  expedition  for  the  rest* 
Five  hundred  carts  will  barely  carry  fourteen  days  provision* 
at  a  time  ;  and  Major  General  Phillips  means  to  demand  as 
few  horses  as  possible,  subject  to  whatever  future  augmenta- 
tions future  services  may  require;  the  present  number  wanted 
will  be  about  four  hundred ;  there  will  then  remain  unprovi- 
ded for  (for  expeditious  movement),  for  transport  of  bat- 
teaux  from  Lake  George  to  Hudson's  River,  and  the  carriag'c 
of  |Jie  tents  of  the  army,  and  many  other  contingencies,  that 
I  need  not  trouble  your  excellency  to  point  out  to  you, 

Q.  Have  you  the  returns  or  extracts  of  returns  of  the 
ftrength  gf  the  army  at  all  the  different  periods  of  the  cam- 
paign ? 

A.  I  have  extracts  from  the  returns. 

Q.  What. was  the  strength  of  the  regular  troops  at  the 
highest  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  rank  and  Lie,  fit  for 
d.uty  ? 

A.  The  first  returns  I  received  on  the  1st  of  July, 
..  The  British  were  3576,  fit  for  duty. 

Germans      221 9,  do. 

6495 
,  . .  I  speak  solely  of  the  army  under  Lieutenant  General  Bur* 
: ,goyne. 
1     Q^  What  were  the  numbers  of  the  artillery  and  the  corps 
under  Lieutenant  Nuti,  attached  to  the  service  of  the  artiU 
kry 

A.  British 
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A.  British  artillery  -  -  257 

Germans  -  -  -  100 

Recruits  under  Lieutenant  r^utt  -      -  154 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  troops  in  the  army  tliat  could  be 
called  regulars  ? 

A.  There  were  Canadians,  Provincials  and  Indians  ;  but 
I  never  considered  them  as  I'egulars,  because  they  were  un« 
disciplined  ? 

Qj  Can  you  state  about  what  was  the  number  of  Canadians 

A.  The  Canadians  were  148,  the  highest  number. 

Q.  The  Provincials  ? 

A.  I  would  be  understood  to  speak  to  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  the  1  st  of  July ;  they  were  low  then,  and  encreased 
afterwards  ;  they  were  then  83* 

Q^  The  Indians  -^ 

A.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  ;  it  was  very  difficult 
to  collect  what  their  number  was  exactly, 

Qj  Was  the  army  ever  so  high  in  number,  Provincials  and 
Indians  excepted,  as  at  that  period  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  never  was.  Op  the  3d  of  September  addj- 
tiotial  companies  joined  the  British,  to  the  amount  of  about 
'300  men  ;  but  from  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  garrison 
left  at  Ticonderoga,  the  army  was  at  no  time  equal  to  its  first 
number. 

Q.  What  was  the  force  left  at  Ticonderoga  ? 

A.  The  first  garrison  consisted  of  462  British  ranjt  and 
file,  448  Germans  rank  and  file,  making  9 10  in  the  whole. 

Qj  Do  you  remember  the  difficulties  which  attended  mo- 
ving the  wounded  to  Ticonderoga,  after  the  action  at  Huber- 
ton?  • 

A.  I  remember  to  have  heard  they  were  very  great ;  dif- 
ferent propositions  were  made  for  the  removing  them,  such  as 
biers  and  hand-barrows,  which  were  so  very  incommodious, 
that  I  remember  to  have  been  told  that  the  wounded  would 
rather  be  left  where  they  were,  than  move  in  the  then  state  of  . 
their  wounds  by  such  conveyances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  were  General  Burgoyne's  motives 
for  detaching  General  Reidesel  with  a  large  corps  of  troops 
to  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleton  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  present  when  General 
Reidesel  received  his  orders  or  instructions,  but  I  understood 
it  was  to  create  an  ^larm  towards  Connecticut,  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  loyal  inhabitants,  if  any  suqh  there  were, 
?nd  to  protect  those  that  were  wounded  at  Huberton,or  there- 
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Q^.  Was  the  removal  of  those  wounded  effected  long  be- 
fore General  Reidesel  was  recalled  from  Castleton  ? 

A,  I  believe  not,  for  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  whole 
were  moved  when  General  Reidesel  returned  to  the  array  at 
Skenesborough,  a  day  or  two  before  the  first  division  of  the 
army  moved  towards  Fort  Anne. 

Q.  Have  you  any  papers  written  by  General  Burgoyne 
between  the  time  he  was  at  Montreal  and  the  time  he  left 
Skenesborough,  explanatpry  of  the  motives,  on  which  he 
acted  ? 

A.  I  have,  they  are  extracts  from  the  original  letter  book, 
and  are  as  follow  : 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  General  Harvey,  dated  Montreal,  May 

YOU  have  permitted  me,  as  formerly,  to  write  to  you 
confidently  :  1  take  the  first  conveyance  to  renew  a  corre- 
spondence so  pleasing  and  honourable  to  myself,  and  that 
may  in  some  cases  become  beneficial  to  the  public  service : 
it  shall  never  be  employed  but  to  convey  truths,  to  do  justice 
to  facts  and  persons,  and  to  secure  myself  in  the  continuance 
of  an  esteem  so  valuable  to  me  as  yours,  against  appearances 
and  misrepresentations. 

I  have  reason  to  be  exceedingly  satisfied  with  all  that  has 
been  done,  and  with  most  things  that  are  doing ;  exertions 
have  been  made  during  the  winter,  which  was  remarkably 
favourable,  in  all  the  departments,  and  preparations  jare  very 
forward.  Those  which  have  been  committed  to  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Phillips  have  been  executed  with  a  diligence, 
precision  and  foresight,  that  entitle  him  to  the  fullest  praise. 
The  troops  are  in  a  ^tate  of  health  almost  unprecedented,  and 
their  spirits  and  general  improvement  ^re  equally  objects  of 
great  pleasure  and  promise;  to, this  agreeable  representation, 
I  have  the  happiness  to  add  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  has  receiv- 
ed me,  and  the  orders  I  brought,  in  a  manner  that  in  my 
opinion  does  infinite  hor^our  to  his  public  and  private  charac- 
ter. 

That  he  should  have  wished  for  the  lead  in  active  and  im- 
portant  military,  operation  is  very  natural.  That  he  thinks 
he.  has  ^ome  cause  of  resentment  for  the  general  tenor  of  treat- 
ment he  has  received  from  some,of  the  ministers  is  discerni- 
ble ;  but  neither  his  disappointments,  nor  his  other  personal 
feelings,  operate  against  his  duty  J  and  I  am  convinced  hemeans 
to  forward  the  King's  measures  entrusted  to  my  hands  with 

all 
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all  the  zeal  he  could  have  employed,  and  they  rested  in  his 
t)wn. 

My  intenUon  is,  during  my  advance  to  Ticonderoga  and 
siege  of  that  post,  for  a  siege  I  apprehend  it  must  be,  to  give 
all  possible  jealousy  on.the  side  of  Connecticut.  If  I  can,  by 
manoeuvre,  make  them  suspect  that,  after  the  reduction  of 
Ticonderoga,  my  views  are  pointed  that  way,  it  may  make 
the  Connecticut  forces  very  cautious  of  leaving  their  own 
frontiers,  and  much  facilitate  my  progress  to  Albaiiy.  I 
mention  this  intention  only  to  Lord  George  and  yourself,  and 
I  do  it  lest  from  any  intelligence  of  my  motions  that  may 
Veach  England  indirectly,  it  should  be  supposed  I  have  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  diverted  from  the  main  object  of  my  or- 
ders. The  King  and  his  Majesty's  ministers  may  rest  assur- 
ed, that  whatever  demonstrations  I  may  endeavour  to  impose 
upon  the  enemy,  I  shall  really  make  no  movement  that  can 
procrastinate  my  progress  to  Albany. 

One  thing  more  occurs.  I  had  the  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion to  find  a  paper  handed  about  at  Montreal,  publishing  the 
whole  design  of  the  campaign,  almost  as  accurately  as  if  it 
had  been  copied  from  the  secretary  of  state's  letter.  My  own 
caution  has  been  such,  that  not  a  man  in  my  own  family  has 
been  let  into  the  secret :  Sir  Guy  Carleton  s  I  am  confident 
has  been  equal :  I  am  therefore  led  to  doubt  whether  impru- 
dence has  not  been  committed  from  private  letters  from  Eng- 
land, and  wish  you  would  ask  my  friend  D'Oyley,  to  whom 
my  very  affectionate  compliments,  whether  there  is,  any  per- 
son within  the  line  of  ministerial,  communication  t!iat  he  can 
suspect  to  be  so  unguarded :  it  is  not  of  great  consequence 
here,  except  as  far  as  regards  St.  Leger\ expedition;  but 
such  a  trick  may  be  of  most  prejudicial  consequence  in  other 
cases,  and  should  be  guarded  against. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  General  Harvey,  Jated  Camp  on  thi 
Bouquet,  near  Lake  Champlain,  June  22rf,  1777* 

I  HAVE  had  to  contend  against  wet  we'ather,that  rendered 
the  roads  almost  impracticable  at  the  carrying-places,  and  con* 
sequcntly  the  passage  of  the  batteaux  and  baggage  exceeding- 
ly dilatory,  besides  a  great  deal  of  contrary  wind.  Indeed 
the  combination  of  land  and  water  movement,  bad  roads, 
inactivity,  and  sometimes  disobedience  in  tHe  country,  an4^a 
thousand  other  difficulties  and  accidents  unknown  in  other 
services,  disconcert  all  arrangements.  I  do  not  mention  this 
upon  my  own  account,  a«  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible  for 
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dehy^'  within  the  province  of  Canada^  but  I  mention  it  to 
do  justice  to  others  who,  I  really  think,  have  infinite  merit  in 
overcoming  the  obstructions  we  have  met  with,  and  who 
ought  to  be  justified  against  some  acquaintances  of  yours  and 
mine  who  travel  across  a  map  very  fast,  and  are  very  free  in 
their  comments,  when  others  who  have  ten  times  their  know-* 
ledge  and  resources  do  not  answer  their  predictions  and  ex- 
pectations.' 

I  have  been  exceedingly  distressed  in  regard  to  the  briga- 
diers  of  this  ^my.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  day  I  took  leave 
of  him,  put  into  my  hands  an  exttact  of  a  letter  from  the  se-  > 
cretary  at  war,  approving  the  appointment  of  those  gentle- 
men, but  observing  that,  wheneveir  any  of  them  should  Uiui 
their  brigades  out  of  the  province  of  Canada ^  in  order  to  join 
the  troops  under  General  Howe^  there  woi^ld  be  a  necessity 
for  their  command  ceasing  as  brigadiers,  &c. 

Were  this  to  be  put  in  execution,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  order,  and  the  geographical  limits  of  Canada,  and  sup- 
posing Major  General  Phillips  at  the  same  time  to  be  em- 
ployed solely  in  the  artillery,  I  should  find  myself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  to  undertake  a  siege,  and  afterwards  pursue  ob- 
jects of  importance  and  possibly  of  time,  without  a  sinojle  in- 
termediate British  officer,  between  the  Lieutenant  General 
commanding  pra  tempore  in  chief,  and  a  Lieutenant  Colonel . 
It  would  be  preposterous  and  impertinent  in  me  to  say  one 
word  more  to  you  as  an  officer,  upon  the  impossibility  of  me- 
thodizing, or  conducting  an  array  with  such  a  total  deficien- 
cy of  staff.  Had  Lord  Harrington  condescended  to  have 
communicated  his  intentions  to  me  in  London,  I  think  I  should 
Jiave  convinced  him  of  the  impropriety;  as  it  is,  I  must 
conclude  that  the  spirit  of  the  order  goes  only  to  prevent 
these  gentlemen  bearing  a  higher  rank  and  pay  than  senior 
Lieutenant  Colonels  serving  in  the  same  army ,  and  that  there- 
(or<j  there  can  be  no  fault  in  keeping  il  dormant  till  the  junc- 
tion takes  place.  In  other  words,  I  look,  upon  mine  to  he 
the  Canada  army,  till  such  time  as  I  am  in  communication 
with  General  Howe,  so  as  to  make  part  of  his  force;  and 
.  consequently  without  measuring  degrees  north  and  south, 
that  the  arrangements  made  in  Canada,  and  approved  by  the 
King,  remain  in  force  till  that  time. 

I  am  persuaded,  my  dear  general,  you  will  support  me  in 
this  liberty,  if  such  it  is  to  be  called;  not  only  as  the  abso- 
lute  order  and  method  of  the  service  depends  upon  it,  but  al- 
so to  avoid  to  these  gentlemen  who  have  really  great  merit, 
the  vexation  and  the  ridicule  of  being  deprived  of  their  rank 

and 
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and  pay  in  the  hour  of  that  very  service,  with  a  view  to  which 
their  appointment  was  originally  made.  I  think  I  can  answer 
that  the  junction  made,  and  the  reasons  for  reverting  to  their 
former  ranks,  become  obvious^  they  will  submit  to  his  Maje- 
sty's pleasure  without  a  murmur. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieutenant  General  Burgoync  to 
General  Harvey,  dated  Head-Quarters^  Skenesborough 
July  11,  1777- 

.  THE  mere  compliment  of  service  I  have  given  to  the 
troops  in  orders,  and  in  the  relation  designed  for  the  Gazette, 
is  not  doing  them  sufficient  justice  ;  it  is  a  duty  in  me,  fur^ 
ther,  through  you,  and  I  kno\v  I  shall  impose  a  pleasing  task 
on  you,  to  assure  the  King  that  their  behaviour  is  uniformly 
good  in  the  camp  as  in  action. 

After  what  I  have  publicly  mentioned  of  Fraser,  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  press  you  in  his  favour.  I  cannot  but  feel 
confident  in  the  hopes  that  his  Majesty *s  grace  will  find  its 
way  through  all  obstacles  to  prevent  so  discouraging  a  cir- 
cumsuncfe  as  the  return  of  this  gallant  officer  to  the  mere  duty 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  at  the  head  of  one  battalion,  after  hav* 
ing  given  ascendancy  to  the  King's  troops,  and  done  honour 
to  his  profession,  by  the  most  spirited  actions  in  critical  pe*' 
riods  of  two  successive  campaigns. 

You  will  observe.  Sir,  both  in  the  public  letter  and  in  thi 
order  of  battle  which  Captain  Gardner  will  |)Ut  into  your 
hands,  that  M^or  General  Phillips  is  occasionally  employed  • 
separately  from  the  strict  line  of  his  department.  This  does 
not  proceed  from  inattention  to  the  explanation  of  his  Ma-^" 
jesty.'s  pleasure  two  years  ago,  but  from  absolute  necessity. 
The  staff  being  composed  without  any  British  M^jor  Oene* 
ral,  Brigadier  Fraser  being  posted  where  he  is  of  infinite  use ' 
at  the  head  of  the  advanced  corps,  the  service  would  suffer 
in  the  most  material  degree,  if  the  talents  of  General  Phil- 
lips were  not' suffered  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ar- 
tillery. And  I  hold  myself  fully  justified  in  continuing  the 
great  use  of  his  assistance  under  this  extension,  by  what  I  un* 
derstand  to  be  the  signification  of  the  King's  pleasure  to  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  viz.  '*  that  this  measure  must  not  be  made 
B  precedent/*  but  not  forbidding  it  during  the  present  exi- 
gency. ^ 

I  flatter  myself  the  King  will  be  satisfied  with  the  dili- 
gence used  in  taking  the  field,  as  well  as  with  the  subsequent 

operations  $ 
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operations ;  if  not,  tny  disappoinrm^nt  can  ohiy  proceed 
from  tny  own  deficiency  in  stating  the  embarrassn^ents  I 
found,  notwithstanding  pre\'ious  preparations  and  cordial 
assistainces,  remote  situations  of  the  troops,  currents,  winds, 
roads,  want  of  materials  for  caulking  the  vessels,  inactivity 
and  desertion  of  the  Canadian  corvee,  were  all  against  me. 
A  great  difficulty  lay  in  providing  horses  and  carriages  for 
the  bare  transport  of  provisions  and  tents  when  we  should 
arrive  at  Fort  George,  or  any  other  place  where  the  army 
should  have  no  resource  of  water-carriage.  I  found  an  active, 
and  1  think  a  reasonable  contractor,  who  supplied  this  neces- 
sity at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  it  could  have  been  done  any 
other  way.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  contract  to  the  treasury, 
to  which  I  refer  you.  You  will  observe  that  I  have  limited 
the  number  to  the  mere  indispensable  purposes  of  provisions 
and  tents,  trusting  to  the  country  for  the  further  assistanceof 
officers  baggage,  and  the  other  attirail  of  an  army.  Expe- 
rience already  shews  me  that  I  judged  right  in  not  trusting  to 
the  country  for  men  ;  for,  had  this  precaution  been  omitted, 
1  should  be  bound  fast  to  the  spot  where  1  am,  or  obliged  to 
return  by  water  to  Ticonderoga. 

I  avow  also  to  you,  my  advice  to  General  Carletonto  grant 
commissions  to  two  provincial  battalions,  to  be  raised  from 
Albany  and  Charlotte  county,  by  a  Mr.  Jessup  and  a  Mr. 
Peters,  upon  condition  that  the  commissions  should  not  take 
place  till  two-thirds  of  the  corps  should  be  eHective.  Pro- 
vincial corps  acting  zealously  in  the  King's  cause,  must  have 
great  impression  upon  public  opinion,  and  will  besides  in  fact 
be  of  singular  use  to  the  ease  and  preservation  of  the  regular 
troops. 

Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  I  have  not  hesitated  farther 
to  receive  and  topay  such  loyalists  as  have  come  in  with  their 
arms  since  the  success  of  Ticonderoga,  and  wished  to  be  em- 
ployed. Though  I  have  not  power  to  grant  commissions,  I 
post  the  officers  and  form  them  into  companies,  till  the  mea- 
sure can  be  decided  by  those  who  have  more  authority. 

I  hopeail  Jihese  articles  of  expence  will  meet  with  the  sup- 
port of  your  opinion,  and  have  only  to  add,  that  as  no  job 
shall  b^  done  by  myself,  so  will  I  use  alt  efforts  to  prevent 
sucli  being  done  by  others. 

I  amiindisfpensably  obliged  to  waltsome  time  in  tliis  position 
to  clear  roa^ls  and  make  bridges,  which  is  great  labour  in  this 
country^^ndtobring.up  a  stock  of  provision,  and  also  to  give 
time  to  tli^ guiv^boats,  batteaux,and:pTovision-vcsseIs,  to  be 

put 
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ptif  into  Lake  George  to  scour  that  Lake,  and  secure  tlie  fuf 
ture^TQiJte  of  the  magazines.  L  propose  to  possess  Fort  Ed- 
ward, 4!:,  the  same  tim^  that  the  force  is  ready  to  move  doy^n 
the  Lukes,  by  which  means,  if  tlie  army- do  not  evacuate  Fart 
George,  the  garrison  must  inevitably  be  caught.  In  the 
nieaa.  whil^  I  have  ordered  Reidesel  to  make  roads,  recorr- 
noi<fe  the  country,  a^d  make  all  other  possible  feints  of  a 
inarch  to  Connecticut,'  aitd  by  some  other  measures  i  hope 
to  give  Alarm  that  way, 

Q^.Are  you  acq.uainted  with  any  facts  that  will  ascertain 
whether,  on  the  array's  arriving  at  Fort  Edward,  it  was'for*- 
warder  in  its  progress  towards  Albany,  in  point  of  time,  than 
it  would  have  been  had  it  taken  the  route  by  Ticonderogit 
and  take  George  ?. 

A*. In  answer. to  tliat  question  I  have  to  say,  the  army  by 
taking  that  route  was  a  head  of  the  transport  of  provisions^ 
whiebj  for  the  greatest  part,  went  from  Ticonderoga  by  the 
route  of  Lake  George.    ■  ■  -  . 

Q.  At  our  first  arrival  at  Fort  Eilward^  and  previous  to 
the  i^oads  bdng  mended,  in  what  prorportidns  did  provisions 
ahrtve  atour  camp? 

A.  Very  little  more  than  for  the  immediate  consumption. 

Q.  Have  you  the  memorandum  bdoks  of  Sir  Francis* 
Clark?  ..... 

A.-  Yes,  ■ 

Cij  Do  you  know  them  to  be  bw  hand^Writing  ^ 

A.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  it,  having  $een  him  enter 
;nany  of  the  articles  in  these  books.  ^ 

Qj  Has  there  been  any  alteration  or  addition  since  you  ' 
bad  them? 

A.  None. 

Qj  What  was  the  character  of  Sir  Francis  Clark,  re-' 
ipecting  his  accuracy  ?'  ■'"'■' 

A,  I  never  saw  an  officer  more  attentive  to  the  duties  of 
jbis  station  than  Sir  Francis  Clark,  and  always  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly accurate  in  the  reitiarks  he  made  ? 

Q.  Are  there  any  memorandums  respecting  the'arrivalof 
provisions  ^t  that  time  ?    .       .  ^  >*-   ". 

A.  There  are  several.  '  / 

Q^.  You  will  read  two  or  three 

[Reads^^'dih  August,  victualling  of  the  army  out  tEtai 
day,  and,  front^difficultiea  of  roads  and  transports,  ho  proVt-* 
sioiis  came  in  this  oight*  .    '  -  - 

'«6th 
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6(h  August,  at  10  o'clock  this  inorning>  not  quite 
enough  provisions  arrived  for  the  consumption  of  two  days.** 

Q.  Was  it  in  general  understood  from  the  combined  in- 
telligence received  by  General  Reidesel,  while  he  was  de- 
tached to  Casfletown,  and  that  received  by  General  Bur- 
goyne  from  the  provincials  in  his  camp,  that  there  werema* 
ny  well  affected  inhabitants  in  the  country  towards  Benning- 
ton, who  would  shew  themselves  on  the  approach  of  troops, 
and  that  there  was  dejection  and  submission  among  the  party 
attached  to  the  Congress  ? 

A.  I  did  hear  several  reports  to  that  purpose. 

Q.  Have  you  the  original  rough  draft  of  the  expedition 
to  Bennington,  as  presented  to  General  Burgoyne  from  Ge- 
neral Reidesel,  with  General  Burgoyne's  alterations  and  ad« 
ditioHs  i 

A.  I  have  the  original  rough  draft  of  the  proposals  for  the 
Bennington  expedition  ;  but  not  being  present  at  the  time,  I 
can't  say  whether  tliose  proposals  were  delivered  by  General 
Reidesel  or  not ;  but  I  know  all  alteration  made  in  those  pro-' 
"  posals  by  General  Burgoyne,  from  a  knowledge  of  his  hand 
writing. 

Note.  The  witness  delivered  into  the  committee  the  origi- 
nal rough  draft  of  the  instructions,  with  a  fair  copy. 

The  following  is  acopy  of  the  proposals  delivered  by  Gen, 
Reidesel  to  Gen.  Burgoyne,  with  the  alterations  made  therein 
by  Gen.  Burgoyne,  such  alterations  being  here  marked. 

ff3r  The  erasures  made  by  General  Burgoyne  are  printed  in 
Italic  Letter ,  and  the  Amendments  are  printed  within  in^ 

verted  commas. 

Instructions  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baum,  on  a  secret 
.   Expedition  to  the  Connectieut  River. 

THE  object  of  your  expedition  is  to  try  the  affections  of 
the  country,  to  disconcert  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  to  mouni 
the  Reidesel  dragoons,  to  complete  Peters*s  corps,  and  tp 
obtain  laige  supplies  of  cattle,  horses  and  carriages. 

The  several  corps,  of  which  the  inclosed  is  a  list,  are  to  bs 
undef  your  command. 

The  troops  must  take  no  teats  ;  and  what  little  baggage  is 
carried  by  officers  must  be  on  their  own  bat  hc»rses. 

Yoi^  ire  to  proceed  by  the  route  from  Batten  Kill  to  Ar- 
lington, and  take  post  there,  so  at  to  secure  the  pass  from 
nganchester.  Tou  art  to  remain  at  4rlington  till  the  detach- 
^VoL.  XII.  R  mm 
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iTjent  of  the  Provincials,  under  the  command  of  Captaiq 
Sherwood,  sliall  join  you  from  the  southward. 

Ypu  are  then  to  proceed  to  Manchester,  where  you  will 
take  post  so  as  to  secure  the  pass  of  the  mountains,  on  the  road 
fr9m  Manchester  to  Rockingham. "  From  hence  you  will  de- 
tach the  Indians  and  light  troops  to  the"  northward,  towards 
Otter  Creek.  On  their  return,  and  also  receiving  intelligence 
that  no  enemy  is  in  forge  "  upon  the^.  Connecticut  River," 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rockingham,  you  willproceed  by  the 
road  over  the  mountains,  to  Rockingham,  where  you  will 
take  post.  This  will  be  the  mpst  distant  part  of  the  expe^dio 
tion,  "  and  must  be  proceeded  upon  with  caution,  as  you  will 
have  the  der^ie  of  the  mountains  behind  you,  which  J^ighi 
make  a  retreat  difficult ;  you  must  therefore  endeavduf/(p.  be 
well  informed  of  the  force  of  the  enemy's  militia  in  the 
neighbouring  country . 

Should  you  hnd  it  may  with  pnidencebe  effected,?  j'oii 
are  to  remain  there  while  the  Indians  and  light  troops  are 
detached  iip  the  river,"  as  'ong  as  necessary  to  fulfil  the  in/gn-^ 
tions  of  the  expedition  from  thence  j  and  you  are  afterwards 
^o  descend  by  the  Connecticut  River  to  Brattlebury,  and  from 
that  place,  by  the  quickest  march,  you  are  to  return  by  the* 
great  road  to  Albany. 

.  During  your  whole  progress,  your  detachments  are  to 
Have  orders  to  bring  in  tp  you  all  heroes  fft  to  mount  the  dra- 
goons under' your  command,  or  to  serve  as  bat  horses  to  the 
troops ;  *  together  with,"  ih^y  are  likewise  to  bring  in  as 
many  saddles' and  bridles  as  can  be  found.  *  The  number  of 
horses  requisite,  bcsidps  those  necessary  for  mounting  the  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  oUght  to  be  |300.  If  you  can  briyig 
more,  for  the  use  pf  the  army,  it  will  be  so  much  the  be;Uer..' 

Your  parties  are  likewise  to  bring  in  waggons  and  other 
convenient  carnages,  \yith  as  many  draiight  oxen  as  will  be 
tiecessary  tp  draw  them,  and  all  cattle  fit  for  slaughter  (milch 
cows  excepted)  which  are  to  be  left  for  the  useofthe  inhabi- 
tants. Regular  receipts,  in  the  form  hereto  subjoined,  are  to 
be  given  in  all  places  wliere  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ar- 
ticles are  tftken,  to  such  persons  as  have  remained  in  their  ha- 
bitations, and  ptherv\rise  complied  with  the  terms  of  General 
Btirgpyne's  manifesto  ;  but  no  receipts  to  be  given  to. such 
as  are  Known  to  be  acting  in  the  service  of  the  rebels.  *  A^ 
you  will  have  with  you  persons  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  abilities  of  the  country,  it  rnay  perhaps  be  advisable  tp 
tax  the  several  districts  with  the  portions  of  the  several  ar- 
ticles, and  limit  the  hours  for  tl^eir  delivery ;  wd  shgi^ld  you 
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find  if  necessary  to  move  before  such  delivery  can  be  made, 
hostages  of  the  most  respectable  people  should  be  taken,  to 
secure  their  following  you  the  ensuing  days.  All  possible 
means  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  plundering. 

As  it  is  probable  that  Captain  Sherwood,  \>^o  is  already 
detached  to  the  southward,  and  will  join  you  at  Arlington, 
will  drive  in  a  considefable  quantity  of  cattle  and  horses  to 
YOU,  you  will  therefore  send  in  those  cattle  to  the  army,  with 
a  proper  detachment  from  Peters's  corps  to  cover  them,  iii 
order  to  disencumber  yourself.  But  you  must  always  keep 
the  regiment  of  dragoons  compact. 

The  dragoons  themselves  must  ride  and  take  care  gf  the 
horses  of  the  regiment.  Those  horses  which  are  destined  for 
the  U5e  of  the  army  must  be  tied  together  by  strings  of  ten 
each,  ill  order  that  one  man  may  lead  ten  horses.  You  will 
give  the  unarmed  men  of  Peters 's  corps  to  conduct  them,  and 
inhabitants  whom  you  can  trust.  You  must  always  take  your 
camps  in  good  positions,  but  at  the  same  time  where  there  is 
pasture ;  and  you  must  have  a  chain  of  centinels  around 
your  cattle  and  horses  when  grazing. 

"  Colonel  Skeene  will  be  with  you  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  to  assist  you  with  his  advice,  to  help  you  to  distinguisli 
the  good  subjects  from  the  bad,  to  procure  you  the  best  intel- 
ligence of  tlie  enemy,  and  to  choose  those  people  who  are  to 
bring  me  the  accounts  of  your  progress  and  success. 
•  **  When  you  find  it  necessary  to  halt  for  a  day  or  two, 
you  must  always  entrejich  the  camp  of  the  regiment  of  dra- 
goons  J  in  order  never  to  risk  an  attack  or  affront  from  the  enemy. 

**  As  you  will  return  with  the  regiment  of  dragoons  mount- 
ed, you  must  always  have  a  detachment  of  Captain  Fraser's 
or  Peters's  corps  in  front  of  the  column,  and  the  same  in  the 
rear,  in  order  to  prevent  your  falling  into  an  ambuscade  when 
you  march  through  the  woods." 

You  will  use  all  possible  means  to  make  the  country  believe 
that  the  troops  under  your  command  are  the  advanced  corps 
of  the  army,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  pass  the  Connecticut, 
dn  the  road  to  Boston.  You  will  likewise  "  insinuate"  have 
it  insinuated  thai  the  main  army  from  Albany  is  to  be  joined 
at  Sprmgfieid  by  a  corps  of  troops  from  Rhode  Island. 

Tou'tvill  send  out  occasionally y  cattle  or  carriages^  to  prevent 
being  tfo'  much  incumbered^  and  will  give  me  as  frequent  in- 
telUgjenee  of  your  situation  as  possible. 

It  h  highly  probable  that  the  corps  under  Mr.  Warner^  now 

stipTEios^d  to-be  at  Nlanchester,  \f\\\  retreat  before  you ;  but 

shqiiMthey,  contrary ^to  expect^tiott,  be  ablie 'tb  collect  in 

gf^at  foFce,  and  post  themselves  advantageously,  it  is  left  to 

R  2  ^^^^ 
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your  discretion  to  attack  them  or  not,  always  bearing  in  niind 
i^at  your  corps  is  too  valuable'io  let  aHy  considerable  loss 
Jjie  hazarded  oh  this  occasiom  '■'"'':■ 
"Should  any  cotps  be  moved  from^Mr.  Arnold's  main  ar-/- 
iby,  in  order  to  intercept  your  relf^at,  yoa  ai*e  to  take  as 
.strong  9  post  as  the  country  will  afford, ^nd  send  the  quick- 
est intelligence  tome;  and  y'oU  may  depend  on  my  making 
such  a  tnovement  as  shall  put  the  enemy  between  two  fires, 
or  otherwise  effectually  sustain  yoU. 

It  is  imagined  the  progress  of  the  whole  of  this  expedition 
may  be  effected  in  about  a  fortnight ;  but  every  movement 
pf  it  must  depend  upon  your  success  in  obtaining  such  supply 
of  provisions  as  will  enable  you  to  subsist  for  your  return  to 
die  army  in  case  you  can  get  no  riiore.  "  And  should  not 
the  army  be  able  to  rieach  Albany  before  your  expedition 
should  be  completed,  I  will  find  means  to  send  you  noticeof 
itj  and  give  your  route  another  direction.*'  " 

'  AT  persons  acting  in  committees,  or  any  offices  under  the 
direptions  of  the  CongjTess,  either  civil  or  military,  are  to  be 
made  prisoners,  .  . 

Qi  Whether  you  have  reason  to  know  that  all  the  era- 
sures and  alterations  in  that  plan  were  madp  before  the. ex- 
pedition took  place  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  were,  fron^  the  reading  of  it. 

Q.  Po  you  remember  taking  this  plan  toGeneral  Phillips 
the  day"  General  Burgoyne  went  to  Fort  George  to  inspect 
the  trtnsports  pf  provisions  ? 

A.  I  remember  it  very  well,  it  was  the  rough  draJFt  I  took. 

'  Qj  What  were  General  Phillips's  sentiments  upon  it  ^ 

"A.  I  fertiember  General  Phillips  and  I  had  a  long  conVerV 

s^tion  on  the  slowness  of  the  arrival  of  the  transport  of  piij^- 

visions,  and  he  said  he  looked  on  this  as  a  Very  good  ideajrlhat 

hp  saw  no  objection>  and  asked  me  if  I  kne^y^of  anyl  ■^-^'''" 

Qjf  Do  you  remember  shoiying  the  plan  to  General  Pra- 

A.  I  do  very  well,  ""'"''^  *       ■  ^^ 

'  Q.^What  did  he  express  on  ths^t  subject  ?^  — 

A.  He  desired  me  toieaveit  withhirhtilltlttafiKraoorifbf 
his  coiisideration ;  he  came  himrSelf  to  my^ten.t  the  next  habrtir-  ' 
ing  e^rly  ;  he  expressed  himselftonte  in  a  itiarinct  f!)9t  cOiit-i-' 
veyed  a  disapprobation  of  Ihe  Gentians  being  employed  iiHt,i, 
J  thihk  1  observed  td  hiM  that  sihce- lite  Sonburgafnedby^  the' 
^vanced  corps  at  Huberton,  I  believed  General  Reidesef-wyi- 
4esifous  of  hfiving  the  Germans  employed?  ■  I  i^entioned'to 

General 
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Gene;ral  Fraser  my/tdea^'of.prpyjisiom  being  obUji;ie4l^y*  diu*. 
expedition,  and  the  army  thereby. e^al^lcd'tp  get jqi^^c^r ofl( 
to  Albany  than  waiting  foir  tbe  slow  transport  .from-  Fbit 
George,  t  Genj^ral  Frasecfsaid  something  about  GtnnaiM; 
which  i  don't  recollect,  wKich  brought^hiA  remark  (rona.-me.. 
I  desired  General  Fraser^  from  the  {rieqdship  be  had  (or  Ge«. 
neral  Burgoyne,  if  hi&saw  any  real  objection:  to- this  plan,  tO: 
express  himself  fully  and  freejy  to  Gen^t^lBurgoyne  himself  f 
that  tb&  scouts  of  the  army  and  the  guides  were  .attached;to 
bis,. the  advanced  cqrps,  and  he  might,  through  thenif  p«rhapft 
know,  more  of  .the  nature  pf  th^  country  than  I  did^and  therd* 
fore  X  pressed  him  to  me/itjon  his  obj^tion,  if  hebaid.anyi  to 
General  Buiigoyne ;  I  thi|ik  be  said,but  I  am  not  Quite  ccrlaipy 
'the  Germans  are  pot  d  very  active  people,- but  it  may-,4<^" 
Jf  pressed  him  at  parting  to  go. to  General  Burgoyne,  -^if  bo 
thouglit  it  would  not  do.     He  said  No,  and  went  off.    - 

,Q»  Were  not  many  of  the  Provincials  in  the  army  of  tHe 
country  about  Bennington  and  towards  the  Connecticut  ?  > 

A.  I  can't  pretend  to  say  they  were  from  that  country9  hut 
I  understood  many  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  that 
country.  ^ 

.Q.  Do  you. remember  Captain  Sherwood  in  particular? 

A.  I  do  very  well.  ;    - 

Q.  Was  he  of  that  country  ?  ,    • 

A.  I  understood  he  was  of  that  neighbourhood.  ^  ■ 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  Colonel  Skeene,  or  any  other  Vjo*- 
vincial  consulted  on  an  expedition  into  that  country,  ea^pr^ 
any  apprehensions  of  its  success  ^ 

A.  I  never  did.  Sir  Francis  Clatk  told  tne  he  had  reteived 
favourable  accounts  from  Colonel  SkeQne>  and  I  believe  a^er 
part  of  the  expedition  had  taken  place. ..  r-     / 

QL*  Are  there  any.  memorandum's  of  Sir  Frapcis  Clark '»> 
respecting  the  expeditjofl  to  Bennington  ?  . 

Ay  iYcs._  •  .   "•  

Qj  Is  there  any  that  marks  the  distance  between  Batten 
Kill  and  Bennington  ?  .^^ 

A.  Yes;  it   is>  his  hand  writing..  lJteadi\   *'  Fromabe 
mc)ptl>  o|£^ten  Kill^st  for  two  miles,  then  strike  off  south- 
eak.fqr  about  fifteen. pik^^  to  Qambipidgi?^  and  i$o  on  abpiUx 
t  vfriyc»  miles  to  Bennii^ton.'*..    ,  .  ^,.:.^..  :  ^_;  .,.^; 

^g.  ^Vq-jyo]^  fet<^igM?al*ttjfirtr written  from.Cokini^v 
B^n^r^^lji!'?;??^*!!  Bufgoypfii:  j^bilst  be  -was  o»  the  ej^pt^-i. 

^iioniO  '  ^^  He 
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He  ddivered  them  into  the  committee^  and  they  are  as'fol- 
low  :  '    ' 

Sir,  Batten  Kin,  ilfhjufrusi  Iff  p. 

I  HAD  thehanour  of  acquainting  your  excelleAcy,  by  a 
man  sent  yesterday  evening  by  Colonel  Skecne  to  head  quar- 
ters, of  the  several  corps  under  ray  confraand  being  encamped 
at  Saratoga,  as  well  as  of  my  intention  to  proceed  the  next 
morning  at  five  o'clock  ;  the  corps,  moved  at  that  time  and 
marched,  a  mile,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral Fraser,  signifying  your  excellency's  order  to  pbst  the 
corps  advantageously  on  Batten  Killj  'till  I  shoiild  recdve 
fresh  instructions  from  your  excellency.  The  cofp^  Inflow 
encamped  at  that  place,  and  wait  your  excellency's  drd^^i^. 
1  will  not  trouble  you.  Sir,  with  the  various  reports  which 
i^pread^  as  they  seem  rather  to  be  founded  oh  the  difierait  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  the  people  who  occasion  them. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  most  respectfully, 
your  excellency's 

most  obedient,  and 
humble  servant, 

F.  B'AUM. 

The  reinforcement  of  50  chasseurs  which  your  excellency 
was  pleased  to  order,  joined  niei  last  night  at  11  o'clock,  ' ' 
General  Burgoyne.  • .      .    .- 

Sir,  Camiridge,  ^ 3th  August  i777, 

IN  consequence  of  your  excellency's  orders  I  tnoved^is 
morning  at  four  o'clock  with  the  corps  under  my  command  ; 
ami  after  a  march  of  1 6  miles  arrived  at  Cambrid^  at  four 
in  the  evening.  On  the  road  I  received  intelligent  6f  forty 
to  fifty  of  the  rebels  being  left  to  guard  some  cattle;  I  iri^me- 
diately  ordered  30  of  the  provincials  and  ^OsaVagestoqUkfkeit 
their  march  in  hopes  to  surprize  them:  they  took  fiveJpri- 
soners  in  arms,  who  declared  themselves  in  the  setviceof  the 
Congress,  yet  the  enemy  received  advice  of  oar  approach, 
and  abandoned  the  house  they  were  posted  in.  The  prorfti- 
cials  and  savages  continued  their  march  about  a  ftiile^^^hen 
they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  15  meh,  who  fired  upon  cWt' peo- 
ple and  immediately  took  to  the  woods  with  the  greatest 'p^- 
cipitation ;  the  fire  was  quick  on  our  side^  but  catmot  tearn 
if  the  enemy  sustained  any  loss  ;  a  priv&te  of  Captaitt  Ster- 
wijod's  company  was  the  only  one  who  was ■  slightly  Wotitidfcd 
^  in  the  thigh.    From  the  many  people' yhd- Came  frottt  BAi- 

'    -*■*•-■  V.  ■  •  ./niillton 
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t^ington  they  sgrfethatthe-numbers^of  the  enemy  amount  to 
1800;  1  will  be  particularly  careful,  oh  my  approach  at  ihiit 
place,  to  be  fully  informed  of  their  strength  and  situation, 
and  take  the  precautions  necessary,  to  fulfil  both  the  orders. 
ai;id  instructions  of  your  excellency. 

I  cannot  ascertain  the  number  of  cattle,  carts  and  waggons 
taken  here,  as  they  have  not  been  as .  yet  collected  ;  a  few 
horses  have  been  also  brought  in,  but  am  sorry  to  acquaint 
your  excellency,  that  the  savages  either  destroy  or  drive 
away  what  is  not  paid  for  with  ready  money ;  if  ydtir  ex- 
cellency  would  allow  me  to  purchase  the  horses  from  the  sa- 
vages, stipulating  the  price,  I  thinjc  they  might  be  prpciired 
cheap,  otherwise  they  ruin  all  they  meet  with,  their  officers 
and  interpreters  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  corttroul 
them;  your  excellency  may  depend  on  hearing  hoW  Tpfd- 
ceed  at  Bennington, and  of  ray  success  there.  Praying  my  rt- 
spectful  compliments  to  Gen.Reidesel^I  am  mostrespectfulljr^ 

Sir, 

yottr  most  obedient, 
and  humble  servant, 

F.  Baum. 

P.  S.  The  names  of  the  wen  taken  in  arms  are  as  follow  : 
George  Dunkan,  David  Slarrrow,  Samuel  Bell,  John  Bell, 
Matthew  Bell. 

Hugh  More,  a  noted  rebels  surrendered  himself  yesterday 
evening. 

The  express  left  Cambridge  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  Aiugust. 

dntral  Burgpyne. 

SIR,  Stincojcly  tAth  August,  9  ohfoih. 

I  have  the  lionour  to  inform  your  excellency  that  I  ar- 
rived here  at  eight  in  the  morning,  having  had  intelligence  of 
a  party  of  the  eniemy  being  in  possession  of  a  mill,  which 
they  abandoned  at  our  approach,  but  in  their  usual  way  fired 
frpqfi  the  bushes  and  took  thejroad  to  Bennington  ;  a  savage 
was  slightly  wounded,;  they  broke  down  the  bridge,  which  has 
retariled  our  march  above  an  houi^,;  they  left  in  the  mill  about 
78barrcl8  of  very  fine  flour,  lOOO  bushels  of  wheat,  20, barrels 
sajt,  and  about  one  thousand  pounds  worth  pearl  and  pot-ash. 
I  bavc  pjrdered  30  provincials  and  an  officer  to  guard  thfe  pno- 
yiiions  and  the  pass  of  the  bridge.  By  five  prisoners,  t^ken 
Jbcre  they  agrpe  that  1500  to  180Q  men  are  in  Behhihgton, 
\kVfi,  aresnpposed  to  leaveit  on  our.approach ;  I  will  proceed  so 
far  to-day,  as  to  fall  on  the  enemy  to-morrow  early,  and  make 

R  4  such 
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such  disposition  as  I  think.pecessary  from  the.intelligencel 
ipay  receive.   People  are  flocking  in  hourly,  but  want  tO  be 
armed ;  the  savages  cannot  be  contrpuled,  they   ruin  and 
.take  away  every  thing  they  please, 
I  am, 

your  excellency's 
most  obedient,  and 
humble  servant, 

.    ,     F.  Baum.  •* 
Beg  your  excellency  to  pardon  the  hurry  of  this  letter,  it 
IS  wrote  on  the  head  of  a  barrel. 
General  Burgoyne. 

Q.  Is  there  any  memorandum  of  Sir  Francis  Clark's 
marking  the  time  when  Colonel  Brieman  was  ordered  to 
march  to  support  Colonel  Baum  ?  i 

{.Reads.]  '   15th  August,  express  arcjived  from  Sancoick, 

— .^  five  in  the  morning,  corps  de  reserve  wdered  to  march. 

i6th  August,  during  the  night  express  .arrived  from 

Sancoick,  with  an  account  of  the  repulse  this  evening  of  a- 

detachment  of  ours  on  an  expedition. 

"  Sunday,  17th  August,  the  Genera)  went  up  to  the  20th 
regiment,  advanced  on  tlic  road  to  Sancoick,  and- met  die 
corps  de  reserve,  the  men  of  that  expedition  xcturni»g  all 
day/' 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  what  time  of  the.  day  it  was  General 
B^rgoyne  met  Colonel  5"en^a?>  on.hijs  return  on  the  17th  ? 

A.. 1  think  it  was  sometime  between  one  and  three  o'clock. 

(Jj;  Have  you  the  instructions  given  by  General  Bur- 
goyne  to  Colonel  Skeene  on  that  expedition  ? 

A.  Here  is  a  copy  of  tbeip,  They ^are  .?is  follow:    ^ 

.  ■■   .      ■  '■■^.    ■•-■■•  '?■.  y'^r  <^ 
Instructions  to  Colonel  Skeene  upon  his  expedition  /» 

Bennington.  •       V    A 

■SIR,  \":.;,;.'  nr:"^Z  ... 

..  I^RECyJEST  the  fa^vour  of  you  tp!pj;Q$;eed:.with  1-ieut. 
Col/Baiim  upon  an  expedi^iop  pfwhic^ho^hasdhexammandj 
aijcj;  which  will  march  this  evening  or  tp^roorrow  mornfng. 

Tlie  objects  yf.hi^  order*. are  to  uy-rtj^fitfifectioiis  of  .the 
country^  |p  diacbncpi^  t}ip  councils  dfjtbfe«nctBy,  to  rtiount 
the.  regiment  of  R^idj^s^LJ'f  jdjagpons,  tQ.  «pmpiete:Lieut€iMmt 
Col.  Peters'^  cojps,\ani  to  pfocwe,  a  of  horses, 

fpr.the  use  of  the  tajojj^^^pther  jwith  xattte  alld.carris^ges. 
,....    ...  The 
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:  The  route  marked  for  this  expedition  is  to  Arlington  and 
Manchester ;  and  in  case-it  should  be  found  that  the  enemy  is 
not  in  too  gireat  force  upon  the  Connecticut  River,  it  is  in- 
tended to  pass  the  mountains  to  Rockitrgham,arid  descend  the 
river  from  thence,  to  Brattlebury.  Some  hours  before  the 
corps  marches  for  ATlingtoh,  Cblonel  Peters  with  all  his 
men  are  to  set  forward  for  Bennington  and  afterwards  are  to 
join  at   Arlingtori. 

Receipts  are  ordered  to  be  given  for  all  horses  and^attle 
taken  from  the  country. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Baum  is  directed  to  communicate  to 
you  the  rest  of  his  instructions,  and  to  consult  with  you  up- 
on all  matters  of  intelligence,  negotiation  with  the  inliabi- 
tants^  readiif  and  other  means  depending  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  country,  for  carrying  his  instructions  into  execution. 

I  rely  upon  your  zeal  and  activity  for  the  fullest  assistance, 
particularly  in  having  it  understood  in  all  the  country  through 
which  you  pas»,  that  the  corps  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baum 
is  the  first  detachment  of '  the  advanced  guard,  and  that  the 
whole  army  is  proceeding  to  Boston,  expecting  to  Be  joined 
upon  the  route  by  the  army  from  Rhode  Island.  > 

I  need  not  recommetid  to  you  to  continue  the  requisites  of 
.the  service,  with  every  principle  of  humanity  in  tliemodeof 
pbtaining  them  9  and  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  counfrV, 
that  the  means  to  prevent  their  cattle  and  horses  being  4aken 
for  the  fuiui^,  wUl^id  to  resist  the  enemy ,  when  they  shall  pre- 
sume to.  force  them,and  drive  th^m  voluntarily  to  my  cAfaip. 
:»;.;  '.I  have  the  honour  to  be.'j^c'  \ 
'     .  J.  Burgoyn^'e. 

Q.  Is  there  any  memoranduth  of  Sir  Francis  Clark*s  of 
any  intelligence  received  from  Colonel  St.  Leger  about  this 
time?  .  .      -'  '.    ■ 

A.  There  is,  of  the  12tfr  of  August. 

\^Reads.^  "  This  morning  received  intelligence,  of  an  ac- 
tion near  Fort  Stanwix."  ,   ,,  ,  . 

.  Qj  After  the  failure  of  the  expeditiori  to  Benningl6n,  can 
.yau.  speak  to  the^efibrfs  made  'for  TorVarding  provisions  i 

A*. I  know  that  very  great  tScftH  were  made,  both  before 
and  after.  I  underfctbdd  that  General  Biirgoyneahd  General 
Phillips  had  been  both,  at  different  ttnies,,at  Fort  George,  to 
forward  the-  provisions  5  and  I  believe^  subsequent  to  the  ill 
news  from  Bennington,  the  quarief-master-general  (I  mean 
Captain  MoneJ-:)  was  sent  by  General  Burgoyne  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, 
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warj,  and,  t  believe,  \o  Fort  George,  to  collect  all  horses 
and  teijnisr  possible,  a;id  to  make  every  exertion  to  bring  for- 
ward the  provisions.    ~   .  -:      • 

Qj  Have  you  the  calculations  made  by  the  commissary- 
general  of  the  carriages  and  horses  n^cfessary,  for  diSerent 
given  quantitfes  of  provisidhs  ? 

A.  It  is  here — I  believe  it  is  the  ortginaL 

[^For  a  Copy  of  thit  Galculaftdn  siH  the  next  page,'} 

Q.  Did  the  march  of  the  artillery  from  Fort  George  to  the 
bridge  of  boats  over  Mudson's  River,  interfere  with  the 
transport  of  provisions  -^  . 

A.  I  have  had  many  conversations  with  General  Phillips, 
and  the  quarter-master-general,  about  the  transports  of  provi- 
sions, and  never  remember  to  have  heard  from  them^  or  any 
other  person,  that  the  march  of  the  artillery  interfered  iti 
any  manner  with  the  transport  of  provisions. 
'   QL  About  what  time  did  the  additional  companies  arrive  ? 

aT  The  3d  of  Sepiembcfr, 

Qj  What  was  the  stale  of  the  arm^^  when  wc  passed  the 
Hudson's  River  ?     ' 

A.  My  return  goes  to  the  tst  of  September.  British  fit 
for  duty  under  arms,  2636  rank  and  file;  Germans  171 1. 

The  300  additional  did  not  join  the  army  till  the  3d  of 
September,  so  that  this  return  is  exclusive  of  them. 

Ci;  What  was  the  strength  of  the  artillery  and  Lieutenant 
Nutt's  corps  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  was  very  little  variation  in  either  from 
the  former  return. 

Q.  Have  you  General  Burgoyne's application  to  !5ir  Guy 
Carleton,  for  a  garrison  from  Canada  for  Ticonderoga  be- 
fore he  passed  Hudson  s  River  ? 

A.  I  have  extracts  from  letters  of  General  Burgoync  ta 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  nth  July  1777,  and  29th  July  17?7; 
they  are  as  follow  :  ' 

Ex4ract  of  a  Letter  frofn  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  to  Str 
Guy  Carleton,  dated  Hi^d  Quarters  at  Skenesboroiigh- 
House.  Jufy  11,  1777, 

I  REQUEST  your  e^^feJlency  to  take  into  consideraftion 
the  expediency  of  supptJ^iTig^frorn  Canada  a  garrison  for  Ti- 
conderoga.  My  communication  wijp  widen  so  much  as  I  pro- 
creed^  the  drain  upon  the  surmx  Ipr  J<)sts  will  be  so  consider- 

;5r  v;^ '.,-,c/^,     -.  able, 
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al>Ie,  TJOt  to  speak  of  ctetachments  and. safeguards  to  protpct 
and  awe  the  country,  that  if  that  first  diminution  is  not  re- 
placed,  my  eflective  strengtl}  may  become  inadequate  to  the 
services  intended.  My  present  inellj^ence  is,  that  Putnani 
is  collecting  an  army  to  oppose  me  at  Saratoga.  Fort  Ed- 
ward  IS  also  talked  of  to  sustain  a  siege. 

Your  excellency,  I  am  sure,  will  a^ree  with  me,  that  Ti* 
conderoga,  or  some  other  foni  ed  post  on  the  south  part  jo(. 
the  Lake  Champlain,  ought  to  be  considered  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  province  of  Canada.  I  am  awaie  of  the  difficulties  that 
arise  from  the  manner  in  which  the  secretary  of  state's  orders- 
are  penned;  but  1  submit  to  your  excellency  wTiether,  under 
the  principle  laid  in  the  beginning  of  the  order,  and  after- 
wards repeated,  that  three  thousand  men  were  held  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  that  provime^  you  would  not  be  justlfi^icr 
in.  sparing,  for  the  purpose  of  tliis  garrison^^  the  ov.erplus/^of 
die  3000  that  may  remain  after  completing  iny  army  •  , 

And,  notwitlistanding  the  corps  for  the  Canada  service  are 
precisely  named  by  the  secretary  of  state,  1  would .  further 
submit,  whether^  upjn  my  pressing  requisition,  the  garrisoti 
might  not  justihably  be  furnished  by  detachment,  even  though 
there  were  no  overplus,  under  the  following  words,  ojf-thetj 
order,  after  having  secured  to  him  [Lieutenant- General  Bur- 
goynej  every  assistance  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  qjfordan^^ 
procure,]  Your  excellency's  ;5eal  for  the  service,  andfavpur 
towards  me;,  will  be  Better,  interpreters  for  the  latitude  I- jjjroy;^ 
pose  than  aiiy  tbing  I  can  further  suggest;  my  .present. pur^!; 
pose  is .  to  get  a  sufficient  nijmber  of  gun-boats  on  the  Late 
George,  to  scour  that  lake  as  expeditiously  as  possible ;.  tcj, 
support  them  with^a  proper  force ;  to  attack  Fort  George. on 
that  side,  while,  with  the  main  of  the,y^py,  as  soon  a^  re- 
fi*eshed  and  supplied,  I  attack  Fort  Edward  from  hence,  and 
thereby  cut  off  the  communication  from  Albany  to  Fpjt 
George,  and  consequently  prevent  the  succour  or  ret^ez^of. 
that  garrison.  ,    ,  . 

Extfact  of  a  Letter  frg,m  Lieutenant^-Ge^ral  Burgovjpe  A;*; 
Sir  6uy  Carleton,  V^//?i  Head-Quarieirs  near  foxiMi^c^, 
July29,i777»    .      ....;,  :/.y'     .:  •   "    i>   ^ 

,..  -.„    ',......     -  ...,-.  ..  .  ,■    '  ^ 

THE  construction  your  excellency  puts  upon  th^^dex^ 
of  the  secretarv  of  st§t,e»  M  Xoo  full.^jid  decisive  Uxrtn&Jfi 
presurne  to  trouble  yoy  rur^cr  .iipon  the  subjiect.of  a^garrison 


for  ilcond(frbg^^^  .  I.  mus^t.cio  as.well  as  I  can^^ 

hilt  iiiru  siire  yoiir  excellency. 


as  a  soldier,  willthinknjiysi. 
tuation  ^ 
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tuation  a  Utile  difficiik.  A  breach  into  my  cominunication 
must  dther  ruin  itiyanny  entirely,  or  oblige  me  to  return  in 
force  ;'  to  restorie  which  might  be  the  loss  of  the  campaign. 
To  prevent  a^  breach,  Ticondcrogaand  Fort  George  must  be 
in  very 'respectable  strength;  and  I  must,  besides,  have  posts 
at  Fort'Edw-arS  and  other  carrying  places,  Thdse  driains, 
added  to  common  accrdents  and  lofses  of  service,  will  ne- 
cessarily render  me  ver^^  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  the 
enemy,  whom  I  in i5 St  expect  always  to  find  strongly  posted. 
I  ask  pardon  for  dwdlmg  so  much  upon  this  subject,  and 
have  only  to  add  my  I'equest  to  your  excellency,  to  forward 
the  additional  companies  as  expeditiously  as  may  be. 

Qj  Was  thene  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  strength 
of  thearmy  between  th6  return  of  the  1st  of  September  and 
the  action  on  the  19th  ? 

A.  There  was  a  skiitnish  or  t^vo,  but  the  loss  was  not  ma- 
terial in  that  interval. 

Q,.  In  the  course  of  the  service  did  you  ever  know  an  in- 
stance of  a  day  of  action  where  there  was  not  some  deduc- 
tions from  the  effective  strength,  upon  paper,  for  baggage 
guards,  care  of  the  sick,  bat-men,  and  other  indispensable 
regimental  contingencits  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  there  must  always  be  deductions  of  tliat 
sort. 

Qj  In  the  service  of  our  campaign  was  there  not  a  consi- 
deraMe  additional  deduction  for  the  care  and  defence  of  the 
batieaux  and  moveable  magazines  ? 

A.  It  must  of  course  make  an  additional  drain  from  the 
army. 

CL.  Was  not  all  we  had  of  the  47th  regiment  appropriated 
to  that*  particular  service  ? 

A.  It  generally  was— I  believe  always  so. 

Q;  These  deductions  considered,  about  what  number  do 
you  compute  the  British  line  to  have  consisted  of  the  day  of 
tiie  action  of  the  19th  ? 

A.  I  belieye  the  four  regiments  of  the  liiie  engaged  that 
day,  amoiiritca  \h  little  more  than  1 100  men  on  the  spot  un- 
dei^anfe'ltt  thie  action. 

(^..What  loss  did  the  British  sustain  in  that  action? 

A^  Killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  rather  more  than  less 
tharis*?.'- 
*<il^CSn  you  speak  particularly  to  the  loss  df  the  line  ? 
■A:  T •believe  about  76  kiHed  ifank  and  file,  and  between 
240' and  250  wounded,   and  about  28  or.  30  missing  and 
prispncrs.  -     .      .         ... 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  strength  of  the  20th  regiment 
when  they  made  their  last  chiarge  on  the  enemy  i 

A.  I  do  very  weH:  I  was  by  General  Phillips  when  tlie 
orders  were  given  for  that  charge ;  he  was  then  in  the  front 
of  the  line  ;  the  ranks  appeared  to  be  very  thin  ;  the  regi- 
iDcnt  were  much  fatigued  with  the  length  of  the  action,  but 
moved  on  to  the  charge  with  spirit. 

Q^.  Do  you  reipember 'General  Burgoyne  going  up  to  the 
62d  regiment  immediately  after  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  re- 
port that  was  made  to  bim  by  the  commanding  oflficer  of  the 
state  of  that  regiment  ? 

A.  I  remember  it,  and  the  officer  reporting  the  great  loss 
they  had  sustained  in  the  action:  I  saw  them,  and  they  ap- 
pearedto  be  very  considerably  reduced  in  number. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  officer  mentioning  that  they  had 
not  above  50  or  60  men  in  the  regiment  ^  .       .       r 

A.  I  can't  speak  positively  to  that,;  but  in  my  own  judg- 
ment they  did  not  exceed  that  number. 

Q.  Were  not  both  the  field  officers  wounded  ^ 

A.  Colonel  Anstruther  and  Major  Haraage  were  bothr 
wounded,  and  a  great  many  other  officers  killed  and  wd^n(£- 
cd,  and  the  regiment  suffered  greatly. 

Q.  To  what  degree  did  the  men  of  the  artillery  saaffer  iif 
tliat  action  ? 

A.  I  think,  but  am  not  quite  certain,  that  the  number 
that  were  with  four  guns  amounted  to  48 :  I  saw  Cap^in 
Jones,  who  was  a  very  gallant  man,  and  commanded  those 
foor  guns,  killed,  and  some  other  officers  wounded,  arid 'I 
believe  about  36  of  the  men  wSre  killed  and  wpuftdetf,  't 
should,  in  justice  to  the  artillery,  say,  that  I  think  it  is  tiot 
in  the  power  of  men  to  keep  a  better  tire,  both  of  rounctynd 
grape-shot,  than  was  successively  maintained  for  several 
hours  that  day.  V* - 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  the  service,  do  you  concfe^vcr 
it  would  have  occurred  to  ahy  officer  to  engage  troops,  if  be 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  in  the  situation  in  which  the  Britisib 
line  was  the  day  after  that  action  ? 

A,-  The  experience  of  an  officer  of  my  inferior  rank 'ddes' 
not  lead  to  much ;  but  I  should  have  been  sorry  ib  have  giveh 
fvrders  to  (h6se  regiments,  after  the  gallant  suffbririjgs  of  that 
day,  to  have  attacked  an  army,  reported'  both  frotri^bur  spie^ 
and  our  prisoners  to  be  very  near,  if  not  hiore  than  four  times 
the  number  of  oui*  whole  fbtce:  add  I6^1iis;  the  ipiHiiry 
was  a  very  thick  wo6d,  andthd  sitiijitidfi  of  thc'rebel- camp, 
I  believe,  could  npt,  by  any  means,  be  feconnoitered  witfiih 
ifeat  space  of  time. 

CL  DoL 
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O.  Do  you  reftiember  General  Bucgoyne  receiving  a  let* 
ter  {roin  Sir  Henry  Clinton »  the  day  but  one  after  that  ac- 
tion, informing  hira,  that  he  intended  about  that  time  an  at- 
tack on  Fort  Montgomery  ? 

A.  I  do  remember  his  receiving  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  about  that  time  ;  it  was  the  22d  of  Sepiembei. 

Q,.  Do  you  imagine  ti^at  any  ofiicer,  knowing  of  that  let- 
ter, would  have  entertained  thoughts  of  immediately  renew- 
ing an  attack  upon  tbe  enemy  ? 

A.  As  far  as  an  opinion  of  an  officer  of  my  inferior  rank 
goes,  I  should  not  have  thouglit  of  it :  nor  did  I  hear  any  of- 
ficer pf  any  rank  express  such  an  idea  at  that  time. 

Q:  From  what  you  knew  of  the  country  did  you  not  believe 
that  a  successful  attack  from  Sir.  Henry  Clinton,  during  the 
time  we  lay  at  that  camp,  would  either  have  dislodged  Ge- 
nerel  Gates  entirely,  or  have  obliged  him  to  detach  consider- 
ably from  his  army  ? 

A.  I  remember  our  scouts  giving  information,  that  abridge 
was  laid  over  the  Hudson's  river,  very  near  the  enemy's 
camp  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  very  con'  dcntial  men 
that  were  employed  in  that  army  in  that  capacity,  and  were 
much  under  the  direction  of  General  Fraser,  that  <jn  the  ap- 
proach of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  army,  the  army  of  Mr,  Gates 
could  not  stand  us,  but  would  cross  the  river  i.nd  g-o  towards 
New  England  :  whether  this  idea  was  right  or  wrong  I  can- 
pot  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  persons,  orany  others,  t%prfs% 
an  idea  that  the  enemy  would  have  taken  the  same  measjuf  e 
on  our  advancing  to  attack  them,  without  that  co-opferation  ? 
.   A.  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  any  such  thing. 

Ci..  Do  you  imagine  that  any  officer,  knowing  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton's  letters,  would  have  thought  it  proper  to  retreat 
after  the  action  of  the  l.Qth  of  September  ? 
,  A»  I  never  heard  any  officer  express  an  idea  of  that  sort. 
I,  don't  know  what  officers  might  be 'within  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  letter  ;  but  I  lived  intimately  with  General  fraser. 
General  Phillips,  and  with  Mr.  Twiss,  the  engineer;  whe- 
ther the  letter  was  in  their  knowledge  or  not  I  don't  know  ; 
\>uy  I  never  heard  them  express  such  an  idea. 

Qj.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  offxcer  of  that  army,  though 
uriacc^uain^ed  witji  the  letter,  before  or  since  the  time,  ex- 
press a  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  remaining  Iq  tliat 
c^jnp,  without  either  attacking  or  retreating  ? 

.^  A.  l^eithcr  then  nor  at  any  timejyhile  1  remamcd  in  Ame- 
ffc^f  ai^d  of  course  not  since,  /  .  ;       •    " 

Qj  Frpm 
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Q.  From  your  conversation  with  the  chief  engineer^  and 
from  other  circumstances,  have  you  reason  to  know  that 
every  possible  means  were  used,  after  the  action  of  the  19th, 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  ground  on  the  enemy's  left? 

A.  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  the  chief  engineer 
on  that  subject;  I  believe  his  attention  was  given  to  that 
point  ahnost  every  day,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  ground  I 
imderftood  was  very  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

Q^  Was  not  the  right  of  the  enemy  deemed  impracti- 
cable? 

A.  I  h^d  no  opportunity  myself  of  seeing  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  but  I  understood,  from  others,  that  the  position  was 
too  stronj^to  be  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

(Xf  Were  there  not  frequent  consultations  held  between 
General  Burgoyne,  General  Phillips,  and  General  Frascr, 
previous  to  the  movement  up  to  the  enemy  on  the  7th  of 
October  ? 

A.  I  underytood  there  was  scarce  a  day  passed  without 
'5a ch  consultation  ;  I  believe  no  day  after  the  action  of  the 
l^h. 

■^Qi'  Did  you  conceive  that  the  chief  purpose  of  thatmove- 
rofeftt  was  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
position,  and,  if  expedient,  to  attack  them  there 

A.  I  imderstand  rt  was. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  yoa  that  the  force  left  in  camp  un- 
der General  Hamilton,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check  ? 
JAv:I-dori-*t  tMnkit  was. 

Q_.  From  the  intimacy  and  confidence  in  which  you  Tived 
with  Genera^l  Burgoyne  and  General  Fraser,  do  you  igaaglne 
any  disagreement  of  opinion  could  have  subsisted  between 
them  without  your  knowledge  ?^ 

A.  I  think  I  must  have  heard  it. 

Q*  Do  you  kncfw  any  instance,  but  more  especially  re- 
specting the  periods  of  passing  the  Hudson's  river,  the  action 
of  the  J  9th  of  September,  and  that  of  the  7th  of  October, 
wherein  General  Fraser  expressed  a  disapprobation  of  Gene^ 
?ai  Burgoync's  measures  ? 

A.  I  do  not :  but  I  would  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  upon 
rhc  plan  to  Bennington,  General  Fraser  had  expressed  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  with  respect  to  employing  the  Germans;  at 
the  time  of  passing  Hudson's  river,  and  after  it  was  crossed,  1 
had  a  great  deal  of'  conversation  with  General  Fraser ;  he 
seemed  to  express  satisfaction  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
troops  had  passed. 
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Q.  'In  the  action  oF  the  7th  of  October,  after  the  German 
troopSj  on  the  left  of  the  artillery,  had  given  way,  did  you 
observe  General  rhllUps'and  General  Reidesel  in  person  ? 

A.  I  was  with  General  Phillips  at  different  times,  and  \ 
saw  General  Reidesel  more  than  once ;  they  were  both  very 
active,  and  ejcerted  themselves  very  much  to  form  the  broken 
troops^  atid  to  make  the  retreat  as  regular  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit. 

Q.  What  was  the  last  time  you  saw  Sir  Francis  Clarke 
in  ihat  action,  and  do  you  know  what  orders  he  was  carry- 
ing ? 

A.  It  was  after  the  retreat  was  become  very  general:  Sir 
Francis  Clarke  asked  me  if  I  had  given  any  orders  to  the  ar* 
tillery  to  retreat;  I  told  him,  that,  as  there  was  a  major-ge. 
neral  of  the  artillery  in  the  field,  who  was  confessed  by  the 
army  to  be  a  very  excellent  officer,  I  would  not  take  on  my- 
self, as  adjutant-general,  lo  give  orders  to  any  part  of  the 
artillery.  Sir  Francis  Clarke  told  me,  that  a  disposition  had 
been  made  for  a  general  retreat,  and  h^  was  going  with  or- 
ders from  General  Burgoyne  to  bring  off  the  artillery.  About 
the  instant  we  were  parting  a  very  heavy  fire  came  upon  us 
from  the  enemy,  aiid  I  have  since  reason  to  believe  Sir  Francis 
Clarke  received  his  wound  at  that  time. 

Qj  On  the  day  of  the  8th  do  you  remember  the  enemy 
forming  a  line  in  the  meadows,  and  making  a  demonstration 
of  attacking  us  ? 

A.  I  do  remember  it  very  well,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  cannonading  from  the  enemy. 

Qj  Do  you  remember  also  a  cannonading  in  the  afternoon^ 
about  the  time  of  General  Fraser*s  funeral  r 

A.  I  think  I  shall  never  forget  that  circumstance.  Gene- 
ral Fraser,  I  understood,  had  desired  to  be  buried  privately  in 
one  the  redoubts  that  had  been  raUed  (or  the  proteciion  "of 
our  magazines  and  stores:  as  the  corpse  was  passing  by, 
Geiieral  Burgoyne,  General  Phillips,  and,  I  believe.  General 
Reidesel^  and  several  pther  officers,  out  of  respect  to  General 
Fraser's  memory,  and  to  do  him  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the. 
army,  notwithstanding  bis  request,  attended  his  funeral  into 
the  redoubt ;  the  enemy  were,  in  this  instance,  I  thought, 
very  defective  in  point  of  humanuy.  They  pointed  a  gun 
or  two  at  that  yery  redoubt,  and  kept  up  a  brisk  cannonade 
during  the  whole  of  the  funeral  service,  which  \fas  perfor- 
med, with  grejat  solemnity,  and  very  deliberately^  by  Mr, 
Brudenel,  the  chaplain,— 1  never  saw  so  affecting  a  sight. 

Vol,  XII.  S  "  Q^  do 
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Q.  Do  you  remember,  on  the  march  to  Saratoga,  seeing 
a  corps  of  the  enemy  at  work  on  the  plain  of  Saratoga  ? 

A.  I  do  very  well ;  a  working  party,  and  what  appeared 
io.be  a  battalion  or  more,  drawn  up  as  a  covering  party. 

Qj  Was  that  the  corps  that  afterwards  took  post  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  i 

A.  I  believe  it  was  the  same  corps  I  saw  afterwards  pass- 
ing the  ford. 

Q.  After  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Saratoga,  was  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Sutherland  detached  with  a  command  to  co- 
ver a  party  of  workmen  to  repair  bridges  and  roads,  in  order 
to  continue  the  retreat  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  ? 

A.  He  was  ordered  with  a  party  to  repair  bridges  and 
roads  on  the  west  side.       .  .   > 

. :.  Q.  Do  you  remember  on  what  account  Colonel  Suther- 
land and  his  party  were  recalled  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  on  information  by  our  scouts  that  the 
enemy  were  preparing  to  attack  us  in  great  force. 

Q^  Have  you  farther  reason  to  know  that  a  general  attack 
X)n  that  day  was  really  intended  by  the  enemy  ? 
^  A.  There  was  a  particular  caution  sent  round  to  all  the 
troops  to  be  prepared  for  that  attack,  as  it  was  ex]>ected  it 
would  be  attempted  under  cover  of  a.  very  thick  fog  then 
prevailing.  After  the  convention  had  taken  place,  a  general 
officer  in  the  rebel  service  acquainted  me,  that  such  an  attack 
was  intended ;  and  from  information,  I  believe  from  deserters 
or  from  their  own  scouts,  that  our  army  was  exceedingly  wett 
prepared  to  receive  them;  that  they  would  be  very  much  ex* 
■  posed  when  they  came  on  the  plainto  our  artillery  ;  he  not 
only  retreated  with  his  command,  but  sent  word  to  another 
general  officer  to  retreat  also:  the  other  general  officer  was 
his  senior,  but  he  had  taken  that  upon  him^  from  the  fear  of 
the  consequences  oCsuch  an  atuck^  of  which  he  sent  word 
to  General  Gates,  who  approved  and  confirmed  bis  orders. 

Qj  Previous  to  the  council  of  war,  to  which  the  field- 
officef s  were  called,  do  you  remember  it  being  determined, 
in  council  of  the  generals,  to  try  a  night's  marqh,  abandoning 
the  carriages  and  baggage,  and  orders  being  given  for  th«^ 
delivery  of  as  much  provisions  as  the  men  could  carry  ? 

A.  I  do  remember  such  a  determination  very  well. 
.    Qj  What  prevented  the  execution  of  it  ? . 
.    A.  I  understood  there  were  such  difficulties  in  getting  out 
the  provisions,  that  the  delivery  of  the  necessary  provisions 
could  not  be  accomplished. 

Q,  Had 
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Qj.  Had  we  intelligence  the  next  day  from  differed  sceuts 
that  thj^  enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  country  in  force  on 
both  sides  the  Hudson's  river,  between  us  and  Fort  Ed- 
ward ? 

A.  I  understood,  from  some  of  the  scouts  that  we  had 
been  accustomed  most  to  depend  on^  that  the  enemy  were  so 
posted. 

CL  Have  you  reason  to  know,  that  the  intelligence  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  stated  to  the  council  of  war  on  this  subject. 
Was  true  ? 

A,  I  was  assured  by  one  of  the  general  officers  who  con- 
ducted us  towards  Boston,  that  troops  of  theirs  were  in  the 
position  that  our  scouts  had  given  us  information  of. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  at  the  same  time,  at  what  period  those 
posts  were  taken  up  by  the  enemy,  whether  before  or  after 
our  arrival  at  Saratoga  ? 

A.  I  have  extracts  from  minutes  made  at  that  time,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  general  officers  I  mentioned. 

[_Reads.^  '*  When  the  King's  army  was  returning  to  Sa- 
ratoga, a  brigade  of  1500  men  were  posted  on  the  east  side 
©f  the  Hudson's  river  to  dispute  the  ford,  and  2000  men  more 
were  posted  between  us  and  Fort  Edward,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river  ;*'  1400  men  more  were  posted  also  opposite  to 
Saratoga,  a  little  above  the  other  parly  I  mentioned  before, 
to  prevent  our  passing  the  Hudson's  river:  1500  of  those  I 
have  mentioned  were  posted  on  or  before  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber; the  "others,  I  remember  very  well  now  to  have  heard^ 
were  posted  previous  to  the  7th  of  October, 

Q.  Have  you  an  extract  of  the  last  council  of  war,  at 
which  the  field  officers  assisted  ? 

A,  The  extract  is  true,  excepting  the  names  of  the  offir 
cers  and  the  votes  they  gave.  I  have  the  original  paper, 
with  the  names  of  the  officers  that  composed  the  couneil,  and, 
I  believe,  their  opinions. 

The  extract  produced,  and  is  as  follows : 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  last  Council  of  War  ^  excepting 

the  Names  of  the  Officers  and  the  Votes  they  gave. 

Question. 

General  Gates  having,  in  answer  to  General  Burgoyne's 

message,  given  a  solemn  affirmation  on  his  honour,  that  no 

detachment  has  been  made  from  his-  army  during  the  nego- 

itiation  of  the  treaty,  is  the  treaty  in  its  present  situation 

S  2  •  binding 
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binding  on  this  army,  or  is  the  general's  honour  engaged  for 
the  signing  it  ^ 

[Here  follow  the  r^anus  of  the  officers  as  they  voted.  J 
The  lieutenant-general  s  opinion  being  clear^  that  he  is  not 
bound  by  what  has  passed,  he  would  not  execute  the  treaty 
upon  the  sole  consideration  of  the  point  of  honour,  notwith- 
standing the  respectable  majority  against  him.  He  is  like- 
wise far  from  being  convinced  that  this  army,  by  great  exer- 
tioos,  and  by  great  enduring  in  point  of  provisions,  might 
not  yet  be  relieved,  but  he  is  compelled  to  yield  on  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  : 

The  treaty  was  generally  thought  a  most  advantageous  one 
before  the  intelligence  arrived  ;  that  intelligence  is  refuted, 
and  ocular  demonstration  of  its  falsity  pledged,  as  far  as 
relates  to  General  Gates's  force ;  the  other  parts  ate  only 
founded  on  hearsay,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Should  General  Clinton  be  where  reported,  yet  the  di- 
stance is  such  as  to  render  any  relief  from  him  improbable 
during  the  time  our  provisions,  could  be  made  to  last, 

'  —  declares  his  post  untenable,  and  says^,  if  this 

convention  is  not  signed,  he  apprehends  there  will  be  consi- 
derable  desertion. 

• says,  he  thinks  the  47th  regiment  not  to  be  de- 

pendedon. 

is  of  the  same  opinion. 

— — — .  thinks  the  €2d  regiment  is  disheartened  by  the 
situation  of  their  post,  and  not  equal  to  their  former  exer- 
tions. 

Several  officers  think  the  men  in  general  seem  to  have  got 
the  convention  in  their  heads  as  desireable. 

Many  of  the  best  officers  are  absent  by  sickness  and  wounds 
from  all  the  corps. 

Though  the  other  officers  at  the  head  of  British  corpSj^ 
think  they  can  answer  for  the  spirit  of  their  men  if  attacked 
on  their  present  ground,  it  is  evident,  the  most  sanguine  do 
not  think  any  part  of  the  army  in  that  elevation  and  alacrity 
of  spirit  necessary  for  undertaking  desperate  enterprizes. 

To  break  off  the  treaty  now,  renders  a  future  renewal  of 
it  hopeless,  as  our  condition  must  e\^ery  hour  grow  worse. 

A  defe/it  is  fatal  to  the  army ;  a  victory  does  not  save  it, 
as  they  have  neither  provisions  to  advance  nor  retreat  against 
an  enemy,  who,  by  experience,  we  know  are  capable  of  ral- 
lying at  every  advantageous  post. 

And 
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And  that  the  life  and  property  of  every  provincial  and 
dependent  of  this  army  depends  upon  the  execution  of  the 
treaty. 

I  apprehend  that,  when  the  officer  said  the  47th  regiment 
was  not  to  be  depended  on,  he  meant  that  they  were  reduced 
so  low  and  so  weak,  that  they  were  not  capable  of  very  vi^- 
gorous  exertions,  but  nothing  that  implied  a  want  of  spirit 
to  endure  as  much  as  they  were  able. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  proposal  made  by  Gen.  Phil- 
lips, to  make  a  way  from  Saratoga  to  Ticonderoga  with  a  bo^ 
dy  of  troops. 

A.  Never  with  a  body  of  troops ;  but  I  remember  to  have 
heard  General  Phillips  make  an  offer,  which  I  thought  a  very 
spirited  one^  to  risk  his  life  in  attempting,  with  one  or  two  of 
our  best  guides,  to  find  a  passage  to  Ticonderoga,  and  do  his 
utmost  for  the  defence  of  that  garrison,  as  an  artillery  officer, 
should  the  enemy  attack  that  fortress  after  the  convention 
should  take  pliace. 

Qj  Have  you  the  return  of  General  Gates's  army,  signed 
by  himself? 

A.  I  have,  but  have  forgot  to  bring  the  original;  I  have 
the  extract. 

[^Rea^/fJl  *^  Copy  from  General  Gates*s  return,  from  his 
camp  at  Saratoga,  i6th  of  October,  1777. 

Brigadiers  -  -  12 

Colonels  -  -  44 

J^ieutenant-colpnels  -  45 

Majors  -  -  49       ' 

Captains  -  -  344 

First  Lieutenants  -        .      332 

Second  Lieutenants  -  326 

Ensigns  -  .  345 

Chaplains  .  .  5 

Adjutants  -  -  '42 

Quarter-masters  -  44 

Pay -masters  -r  -  30 

Surgeons  -  -  -.  37 

Mates  -  -  .  43 

Serjeants  -  -  1392 

Drummers  -  -  63^ 

Present,  fit  for  duty  .    .       13','2J§ 

I  understand  these  last  are  rank  and  file,  because  the  others 
are  mentioned  before. 

Sick  present  -  -  622 

Ditto  absent  -  -  ^-^y 

S  a  ^^ 
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On  command  -  -  3875 

On  furlough  -  -  180 

I  believe  that  the  men  on  command  were  explained  to  me 
by  General  Gates,  to  have  been  detached  from  his  artny,  in 
the  rear  and  upon  the  flanks  of  the  King's  troops^  previous 
to  the  convention. 

Qj  Do  you  apprehend,  that  that  return  includes  the  corps 
that  were  on  thp  other  side  of  tlie  Hudson's  river,  immedi- 
ateTy  opposite  to  Saratoga  ? 

A.  I  do  recollect  the  name  of  one  of  the  general  officers 
who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson's  river  included  in 
Mr,  Gates's  return,  and,  therefore,  I  imagine  the  men  under 
Jus  command  are  included  also.  When  I  say  one,  I  do  riot 
mean  to  have  It  understood,  that  the  other  two  general  of  fi- 
llers, the  one  who  was  stationed  with  a  party  opposite  to  Sa- 
ratoga, and  the  one  who  was  stationed  on  the  same  si^t  of 
the  water,  bdtween  us  and  Fort  Edward,  are  not  also  iujcluded 
in  General  Gates's  return, 

Q.  Do  the  returns,  to  which  you  referred,  of  our  army, 
state  the  eiSective  strength  at  the  time  of  signing  the  convene 
tion  ? 

A.  They  do  state  the  rough  number,  collected  at  that 
time,  of  men  present  and  under  arms. 

Qj  State  the  numbers. 

A.  The  British  army  appeared  to  have  been     IQ05 
Germans  -  -  1594 

I  can't  be  answerable  for  the  correctness  of  those  numbers, 
as  they  were  taken  in  a  great  hurry, 

Qj  Can  there  possibly  be  a  mistake  of  many  hundreds  ? 

A.  I  c^n  state  from  a  monthly  return  of  the  first  of  No. 
veraber,  fit  for  duty, 

There  niight  be  people  recovered  from  their  wounds,  who 
were  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  had  joined  their  corps, 
pr  there  might  have  been  a  mistake  in  the  return  just  before 
the  convention,  in  the  confusion  of  the  army  at  that  time,, 

Qj  Do  you  remember  what  passed  respecting  the  military 
chest,  while  the  treaty  of  Saratoga  was  depending  ? 

A.  I  do  remember  that  it  was  strongly  recommended  to  the 
frommanding  officers  of  corps,  to  take  sums  of  money  from 
the  pay-master-general,  on  account  of  subsistence  then  due 
to  their  regiments  3  and  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  money  wa^ 
so  distributed,  and  regularly  accounted  for  to  the  pay -master. 
general  on  the  subsequent  settlement  o(  the  pay  .of  the  armjp-, 

CUWhait 
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Q.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  money  in  the  military 
chest  ? 

A.  It  was  taken  by  the  pay -master- general  to  Albany. 

Qj.  Did  any  part  of  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  f 

A.  Not  a  shilling  that  ever  I  heard  of. 

Qj  Was  any  proportion  of  it  lost, embezzled, or  secreted' 

A.  If  any  such  thing  had  happened,  I  think  the  pay -mas- 
ter-general would  have  applied  to  me  immediately.  Never 
having  heard,  then  nor  at  any  time  after,  of  any  loss  having 
been  sustained,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  loss  suffered 
in  the  retreat  or  after  it. 

•   Qj  Was  the  secret-service  account,  during  the  campaign, 
kept  by  you  i 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Could  you  produce  the  several  articles  of  that  account 
if  called  on  for  it  ? 

A.  I  have  either  a  copy  of  it  at  home  of  my  own,  or  from 
the  pay- master- general. 

Q.  Did  General  Burgoyne  ever  appropriate  any  part  of 
that  expenditure  to  the  extraordinaries  of  bis  own  expenccs, 
or  to  any  other  purpose  of  his  own  use  ? 

A.  Never  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Must  not  you  have  known  it  if  it  had  been  so  ^ 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Were  there  n6t  occasions  where  General  Burgoyne 
paid,  from  his  own  purse,  expences  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  he  might  have  been  justified  in  placing  to  the  public 
account  ? 

A.  I  remember  to  have  been  told  by  other  gentlemen, 
that  expences  of  that  sort  General  Burgoyne  had  been  at 
ought  to  have  been  charged  in  that  manner. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  expences  ? 

A,  They  were  presents  to  people  who  had  distinguished 
thentfelves,  and  in  acts  of  charity  to  women  who  had  lost 
their  husbands,  and  other  occasions,  which  it  was  very  proper 
for  a  general  officer  to  give,  and  very  proper  to  put  in  apub^ 
lie  account, 

Qj  Had  not  General  Burgoyne,  from  his  situation,  all 
the  expences  attending  a  commander  in  chief  ? 

A..  He  certainly  had,  from  being  obliged  to  keep  a  public 
table  for  the  entertainmient  and  refreshment  of  officers  and 
others  coming  to  head-quarters  on  duty  or  business ;  and,  I 
know  those  expences  to  have  been  very  great,  from  the  ex- 
ceeding high  price  of  all  the  articles  of  life  in  that  part  of 
the  world, 

S  4  Q,  Did 
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Qj  Did  General  Burgoyne  ever  rec^ivie  more  than  the 
appointment  of  a  lieutenant-general  J  1 

.  A,  N^ver, 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  board  of  general  officers  appointed  at 
Cambridge  to  inspect  all  the  accounts  of  the  cainpaign ;  and 
did  not  General  Burgoyne  regulate  the  payment  of  the  bat- 
talions by  the  report  of  that  board  ? 

A.  There  was  such  a  board^  and  thp  payments  were  regu- 
lated according  to  thp  report  of  that  board? 

'  Qi  Upon  the  whole  of  what  you  know  of  General  Bujin 
goyne's  receipts  and  expences,  do  you  believe  he  wa&.ia  bift 
pwn  pur^  ^  gainer  or  a  siffFerer  in  the  campaign  i  777  ? 

A.  i  really  believe  liis  appointments  were  not  equal  to  hfs 
c^^pences  in  that  campaign. 

E^arnined  by  other . Members  ((/the  ..Committee,  and.ky 
General  Burgoyne  occasionally^^ 

Q.  What  were  the  numbers  of  the  effective  British  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  1777,  includii^g  officers  and  non-i. 
commissioned  officers  ? 

Ay  I  have  npt  those  returns,  but.  they  wpre  sent  to  tlve 
commander  in  chief,  ai^d  my  extracts  are  fqr  the  rank  ai^d 

file. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  that  question  with  respect  tp  the 
Germans  ?      / 

A*  My  extracts  are  th^  same^  both  fqr  the  British  and  the 
Germans. 

Q^  What  wa?  the  greatest  number  of  provincials  in  thp 
army  at  any  time  in  the  campaign  ^ 

A*  I  believe  the  only  question  th^thas  been  asked  respect*. 
jn§r  them,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  they  we$e 
then  83  5  on  the  1st  of  September  th^y  amounted  to  aboijt 
680>  which  was  the  grpat^st  number  they  ^v^r  amountei , 

xp.  ,    ■     '  '■• 

Q^  ^Yhat  do  you  m^ai^  by  provincials  ? 

A.  I  vjnclerstand  them  to  be  inhabitant^  of  that  country t- 
assembled  under  pQicers^  who  were  to  haye  had  differ^^k 
commissions,  provided  they  had  ever  amounte4  tp  certain 
numbers,  .  '         . 

.'    Qj  Do  you  include  Canadians  under  the  name  of  pr9- 
vincials? 

A.  I  believe,  in  the  former  part  of  my  evidence,,  the  C^-i. 
nadians  were  stated  tQ 'be  148,  ^  distinguished  ifrpniftl^  1 
priyincialst  '        .  •     \ 

^  '  awa* 
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Qj  Was  General  Burgoyne's  secondorder  of  the  I2th  of 
July,  relating  to  the  baggage,  strictly  complied  with  i 

A.  I  conceive  it  was  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officers 
of  regiments  to  enforce  an  observance  and  obedience  to  the 
general's  orders. 

Q:  Was  it  actually  enforced  in  such  a  flianner  to  the  de- 
gree you  thought  it  should  have  been, 

A.  I  am  not  quite  positive  whether  there  was  not  another 
order  issued  afterwards. 

Question  repeated.  ^ 

A.  I  never  had  any  report  made  to  me  by  a  commanding 
officer  of  any  corps  of  that  order  not  being  complied  vrith. 

Q.  What  was  your  own  ocular  observation  of  the  quan« 
tity  of  baggage  carried  with  the  army^  and  did  it  appear  to 
you  that  that  order  could  have  been  fairly  complied  with  i 

A.  I  own  I  don't  recollect,  not  hearing  any  complaint  nor 
attending  to  it.  The  quarter-master-general  of  the  army 
must  naturally  know  more  of  the  baggage  than  the  adjutant* 
general 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  allowance  of  waggons  was  made 
to  a  regiment  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  any  waggons  that  we  had  to  allow. 

Qj  Was  none  of  the  baggage  brought  down  in  wheeled- 
carriages  ? 

A.  Several  officers,  I  believe,  brought  waggort$  and  carts 
of  the  country  people  for  tlieir  own  use ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
member any,  of  the  King's  carts  of  waggons  being  appropri- 
ated tQ  the  carriage  of  officers  baggage.  It  might\  be,  but 
I  don't  recollect  it.        .... 

Q.  Can  you  say,  in  a  general  way^  how  many  hordes 
might  be  employ ed  in  dairy  itig  the  baggiage  of  the  irm y, ^-in- 
cluding officers  horses  ?  '■-'■":'        '       •  ' 

A.  I  never  had  any  information  upon  that  subject;  it  did 
not  belong  to  my  department,  and  I  had  much  business  onj 
my  hands.  "^ 

Q,  How  was  the  regimental  baggage  carried  ?  - 

A.  I  believe  chiefly  in  batteaux.  •     :^ 

Qj  How  was  it  carried  when  there  was  no  water-car- 
riage^ 

A.  I  can't  speak  to  that  point,  having  had  no  information 
on  that  subject?}  and,  when  I  speak- of  batteaux,  I  speak  ge- 
iieranyy  having  hiad  jio:  irtfppiWjitibhkjn  the  subject  r- 

(i.  Can  you  say,  In  a  general  way,  how  many  women^dt- 
.  ten;led  the  army  J 

A.  I 
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A.  I  had  rtally  so  much  to  do  that  I  had  not  much  lei- 
sure to  pay  much  attention  to  the  ladies^  and  I  know  very 
little  of  their  beauty  or  their  numbers. 

Q.  Would  not  the  feeding  of  2000  women  be  a  consider- 
able object  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  army  ? 

A,  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  had  2000  wo- 
men to  have  experienced  that. 
-   Q,  How  many  women  were  there  if  not  2000? 

A.  I  would  wish  to  gjve  the  House  every  information  in 
my  power,  when  I  can  speak  with  any  degree  of  acciiracy 
ior  tolerable  guess.  I  have  seen  the  commissary  of  provistons 
return,  and  I  think  the  number  of  women  returned,  as  vic- 
tualled from  the  stores,  was  very  few. 

(i.  Do  you  think  a  corps  of  dragoons  mounted  would 
have  been  of  a  great  use  to  the  army  ' 

A.  I  own,  I  very  much  wished  that  those  few  dragoons 

We  had  could  have  been  mourned 'j  because,  though  in  that 

part  bf  America  that  I  saw,  they  might  not  have  been  ne- 

'  cessary  or  useful  to  have  made  a  charge,  I  think  those  light 

dragoons  might  be  always  applied  to  very  useful  services. 

Qj  How  many  had  you  of  those  dragoons  ? 

A.  They  are  included  in  the  strength  of  the  Germans^ 
and  I  really  do  not  remember  their  particular  number. 

Q,.  if  none,  or  less  of  the  park-artillery  had  been  brought 
forward,  would  there  not'  have  been  horses  to  have  mounted 
those  dragoons  i 

A.  I  believe  there  might  have  been  horses  enough  taken 
iFrbm  the  artillery,  or  from  the  provision-train,  to  have 
mounted  those  dragoons,  if  it  had  been  thought  more  expe- 
•  dient  to  have  employed  the  horses  in  that  manner ;  but  they 
were  hired,  or  contracted  for,  for  the  special  purposes  oF 
carrying  provisions  arid  bringing  on  the  artillery,  and  never 
meant  by  the  persons  who  furnished  the  contract  for  the  dra- 
goon service. 

Q^.  If  a  smaller  quantity  of  baggage  had  been  carried, 
might  not  the  officers  have  spared  some  of  their  baggage- 
horses  for  mounting  the  dragoons  ? 

A.  I  never  met  with  an  officer  who  had  horses  to  spare. 
I  know  Sir  Francis  Clarke  and  inyself  wished  to  buy  horses 
to  carry  our  own  servants,  cared  very  little  what  expence  we 
were  at,  and  yet  I  could  not  obtain  any. 

Q^.  Do  you  know  of  any  corps  or  party  finding  their  way 
back  to  Canada  ? 

A.  X 
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A,  I  never  heard  of  any  corps  finding  its  way  there,  and 
I  understood  from  the  guides  who  w^re  with  us^  previous  to 
the  convention  taking  place,  that  if  that  was  attempted,  we 
must  break  into  small  parties  and  go  by  what  is  called  Indian 
paths, 

Qj  Supposing  there  was  a  small  party  that  found  its  way 
to  Canada  by  Indians  paths,  do  you  think  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  an  army  to  have  done  the  same  ? 

A.  My  idea  of  that  must  be  founded  upon  the  report  of 
those  guides,  who  had  served  us  very  faithfully  as  scouts  up- 
on former  occasions,  and  who  informed  me,  that  we  must 
break  into  very  small  parties  to  have  any  chance  of  making 
our  way  through  the  woods  to  Canada:  and  I  remember, 
that  when  General  Phillips  offered  to  attempt  to  find  his  way 
to  Ticonderoga,  it  was  talked  of  and  looked  on  to  be  as  des- 
perate as  gallant. 

Q.  If  any  party  did  make  its  way  to  Canada,  do  you  not 
suppose  it  to  be  that  party  of  provincials  that  ran  away 
while  they  were  employed  to  repair  roads,  and  that  were 
never  heard  of  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  remember  some  were  reported  to  have  run  away 
who  were  making  roads,  and  it  is  likely  to  have  been  that 
party. 

Q,  When  you  mentioned  the  highest  number  of  provin- 
cials, did  you  mean  that  they  were  all  armed  ? 

A.  I  know  they  were  not  all  armed,  we  had  not  arras  for 
them. 

Qj  Of  those  that  were  armed,  some  respectable  person* 
excepted,  were  they  much  to  be  depended  upon  ' 

A.  A  very  great  part  ot  them  were  such  as  I  should  have 
placed  very  little  dependence  upon. 

Q.  Before  the  army  left  Canada,  was  there  not  a. strict  or- 
der that  not  more  than  three  women  of  a  company  should  be 
suffered  to  embark  ? 

A.  I  do  know  there  was  such  an  order  issued,  and  I  never 
heard  any  complaint  of  its  having  been  broke  through.  I 
don't  recollect  the  date  of  that  order,  or  I  would  have  turned 
to  my  book  and  stated  it  to  the  House  upon  the  first  que- 
stion relative  to  the  number  of  women  that  were  employed 
in  our  expedition. 

Q,  Is  it  not  the  custom  in  all  armies,  victualled  from  the 
King's  stores,  to  prohibit  the  delivery  of  provisions  to  any 
wom^n  over  and  above  the  number  allowed  by  order  ? 

A.  It 
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A»  It  was  customary  in  all  places  where  I  served  in  the 
last  war,  and  very  strong  and  peremptory  orders  were  given 
on  thkt' subject  to  the  commissaries  in  our  army. 

Q.  Do  you  not  then  believe,  that  all  women  who  followed 
your  army  were  fed  from  the  ration  of  the  men  they  fol- 
lowed, or  found  their  provisions  in  the  country  ? 

A.  I  remember,  upon  asking  the  commissaries,  how  there 
came  to  be  so  few  women  in  the  provincials  returns,  Iwas 
told  that  it  was  the  custom  for  them  to  be  supplied  from  the 
men's  rations, 

Q^.  Were  the  women  conveyed  on  baggage  carts  or  horses, 
or  did  they  walk  afoot  ? 

A.  I.nev^rheard  of  the  women  being  conveyed  on  bag- 
gage carts  or  the  King's  horses. 

Q.  If  the  women  neither  employed  the  King's  horses  nor 
consumed  his  provisions,  do  you  think  they  were  more  of 
impediment  or  comfort  to  the  King's  troops  ? 

A.  I  never  understood,  from  my  Conversation  with  the 
commanding  officers  or  others,  that  the  women  were  any 
impediment. 

Q;  If,  after  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  there  was  any 
doubt  in  the  army  in  which  you  served  of  their  being  able 
to  reach  Albany  t 

A.  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  any  doubt  expressed 
upon  that  sutject,  meaning  soon  after  the  taking  Ticonderoga. 

Q.  Was  it  generally  understood  in  the  army  that  it  was 
well  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries,  appointments  foryrar, 
•and  articles  proper  for  forwarding  the  expedition  to  Albany  ? 

A.  I  always  understood  that  the  army  had  been  very  well 
provided  with  every  thing. 

Q^.  Do  you  believe,  if  the  secretary  of  state  had  ordered 
the  army  under  General  Howe  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
under  General  Burgoyne  for  the  North  River,  with  a  view 
to  have  formed  a  junction  of  the  two  armies,  that  the  dis- 
aster which  befel  General  Burgoyne's  Strmy  could  have  hap- 
pened ^ 

A.  If  a  junction  could  have  been  formed,  I  should  ap- 
prehend that  Mr.  Gates's  army  might  have  been  dislodged, 
and  that  the  misfortune  at  Saratoga  would  not  have  happened. 
This  is  only  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  apprehend,  that  if  the  army  under  Sir  W. 
Howe  had  operated  in  the  North  River  with  a  view  to 
effect  a  junction,  that  such  a  junction  would  have  taken 
place  ^ 

A.  I 
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A.  I  had  an  opinion  while  in  America^  that  if  the  expe« 
dition  which  came  up  the  Hudson's  River,  under  General 
Vaughan,  could  have  been  there  about  the  time  of  our  ac- 
tion of  the  19th  of  September,  that  Mr.  Gates  woul^  have 
found  it  dilficuh  to  have  kept  his  airmy  together  if  he  had 
not  crossed  over  the  Hudson's  River  towards  New  England.^ 
But  this  is  mere  matter  of  private  opinion. 

Qi  If  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  troops  under  General 
Vaughan  would  have  had  so  powerful  ah  efiect,  even  so  late 
ai  September,  what  effect  do  you  suppose  the  whole  army 
under  Sir  William  Howe,  assisted  by  all  the  fleet  an^d  craft, 
would  have  had  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  July,  immedi- 
ately after  the  impression  which  took  place  among  the  enemy 
after  the  defeat  at  Ticonderoga  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  what  force  there  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Vaughan,  nor  do  I  even  now  know  ?  but 
I  should  think   most  certainly  that  a  great  army  upon  the . 
Hudson's  River,  near  Albany,  would  have  contributed  very 
much  to  our  making  our  way  to  Albany. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  were  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  under  General  Burgoyne,  and  to 
what  do  you  impute  it  ? 

A.  I  looked  upon  our  force  not  to  be  equal  to  the  forcing 
our  way  to  Albany  without  some  co-operation. 

Qj  Where  then  did  you  expect  that  co-operation  ? 
A.  I  had  no  where  to  expect  it  from  but  up  the  Hudson's 
River  from  New  York,  and  the  success  of  Col.  St.  Leger*s 
expedition  would  have  been  of  use  certainly. 

Ci;  If  General  Washington's  army  had  not  been  diverted, 
would  it  not  have  impeded  or  stopped  the  progress  of  any 
army  upon  the  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  I  dont't  know  the  strength  of  General  Washington's 
army,  nor  the  nature  of  the  country  between  Albany  and 
New  York,  and  therefore  I  cannot  form  any  judgment  of 
what  would  have  happened. 

Q.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  there  are  very  strong 
passes  or  posts  on  that  river  ? 

A.  I  found  them  very  strong  between  Ticonderoga  and 
Albany ;  and  from  the  reports  ot  military  men  of  high  re- 
putation in  the  service,  I  have  understood  there  were  many 
very  strong  posts  between  New  York  and  Albany. 

Q.  From  whence  is  the  account  of  the  strength  of  Mr, 
Gates*s  army  taken  ? 

A.  From 
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A.  From  a  return  voluntarily  given  by  General  Gates  to 
me,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  wten  at  Albany  5  and  that  re- 
turn was  signed  by  General  Gates. 

Qj  Have  you  that  return  ^ 

A*  I  gave  it  to  General  Burgoyne  :  I  saw  it  to-day  :  he 
has  it. 

Qj  Was  it  by  the  consent  of  General  Gates  that  the  sol- 
diers, after  the  convention,  retained  their  cartouch-box^s  ? 

A.  They  retained  their  belts,  and  I  really  don't  recollect 
whether  their  cartouch-boxes  were  in  general  retained  or. 
not;  but  talking  with  Mr.Gat^s,  when  the  King's  troops 
inarched  by  with  the  accoutrements  on,  Mr.  Gates  asked 
me  (we  had  been  old  acquaintance  formerly),  whether  it  wa» 
not  customary  on  field  days  for  arms  and  accoutrements  to 
go  together  ?  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  said  in  the  con- 
vention that  I  had  agreed  to  with  him,  relating  to  thp  accou- 
trements, and  that  he  could  have  no  right  to  any  thing  but 
what  was  stipulated  in  that  treaty.  He  replied,  **  You  are 
perfectly  right,"  and  turned  to  some  of  the  oflBcers  in  their 
service  by,  and  said,  *'  If  we'meant  to  have  had  them  we 
ought  to  have  inserted  them  in  the  convention." 

[mtbdrew. 

General  Burgoyne  gave,  notice,  that  his  evidence  was  now 
closed^  unless  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  call  witnesses  to 
facts  which  might  be  controverted  on  the  other  side.  Ad* 
journed  to  the  5tb. 

'  June  5. 

No  debate.    Adjourned  to  the  7th. 
June  7. 

No  Debate. 

June  8. 

The  House  in.  committee  on  American  papers,  F.  Mon« 
tagu,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

The  chairman  mentioned^  that  he  had  received  from  Laeu. 
tenant-colonel  Kingston,  the  last  witness  examined,  General 
Gates's  Original  return,  and  also  another  original  letter  from 
Colonel  Baum. 

General  Burgoyne  informed  the  committee,  that  he  knew 
th^m  to  be  the  originals,  and  the  said  papers  we're  ordered  to 
be  made  part  of  the  minutes. 

They  are  as  follow  : 
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Sir,  Willomuock^  August  15,  1777. 

I  HAI>  the  honour  of  writing  to  your  excellency,  and  xx3 
General  Fraser,  this  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  acquainting 
you  of  the  disposition  I  had  made,  as  well  as  of  the  situation 
of  the  enemy,  to  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring ;  since 
when  I- received  intelligence,  from  two  men  who  live  on  the 
spot  th^  enemy  occupy,  it  is  a  strong  post  which  commands 
a  long  defile  on  the  road  to  Bennington :  those  men  declare 
10  have  seen  yesterday  300  men,  who  were  recreating  as  my 
corps  advanced^  when  they  were  reinforced  by  800  men  from 
Bennington,  They  likewise  report  we  were  not  a  mile 
distant  from  the  300  mep,  when  they  met  with  this  rein- 
forcement; they  mention  that  all  the  militia  they  could  get 
together  were  at  Bennington,  and  that  they  expected  more  ta 
come  in,  having  sent  about  an  hundred  miles  round  for  that 
purpose  ;  many  refuse  to  take  arms,  wishing  to  reap  their 
corn  and  secure  their  harvest ;  the  inliabitan^s  come  in  very' 
fast,  but  want  arms.  Those  accounts  have  been  confirmed  by 
faithiul  inhabitants  sent  by  Colonel  Skeene,  who  he  sent  to 
Bennington,  and  who  fortunately  returned. 

Your  excellency  desires  to  know  whether  the  road  is  prac^ 
ticable  for  a  large  corps  with  cannon  ?  In  consequence  I  teive 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  your  excellency  that  it  is  good,  ex- 
cepting two.  or  three  places  which  might  be  rendered  equally 
so  by  felling  a  few  trees  and  filling  up  some  holes,  which 
from  the  constant  rain  probably  have  made  them  worse. 

I  should  be  happy  to  fulfil  your  excellency's  wish,  as  it  is 
a  desirable  circumstance  to  be  in  possession  of  Bennington  ; 
but  as  the  enemy  have  collected  their  force^  and  from  their 
countenance  must  have  had  intelligence  of  ours,  would  hot 
*think  itadviseable  to  risk  a  repulse,  but  have  secured  my  post 
as  advantageously  as  possible  \  the  enemy  think  Bennington 
their  only  resource,  as  the  country  around  depends  on  its 
fate,  I  therefore  will  wait  your  excellency's  instructions. 
.  I  have  read  your  excellency 's  orders,  relative  to  the  cattle, 
carts,  waggons,  flour,  wheat,  &c.  to  Colonel  Skeene;  he 
is-so  good  as  to  take  this  department  to  himself  ;  and. to  his 
honour^  lias  been  very  active  and  zealous  on  this  head  and 
in  every-other  respect  equally  so. 

I  have  communicated  to  the  gentleman  commanding  the 
Canadians  and  Savages,^  your  desire  relative  to  the  horses, 
which  they  will  take  particular  care  to  comply  with.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  most  respectfully, 

your  excellency's  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant,  F.  Baum, 

This 
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This  instant  I  received  a  note  from  Sir  Francb^  acquainting 
me  that  your  excellency  has  been  so  good  to  order  Lbutenant 
Colonel  Brienfian's  corps  to  join. 

Mr.  Forster,  with  about  ninety  volunteers  have  come  in  ar- 
med, except  about  thirty :  this  gentleman  is  from  Hgsack. 

I  beg  to  repeat  to  your  excellency  that  the  Canadians  and 
Savage^  want  ammunition  \  and  the  other  volunteers  equally 
want  arms. 

The  enemy  have  attempted  to  force  our  advanced  post,  but 
were  repulsed  on  firing  the  cannon ;  and  at  times  are  throwing 
up  some  works  about  half  a  mile. 

Lord  George  Germain  rose  to  open  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  administration.  He  begged  the  committee  would  under- 
stand that  his  obje6l  was  by  no  means  to  accuse  any  gentleman, 
but  to  defend  ministers  and  himself  from  the  reflections  thrown 
out  against  them  for  their  management  of  the  American  war. 
The  evidence  of  General  Gray,  if  not  overturned,  would 
certainly  bear  hard  against  administration;  but  he  trusted 
that  when  gentlemen  would  consider  that  the  general  had  been 
only  one  year  and  five  months  in  America,  and  that  he  had 
seen  no  more  of  the  country  than  what  lies  betwefen  the  head 
of  Elk  and  Philadelphia,  and  between  that  city  and  New 
York,  they  would  be  of  opinion  that,  however  high  General 
Gray  stood  in  his  military  profession,  and  no  officer  stood 
higher,  he  had  certainly  formed  a  very  light  and  hasty  judg* 
ment  of  the  people.  Gentlemen  would  believe  his  opinion  of 
the  unanimity  of  America  rather  hastily  founded,  when  he 
should  produce  evidence  to  prove  that  a  very  considerable 
part,  if  not  a  majority  of  Americans,  were  friends  to  Great 
Britain.  This  would  appear  the  more  striking,  when  the 
committee  should  find  that  there  were  actually  regimented 
in  our  service,  more  Americans  than  were  to  be  found  at  pre- 
«ent  under  the  rebel  commander  in  chief.  The  committee 
would  receive  farther  light  upon  that  point,  by  proofs,  that 
we  can  raise  men  in  America  for  five  or  six  dollars  a  piece, 
while  the  Congress  could  not  get  recruits  under  266.  The 
evidence  he  had  to  produce,  not  having  been  very  lately  in 
America,  could  not  prove  the  latter  sum  to  be  the  sum  given 
in  their  time  in  America  ;  it  was  then  somewhat  short  of  it } 
but  the  last  dispiatches  he  had  received  made  the  bounty  given 
by  the  Congress  to  recruits  amount  to  751.  sterling*  fevi-i 
dtf&ce  should  be  brought  to  prove,  by  presumption^  the  dis« 
afieflion  of  the  people  to  their  new  government'^  from  this 

VoL.XIL  T  cir. 
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circumstance,  though  Congress  had  onceey.p'.'fl'jJ  :o  !::^c  the 
field  with  50,000  men,  and  had  aftually  yo'.ju  iHut  r..uniber  ; 
yet  they  had  never  been  able  to  muster  ruoic  -.ui/i  20/jOO  in 
one  army. 

■  With  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  force  sent  outf  his 
Lordship  had  no  doubt  about  it :  the  force  in  his  opinion  had 
been  adequate,  not  to  the  reduction  of  America  united  against 
us,  for  such  a  reduftion  would  be  impossible,  but  to  the  re- 
duftion  of  rebellion.     He  had  ^aid  once  before,  and  repeated 
it  again,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  obj  eft  of  the  southern 
expedition  by  the  capes  of  Virginia.     If  the  general  had  land-r 
cd  in  the  Delaware  at  Newcastle,  and  that  his  favourite  route 
to  Philadelphia  liad  been  by  the  head  of  the  Elk,  he  would 
have  had,  by  landing  at  Newcastle,  a  fine  and  short  road  to 
Philadelphia  5  the  general's  reason  for  not  landing  there,  viz. 
that  the  enemy  was  in  force  at  "Wilmington,  he  would  prove 
to  be  chimerical,  for  he  should  demonstrate  to  the  conmiittee, 
that  there  was  no  enemy  in  force  within  fourscore  miles  of 
Newcastle  5  so  that  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  must  have  been 
misinformed  at  least  with  respeft  to  the  land  force.     Another 
thing  he  had  to  observe  relative  to  Sir  William  Howe^  was 
his  not  havingmade  a  diversion  in  the  Massachusetts  5  he  cer- 
tainly could  have  spared  3000  men  for  that  purpose,  for  he 
required  only  1 1 ,000  rank  and  file  for  the  expedition,  and 
had  full  14,000  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine,  while  Wa- 
shington had  no  more  than  10,000.    Sir  William  indeed -had 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  rebel  army  consisted  of  15,000 
men,  but  ija  these  were  included  the  drivers,  suttlers,  &c. 
and  he  had  evidence  who  could  prove  to  a  man  the  number 
of  effeftive  fighting  men  in  Washington's  army  in  that  battle, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  10,000.     If  a  diversion  had  been 
made  in  the  Massachiisetts,  General  Gates  never  would  have 
been  able  to  have  mustered  the  army  with  which  he  had  forced 
General  Burgoyhe  to  surrender. 

With  regard  to  the  northern  expedition,  he  thought  it 
highly  justifiable  j  from  the  nature  of  the  service,  which  had 
made  the  French  undertake  quite  a  similar  one  in  the  last 
war;  and  as  to  its  prafticability,  the  general  himself,  in  whose 
hands  it  failed,  had  never  entertained  a  doubt  about  it  until 
the  unfortunate  afEiir  at  Bennington,  from  which  he  dated  all 
the  disasters  that  bcfel  our  northern  army.  Every  fort  where 
opposition  could  be  expefted  had  been  taken  5  nay,  the  Gene- 
ral himself,  when  he  detached  Colonel  Baum,  had  given  him 
direftions  to  meet  him  at  Albany  5  so  sure  he  was  of  the  prafti- 
cability of  the  march  :  unfortunately  he  changed  his  opinion ; 

ordered 
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ordered  Colonel  Baum  to  Bennington,  a  march  of  150  miles, 
(the  distance  a  proof  that  little  danger  was  apprehended,)  the 
detachment  was  cut  off;  the  enemy,  by  oiir  delays  in  brihging 
up  immense  trains  of  artillery,  and  a  great  suit  of  provision 
waggons,  was  suffered  to  grow  stronger ;  for,  when  Gates 
went  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  rebel  army,  it 
consisted  nf  no  more  than  2,500  y  but  by  our  delays  it  was 
suffered  to  increase  to  18,000. 

.  His  Lordship  apologized  for  his  want  of  method  in  open- 
ing the  business ;  assured  the  committee  he  had  advanced 
nothing  which  he  thought  he  was  not  able  to  prove.  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  General  Robertson  be  called  in. 

Mr.  Burke  and  Colonel  Barre  complained  of  the  intention 
of  proroguing  Parliament  before  the  inquiry  could  be  brought 
to  an  issue,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  be  made. 
Ministers  would  call  their  evidence,  and  let  it  go  forth  to 
the  public,  that  they  had  justified  themselves  without  givitig 
an  opportunity  to  reply. 

Major-General  Robertson  called  in  by  Lord  George  Ger- 
main. [JVithdrenv* 

Again  called  in,  and  examined  by  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  America  ? 

A.  About  twenty-four  years. 

Q.  In  what  capacities  have  you  served  ? 

A.  I  was  quarter-master-general,  brigadier  and  majoNgc- 
neral. 

Q  Have  you  had  frequent  opportunities  of  mixing  with 
the  mhabitants,  and  learning  their  political  sentiments  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  manner  was  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendency received  by  the  people  at  large  ? 

A.  I  had  not  opportunities  of  kno\ving  what  the  people  at 
large  thought  about  it,  of  my  own  knowledge,  as  I  was  not 
among  them>  but,  from  what  I  knew  of  the  people  before, 
I  believe  that  the  few  artfiil  folks  who  brought  that  declara- 
tion about,  were  the  only  people  who  rejoiced  at  it. 

Q.  After  the  declaration  of  independency,  when  Lord  Howe 
and  the  General  arrived  at  Staten  Island,  did  the  people  at 
large  in  the  country  express  a  desire  to  treat  with  the  commis- 
sioners ? 

A.  I  have  been  tpld  since  that  the  people  were  fond  of  the 
thoughts  of  having  a  treaty. 

A*  Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  effeft  the  report 
T2  or 
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or  ezpe£kition  of  having  a  reconciliation^  had  in  the  rebel 
ariny  at  that  time. 

A.  Yes,  I  ,have  often  been  told  that  the  rebel  army,  upon 
seeing  flags  of  truce  going  between  the  two  armies,  a  report 
prevailed  m  Washington's  army,,  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  treaty^  the  joy  of  the  people,  expressed  on  that  occasion,  it 
was  thought  might  be  attended  with  ill  consequences ;  to  pre- 
vcnt.those,  Mr.  Washington  gave  out  an  order,  on  the  20th 
of  .]4^i*st,  assuring  the  troops  that  there  w;as  no  treatyi^- 
thoiufip  he  had  sent  the  prpposals  which  he  received  from  Loird 
and  Ueneral  Howe  to  the  Congress,  on  the'  1 7th  of  August. 

(^Trom  your  knowledge  of  the  people  of  America,  and  the 
best  information  you  {have  Deen  able  to  colleft  respecting  their 
present  dispositioii,  what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  do 

Siu.  think,  at  this  time,  would  prefer  a  reconciliation  with 
reat  Britain  to  the  supporting  American  independence  ? 
.  A..*l  made  all  tjie  axqmry  in  my  power,  just  before  t  left 
that  oJuntry,  in  September  last  -,  I  conversed  with  people  who» 
I  thought,  were  best  able  to  resolve  that  question,  some  of 
whom  came  from  the  countries  where  the  rebel  government 
prevails ;  the  information  I  received  was,  that  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  people  would  prefer  the  King's  government  to 
the  Congress's  tyranny. 

Q^  What  efteft  do  you  think  it  would  have  in  America, 
if  the  people  in  that  country  thought  an  opinion  prevailed 
h^rc  that  they  were  generally  hostile  to  Great  Britain  ? 

A.  I  imagine,  if  people  who  are  suffering  from  adb  of 
friendship,  were  treated  as  enemies,  and  told  they  were  so, 
it  would  cool  their  friendslxip,  and  have  a  tendency  to  make 
them  enemies. 

Q.  Have  the  inhabitants  of  America  shewn  a  willingness 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  present  contest,  and  have  the  Congress 
found  it  easy  to  recruit  their  armies  ? 

A.  I  can  pnly  answer  that  from  observation  I  liave  made  on 
othqr  fafts.  The  armies  have  not  filled  j  and  from  the  pub- 
lications I  have  seen,  there  is  no  deubt  but  they  have  often 
threatened  and  been  pbliged  to  draft  their  militia. . 

Q.  Were  great  exertions  made  by  the  Congress  and  their 
adhereiits  to  bring  a  numerous  army  into  the  field  for  the 
campaign  1776? 

A.  I  believe  so.     I  believe  every  exertion. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  those  ejLertions,  what. number  of 
men  in  arms  did  fliey  colleft  ? 

■jd^  I  never  heard  from  good-  authority  of  any  army  they 
iiS  c611cfted  together  of  more  th;in  16,006  men. 

Q.At 
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'.  A.  At  what  period  of  that  campaign  was  their  force  the 
greatest  ? 

A.  I  should  think  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Q^  Were  they  chiefly  what  was  called  continental  troops^ 
.  or  did  the  militiii  of  the  country  compose  the  greatest  part  of 
the  rebel  army  at  that  time  ?       ; 

A.  The  vote  pf  Ctihgress  for  establishing  an  army  was  not 
then  passed ;  but  I  believe,  from  the  beginning  of  the  rcbel* 
lion^  they  made  a  distin<Stion  between  the  armyand  the  militiat} 
the  arn}y  were  levies,  hired  for  a  limited  time.  I  believe 
the  rriost  of  these  16,p00  men  I  speak  of  consisted  of  $uch.  * 

Q.  What  number  of  troops  had  the  rebels,  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  when  Sir  William  Howe  arrived  on  the  Deb- 
ware  in  1*776  ? 

A.  Their. numbers  had  dwindled  gready.  Our  report 
said  they  were  not.abovc  8000  then,  and  the  rebel  accounts, 
who  did  not  mean  to  lessen  their  importanlt^c^  confirmed  that 
report ;  I  mean  the  rebel  army  that  went"  through  the 
Jerseys.  What  they  might  have  in  other  countries  I  can't 
say. 

Q^  Were  the  rebel  forces  in  the  campaign  1776,  much 
inferior  to  the  British  in  discipline  and  military  appoint- 
ments ? 

A.  Some  of  the  ^bels,  particularly  the  Maryland  regi- 
ments, were  well  clothed  and  accoutred;  many  or  the  others 
were  but  ill-clothed,  and  ill-armed;  but  I  suppose  none  of 
them  equal  in  discipline  to  the  British  troops. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  force  sent  out  to  Ajnerica  in  1776, 
was  equal  to  the  objeft  of  the  war? 

A.  I  saw  the  rebellion  in  its  rise,  and  all  our  conversations 
were  abqut  the  manner  of  quelling  it,  and  the  force  neces- 
sary for  it.  We  were  all  zealously  wishing  for  a  force  equal 
to  that  purpose ;  but  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  any  body 
extend  their  wish  for  Sp  great  a  number  Qf  troops  as  was 
aftually  employed.' 

Q.  What  quantity  of  provision  did  oup  troops  usually 
carry  on  a  march  in  the  l^te  campaigns  ? 

A.  In  the  marches  I  made  with  them  in  the  late  campaign, 
they  did  ;iot  carry  much  provision. " 

Q.  How  many  days  provision  could  they  carry  ?  ^ 

A.  In  the  late  war  they  generally  carried  ten,  sometimes 
fouteen,  and  I  have  IlUqwh  theip,  on  particuljiF  oC(pasions, 
carry  nineteen. 

g  T3  (J.  Do 
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•  ..Q:  Do  yoti  think  that,  with  proper  care,  any  considerable 
jjupply  of  provisions  could  be  procured  by  the  British. army, 
IQ  a  mjirph  through  the  inhabited  parts  of  New  England  and 
ific  mT^cfle  colofties  ?* 

j  ,  A.  The  cattle  were  very  numerous;  it  would  be  pretty  dif- 
'ficult  for  the  rebels  to  drive  them  all  away,  even  with  the  assia- 
l&iice  of  the  owners;  but  they  would  be  industrious,  or  other- 
jwisiCi  accoriding  to  the  trjpatment  they  received  from  the  army. 
If  thejckitle  were  overtaken  in  one  place,  without  the  people 
being  satisfied,  you  probably  would  find  them  scarce  in  another. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you  recoUeft,  to  have  heard  of 
any.  instaiice  in  which  the  country  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
rebels,  atid  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  British  troops 
advanced  ? 

A.^  When  we  landed  first  at  Long  Island,  we  found  all  the 
farms  stocked,  and  most  of  the  people  living  in  their  houses. 
I  had  ViO  occasion  to  see  what  passed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  except  York  Island  and  Long  Island. 

Q^  Do  you  think  it  more  diiHcult  in  America  than  in 
other  countries  to  get  intelligence  ? 

A.  In  a  country  where  the  people  are  so  much  and  so 
warmly  divided,  I  should  think  it  was  less  difiicult  to  get 
intelligence  than  in  another  5  but  when  we  are  anxious  for 
information,  it  is  natural  to  complain.  I  find  Mr.  Wash- 
ington complaining  that  he  could  get  no  information  in  the 
coHntry,. 

Q^  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  face  of  the  country 
in  the  Jers^s  and  Pennsylvania  ? 

A.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  through  both  those  countries. 

Q.  Iri  "a  military  sense  of  the  word,  arc  those  countries 
remarkably  strong  .^ 

-A.  There  are  strong  places  in  those  countries  5  they  are 
very  extensive  countries,  and  the  face  very  difierent  in  dif- 
ferent parts  5  where  the  countries  have  not  been  cleared,  they 
are  covered  with  wood.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  Jersey 
cleared,  "and  about  PKiladelphia  the  country  is  all  farms,  as 
about  London,  their  fences  are  posts  and  rails,  which  are  not 
very  strong,  but  easily  removed. 

Q.  Is  it  so  strong  as  the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of 
the  last  war  in  America  ? 

A.  The  theatre  of  the  last  war  was  a  continued  wood ; 
<su:ly  in  the  war  yfc  reckoned  that  country  as  very  strong,  as 
the  Indians  and  irregulars  Were  most  formidable  in  them.    It 

appears 
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appears  now,  that  order  and  discipline  are  not  so.  UBtful  ip 
ii^y  place  as  in  woods j  and  a  corps  raised  in  Amerida,  dis* 
ripiiiied  by  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  Jias^  shewn  itself  more 
siiperior  to  the  rebels  in  the  woods,  than  our  best  l^attalions 
are  to  theirs  in  an  open  field. 

O  Have  you  ever  seen  the  rebels  in  possession  of  any  post 
?.3  *r^nn.v  as  thiit  which  the  French  army  held  when  Genera^ 
Wojfo  forced  his  landing  near  Quebec  ? 

. /L  The  place  where  General  Wolfe  landed  was  very 
str-  ig,  and  one  may  go  a  great  way  and  not  see  so.  strong 'a 

C'..«C  Zii'  11. 

Sxamhied  by  other  Members  of  the  Committee. 
Q.  WIic  foi  ccd  that  post  with  light  infantry  at  Quebec  ? 
A.    '  fancy  Mr.  Wolfe  landed  soon  himself,    and  there 
\%  a  f?^'--.tlem;in,  a  member  of  this  house,  who  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  forcing  that  post,  I  mean  Sir  William 
liowe. 

Lsrd  C.  C^n;iM/t.  Q.  Are  the  woods  adiTintageous  to 
ih.^  rcbclG,  a: id  have  the  British  troops  in  any  instance  found 
It  difficul-.  10  dislodge  them  ? 

A.  I  have  said  that  those  corps  of  ours  were  far  superior 
to  any  of  theirs  in  the  woods. 

Q.  Do  the  settled  parts  of  New  England  and  the  midile 
colonies  abound  with  roads  in  all  dire<£Hons,  and  would  aq 
army  find  it  easy  to  march  in  more  than  one  column  ? 

A.  Tncre  are  many  roads,  but  I  don't  apprehend  that  ever 
woods  prevent  an  army  marching  in  as  many  columns  as  they 
please. 

Q.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  conciliate  the  mmds  of 
the  inhabi^Hnts  of  such  parts  of  the  country  as  the  British 
troops  have  been  in  possession  of? 

A.  There  was  a  proclamation,  desiring  the  inhabitants  to 
take  a  declaration;  they  had  certificates  of  their  having  taken 
it,  and  on  those  terms  they  had  pardon  from  thp  King's  com- 
missioners. 

Q.  Did  many  declare  themselves  earlv  in  the  campaign, 
and  how  were  they  afterwards  protefted  r 

Q^  I  remember  there  were  numbers  came  and  signed  ad- 
dresses, commending  our  government  and  abusing  that  of 
the  rebels  »,  these  were  printed,  with  peoples  names  at  large. 
We  soon  left  that  country ;  the  rebels  took  up  the  signers, 
banislied  them,  or  sent  them  to  the  mines. 
Q.  When  the  British  army  took  possession  of  the  Jerseyt, 
T^  *         in 
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in  1776,  y^c  any  sjieps  taken  to  disarm  tholse  fqupd  in  aftual 
jrcbdlion,  or  kfiOfrh  to  J)c  4i?affeacd  ?     " 

A.  {  know  of  npnte,  but  by  marching  the  arpoiy  through 
^e  country, 

Q.  Were  arms  ^t  into  the  hands  of- the  \^cll-affe£ted  in-: 
Jiabitjuat?  who  had  been  before  disarmed  fcy  the  rebels?    • 
-   A^.  Such  of  them  as  inUsted  xn  the  provincial  corps  ;  no 
other/    *  .•ri.  •     '  /:■.•■■•. 

Q,  Were  the  inhabitants  required  or  encouraged  to  tske  up 
^rdis  and  embody  themselves  as  militiai  to  defend  thieir  Coun- 
try against  the  incursions  of  th^  rebels,  amtwas  thi9  made  a 
test  of  their  loyalty  ?  ' 

A-  Iknow  no  measures  of  that  sort  taken  that  campaign. 
•  .  Qi  ^*^  *^  trqpps  plunder  the  inhabitants  aar.they  passed 
{hrijugh  that  country  r  ,  , 

A^TPhere-Vs^sagrcat  deal  of  plundering.      **  ;: 

Q/*  What  cffe^  bad  this  on  the  minds  of  the  people?  ;. 

Aw  Naturally  it  WQ^M  lose  you  friends  and  gaib  yot^ 
5i>emiesi. "  ■  ■       ■   .     .  ,;/... 

Q.  Would  it  have  beenpossible  to  have  prevented  the  troops 
from  plundering  ?  ' 

A.  The  commanderj  in  chief  gave  orders  against'  it  re- 
peatedly, A  number  of  officers,  who  lately  came  iiito'  the 
countrj^,  ?md  entertained  a  notion  that  Americans .  were 
pnemie?>  pibf  haps  did  not  take  enough  c^re  to  prevent  soldiers 
from  g^^tifying  fhems^lves  at  the  expence  of  the  pcbpler  s^ 
that  plundering  yras  very  frequent. 

Q.  Did  you  prevent  plunctering  }n  the  brigade  whith  jou 
tojiwnanded?  /  :*    ' 

^   A.  Yes/  .      .  -.. 

^5i  What  §tcp8  did  you  take  for  that  purposje  ?    ^ 

A,  I  always  considered  the  great  objeft  of  the  jbw  to  be 
the  regaining  tb^  people,  and' to  do  this  by  letting  them  see 
we  were  itheir  friends.  Some  parties  that  were  sent  for  water 
plundered  Newtown,  in  Long  Island.  I  had  tkem  tried  j 
they  were  sentenced  and  punished.  Application  was  made  in 
ihcir  favour  ^  I  sent  to  the  town,  and  desired  I  might  pay  fpr 
the  damaggf  Th^  soldiers  yeye  acquainted  wixh  it,  add  they 
never  plundered  any  more. 

Q:  Pid  yPW  g^'^e  out  the  following,  order  ? 

^*  Nwtown,  Long  IslaiwJj  Slst  Augn776. 

*f  Brigade  Ordcrji.'- M^jpf -general 'Robertson,'  r^on^ 

iS^k  &r  th^  ^Qixw  oi  those  he  ^onuxxands>  takes  upon  him* 
;■■■:   " .   ;•    '"":  ''::."  '  .   i ,.     ^ :     self 
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6elf  the  expence  ef  satisfyiilg  the  people  of  the  villaee  fpr 
the  depredations  committed' Upon,  them  by  "part  of-  tht  6xbt 
brigade  (ast  evening  ;  without  JStiK  doing  this  piece-oiJF  justice, 
he  could  not  have  presumed  to  intercede  for  pardoci;  fo- th0^e 
a  court'-martial  has  condemned.  *He  hopes  for: die. fiiture 
the  troops  will  abstain  from  a  ^ime'ivhich  disgntCte'Jf^en 
vi^r7>  ^^^  defeats  the  King's  ihtentians'to^oted^an^  re- 
claim his  American  subjefts."  r.»:i. .' 
A-  Yes,     'LJ;  .:••..'■•  ir         rit!-      t:'-     ^'J) 

•  Q.  Have  yoi|')iad  oppdvtutihi^  of  seeing  mafly  ^:tfie 
provincial  troops  th^  are. now' serving  with' oor  ^Uttiitl-in 
America  ?  ■    :*• . 

.  A,  :Yes.  '  •*•  -.'v-'  ■'■  -  ^.     ■*. 

Q.  What  sort  of  troops  are  they  ?   Are  they  well  i&scip- 
lined,  and  have  they  always  behaved  >w^  when  engag«kl^? 

A.  They  are  a  pretty  good  body  of  men,  they  arc  usefully 
disciplined,  and  they  have  always  shewn  spirit  enough* 
:  Q,  What  other  encouragement  was  held  out  to  th«  gcnr 
tlemen  of  tl^e  country  to  mduce  them  to  take  colfimifinons 
and  exert  themselves  to  raise  provincial  corps  ? 

A.  They  got  British  payt 

Q.  What  was  the  sum  given  as  bounty-money  to  a  re- 
cruit for  enlisting  into  these  corps  ? 

*  A.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  about  five  dollal^. 

Q,  What  did  you  understand  was  the  sum  paid  by  the  re- 

*  bek  for  a  reipruit  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Congress  at  this 
^ime? 

.  A.  I  can't  speak  of  that  by  my  own  knowledge.  I  have 
often  heard  that  the  bpunty  was  high,  and  that  wh<sn  a'  mi- 
litia man  was  drafted,  they  paid  very  large  sums  for  substi* 
tutes  ? 

Q.  What  was  that  sum  as  you  have  heard  ? 

A,  I  have  h^ard  1001.  their  currency. 

Q.  lyhat  number  of  troops  do  you  think  we  now  have 
serving  in  Anierica  as  provincials  ? 

•  A.  I  can't  speak  with  exa<Stness,  but  I  imagine  five  or  six 
'**  thousand. 

.  Q.  What  nsk  did  provihcial  officers  enjoy  when  oiiser- 
vice  with  the  British  officers.  ;  "'    •      "  '  \  "^■ 

A.  I  fancy  they  sink  two  steps.  : 

Q., What  rank  did  the  provincfel  offipers  enjoy  last  war 
Khcn  Lord  Aifiherst  cpmpiaiided  i  '  i'-'  .  ~  -  ^^ 

-A..  In  the  beginning  of  hist  v9^  the^illad  ho-taniL  It  was 
suggested  that,  if  they  h^d  rank  in  the  army,  the  better  peo- 
ple 
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^  wqald  engage^  and  bring  numbers  along  with  them  ;  the 
King  was  pleased  to  give  them  rank,  the  youngest  in  that 
titey  held.  I  think  it  was  observed  the  provincial  corps  filled 
vpon  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  greater  encouragement  had  been 
hdd  out  to  both  oifficers  and  men,  that  we  might  not  have  had 
a  much  larger  body  of  provincials  in  the  field  than  we  now 
karve? 

A.  I  never  have  heard  the  provincial  oflicers  complain  ; 
Imt  Eke  causes  generally  produce  like  effefts. 
.  QL  ^^  yo^  tliink  it  would  be  good  policy  to"  remit  as 
.    mnch  as  possible  our  provincial  force  in  America  ?  and  what 
jsre  your  reasons  for  your  opinion  i 

iL  I  think  our  success  in-  the  coimtry  depends  on  our 
taviog  the  people>  whether  in  the  shape  of  provincials,  or 
ittufitia,  or  itihabitants  armed  in  their  own  defence  j  and  that 
every  means  we  take  to  encourage  them  is  good  policy. 

Q.  What  number  of  men  did  the  Congress  vote  for  the 
campaign  of  1777  ? 

Ar  I  think  it  was  eighty-five  or  eighty-six  battalions; 
560  in  ahattalion,  I  think. 

Q,  Did  they  exert  themselves  to  complete  the  levies 
TOted?, 

A.  I  believe  so.  ' 

Q^  How  many  nien  did  they  aftually  raise  ? 
A.  I  can't  speak  to  that  with  precision.     I  have  often 
lieard  they  never  got  half. 

Q,   Do  you  know  what  force  we  had  in  the  campaign 
1777  ? 
A.  We  had  52,815  men.      - 

Q.  What  part  of  that  force  was  under  the  command  of 
Sir  William  Howe  ? 
A*  40,.$74'. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  general  account  of  numbers  and  di- 
stribution of  the  troops  for  July  or  August  1777  ? 

A.  In  August  the  troops  with  the  commander  in  chief 
were  15,834?,  fit  for  duty,  I  mean.  At  New  York  anidits 
dependencies  with  General  Clinton  10,879.  At  Rhode- 
Island  3455. 

C^  Do  you  think  there  was  a  force  fully  equal  to  the  ob- 
je<ft  of  the  war  at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  was  a  force  that  could  beat  any  that  the  rebels  could 
produce  against  it. 
.  Q.  Have  you  always  been  of  that  opinion  ? 

A.  Surely 
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A.  Surely  yes. 

Q.  Arc  you  acquainted  with  the  HudsonVRiver,  aiid  the 
country  on  each  side  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  opening  a  communication  be- 
tween Canada  and  New  York,  by  taking  possession  of  Hud- 
son's-River,  would  have  been  the  most  proper  plan  that  coidd 
have  been  pursued  for  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion  in  Axne- 
rica  ? 

A.  I  should  have  great  diffidence  in  forming  an  opinion  of 
my  own  on  that  subjeft.  I  lived  long  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  river.  The  objefts  appeared  large  .to  me  :  but  I  ob- 
served, by  letters  on  the  table,  that  General  Gage,  and  thoSe 
h€  consulted  with  on  his  leaving  the  command,  acquainted 
Lord  Dartmouth  that  they  thought  that  the  best  of  all 
i>latis')  that  made  me  think  the  better  of  my  own  opinion  ui 
that  case. 
^  Q."  Who  were  those  General  Gage  consulted  with? 

A,  I  imagine  the  lieutenant-generals  on  the  spot.  I  mean 
the  "principal  officers  next  him  in  command. 

Q.  Are  you  clear  that  the  force  employed  was  fully  eqval 
to  the  carrying  this  plan  into  execution  ? 

A.  I  am  clear  of  that — ^that  the  force  of  our  whole  army 
was  equal  to  have  possessed  the  North  River. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  e:q)edition  to  Philadelphia,  by 
Chesapeak-Bay,  undertaken  in  July  1777,  was  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  an  adviseable  measure,  considering  the  situa- 
tion of  the  northern  army  when  the  fleet  sailed  from  Sandy- 
Hook? 

A.  I  was  not  in  the  country  when  it  happened.  The  com- 
mander in  chief  might  have  had  a  thousand  reasons  which  i 
don't  know,  arid  therefore  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  measure. 

Q.  Had  you  any  opportimity  of  knowing  the  opinions  of 
many  of  the  officers  in  the  army  at  New  York,  when  you 
did  arrive,  on  the  propriety  of  that  expedition,  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  what  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  ? 

A.  I  conversed  with  many  officers  on  the  subjeft ;  many 
of  them  feared  that  General  Burgoyne's  army  would  be  lost, 
if  not  supported.  I  wrote  myself,  on  being  informed  of  the 
situation  of  the  different  armies,  to  a  gentlemaii .  in  this 
house,  telling  him,  that  if  General  Burgoync  extricated 
jiiimself  from  the  difficulties  he  was  surrounded  with,  that  I 

thought 
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thought  fatnre  ages  wmld  have  Utle.  occasion  to  talk  of  Haa- 
Bibal,  and  of  his  escape. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  officer  in  Aojerica  express  an 
opinion^  that  General  Howe's  voyage  .to  the.southward  was 
the  most  powerful  diversion  that  he  could  have  made  in  favour 
cf  the  northern  army?   •   . 

A.  No.  It  was  certainly  a  diversion,  bqt  could  not  be  the 
most  powerful.  .  A  movement  to  Albany  would  have  been  a 
more  powerful  diversion. 

Qj  If,  when  General  Howe  embarked  at  StatenJsland  for 
Philadelphia,  a  corps  had  been  sent  by  sea  to  alarm  the  coasts 
of  New  England,  what  effeft  would  such  a  measure  have 
.  had  in  favour  of  General  Burgpyne's  operations  ? 

A*  A  threatened  invasion  naturally  .keeps  people  at  home, 
especially  militia,  who  may  march  or  not  as  they  please. 

Q.  What  number  of  men  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  given  such  an  alarm  ? 

A»  I  had  often  an  occasion  to  consider  of  that,  I  ^was 
myself  going  out  from,  that  country  with  1700  men  at  that 
time;  we  had  crosi  winds,  and  were  driven  to  different  parts 
of  the  ocean.  I  wished  often,  to  the  officers  I  was  on  board 
with/  that  it  would  have  carried  us  to  the  coast  of  New 
.  England.  I  thought  then,  that  even  such  appearance,  and 
the  bmning  a  few  barns,  would  have  brought  back  the  New 
England  army  to  the  deJFence  of  their  own  country. 

Ql  Do  you  recolleft  any  instance  in  which  the  appearance 
ei^.a  fieet  on  the  sea  coast  of  America  has  had  the  effc£b  to 
call  off  any  considerable  part  of  the  rebel  forces  to  the  de&nce 
of  the  country,  where  such  fleet  has  appeared  ? 

A^  Yes :  if  it  be  necessary  I  can  mention  an  instance,  A 
pFgtty  large  body  of  rebels  were  marching  through  Jersey  to- 
mffpoTt  the  lines  of  Fort.  Washington ;  a  very  large  ficet  of 
Dutcb  trai^sports  sailed  out  of  the  Hook ;  tjhe  rebels  weri6 
afraid /cu*  Philadelphia  ;  the  troops  were  countermanded,  An4 
Colonel  Cadwi^lader,  who  commanded  in  the  rebel  lines,  ga\e 
m^,  this  as  the  reason  why  they  were  so  easily  quitted  ? 

Si^M  *^c  highlands  had  been  secured,  and  a  communiatc- 
tlon  established  with  Canada,  by  the  North  River,  have  jwi 
reason,  to  thinly  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinte  of  New  York 
ia  gencTfil  woujkl  have  accepted  of  the  restoration  of  civil  gor 
vemment  ? 

A,  I  have.rea^on  to  think  the  ipihabitants  of  that  country 
were  ffiiYQ^ir-ably  disposed ;  wc  cej?tau>ly  could  have  raised  pr/c^k 

..  .'.yincia^ 
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vincial  corps  there,  and  probably  tke  Idyalists,  in  ^stcccftMt 
rebels,  would  have  been  armed. 

Q.  Tou  believe  then  that  many  woiiid  have  taken  arms  in 
support  of  the  King's  authority  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  country  have  afforded  any  consi^ersftk 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  our  troops  ? 

A.  Last  war  we  got  all  our  provisions  from  thente  except 
pork. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  communication  between  New  Yerk 
and  Canada  might  have  been  so  secured  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
any  material  interruption  from  the  rebels  ? 

A.  The  highlands  in  our  possession,  Hudson's  river  wouM 
have  afibrdcd  means  of  sending  our  army  within  six  mik^  of 
Albany  without  mucTi  intemiption.  * 

Examined  By  other  Members  of  the  Com*n%ttee.    ' 

Q.  Did  your  employment  in  America  leaif  you  to  be 
informed  of  the  resources  of  the  country  in  different  parts  of 
it,  and  of  the  nature  of  those  resources  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  strength  of  the  confederate  Amerkan 
force  consist  of  a  combination  >of  different  quotas  in  men,  mo- 
ney, stores  or  provisions,  which  each  province  is  rated  to  odn- 
tribute  and  bring  to  the  common  centre,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  arid  resources  of  each  province  ? 

A.  When  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  -Governor  Pownal, 
in  that  country,  that  was  the  policy  whkh  possibly  might 
prevail  :  the  rebel  mode  I  am  ignorant  of.  The  river  di- 
vides provinces  which  abound  in  different  commadities^*  for 
example,  the  southern  provinces  produce  wheat,  which  is 
wanted  in  the  northern,  and  they  again  cattle;  which  arc 
wanted  in  the  southern.  Their  river,  which  adbially  Jividet 
them,  our  possession  of  that  would  send  them  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  round,  through  mountains  that  are  Hard  to 
pass,  and  would  almost  cut  off  all  comipiinication. 

Q.  Whether  the  King's  forces  have  not  always  had,  and 
must  always  have,  a  great  advantage  over  the  Americans,  so 
long  as  they  have,  for  the  transporting  of  their  military 
stores,  provisions  and  baggage,  a  conirnand  of  water-carriage, 
connefted  with  the  march  by  land,  especially  when  such  tan 
be  defended  by  his  Majesty's  naval  force  ?  *     " 

.  A.  I  have  known  last  war  an  army  pass  from  New  York  \4i 
Albany,  170  miles,  by  means  of  that  river,  in  two- days-  •  f 
give  that  instance  as  an  answer. 

Q.  Was 
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.  Q.  Was  there  any  jencmy  on  that  river  when  this  operation 
was  cffefted  ? 

.A.  bodies  of  Indians  used  to  come  and  fire  when  we  came 
near  Albany.  ^ 

■ .  ^     -       >  The  last  question  but  one  repeated. 
vA^.I  should  add,  that  in  every  case  the  command  of  water 
and  the  use  of  a  fleet  must  give  the  forces  a  decisive  advantage. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  soundings  of  Hudson's  river  ? 

A.  I  know  that  a  ship  loaded  goes  from  London-Bridge 
wfthin  six  miles  of  Albany.     I  mean  this  as  an  answer  to  tte 
qffsstion  about  soundings  ;  that's  enough  for  me  to  know. 
•^Q.  Do  you  know  how  high  a-  vessel  of  force  can  go  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  there  has  been  any  trial ;  but  I  ima- 
gine a  frigate  may  go  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Albany. 

.  Q.  Does  not  the  road  on  each  side  of  the  river  run  so  h  portee 
to  the  banks  thereof,  that  a  communication  and  co-operation 
of  force  between  troops  marching  by  land  and  the  vessels  on 
the  river  may  be  always  preserved  ? 

A.  I  believe  the  road  is  no  where  above  five  or  six  miles;  di- 
stant from  the  river  side :  it  is  generally  close  to  it. 

Q,  Cannot  an  army  be  transported  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  with  great  ease,  in  any  part  of  it,  by  a  na-^ 
val  power  that  has  the  command  of  that  navigation  ? 

A,  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  not  the  taking  post  and  command  on  the  Hud- 
son's river  by  the  land  and  naval  British  forces  of  New  York, 
and  on  the  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  by  the  landed  and 
nav^]  force  of  Canada,  to  the  effect  of  co-operation  between 
those  Ib/ces,  weaken  the  American  combination  of  force ,  at 
the  samo    '-me  that  it  gave  union  to  the  British  Force  ? 

A.  I  a::}  not  capable  of  forming  plans;  but  if  I  could  ^ve 
any  infoimurinn  to  this  house  on  that  subjeftit  might  beuse-^ 
ful  to  the  rebels  ? 

Q.  How  do  yon  imagine  the  rebels  would  hear  it  ? 

A.  They  have  iicard  so  much,  I  imagine  they  would  hear 
that.  •  , 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  the  rebels  have  a  friend  in  this  house  ? 

A.  I  hope  not. 

Q.  Whether,  after  such  co-operation  and  union,  much  re- 
sistance would  be  made  to  the  progress  of  his  Majesty's  arms, 
either  in  the  province  of  New  England,  on  one  hand,  or  in 
New  York,  the  Jerseys,  or  Pennsylvania  on  the  other  ? 

A.  The  rebels  would  be  greatly  distressed  if  the  communi- 
cation that  the  question  supposes  was  cut  off.  - 

Qi  Whether  thetaking  and  securing  this  commatid  to  that 

effeft. 
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effeft,  is  not  a  primary  ot^eft  of  the  service  m  AjnerlUj  aftd 
wliich  otght  in  the  first  instance  to  be  done  ? 

A.  It  is  a  great  objeft  3  I  can't  say  whether  it  b.  2  pii- 
mary  one. 

Q.  That  part  of  service  either  being  given  up  as  impraffi- 
cable,  or  Ipst,  do  you  conceive  any  prafticable  measure  by 
which  a  general  military  command  in  America  could  be 
established  and  maintained? 

A.  I  don't  apprehend  this  is  a  place  to  consider  that  in. 
Q,  Without  entering  into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  loy- 
alists or  the  rebels  arc  the  majority  in  any  one  province,  haofc 
not  the  rebels  in  every  province  (Canada  and  Nova  Scotiacx- 
cepted),  found  the  means  of  getting  the  sword  and  revenue  wto 
their  hands  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  his  Majest/s  government  be  restored,  and  agaki 
established  in  any  such  province,  so  circumstanced,  but  by 
the  operation  of  military  power  subduing  and  repres&iag  the 
usurped  power  ? 

A.  When  the  rebels  are  possessed  of  the  arms,  the  loyal 
people  dare  not  appear  without  our  proteftion- 

Q.  Can  his  Majesty's  government  be  carried  on  in  suA. 
province  without  the  assistance  of  a  military  force? 
A.  Surely  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  subduing  and  holding  in  sub}e6lioa 
each  separate  province,  by  his  Majesty's  forces  thus  divided 
and  dispersed,  b  prafticable  with  any  force  that  Great  Bri- 
tain could,  raise  or  send  to  America,  while  the  American  con- 
federate force  remains  unsubdued,  and  in  full  communication^ 
by  any  previous  operation  ? 

A.  I   suppose  we  should  form  a  plan  agreeable   to  our 
force,  and  should  not  make  detachments  where  they  arc  5ul>- 
jeft  to  be  cut  off- 
Sir  WJiliam  Howe.    Q,  At  what  time  did  your  communi- 
cation with  the  inhabitants  cease  ? 

A.  Since  the  rebellion  began  I  have  always  been  with  the 
army  ;  but  even  while  with  the  army,  I  have  seen  prisoners 
and  other  persons  from  the  country.        , 

Q.  Did  your  communication  with  the  inhabitants,  not 
under  the  protefltion  of  the  army,  cease  after  the  IDtli  of 
April  1775  ? 

.'V.  If  I  had  bad  any  with  them  this  would  not  be  a  place 
for  me  to  tell  it  in. 

Q^  What  were  your  reasons  for  supposing,  that  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  not  more  generally  approved  of? 

A  A 
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A.  A  little  while  before  the  rebellion  broke  oiit,,  I  was 
conversing  with  onei  whom  I  think  thempst  knowing  of  the 
people  of  any  man  of  that  country.  I  alledged  to  him  that  the 
4listurbances  arising  were  owing  to  independence :  he  told 
me  that  the  principle  was  hardly  known  in  the  country,  and 
that  he  knew  but  of  ohe  man  in  all  America  who  was  an  inde* 
pendant.  That  being  the  principle,  I  could  not  suppose  that^ 
in  so  short  a  time,  all  the  people  had  changed. 

Q.  Name  the  time  as  near  as  you  can  of  tjiis  conversa- 
tionr 

A.  Three  or  four  months  before  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

Q;  In  what  year  ? 

A.  I  left  New  York  in  July  1775 ;  it  w^s  held  just  before 
I  left  New  York ;  about  two  months  before  the  affair  of 
Lexington. 

Q^  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  rejoicings  in  the  rebel  army 
on  the  zd  of  independency  being  declared  to  them  ? 

A.  I  fancy  I  might,  and  possibly  by  order.  , 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  was  zfeu  dejoye  on  that 
occasion  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  was  ;  but  I  don't  take  that  for  a  proof  of 
people's  inclination. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  reasons  why  you  think  the  people  ftt 
large  wished  a  treaty  ? 

A.  When  I  was  quarter-master  general,  the  care  of  pro- 
viding quarters  for  the  troops  in  the  winter  was  on  nM 
There  was  no  law  for  it,  and  the  preservation  of  the  troops 
depended  on  their  being  admitted  into  private  families  j  this 
gave  me  abundance  of  negotiation ;  it  was  a  trying  time  for 
people's  tempers,  and  gave  me  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
people  were  very  loyal ;  that  they  had  a  reverence  and  afl^* 
tion  for  this  country,  and  were  morejealousof  each  other  than 
of  a  Briton.  These  observations  made  me  believe,  that  the 
original  principle  among  the  people  was  not  totally  changed; 
and  all  the  infonnations  I  have  received  since  has  confirmed 
me  in  the  belief,  that  the  wish  for  independence  was  not  go* 
neral. 

Q.  When  and  where  did  these  transactions  happen  ? 

A.  I  had  the  quartering  of  the  troops  in  all  the  provinces  j 
the  first  winter  that  the  troops  were  landed  there  I  had  to  go 
through  most  of  the  provinces. 

Qj^  What  winter  r 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  war. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  Atte- 
rlcM  9re  formed  into  a  militia  i 

A. 
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A- 1  knp^  thai  last^war,  the  principal  inhabitanti  of  the 
countrj^  almost  all  of  them,  belonged  to  the  militia ;  when^ 
ever  provincial  regiment?  were  to  be  raised,  and  they  could 
tioti  recruit  them,  tttey  tlien  maide  a  law  to  draft  the  xx&* 
litfa* 

Q:  Da  you  know  of  any  particular  laWs  made  in  17^4  or 
1775  for  forming  the  militia  ? 

A.  No. 

Q, .  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  of  the  rebel  army,  when  w# 
landed  at  Long  Island,  which  consisted  of  24,000  men  ? 

A.  I  coiiverse4  with  the:  rebel  officers,  who  were  prisoners^ 
about  their  numbers,  who  said  they  were  about  16,000  me&j^ 
in  and  about  New  York,  including  Long  Island. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  the  rebel  army  on  the  Delaware, 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  1776,  was  only  3000  men,  do 
you  not  mean  those  who  passed  cross  the  Delaware  at  Tren- 
ton ? 

A.  I  mean  the  army  with  Mr.  Washington. 

Qp  How  did  you  get  that  information  ? 

A.  From  the  rebel  prisoners  that  were  taken,  and  it  Was 
thf  common  conversation  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
the  rebel  publications  which  were  cfiade  did  not  lessen  thiei^ 

Q.  Can  you  speak  to  that  positively  ? 

A*- That  was  the  general  belief  and  conversatiori  where  1 
w^:i  who  told  me  I  cannot  recoUeA. 

Q.  De  you  know  the  number  of  General  Lee's  corps  at 
that  time  when  he  marched  through  the  Jerseys  ? 

A.  General  Lee  crossed  the  North  RiVer,  and  csfone  into 
the  Jerjeys  after  the  time  we  are  speaking  of :  what  their 
numbers  were  I  knew  then,  but  I  have  forgot  now. 

Q.  Do  you.  know  the  date  when  Lord  Comwallis's  corps 
llrst  arrived  at  Trenton  ? 

A.  About  the  27th  or  28th  of  November. 

Q,  Do  you  know  when  General  Lee  was  taken  pruoner, 
stnd  where  ? 

A.  I  know  he  was  taken  near  Morris  Town,  in  Jersey, 
about  the  end  of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  Decemba*. 

Q.  Must  not  General  Lee  have  crossed  the  North  River 
some  few  days  before  or  about  the  time  wc  arrived  at  Tttn0 
ton? 

A.  I  can*t  be  exaft  to  the  day  that  General  Lee  crossed  the 
North  River  y  it  xiiust  be  some  time  h^hte  the  end  of  No- 
^enabcr.        ...... 

Vojb^Xlf.  U    .      .  Q.Po 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  strength  of  the  rebel  cofps  at  that 
tune  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  province  of  New  York  ? 
A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q^  Do  you  know  the  strength  of  the  rebel  corps  toward 
Ticonderoga  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No. 
'  Q^  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  rebels  require  the  same  ac- 
coutrements that  the  British  troops  have  for  the  war  in  Ame- 
rica ? 

A.  Their  regular  troops  imitate  our  dress  and  manner  as 
much  as  they  can :  the  rifle-men  and  the  irregulars  have  ac- 
coutrements that  they  think  better  for  the  woods. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  service  in  this  war,  did  you  ever 
find  the  rebels  arms  or  accoutrements  insufficient  for  their 
purpose  ? 

A.  The  Americans  in  the  regular  army  are  generally  good 
shots  from  their  infancy,  and  have  guns  of  their  oy^n. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  conversation  happen,  between 
you  and  some  officers,  relating  to  the  necessary  force  for  quel-  , 
ing  the  rebellion,  and  with  whom  ? 

A.  It  was  almost  the  conversation  of  every  day,  and  of  every 
meal.  I  remember  a  report  came  over  from  this  country, 
that  a  gentleman  had  refused  to  take  the  command,  and  in. 
order  to  refuse  it  with  a  good  grace,  he  had  demanded 
20,000  men.  I  remember  that  demand  was  thought  to  be 
^rather  extravagant. . 

Q^  At  what  time  did  this  report  arrive  in  America  ? 
A.  Some  months  before  the  rebellion  broke  out. 
Q.  Can  you  name  any  general  officers  you  conversed  with, 
rcspefting  the  force  necessary  to  quell  the  rebellion  in  Ame- 
rica, after  General  Gage  left  America  ? 

A.  The  conversation  I  speak  of  was  prior  to  that ;  after 
that  a  wish  would  have  been  unnecessary,  because  the  troppa 
Came. 

Q^  When  did  the  force  come  ? 

A.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  force  which  came  in 
1776  was  greater  thap  in  any  of  those  conversations  I  heard 
was  washed  for  beforfe. 

.    Q.  About  what  force  did  the  army  consist  of  that  arrived 
at  New  York  from  Halifax  ? 

■    A.  I  can  colleft  it  easily  .from  papers ;  but  can't  speak  to 
it  oflFhand. 

.    Q.  Did  it  consist  of  about  6000  rank  and  file  ? 
A.  It  might  J  but  I  can't  speak  with  precision. 

;     Q-Had 
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Q.  Had  Sir  William  Howe  asked  your  opinion  when  the 
army  arrived  at  New  York,  would  you  have  advised  him 
to  have  attacked  the  rebel  force  then  on  Long  Island  ? 

A;  Sir  William  Howe  did  me  the  honour  to  speak  to  ine 
on  that  subjeft,  and  I  gave  him  my  reasons  why  I  thought 
the  landing  the  army  on  Long  Island  was  not  adviseable  :  ^ 
said,  I  thought  Staten  Island  was  preferable. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  Staten  Island  preferable  ? 

A.  The  rebels  were  entrenched  and  in  force  on  Long 
Island  :  they  could  in  half  an  hour  bring  their  whole  forces, 
from  New  York  there :  we  had  no  carriages ;  the  rebel  lines 
were  near  eleven  miles  from  our  ships.  We  must  have  brought 
whatever  we  wanted  in  the  soldiers  hands,  and  every  day  ^ 
army  from  Europe  was  expefted. 

Qi  How  did  the  troops  in  the  last  war  carry  ten  days  pro- 
vision,'and  what  did  it  consist  of  .^ 

A.  The  provision  was  generally  flour  and  pork;  they  carried- 
it  in  a  kind  of  pack  that  they  were  used  to  make  up  and  carry 
on  their  backs :  there  arc  a  number  of  gentlemen  here  that 
have  carried  them  often. 

Q.  Did  the  regular  troops  carry  ten  days  provision  in 
the  last  war  when  they  expedled  to  meet  with  an  enemy  ? 

A.  Very  often.  The  army  that  went  up  to  Fort  Pitt, 
when  they  marched  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  set  out  in  that 
manner ;  ten  days  provision  was  the  common  quantity  they 
carried. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  weight  of  that  ten  days  provisions  ? 

A.  Yes,  ten  pound  and  about  forty  oimces* 

Q.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  your  service  in  this  war^ 
you  found  any  quantity  of  cattle  in  the  country,  milch  cows 
excepted  ? 

A.  W^  found  a  great  quantity  of  cattle  on  Long  Island. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  cattle  Was  drove  off  in  other 
parts  where  the  army  marched  ? 

A.  I  fency  they  tried  to  drive  them  off. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  we  promised  payment  for  the 
cattle  we  found  on  the  march  or  not  i 

A.  I  dare  say,  when  they  were  taken  by  the  general's  or^ 
dcrs,  he  took  care  that  payment  should  be  made  ;  but  there 
were  many  taken  by  the  soldiers  which  the  general  cotdd 
know  nothing  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  orders  wci;'e  issued  whencvdr  the 
-army  marched,  for  bringing  the  cattle  to  a  particular  part 
9t  the  end  of  the  march  ? 

A.  I  was  not  with  the  army  when  any  such  otders  were  issued. 
U  2  CL  Did 
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Ql  Did  you  ever  march  with  the  army  after  we  were  in 
possession  of  New  York  ? 

A,  No  more  that  campaign. 

Q.  Did  you  in  the  campaign  1777  ? 

A«  I  was  with  General  Clinton  some  dme  in  his  march  in 
the  year  1777. 

Q^Do  you  recoUcfl:  the  state  of  the  mhabttants  of  the  tsown 
of  Utrecht  when  we  landed  on  Long  Islaoid  ? 

A-  We  landed  very  near  it,  and  the  people  might  be  frigfa- 
ttaed  out  of  it  for  wlwit  Iknow.  I  know  in  the  villages  where 
I  went  that  evening  we  found  many  people  in  their  houses*. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  o£ 
Oravesend  and  Flat  Bush,  were  they  evacuated  by  the  miale: 
inhabitant^  ? 

A.  I  found  a  good  number  of  inhabitants  there. 

Q.  You  have  said,  that  intelligence,  you  conceived,  was 
not  difficult  to  be  had :  do  you  know  what  diKculties  Sir 
William  Howe  found  in  gaining  intelligence  ? 

A*  No  :  th©'  question  that  was  asked  was  a  matter  of  opi- 
nion ;  and  I  spoke  from  the  knowledge  I  had  o£  the  people 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Sir  William  Hove  discouraged, 
the  receiving  of  intelligence  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  inhabitants,  such  as  we  could  in^. 
quire  of,  were  competent  to  give  a  military  description,  of  the; 
country  for  the  march  of  the  army  ? 

A.  They  are  shrewd  people,  and  are  used  to  live  m  the 
•  woods. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  look  at  the  Jerseys  with  a  mi^ 
litary  eye,  so  as  to  form  your  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  strong 
country. 

A.  I  have  very  often  gone  through  Jersey ;  and  consider 
every  country  I  go  through  with  a  military  eye ;.  a  good  deal 
of  Jersey  is  clear ;  the  parts  near  the  coasts  and  the  roads 
are  very  pra^cable ;  sometimes  a  strong  place,  but  it  is  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  must  vary.  The  in- 
ternal part  of  the  country  is  mountainous. 

Q.  You  have  said,  that  the  army  last  war  went  very  expc* 
ditiously  from  New  York  to  AJbzny :  was  there  any  enem]p 
opposed  to  that  army  in  their  passage  ? 

A.  No :  except  some  few  straggling  Indians  near  Albany. 

Ql  At  what  distance  above  Sbany  did  the  enemy's  amqr 
oppose  General  Amherst  ? 

A,  The 
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A.  The  French'  had  no  force  nearer  us  than  Ticondeu 
rc^* 

Q.  When  General  Amherst  marched  against  Ticonderajga^ 
was  not  that  place  evacuated  by  the  enemy  in  1759  ? 

A.  No :  General  Amherst  raised  batteries  against  Ticoi^ 
deroga :  they  quitted  the  Hnes  on  our  approach^  and  left  a 
garrison  in  the  fort,  which  they  afterwards  abandoned  en 
our  raising  our  batteries. 

Q^  Is  not  the  road  from  New  York  to  Albany  through  a 
much  strongs  country  than  any  of  (he  inhabited  parts  of 
Jersey  ? 

A.  The  road  through  the  Highlands,  which  is  about  twelve 
mile^  is  very  strong ;  the  rest  of  the  road  between  New  York 
and  Albany  is  not  remarkably  strong :  the  country  is  a  good 
deal  settled. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  rivers  to  be  crossed  between  the 
Highlands  and  Albany,  on  the  east  shore  ? 

A.  There  are  some  small  creeks,  over  which,  I  suppose^ 
there  are  bridges  ;  I  don't  remember  any  considerable  risers. 

Q.  Do  not  all  the  rivers,  between  the  Highlands  and  Al- 
bany, run  at  right  angle  to  the  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q^  Is  not  the  road,  at  some  places,  £ve,  six,  seven,  and 
eight  miles  from  the  river  ? 

A.  I  have' said  five  or  six  miles. 

Q.  If  the  enemy's  army  were  posted  behind  one  of  those 
strong  rivers,  would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  force  theo^ 
or  to  turn  either  flank  ? 

A.  The  enemy's  army,  taking  possession  of  any  part  of 
that  side  of  the  Hudson's  River,  except  the  Highlands,  while 
we  possessed  a  fleet  and  craft  to  transport  a  superior  army,  car- 
rying all  our  carriages,  artillery,  and  stores  with  us,  by  the 
quickness  and  convenience  of  our  movements,  might  turn, 
harrass,  and  have  great  advantages  over  any  army  who  had  no 
such  conveniencies. 

Q.  Would  you  then  have  advised  tUe  army's  going  by  wa« 
ter,  and  not  by  land,  up  the  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  Certainly  by  water  and  land  when  you  pleased. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  the  committing  an  army  to  be  landed 
in  the  face  of  «n  enemy  where  it  could  be  avoided  ? 

A.  The  motions  of  our  fleet  are  so  much  more  rapid  than 
their  movements,  that  we  may  go  to  Albany  in  two  days,  and 
they  will  go  in  twelve ;  so  that  we  might  land  out  of  their 
reach  whenever  we  pleased. 

U  3  Q.  Suppose 
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Q.  Suppose  the  army  had  gone  up  the  Hudson's  River  in 
1777,  consisting  of  15^000  men,  what  number  of  transports 
would  have  been  necessary  for  their  conveyance  ? 

A.  We  always  carried  100  in  an  Albany  sloop,  which  may 
lie  about  70  tons. 

Q.  Must  not  our  army  have  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the 
Highlands  before  they  embarked  for  going  up  to  Albany  ? 

A,  Certainly :  we  could  not  pass  the  Highlands  till  wc 
Jiad  droye  put  the  enemy,  and  taken  the  boom  which  they 
bad  across  the  river,  which  was  protefted  by  two  forts. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  enemy  would  have  had  a  less 
force  to  defend  the  country  against  the  New  York  army^  go- 
ing up  Hudson's  River,  and  that  under  the  command  of  Ge* 
neral  Burgoyne,  than  proved  to  be  the  case  in  1777,  against 
those  two  armies?  ,  , 

A.  I  imagine,  if  the  rebels  had  attempted  to  unite  the 
northern  and  the  southern  armies,  the  force  they  could 
have  brought  together  would  have  been  far  from  being ^qual 
to  the  two  separate  forces. 

Q.  Which  army  would  have  been  diminished  of  the  encmy'^ 
ann  es  ? 

A.  Both  of  them  5  the  transport  of  provisions,  andthesub* 
dstence  of  armies  consisting,  of  such  numbers,  is  beyond  the 
rebel  powers  to  have  subsisted  them. 

Q^  Was  there  any  reason  why  the  rebels  would  unite  their 
two  armies  before  the  King's  southern  army  got  to  Al- 
|)any? 

A.  If  the  rebel  projeft'^ad  been  to  unite  their  two  armies 
at  Albany,  we  being  in  possession  of  tlie  North  River,  their 
march  would  have  been  attended  with  great  difficulties  in- 
deed, 

Q.  At  what  time  do  you  suppose  the  rebel  northern  army 
could  have  come  down  to  Albany,  from  their  opposing 
General  Burgoyne's  army,  leaving  General  Burgoyne  to 
come  to  Albany  with  his  army  ? 

A.  The  plape  where  the  rebel  army  was  stationed  at  Still-t 
Water,  was  two  easy  days  march  from  Albany. 

CX  What  could  occasion  that  army  to  march  from  Still-* 
^afcr  to  Albany? 

A- 1  have  not  supposed  any  thing  about  such  a  march  :  I 
was  asked  how  long  it  would  be  marching;  I  said  about 
fWQ  days,  but  have  laid  down  no  plan  upon  that  subjeft. 

Q:  Why  do  you  suppose  the  $w:o  rebel  armi^  were  to  ' 
finite  ? 

A.  ^ 
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A*  I  only  supposed  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  Whether 
they  would  not  be  as  numerous  ?" 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  rebels  would  have  had  a  less  force 
opposed  to  General  Burgoyne,  and  a  less  force  opposed  to 
the  southern  army,  than  they  really  had,  if  the  southern  army 
liad  gone  up  the  North  River  ? 

A.  I  believe  Mr.  Washington's  army  was  composed  mostly 
of  troops  from  the  southern  provinces.  I  believe  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  brought  the  army  to  the  side  of 
the  Hudson's  River  in  so  great  numbers,  that  is,  with  the 
same  number ;  the  country  could  not  have  found  subsistence 
for  them. 

Q.  Then  do  jou  think  the  country  could  not  have  sub- 
sisted General  Washington's  and  General  Gates's  armies,  one 
to  the  northward  of  Albany,  and  the  other  in  the  Highlands  ? 

A.  I  mean,  that  Mr.  Washington,  not  having  laid  in  pro^ 
vision  and  magazines  for  the  march  of  an  army  by  that  route, 
would  have  had  great  difficulty  to  have  had  a  supply. 

Q.  By  what  mode  did  General  Washington  generally  sup- 
ply his  army  with  provisions  ? 

A.  I  have  been  told  that  their  supply  was  very  precarious : 
sometimes  they  had  not  forty-eight  hours  provisions.  In  the 
route  he  must  have  held  for  Philadelphia,  supposing  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  North  River,  Mr.  Washington  must  have 
brought  most  of  his  provisions  from  the  country  he  left. 

Q.  Where  was  General  Washington's  army  the  10th  or 
15thof  July  1777? 

A.  I  fancy  he  was  in  his  standing  camp  near  Morris 
Town. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  General  Washington  was  ever 
encamped  at  the  Clove  ? 

A.  I  dare  say  he  was ;  I  was  not  there ;  I  can't  say  I  ever 
beard  it. 

Q^  Do  you  know  wher^  the  Clove  is  ? 

A.  It  is  the  entrance  into  the  Jersey  Highlands. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  General  Wolfe  would  have  landed 
where  he  did,  if  the  French  army  had  been  there  to  oppose 
him  ? 

A.  He  would  not  have  succeeded  in  his  landing.  -.>, 

Qi  Do  you  imagine  the  artillery  could  have  marche4 
through  woods  in  columns  ? 

A.  Whenever  artillery  is  to  march  through  there  must  be 
^  road  mad^f 

U*  QiMark 
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Q.  Si)[^rk  out  any  part  of  the  country  where  the  ^rmy^  in 
different  columns^  could  march,  and  keep  up  a  communic^ 
lioQ  wi^  ei^ch  other ;  I  imean  in  generaL 

A.  Wherever  there  j«  not  a  pass  or  a  single  bridge  to  go 
0V€r  ? 

Q.  Don't  you  include  the  woods  as  an  impediment  to  pre» 
%^t  the  army  from  marching  in  that  form  ? 

A.  If  ^  army,  marching  towards  $in  enemy,  wanted  to 
form  soon,  it  would  march  in  as  many  columns  as  it  cQuld» 
iJiQugh  in  a  wood* 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  male  inhabit^ts  were 
found  in  their  dwellings  where  the  army  marched,  or  whether 
the  dwellings  were  deserted,  by  the  male  inhabitants  ? 

A.  The  jbiouscs,  it  is  probable,  on  the  road  where  the  army 
tpaarched,  would  be  quitted,  especially  if  they  ever  heard  that 
pe^l^  that  staid  in  their  houses  had  been  ill  treated* 

Question  repeated. 

.A.  I  h^ve  s^kQ  to  the  only  place  whpre  I  was-— -liong 

Q.  Have  you  said  that  the  male  inhabitants  in  Utrecht^ 
Orave^end,  and  Flat  Bush,  did  not  remsun  m  their  dwcUfeigs 
where  the  army  marched  ? 

A.  I  found  inhabitants  in  the  pl^cips  I  w^(  to ;  and  I  kaow 
th^  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  ip  those  towns  ^  if  they 
jrun  away,  it  was  through  fear,  and   not   through  disafeo- 

Q.  Did  the  male  inhabitants  run  away  from  Utrecht,  and 
Ihe  other  towns,  or  not  ?  were  not  the  dwellings  in  those 
towrs  evacuated  when  the  army  landed  ? 

A.  Many  of  them  might ;  some  of  them  I  l;n(>w  were  not : 
Utrecht  I  was  not  at  •,  the  others  I  was,  and  say  inh^bitantiJ 
lioifif^  (  many  of  them  might  hpf^  ran  away^ 

(^.  What  proteftion  could  the  army  have  afforded  to  the 
inhabitants  that  were  neglefted  ? 
.  A.  I  know  it  was  General  Howe's  Wish  to  prpteflr  theni 
as  iQuch  as  he  could. 

Q^  What  addresses  do  you  allude  tOj  when  you  s^y  that 
names  were  printed  at  length  to  them,  which  occasioned  n^an; 
people  to  be  taken  up  and  condemne4  to  the  mines  ? 
I  Af,  They  were  addresses  from  part  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  we  were  in  possession  of,  to  the  governor  j  and  they 
^rere  printed  in  the  New  York  paper^  a  day  or  two  before 
we  left  that  parf  of  the  country, 

4  iWithdreiv.'] 

June 
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Committee  on  American  papers,  F.  Montagn,  Esq.  in  the 
chair,  Majcu*  General  Robertson  again  called  in  and  examined 
bjr  several  members  of  the  committee* 

Q,  Was  you  with  Sir  William  Howe's  army  in  their  nuarh 
from  the  Elk  to  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  Pennsylvania  since  the  bcj;inningof 
the  rebellion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time,  and  how  long,  and  on  what  occasion? 

A.  About  this  time  twelve-month.  I  staid  there  till  the 
town  was  evacuated. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrive  there,  and  when  was  the  town 
evacuated  ? 

A.  JL  was  about  a  fortnight  at  Philadelphia  before  the  town 
was  evacuated. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  Jerseys  during  the  campaign 
1776? 

A.  No. 

Q.  In  the  campwgn  1777  ? 

A.  I  was  in  part  of  the  Jerseys  in  1777. 

Q.  In  what  part  and  how  long  ? 

A.  Upon  hearing  that  the  ^rebels  meant  to  attack  Genend 
Clinton  on  his  embarkation,  I  went  to  join  him,  and  staid 
some  time  there. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  was  you  in  the  Jerseys  ? 

A.  On  diat  occasion  I  staid  no  longer  than  I  found  there 
was  to  be  no  attack. 

Q.  Was  the  stay  long  ? 

A.  No, 

Q.  How  deep  did  you  go  into  the  country  ? 

A.  Not  far  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  Have  you  since  been  in  the  Jerseys  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  New  England  provinces  since  thi^ 
evacuation  pf  Boston  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  Virginisi  since  the  brisking  out  of 
the  rebellion  ? 

A.  No. 

Q:  In  Maryland  ? 

A.NV,  ^ 
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Q*In  North  or  South  Carolina  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  change  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  since  you  knew  those  provinces  previous  to  the 
rebellion? 

A.  Certainly  there  is  a  difference  in  a  good  many  people's 
opinions.    : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  official  returns  of  the  strength  of  the 
rebeT  army  whilst  you  was  in  Amefica  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  published  by  authority  of  th^  Con-i^ 
gress  of  that  strength  ? 

A^  I  saw  the  publication  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Were  they  signed  Charles  Thompson,  or  had  any  other 
mark  of  public  aut|iority  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  many  publications  signed  by  Thompson. 

Q.  Returns  of  the  army  in  particular  ?  -""^ 

A.  No. 

Q,  On  what  occasion  had  you  conversations  with  any  of 
the  persons  resident  in  the  provinces  represented  in  Congress, 
who  were  capable  of  knowing  their  sentiments  and  the  state 
cf  their  affairs  ? 

A.  I  had  many  occasions.  I  was  at  Boston,  and  com- 
manded  at  New- York,  and  nobody,  came  in  without  my 
questioning  him.  The  subjeft  was  interesting,  and  I  took 
every  opportunity  to  enquire. 

Q;  Were  any  persons  ordinarily  admitted  into  those  places 
who  were  of  rank  and  consequence  amongst  the  rebels? 

A.  Not  ordinarily,  but  upon  some  occasions. 

Q^  On  what  occasions  ?  What  kind  of  occasions,  whether 
flags  of  truce,  &c. 

A.  Numbers  of  people  came  in  to  take  the  declaration  ; 
numbers  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  numbers  of  people  were 
admittted  on  particular  business. 

Q.  According  to  the  actual  constitution  of  America,  how 
IS  the  Congress  eledled  ? 

A.  The  house  c^  have  many  more  accurate  accounts 
than  from  me.  '  . 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  answer  that  question  ? 

A.  I  took  some  notice  how  the  first  Congress  was  formed  ; 
I  don't  know  how  the  last  was.  I  am  no  adept  iri  their  con- 
stitution. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  they  are  elected  by  the  assemblies  of 
tije  several  provinceai 

.  A;  I 
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A.  I  believe  they  are  by  some ;  whether  there  are  assem* 
lilies  in  all  the  provinces  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  For  what  time  are  they  commonly  elefted  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  for  three  years ;  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q,  By  whom  are  the  provincial  assemblies,  now  a£hiaUf 
existing  in  America,  elefted  ? 

A.  I  am  not  an  adept  in  their  constitution ;  I  know  little 
of  it^ 

Q.  Does  the  strength  of  the  Congress  of  America  consisi: 
most  in  the  continental  army  or  the  militia  ?  In  which  arc 
the  greatest  nmnbers  ? 

A.  The  number  of  the  militia  is  greatest  I  should  think. 

Q,  Of  whom  is  the  provincial  militia  composed  ? 

A.  The  militia  used  to  be  composed  of  all  the  people. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  that  constitution  is  altered,  and 
how,*' 

A.  I  really  can't  say. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  it  is  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  so  little  about  it  that  I  can't  say  how  the 
form  of  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  corps  of  militia  rc^ 
yOjting  from  the  Congress  to  the  royal  army  i 

A.  Not  in  a  corps. 

Q^  Is  it  only  as  deserters  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  that  they  deserted  in  a  corps. 

Q^  Have  you  heard  of  an  insurreftion  of  the  militb  ag^nst 
the  authgrity  o/the  Congress  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  that  the  militia  refused  to  be  drafted,  and 
that  the  rebels  were  obliged  to  bring  troops  to  force  them. 

Q^  To  be  drafted  into  what  ? 

A.  Into  the  continental  army. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  General  Washington's  army  con.- 
sisted  of  contii^ental  troops  and  militia  at  Brandy^wine  ? 

A.  I  was  not  there,  and  can't  speak  to  it  with  any  know«- 
ledge. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  militia  corps  having  made  an 
insurr/eclion  in  any  province  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  any  such  thing  happened. 

Q^  Do  you  know  of  any  one  of  the  thirteen  provinces  who 
have  sent  offers  to  treat  f 

A.  I  believe  no  such  offer  has  come  from  ^ly  part,  which 
thev  call  the  legislative  body. 

Q.  Ha5  ^y  country,  town,  port,  or  place,  not  under  the 
protcftion  of  his  Majesty's  trpops,  3ent,in  its  corporate capa- 
tiiji  jffx  Qffer  to  treaty 

A,  I 
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A.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  message  having  been  sent. 
Q.  Have  any  messages  to  treat  been  sent  to  tbem  ? 
A.  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

a  Had  the  vidkory  at  Brandy-^ne,  the  taking  of  Phila- 
ta,  and  the  possession  of  the  Delaware,  any  tendency  to 
make  the  royalists  in  those  countries  declare  thonselves  in  his 
Majesty's  favour  ? 

A.  Certainly  a  tendency. 

Q.  What  was  the  effeft  ? 

A*  I  was  not  in  that  country,  and  can't  give  much  inform 
mation  on  that  head. 

Q.  Did  a  great  number  o(  persons,  who  had  been  in  re*-^ 
bellioui  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  the  King's  cause^  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  the  rebels  in  Long-Island  ? 

A»  lies* 

Q.  In  what  numbers  ? 

A,  I  took  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  town  of  New 
York,  and  they  were  about  1 1,000. 

Q.  Was  not  New  York  at  that  time  in  possession  of  his 
Majesty's  troops? 

A.  Yes :  we  could  not  have  taken  their  numbers  else. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  place  delivered  up  to  his  Maje^ 
sty's  arms  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  being 
themselves  armed  and  supported  ?  ^ 

A-  I  don't  recolleft  any  such  situation  happenings 

Qi  Do  you  remember  the  expedition  to  Danbury  ? 

A.  I  know  there  was  such  an  expedition,  but  I  was  not 
then  in  the  country. 

Q^  W]icrc  was  you  then  ? 

A.  In  England. 

Q.  How  long,  in  all,  did  you  continue  in  England  from 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion? 

A.  I  left  New  York  the  16th  of  February  1777,  and  re- 
turned the  25th  of  September  following. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  England  this  last  time  ? 

A.  I  came  away  from  New  Y6rk  last  September. 

Q.  What  was  the  effeft  of  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  subjeft  ta  the  Congress  ? 

A.  Numbers  there  ^ycre  very  sorry. 

Q.  Of  those  that  were  in  the  town  what  was  the  effeA  <rf 
}t  on  them  ? 

A.  Great  numbers  were  very  sorry. 

Q.  What  e£fe£t  had  that  measure  in  support  of  the  royal 
cause  f 

A.  At 
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A.  At  firstitwaslike  to  have»bad  efibft:  peopteinotiler 
places  were  afraid  they  should  be  left  ;  that  wore  off,  since 
the  people  were  informed  that  they  are  to  be  prote£ked. 

Q.  How  hare  the  royalists  in  Pennsylvania  and  PMadd* 
phia  in  particular,  been  protefted  since  that  evacuation  ? 

A.  Philadelphia  is  not  under  our  proteftion.  A  good  deal 
of  care  has  been  taken  to  proteft  the  people  of  New  Tofk^ 
and  to  make  them  pleased  with  govemmeitt. 

Q.  What  magistrate,  under  his  Majesty's  authority,  co«3H 
nnmded  at  Pkiladdphia  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  evacuated 
that  place  ?    • 

A.  I  don^t  know  of  any  mslgistrate. 

Q.  Arc  you  of  opinion  that  any  magistrate  of  his  Ma** 
jesty's  could  command  there  after  the  army  was  ilirithdrawn  ? 

A.  Surely  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason,  as  you  conceive,  of  the  army's 
being  withdrawn  from  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being  in  that  secret  v  but  I 
may  guess  it  was  to  save  theWest  Indies,  which  that  measure 
has  effeftuated, 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  me^nre  could  not  have 
been  e3e£hiated  without  abandoning  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  am  not  enough  acquainted  with  all  the  measto'es  ta 
determine  such  a  point  as  that. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  idea,  at  the  evacnating  of  VhSsH 
delphia,  to  save  New  York  also  by  that  measure  I 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  New  York  was  in  danger. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  any  French  naval 
armament  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  time  when  that  evacu- 
ation must  have  been  direfted  ? 

A.  I  really  can't  say ;  I  know  none  of  the  motives* 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  ? 

A.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  it^ 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  D'Estaing's  fleet  when  the  pi^pafra« 
tions  for  abandoning  Philadelphia  Were  made  in  that  city  2 

A.  In  the  western  ocean. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  it  was  executed  ? 

A.  About  the  time  that  our  ships  were  getting  to  New 
York,  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  Mr.  D'Estaing's  ttbats 
bead  been  seen. 

Q.  Soon  after  they  had  ^ot  into  New  York>  where  wa» 
lyEstaing's  fleet  ?  was  it  in  the  West  Indies  ? 

A.  It  was  not  in  the  West  indies.. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? 

A.  Soon 
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A*  Soon  scfter  we  saw  it  off  Sandy-Hook. 

Q.  Did  it  create  any  alarm  and  apprehension  in  tire  army 
at  New  York?  -  ^ 

A.  The  army  at  New  York  never  shewed  any  apprehen- 
sion* 
.  Q.  Did  the  nairy  ? 

A.  Far  from  apprehensions,  it  seemed  to  raise  their  spirits. 

Q.  What  naval  force  was  under  Lord  Howe  when  Mr. 
lyEstaing  arrived  off  Sapdy-Hook  ? 
:  A.  TTiat  may  be  got  from  others  with  more  precision  than 
from  me. 

Q.  Was  theEngb'sh  fleet,  at  that  time,  much  more  numer«» 
ous  than  Mr.  D'Estaing's  in  men  of  war  of  the  line  ? 

A.  The  fleet  was  much  inferior  to  Mr.  D'Estaing's. 

Q.  What  was  the  effeft  of  the  spirits  of  the  British  fleet, 
that  was  raised  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  D'Estaing,  before  the 
reinforcement  from  Admiral  Byron's  fleet ;  and  did  they  go 
out  and  attack  the  enemy  ? 

A.  One  of  the  effects  was,  that  the  sailors  at  New  York 
applied?  that  they  might  have  the  honour  of  going  on  board 
Lord  Howe's  fleet  to  fight  the  enemy. 

Q.  DidLord  Howe  go  out  and  fight  the  enemy  before  the 
icinforcement  came  from  Admiral  Byron's  squadron  ? 

A.  After  the  time  of  Mr.  D'Estaiiig's  arrival,  he  went 
away  some  days;  when  he  was  gone,  several  of  Lord  Howe's 
squadron  joined  him  from  different  parts  of  the  world ;  add, 
I  think,  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Byron's  had  joined  him  too  be* 
fi>re  he  sailed. 

Q.  Was  it  the  sense  of  the  naval  oflicers  you  conversed 
with,  that  Lord  Howe  declined  coming  out,  while  Mr.  D'E* 
staing  was  there,  through  cowardice,  or  from  an  opinion^ 
that  no  honour  or  advantage  could  be  had  by  engaging  them 
before  the  two  reinforcements  arrived  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  Lord  Howe's  name  and  cowardice  put 
in  one  sentence  before  j  por  did  I  ever  hear  any  officer  say^. 
that  he  should  have  gone  out  to  fight  Mr»  D'Estaing  i^hilc 
he  lay  off  Sandy-Hook. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  fleet  of  viftuallers  that  were  cx- 
pcQgd  on  the  coast  of  America  about  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes  J  we  were  anxious  about  them ;  but  they  got  in 
safe. 

,  Q.  Have  you  heard  that,  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadel-* 
phia,  that  fleet  put  into  the  m6uth  of  the  Delaware  with  ail 
intent  to  go  to  Philadelphia  ? 
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A.  I  heard  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  be- 
fore they  came  to  Sandy-Hook. 

Q.  What  did  you  liear  prevented  the  vi^Shialiers  from  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  They  got  information,  after  they  were  some  way  up, 
that  the  French  fleet  was  there,  and  so  they  went  to  New 
York. 

Q.  Did  the  viftuallers  know  that  the  army  had  evacuated 
Philadelphia  before  they  proposed  to  sail  up  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  I  have  related  the  faft — that  they  sailed  up  the  Dela- 
ware a  little,  found  that  Philadelphia  was  evacuated,  and* 
came  back  where  the  army  was. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  the  detachment  under  General 
Grant  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  ? 

A.  The  time  thisy  sailed  is  cxaftly  known :  I  believe  k 
was  the  beginning  of  November. 

Q.  When  was  Philadelphia  evacuated  ? 

A.  I  think  in  June  some  time. 

Q,  What  number  of  troops  were  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton to  the  West  Indies  ? 

A.  I  guess  about  5000  men. 

%How  many  afterwards  continued  under  the  orders  of 
en?y  Clinton  in  North  America ;  I  mean  British  an4 
Germans  ? 

A.  I  have  not  a  return  of  that  particular  army  with  me. 
Q.  What  were  the  numbers  of  Provincials  under  the  or- 
ders of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ? 

A.  I  can't  speak  with  exaftness ;  four,  five,  or  six  thousand 
men. 

*  Q.  What  were  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  ofFensive  operations  in 
the  campaign  1778,  in  the  middle  colonies,  with  that  army  ? 
A.  When  Mr.  ID'Estaing  was  on  the  coast,  and  Rhode 
Island  was  attacked,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  went  himself  to  en- 
deavour to  raise  the  siege  of  Rhode  Island  :  it  was  raised  be- 
fpre  he  came ;  luckily  the  rebels  had  got  off  before  he  came  : 
he  made  a  detachment  to  destroy  some  of  the  enemy's  ships 
and  coasts.  No  other  ofFensive  operations  took  place  while 
I  staid. . 

Q.  Who  had  the  command  of  that  detachment  to  Rhode 
^land  ? 

A.  I  sadd  General  Clinton  went  himself.  '.    , 

.  Q.  .Who  was  it  commanded,  in  the  offensive  operations, 
after  Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  i 

A.  The 
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A.  Thcdetachinelit  GcnerA  Clinton  made  itab  cortntiaiid" 
ed  by  General  Gray. 

Qj  Did  General  CJray  ^<|irit  himself  with  zeal  and  ability 
in  that  operation  ? 

A*  General  Crray,  zsi  usual,  acquitted  himself  with  zeal 
and  tbiHty. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  offensive  operatioi^-  iff 
t&e  middle  colonies  during  that  campaign  ? 
. .    A«  I  fas^e  heard  of  several  operations  since,^  but  I  know 
tbelol  only  from  newspapers. 

Q.  Are  they  so  considerable  as:  tb  have  reduced  and  kept 
any  place  inr  those  central  colonies  ? 

A.  I  don't  really  know  the  G^eral's  intentions; 
jQ.  I  speak  of  the  faft  already  done  ? 
A.  I  believe  he  has  kept  no  place* 

Q.  Do  you  think  Sir  Henry  Clintoii's  army  was  conT[fctcirtr 
for  more  decisive  operations  during  that  campaign? 

A.  I  think  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  employ  his  army  for 

♦he  Best  purpose  he  knew  o£ 

Q^  What  was  the  number  of  the  detachment  to  Georgia? 

A.  It  was  made  since  I  came  away.     If  the  knowledge  is 

bf  any  consequence  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  house  can 

give  a*  very  good  account  of  it. 

Q.  Was  there  a  corps 'bf  well-affefted  Provincials^  of  suf-» 
ficient  strength  to  preserve  Philadelphia  in  the  King's  obe- 
di&icer  on  the  evacuation  of  it,  by  the  King's  Qriush-  ahd 
German  troops  ? 
A*  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Are  you  governor  of  New  York  ? 
A.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  so. 

Q.  Would  you  answer  for  the  defence  of  that  {flice  against 
the  rebels,  if  the  British  forces  were  all  withdl-aWU)  ami  the 
place  left  to  the  care  of  the  provincial  corps  in  his  Majest^t 
service  ? 

A.  There  is  not  yet  a  sufficient  prt)vincial  force  fbf*  thslt^ 
purpose. 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  th^  rebek  have  a  stronger  army,  09  ' 
one  not  so  strong  ? 

A.  The  rebels  have  a  stronger  army  than  the  proviriciab 
now  colledled- 

Q.  Could  Rhode-Island  be  trusted  with  such  a  defeftice  ? 
A.  The  idea  of  being  left  "vWthout  King's  troops  wbultf  b© 
uncomfortable  and  discouraging  to  the  provincials;  Whfem 
our  troops  assist  them  in  recovering  their  rights,  they  have 
bc£ja  more  successful. 

i  Q^.  Would 
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(^  Would  you  trust  the  new  conquests  in  Geofgia  to  that 
defence  ? 

A.  I  wish  the  committee  would  enquire  of  the  honourable 
member  I  have  alluded  to. 

Qi  Might  Halifex  be  trusted  to  that  defence  without  any 
King's  troops  ? 

A.  The  provincials  at  Halifax  are  very  few ;  the  cbuntfy 
is  not  strong  yet. 

Q.  Do  you,  as  an  experienced  military  man,  and  know- 
ing in  the  circumstances  of  that  country,  think  that  one  con- 
siderable place  in.  America,  that  was  an  objeft  to  the  enemy 
to  attack,  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  now  existing  pro- 
vincial troops  in  British  .pay,  alone  and  unsupported  by  his 
Majesty's  British  or  German  troops  ?     . 

A.  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  provincial  troops^ 
and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  fidelity  or  courage  5 
wherever  there  is  a  fort  that  their  numbers  could  properly, 
occupy,  I  believe  they  would  make  a  good  defence. 

Q.  Would  it  be  adviseable  to  commit  it  to  their  defence  ? 

A.  Troops  on  .different  establishments  afting  together, 
create  an  emulation,  and  possibly  would  aft  best  when  joined. 

Question  repeated, 

A.  I  have  said,  a  mixed  body  makes  the  best  garrison,  and 
therefore  I  would  take  the  best  method. 

Q.  Could  it  be  safely  done  ? 

A.  I  have  no  suspicion  of  them ;  and  if  I  was  under  a 
necessity,  I  should  have  no  diffidence  of  them,  but  I  should 
take  the  measure  I  tliought  best. 

Q.  How  are  the  provincial  corps  composed;  whether 
mostly  of  native  Americans,  or  from  emigrants  from  various 
nations  of  Europe  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  corps  consist  mostly  of  natives  ;  others, 
I  believe  the  greatest  number,  are  enlisted  from  such  people 
that  can  be  got  in  the  country,  and  many  of  them  may  be 
emigrants  :  our  force. is  not  distinguished  from  the  rebels  iii 
that  circumstance.  I  remember  General  Lee  telling 'me, 
that  he  believed  half  the  rebel  army  were  from  Ireland  ? 

Q.  By  the  rebel  army,  did  General  Lee'  mean  the  conti- 
nental army  or  militia  ?         ' 

A.  I  mean  the  continental  army. 

Q.  Are  the  provincials  in  the  King's  service  generally 
officered  by  Americans  of  property  in  that  country  ? 

A.  I  remember  great  numbers:  most  of  the  officers  that 
we  put  at  the  head  of  the  regiments  were  men  of  the  best- 
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influence  in  the  country ;  and  they  looked  out  for  and  recom- 
mended  such  officers  as  could  best  enable  them  to  complete 
their  levies,  and  were  therefore  probably  men  of  interest  in 
the  country. 

Q^  You  talked  of  a  plan  of  invading  New-England,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  diversion,  with  1700  men  that  you  was  con- 
veying to  America,  and  to  burn  some  barns  in  New  England  j 
do  you  mean  barns  only,  or  other  houses,  promiscuoiisly  as 
they  came  in  your  way  i 

A*  I  meant  to  alarm  the  coast,  rather  than  to  distress  it  ;.i 
would  have  burnt  the  hous^  that  would  have  made  the  greatest 
blaze,  and  done  the  lea^t  mischief. 

Q.  Did  you  intend  to  penetrate  far  into  the  country  ? 

A.  By  no  means ;  shew,  not  force>  was  wanted  for  that 
Jdnd  of  service. 

Q.  Was  you  sure  you  could  secure  your  retreat  ^n  such^seiw 
vices  ? 

A.  Many  places  offer,  where  I  could  have  ttEUbastcd  s&f 
purposes  without  endangering  my  retreat. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ?  l^estion  chjeSsd  to. 

Witness  withdrew. 

Motion  made,  and  question  put,  that  the  witness  be  asked 
Hvhat  the  places  on  the  coast  of  New-England  are,  where  he 
could  have  effedled  his  purpose  of  giving  the  alarm  he  xx^en* 
tions,  without  endangering  his  retreat  ? 

It  passed  in  the  negative. 
.    The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Q^  Whether  that  plan  of  invading  the  coast  of  New-Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  an  alarm,  occurred  to  you  while  you 
was  at  sea  5  or  had  you  thought  it  adviseable  before  you  left 
England  ? 

A.  It  occurred  to  me  at  sea :  the  difficulty  of  getting  for* 
ward,  and  our  sometimes  going  south,  and  sometimes  goiiig 
north,  made  me  wish  to  go  on  the  coast  on  the  New-England 
side,  in  order  to  give  an  alarm ;  I  had  no  aim  at  any  particu^ 
lar  place  5  wherever  we  came  we  might  have  made  an  .ala^ 
witjfiout  a  great  number  of  ships. 

Q.  Did  you  not  propose  to  land,  when  you  proposecl  ta 
biirn  the  barns  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q»  Did  you  think  yourself  authorized  to  undertake  that 
kind  of  expedition  without  orders  from  the  ministry,  or  the 
commander  in  chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  America^  ^or 
others,  your  superior  officers  ? 

A.  I 
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A.  I  never  burnt  a  bouse  m  my  life,  I  have  often  prevented 
it ;  I  wish  I  could  have  burnt  the  barns  and  given  the  alarm 
I  intended,  because  I  am  at  this  moment  convinced  it  would 
have  answered  a  great  end, 

Q.  Gould  you  have  justified  the  landing  without  the  cir- 
<umstances the  former  question  supposed? 

A.  As  often  as  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  annoy  the  enemy> 
I  will  take  the  rest  on  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  then  not  communicate  to  his  Majest/s  mini- 
sters, or  had  such  a  plan  communicated  to  you  by  them  i 

A.  I  may  have  talked  about  it  before  I  left  England,  but  I 
never  communicated  it  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  or 
iiad  any  direftions  from  them. 

iQ.  Did  the  ministers  ever  consult  you  on  the  operations  of 
the  American  campaign  while  you  was  at  home  at  that  time  ? 

A.  i  remember  to  have  had  the  honoiu*  of  talking  to  the ' 
secretary  of  state ;  he  mentioned  to  me  some  plans  he  had  re- 
ceived from  America ;  I  said  that  no  plan  formed  in  that  coun- 
try, sent  to  England  and  returned  back,  would  probably  find 
inatters  in  the  same  situation;  that  a  plan  originally  good,  might 
by  that  time  be  improper.  I  apprehended  that  where  a  mi- 
nister employed  a  General  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  be 
would  give  him  all  the  force  and  intelligence  he  could,  and 
leave  him  to  pursue  such  plan  as  would  be  suggested  by  cir- 
cumstances.    The  minister  said  I  was  right,  atid  he  did  so. 

Q.  Am  I  then  to  understand  by  this,  that  the  minister  sent 
no  plans  to  America  ? 

A.  I  would  wish  to  refuse  no  answer  to  a  question  that  is 
put  to  me ;  but  to  that  I  must  say  I  really  don't  know. 

Q,  What  is  to  be  understood  then  by  the  words  "  and  he 
did  so." 

A.  That  he  followed  the  method  I  spoke  of  on  that  oc- 
■casion,  that  he.authdrized  the  Genial  to  follow  his  own  plans. 

Q.  Whether  when  you  was  on  the  ocean  in  the  manner  you 
describe,  you  could  know  more  of  the  circumstances  of 
America  than  if  you  had  been  in  England? 

A.  Yes :  I  could  know  more ;  we  met  with  vessels  from 
Rhode-Island  who  told  us  a  number  of  circumstances  relating 
*to  tibe  situation  of  the  army. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  so  correft  an  idea  of  the  state  of  Sir 
William  Howe's  army;  of  the  northern  army  under  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne,  the  necessities  that  General  Clinton  might  have 
had  for  your  service,  and  the  state  of  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusett's  Bay,  as  might  enable  you  to  form  ^ 
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plan  with  the  knowledge  of  circumstances  which  you  have 
told  us  is  requisite  for  forming  it  properly  ? 

A.  I  knew  from  them  that  a  number  of  New-England 
troops  were  gone  to  the  southward ;  I  had  no  right  to  take  the 
fleet  out  of  its  way,  but  had  it  come  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
England  in  the  course  of  its  voyage,  I  saw  an  evident  advanx* 
tage  in  making  an  alarm ;  that  was  a  general  notion  j  I  had 
no  particular  plan. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  reinforcement  that  (Jeneral  Clinton  ex- 
pefted  at  New- York  ? 

A.  They  were  troops  going  out  to  America,  whom  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  detain  for  any  space  of  time. 

Q.  Could  Sir  Henry  Clinton  have  ventured  to  undertake 
his  expedition  to  the  Highlands  with  propriety,  if  you  had  not 
arrived  at  the  time  you  did  ? 

A.  If  I  had  delayed  much  time  in  executing  the  service  I 
speak  of,  it  would  have  been  of  prejudice  to  Sir  Henry  Clin*-, 
ton's  expedition. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  originally  America  was  well  affeft- 
ed  to  this  country,  and  that  now  two-thirds  are  still  so,  what 
has  made  that  one-third  disaffefted  to  this  country  ?  . 

A.  It  can't  be  expe6led  that  I  should  explain  a  matter  that 
has  been  so  much  in  discussion  ;  the  causes  of  the  rebellion 
are  better  known  to  other  people  than  to  me. 

Q.  Was  not  the  subjedl  of  taxation  the  matter  ? 

A.  The  people  in  America  very  generally  disliked  the  sub- 
jeft  of  taxation  and  wished  not  to  be  taxed. 

Q.  Was  that  confined  to  the  one-third,  or  did  k  extend  to 
the  other  two-thirds  ?        , 

A.  I  take  it  the  general  wish  of  the  people  in  America 
was  to  avoid  being  taxed.  * 

Q.  Would  the  two-thirds  have  submitted  to  any  plan  of 
pacification  and  submission  to  the  King's  government  whick 
did  not  include  a  satisfaction  on  that  head  ? 

A.  I  believe  two  opposite  passions  wpuld  have  arose  in  t&c 
people's  minds  ;  the  aversion  to  separate  from  England,  and  ' 
the  aversion  to  being  taxed ;  I  am  unable  to  decide  what  pro- 
portion of  them  would  have  inclined  to  either  side. 

Q.  Was  it  advantageous  to  the  British  government  to  put 
them  to  the  alternative ;  either  separation  from  the  British 
government  or  taxation  ? 

A.  That  involves  questions  of  state  to  which  I  am  not , 
competent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  formed  an  opinion  on  that  su!)jeft  ?    . 

A.  I  believe  I  have  thought  of  it  often  ^  from  what  I  have 

said 
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said  now,  ^nd  from  what  I  have  always  thought,  I  believe  if 
the  point  of  taxation  had  been  given  up,  the  people  would 
more  easily  have  desisted  from  rebellion. 

Q.  Whether  the  not  giving  satisfa6lion  in  that  business  of 
taxation,  was  not  the  cause  why  the  one-third  ill-affeftcd  be- 
came stronger  than  the  two-thirds  well-affefted  ? 

A,  The  one-third  ill-affefted  became  stronger  by  their  arms; 
they  were  armed,  assumed  the  government,   and  kept  the 
others  in  obfedience  and  subjeftion. 
,  Q.  Did  you  not  tell  us  that  all  the  men  in  America  were 
-  armed  from  their  army  ? 
A.  No. 

Question  repeated,  as  generally  armed. 
A.  The  people  that  live  on  the  frontiers  and  near  the  woods 
make  a  good  deal  of  use  of  their  arms  in  shooting ;  the  inha- 
bitants in  towns  are  not  armed,  nor  the  people  in  the  cleared 
country,  where  guns  don't  serve  them  for  killing  game. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  all  the  people  were  embodied  in 
the  militia,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  and  were  obliged  to  have 
arms  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  they  were  obliged  to  have  arms. 
Q^  Had  they  not  arms  ? 

A.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  those  who  went  into  it 
disarmed  all  those  they  thought  not  affefted  to  them. 

Q.  Did  they  do  so  in  New  England  to  any  considerable 
number  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  did  ;  I  fancy  no  man  has  arms  there  now 
who  has  not  given  some  security,  or  taken  oaths  to  their  go- 
vernment. 

Q.  The  question  refers  to  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  not  to  the  present  time  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  that  they  seized  all  the  arms  of  the  persons 

disafFefted  to  them  when  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

,  Q^  By  what  means  did  one-third  assume  the  government  ? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  it  may  be  better  under- 

stbbd  by  an  instance  5  a  little  mob  would  keep  the  people  of  a 

great  street  in  awe. 

Q^  Were  there  not  a  great  many  resolutions  of  provincial 
congresses,,  ordering  all  men  to  provide  arms  previous  to  the 
aftual  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ? 

A.  In  the  New  England  provinces  a  good  many  laws  sub- 
sisted for  arming  the  people,  made  in  the  time  of  the  Indian 
war ;  but  they  were  fallen  into  disuse. 

Q^  Did  not  the  resolutions  of  all  the  provincial  congresses 
indiscriminately  order  all  men  to  arm  and  train  themsdves  ? 
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A- 1  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  King's  speech  in  1775,  promi* 
*  sing  to  send  commissioners  into  America  to  make  peace  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  it  particularly  •,  I  dare  say  I  have 
seen  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  it  was  reported  in  America 
thatassurancei  were  given  from  the  throne  that  commissioners 
would  be  sent  to  America  for  making  peace  ? 

A.  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Q.  Did  that  commission  arrive  in  Ameri<ia  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q^  Was  it  seven  months  or  thereabouts  after  the  openii^  of 
that  session  ? 

A.  I  am  perhaps  the  least  able  here  to  tell  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  commission  arrived  in 
America  ? 

A.  Pretty  well. 

Q.  Tl:e  time  ? 

A  I  b'Hevc  about  the  month  of  August  1776. 

O.  W .::  i;  :ict  expefted  with  eagerness  by  numbers  of  the 
Air.  liiciii:?,  particularly  the  well  affefted?  % 

j\.  Certainly  it  was  so. 

Q^  Was  not  independency  declared  in  the  interval  bet^ween. 
the  declaration  from  the  throne  and  the  arrival  of  that  com- 
mission ? 

A.  I  believe  independency  was  declared  before  Lord  Howe^ 
arrival. 

Q:^  Was  it  long  before  ? 

A.  Not  very  long ;  I  don't  remember  the  day. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  beginning  of  July  ? 

A.  I  believe  about  June  or  July. 

Q.  Not  long  before  Lord  Howe's  arrival  ? 

A.  No. 

Q^  Did  not  the  postponing  a  conciliatory  commission  till 
that  time  produce  mischief  ? 

A.  The  sooner  the  King's  gracious  intentions  were  known 
it  would  have  been  better. 

Q^  Was  it  not  assigned  as  one  reason  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  that  they  were  put  out  of  the  King's  proteftion 
and  that  no  redress  of  grievance  was  held  out  ? 

A.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  but  by  reading  the  Con- 
gress's papers,  which  are  in  every  body's  hands. 
Q^  Was  not  that  in  the  Congress's  papers  ? 
A  i  believe  so. 

Q;  Was 
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Q.  Was  there  not  a  complaint  in  America,  that  the  powers 
of  the  commissioners  were  so  limited  that  they  had  no  power 
to  offer  any  specific  redress  of  grievances  ? 

A.  The  people  of  America  did  not  know  what  powers  tht 
commissioners  had,  nor  do  I  know  to  this  day. 

Q.  Was  it  made  known  in  America  that  the  commissioners 
had  a  power  to  give  satisfa^on  relative  to  the  matter  of  taxa^- 
tion  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  known ;  I  did  not  know  it ; 
nor  do  I  know  it  now. 

Q.  Would  not  the  knowledge  of  such  a  power  have  facili- 
tated peace,  if  sych  a  power  had  been  ? 

A.  Such  an  o%r  made~to~the  gross  of  the  people  would 
certainly  have  had  a  very  great  effed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  commissioners  had  had  such  a 
power  they  would  not  have  made  it  known  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  what  reasons  the  commissioners  might 
have  for  concealing  their  powers. 

Q.  Were  they  not  charged  with  not  having  such  power  by 
Dr.  Franklyn  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the  Congress,  and 
whether  that  charge  was  not  made  public  ? 

A.  Dr  Franklyn  said  so. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  contradiA  it  ? 

A.  I  really  am  not  averse  to  answering  the  question,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  were ;  nor 
were  they  known  in  America ;  they  were  difierently  spoken 
of  and  guessed  at. 

Q.  W^^tl^c^  *^c  postponing  the  granting  satisfaction  on 
the  matter  of  taxation,  until  a  treaty  had  been  adhially  signed 
between  the  American  Congress  and  the  court  of  Versailles, 
did  not  prove  an  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  commission- 
ers that  went  out  with  that  concession,  and  give  the  Congress 
an  occasion  to  attribute  the  conciliatory  propositions  to  that 
treaty,  and  not  to  the  benevolence  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  The  treaty  of  Versailles,  without  doubt,  made  a  great  al- 
teration, and  gave  the  last  commissioners  greatdisadvantage  in 
treating ;  but  they  made  it  clear  enough  to  the  world  that 
France  had  made  its  treaty  after  knowing  the  favourable  reso- 
lutions-of  this  government. 

Q.  Had  th^y  any  grounds  for  that  in  the  public  proceedings 
and  votes  of  Parliament  i 

A .  It  is  matter  much  better  understood  by  the  papers  them- 
selves 5  my  ideas  are  not  clear  on  the  subjeA. 

Q.  Whether,  by  the  help  of  your  residence  in  official  situa- 
tions, and  extensive  intercourse  among  the  North  Americans, 
X  4>  you 
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you  have  found  it  pr^idliicable,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge,  in  your  opinioii» 
of  particular  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  iiT  the 
<lifferent  colonies,  though  you  have  not  had  it  in  your  power 
to  travel  over  the  face  of  each  respe<fi:ive  colony  ? 

A,  I  have  been  inquisitive,  and  have  had  accounts  of  what 
has  pas^sed  in  the  different  colonies. 

Q.  Whether,  during  the  last  three  years,  you  have  had  fre* 
quent  intercourse  with  the  rebel  prisoners,  with  persons 
coming  within  the  British  lines  under  flags,  and  with  the 
natives  of  North  America  of  different  descriptions,  connec- 
tions and  parties  ;  and  whether  it  fell  particularly  within  your 
pra<5lice  and  the  exercise  of  your  duty  to  collect  the  best  in* 
formation  from  them  in  your  power  ? 
,    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  ^knowledge  of  the  inland  part  of  the 
Jerseys  previous  to  1776  ? 

A.  I  have  travelled  through  the  Jerseys  before  the  rebels* 
lion. 

Q.  Have  you  understood  by  rebel  prisoners,  ^d  by  other 
means  of  information,  that  in  the  beginning  of  June  1777, 
when  the  rebel  army  occupied  the  strong  post  in  the  mountain 
near  Quibble  Town  or  Morris  Town,  that  they  had  magazines 
regularly  formed  at  that  place ;  or  were  they  not  siupplied 
with  provisions  brought  in  once  or  twice  a  week  ? 

A.  I  have  often  heard  that  their  magazines  were  slender, 
and  that  they  were  supplied  with  a  few  days  at  a  time, 

Q^  When  the  King's  army  was  at  Hillsborough  or  Mills 
Town,  have  you  not  understood  that  by  advancing  some  miles 
pn  the  flank  of  the  rebels  it  might  have  got  between  them 
and  the  country  from  which  they  drew  their  provisions  ? 

A.  I  am  not  versed  enough  in  the  country  to  answer  that 
question  :  nor  do  I  know  where  they  drew  their  magazine 
from. 

.    Q.  Sujpposing  it  to  have  been  pradlicable,  must  not  the  re-  . 
bel  army  in  that  case  have  either  dispersed  or  been  reduced  to 
flight  ? 
.  ^  A.  If  their  provisions  were  cut  off  they  must  have  moved, 

Q.  Might  not  the  King's  army  have  marched  from  Mills; 
Town  or  Hillsborough  to  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  Yes,  there's  a  road. 
^Q.   Could -the  rebel  army  have   disturbed  them  in  that 
march  without  quitting  their  strong  post,  and  h&zarding  an 
aftion  on  equal  terms  ? 

A.  They 
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A.  They  could  give  them  no  effectual  annoyance  with- 
out quitting  their  camp. 

Question  repeated. 

A.  I  see  nothing  to  be  added  to  my  former  answer. 

Q.  Would  not  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  camp,  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  in  the  last  question,  have  tended  to  bring 
on  an  action  in  which  the  enemy  could  no  longer  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  situation  that  they  had  quitted  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Might  not  the  King's  army  have  crossed  the  Delaware 
at  or  within  ten  miles  of  Trenton  ? 

A.  I  suppose  that  the  Delaware  with  the  pontons  can  be 
passed  at  many  places  within  ten  miles  of  Trenton. 

Q.  Have  you  understood  that  the  King's  army  in  June 
1777  was  furnished  with  pontons  and  carried  them  mto 
Jersey  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  that  they  had  pontons,  but  not  being  in 
the  country  I  don't  know  the  numbers  ? 

Q.  In  that  woody  country  might  not  rafts  be  made  within 
a  few  days  to  transport  a  considerable  number  of  troops  ? 

A.  I  remember  I  was  asked,  when  I  came  home,  whether 
they  should  not  send  pontons  from  hence  ?  I  was  asked  this 
by  General  Harvey,  and  I  told  him  that  I  thought  in  that 
woody  country  pontons  were  easier  made  there  than  carried 
from  hence. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  what  was  the  number  of  the  King's 
army  in  the  Jerseys  at  the  time  alluded  to  in  these  questions  ? 

A,  I  remember  at  the  end  of  that  campaign  I  was  giving 
an  account  of  something  that  had  passed  in  it  to  a  gentleman 
of  this  House ;  among  other  inquiries  he  made  one  about  the 
numbers ;  and  from  tie  returns  and  from  the  information  of 
officers  who  had  been  present,  I  then  said  that  our  army  was 
17,015  men. 

Q.  What  was  the  number,  as  nearly  as  you  can  say,  of  the 
rebel  army  in  the  Jerseys  at  that  period  ? 

A  J  have  heard  differentreports  and  very  different  accounts; 
some  said  they  were  eight,  some  nine,  and  some  ten  thousand 
men  in  that  camp. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  distance  from  Hillsborough- 
to  me  banks  of  the  Delaware  op  to  Trenton  ? 

A.  Twenty-two  or  twenty-three  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  distapce  from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia  ? 

jbi,  I  believe  thirty. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Elk  to  Phi- 
ladelphia ? 

A.  I 
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A*  I  don't  know, 

Q*  Which  do  you  understand  to  be  the  most  plentiful 
country,  and  the  least  difficult  for  an  army  to  march  through^ 
from  the  head  of  Elk  to  Philadelphia,  or  from  Trenton  to 
'Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  road  from  the  head  of  Elk,  but  I 
know  the  other  road  from  Trenton  very  well ;  after  passing 
the  Delaware  there  is  a  wood  of  four  or  five  miles,  afterwards 
a  river  to  pass,  called  Neshaminy  5  the  rest  of  the  ground 
seems  plain  and  practicable. 

Q.  Had  you  been  at  New  York,  in  July  1777^  and  Sir 
William  Howe,  on  the  embarkation  of  his  army,  had  asked 
your  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  had  stated  that  hie  had 
received  intelligence  from  General  Burgoyne,  of  General 
Burgoyne's  march  from  Ticonderoga  towards  'the  North 
River,  would  you  have  advised  Sir  William  Howe  to  pnv- 
cced  with  the  army  to  the  Chesapeak  Bay  ? 

A.  I  should  ^have  been  unacquainted  still  with  the  motives 
that.  Sir  William  Howe  had  for  going  to  the  Chesapeak,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  weighed  in  my  own  mind  the  ad-» 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  expeditions. 

Q.  Have  you  since  heard  any  circumstances  or  motives 
that  would  have  decided  you  to  answer  that  question  in  the 
affirmative  ? 

A.  I  know  a  number  of  advantages  that  would  have  arisen 
from  the  one>  but  what  advantages  might  have  arisen  from 
the  other  I  can't  say. 

Q.  What  do  mean  by  the  one. 

A.  I  mean  by  going  up  the  North  River. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  cheai^ness  of  the 
British  sailors  on  the  arrival  of  M.  D'Estaing's  squadron,  do 
you  attribute  it  to  any  mistaken  estimate  of  the  state  of  their 
^wn  fleet ;  or  is  it  not  to  be  attributed  rather  to  a  well- 
founded  confidence  in  the  naval  skill,  known  wisdom,  and 
gallant  spirit  of  their  commander  in  chief? 

A.  I  believe  the  character  of  the  commander  in  chief  had 
^  grext  influence,  but  at  the  same  time  they  shewed  a  great 
spirit  to  engage  against  the  enemy. 

Q.  Was  you  in  Boston  in  March  1776,  when  that  town 
was  evacuated  by  the  King's  troops  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  considerable  quantities  of  linen  and  woollen 
merchandizes  left  in  the  town  when  the  army  evacuated  it  ? 

A»  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did 
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(^  Did  yon  understand  the  rebels  to  be  in  great  want  tt 
&09t  articles  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  Could  those  goods  have  been  removed  with  the  army^ 
in  yotlr  opinion  ?  . 

A.  I  dare  say  they  might. 

Q.  Were  there  any  vessels  left  at  the  wharfs  at  Boston 
not  destroyed  ? 

A.  We  took  all  with  us  that  were  fit  for  going  to  sea,  the 
rest  we  left. 

Q.  Have  you  understood  that  those  that  were  left  were 
afterwards  fitted  out  as  privateers  ? 

A.  They  fitted  out  every  thing  as  privateers  that  covlfi  ga 
to  sea. 

Q.  HoW  many,  do  you  apprehend,  of  those  left  at  BosHm 
might  be  fitted  out  afterwards  as  privateers  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  that. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  guess  of  the  number  left  in  the  port? 

A.  There  were  a  good  many  left }  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Were  there  100  or  more  ? 

A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  At  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  and  for  some  time  before 
that,  Was  there  any  intercourse  between  New  York  and 
Boston  ? 

A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Were  there  vessels  that  passed  and  repassed  from  one 
port  to  the  other  ? 

A.  I  recollect  some  vessels  to  us  firom  New  York ;  some 
were  lost,  and  one  arrived. 

Q.  Was  information  received  by  that  means,  or  any  other, 
of  the  state  and  strength  of  New  York  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  knew  in  general  that  New  York  was  possessed  by  the 
rebels,  but  I  did  not  know  their  strength* 

Q.  Had  you  reason  to  believe,  or  was  it  then  your  opinions 
that  New  York  might  then  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
our  fleet  and  troops  ? 

A.  I  should  have  thought  that  General  Howe  would  have 
done  wrong  to  have  gone  to  New  York,  with  the  quantity  of 
provisions  we  had  there,  and  the  crowded  transports. 

Q.  Must  not  the  troops  have  suffered  as  much  in  the 
crowded  transports  in  their  passage  to  Halifax  ? 

A.  No :  the  voyage  was  not  so  long. 

Q.  Might,  or  might  not,  Rhode  Island  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  our  troops  at  that  time  i 

A.  The 
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nu^j'^^  General  had  it  in  his  option-  to  go  to  Hah'fax  or 

Khode  Island  5   they  went  to  Halifax  with  good  reason  I 

believe. 

Q.  Was  not  Rhode  Island  as  good  a  place  for  the  troops 

to  have  been  supplied  with  provision  during  the  winter  as 
Halifax? 

A.  Halifax  was  friendly  ;  we  found  some,  no  great  supply, 
^f  provisions ;  probably  we  should  have  found  none  at  Rhode 
Island ;  it  was  a  season  of  the  year  for  rest,  and  not  for 
9Aion. 

?►..  Was  you  with  the  army  when  it  landed  on  Long  Island, 
.     776? 
A»  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  pursuit  of  the  27th  Au- 
gust, and  the  manner  in  which  the  rebels  retreated,  do  you 
apprehend  the  lines  at  Brooklyn  might  have  been  stormed  ? 

A.  There  was  a  ridge  of  heights  separated  us  from  the 
rebek  ;  the  rebels  had  possession  of  them,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  have  forced  them.  General  Howe,  by 
making  a  march  in  the  night,  got  the  better  of  the  dif- 
ficulty 5  we  got  near  the  rebel  camp  without  their  perceiving 
^s.  General  Howe  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and 
pu^ed  in  between  the  heights  and  the  rebel  lines ;  by  this 
move  we  got  2000  prisoners.  Some  of  the  troops  were  going 
to  storm  the  lines  j  General  Howe  thought  proper  to  order 
them  back. 

Q.  Do  you  apprehend,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  rebels 
fled  to  the  lines,  and  in  which  that  part  of  our  army  pursued 
them,  that  if  our  troops  had  not  been  called  back,  they 
would  have  stormed  the  lines  and  carried  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not  myself  know  the  strength  of  the  lines,  nor 
do  I  believe  General  Howe  did  at  that  time  ;  I  have  heard 
since>  that  the  lines  were  weakly  manned  ;  that  Putnam,  who 
had  the  command  there  of  7000  men,  had  detached  all  to 
the  heights  but  300 ;  but  this  was  a  circumstance  known  to 
nobody  at  the  time ;  it  was  a  circumstance  General  Howe 
could  not  possibly  know,  and  I  did  not  myself,  at  the  time, 
think  that  storming  them  would  have  been  a  proper  mea- 
sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  cannons  there  were  in  the 
lines  and  redoubts  ? 

A.  I  know  the  rebels  fired  cannon  at  us  j  but  I  db  not 
know  how  many  they  had. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  rebels  carried  off  their 

heavy 
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heavy  cannon  with  them  ?  or  did  they,  as  it  is  said  in  the 
GajEettc,  leave  their  cannon  in  all  their  works  ? 

Question  objefted  to.  [Witness  withdrew*. 

General  Robertson  called  in  again, 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  had  you  information  of 
the  rebels  having"  evacuated  the  lines  ? 

A.  About  s'-ven  o'clock.  . 

Q.  At  what  time  do  you  understand  that  the  rear  guard 
of  the  rebels  embarked  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  between  eight  arid  nine. 

Q.  Have  ^ou  reason  to  think  it  was  knowa  earlier  at  head- 
quarters ? 

A.  I  dare  say  it  was. 

Q.  At  what  time  had  your  brigade  orders  to  march. 

A.  I  believe  about  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  Have  you  reason  to  think,  from  the  time  the  informa- 
tion was  first  received  (as  you  suppose)  at  head-quarters,  thait 
the  rebels  might  have  been  come  up  with  before  their  rear- 
guard was  embarked  ? 

A.  The  distance  from  the  lines  to  the  ferry  was  very  small^ 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  these  occasions  I  had  rather 
Speak  fafts  than  opinions. 

Q.  If  the  h^s  should  be  that  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebeb 
did  not  embark  till  between  eight  and  nine,  do  you  think, 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  distance,  that  if  your  troops  had 
marched  at  six  o'clock,  they  might  have  been  up  with  th$ 
rear-guard  of  the  rebels  before  they  embarked  ? 

^A.  The  distance  from  our  camp  to  where  the  rebels  crch 
barked  could  not  be  above  an  hour's  march. 

Q.  Could  any  of  that  rear-guard  have  embarked  and  escap- 
ed in  the  face  of  our  troops  ?  • 

A.  The  place  of  embarkation,  at  Brooklyn,  is  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  embarker,  it  is  commanded  by  heights. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  if  the  intelligence  was  known  at 
head-quarters,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  that  measiwcs 
might  have  been  found  to  cut  off  the  rear  guard  of  the  rebels  ? 
,  A.  If  it  had  been  known  at  four  o'clock  that  the  rebels 
had  retreated,  I  should  think  there  was  time  enough  to  have 
come  up  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  an  objeft,  at  that  time,  to 
have  destroyed  as  many  of  the  rebel  army  as  possible  ? 

A.  At  all  times. 

Q.  When  did  the  mam  body  of  the  rebels  halt  after  the 
reduftion  of  Fort  Le^  ? 

A.. The 
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A.  The  rebels,  on  abandoning  Fort  Lee,  marched  throng 
Jersey,  and  passed  the  Delaware ;  I  believe  they  made  but 
few  halts. 

Q.  Did  they  not  make  a  halt  at  Newark  ? 

A.  Yes  :  I  believe  they  did  for  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Where  was  the  baggage  and  stiwes  ^t  the  time  they 
were  at  Newark  ?     . 

A.  They  lost  a  good  deal  at  Fort  Lee  j  I  believe  they  had 
a  good  deal  at  Bnmswick. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Newark  to  Brunswick  ? 

A.  About  26  miles. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  ferry  at  Staten  Island,  near 
Amboy^  to  Brunswick  ?      ' 

A-  From  the  ferry  between  Staten  Island  and  Araboy  to 
Brunswick,  is  between  six  and  seven  miles  ;  about  six  miles. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  ferry,  at  the  other  end  of  StZr 
t«n  Island,  to  Elizabeth  Town  ? 

A.  A  mile. 

Q.  Is  not  Elizabcth'^own  on  the  road  from  Newark  t# 
Brunswick  ? 

A.  Direftly. 

Q.  Might  not,  in  your  opinion,  a  sufEcient  corps  have 
t)een  marched  to  Brunswick,  or  to  Elizabeth  Town,  to  have 
cut  off  those  stores  of  the  rebels  ? 

A.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  so,  and  the  rebels  have  pub* 
lished  it. 

Q.  What  did  the  rebels  express  of  this  naanceuvre,  |f  k 
had  been  adopted  ? 

A.  I  can't  recolleft  the  rebels*  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  if  they  expressed  in  generd,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  them  i 

A.  They  say  so. 

Q.  Did  they  say,  or  not,  that  they  looked  on  it  as  an  lOr 
terposition  of  Providence  that  saved  them  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  those  expressions,  but  the  papqrs  may 
fcftsily  be  had. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence  to  the  rcbeb 
at  Newark,  if  we  had  taken  possessic»i  of  their  stores  at  Bruns- 
wick ? 

A.  If  we  had  been  at  Brunswick  before  the  rebels  <;amc 
there  in  the  flight,  they  must  have  gone  to  the  mountains. 

Q.  What  detachment  do  you  think  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient  to  effeft  this  purpose,  considering  the  strength-  of  the 
rebek  at  that  time,  and  the  army  under  Sk  William  Howe  ? 

A.  I  believe 
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A.  I  believe  the  rebel  army  at  that  time  was  about  9000 
men ;  it  would  have  required  a  proportionable  detachment  to 
have  intercepted  them  on  their  march,  in  their  flight. 

Q^  What  number  of  troops  do  you  suppose  might  have 
been  a  proportionable  detachment  ? 

A.  I  suppose  2000  of  ours  will  always  beat  SOOO  of  theirs. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  state  and  distribution  of 
our  army  at  that  time,  do  you  apprehend  2000  men  might 
have  been  spared  for  that  purpose  r 

A.  The  army  that  was  going  with  General  Clinton  to 
.  Rhode  Island  was  still  at  New  York  j  the  first  brigade  w» 
there,  and  there  were  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  on  States 
Island. 

Q.  What  was  the  corps  that  was  going  to  Rhode  Island 
with  General  Clinton  ? 

A.  Between  four  and  five  thousand.  [Withdrew^ 

June  10. 

House  in  committee  upon  American  papers,  Frederick 
Montagu,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Major  General  Robertson  called  in,  and  examined  by  several 
members  of  the  committee. 

Q.  How  many  campaigns  did  the  army  serve  in  North 
America  before  the  reduftion  of  Canada  ? 

A.  I  think  Canada  was  reduced  in  1760;  the  first  cain- 
paign  was  in  1755. 

Q.  Was  you  in  any  one  of  the  armies  in  each  of  those 
campaigns  f 

A.  From  the  time  arrived  in  America,  I  afted  as  quarter*- 
master-general  to  the  army  immediately  under  the  com- 
mander in  chief. 

Q.  Can  you  recoUeft  (not  minutely)  the  quantity  of  force 
employed  by  Great  Britain  for  the  redudlion  of  Canada  only? 

A.  I  think  there  was  one  campaign  when  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst  had  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  regiments  under  his 
command. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  large  body  of  provincials  employed  in 
that  war  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  large  fleet  employed  in  that  war  ? 

A.  There  was  a  fleet,  but  not  a  large  one:  a  fifty-gun  ship 
and -some  frigates  were  there  I  remember. 
.    Q.  Do  you  not  remember  a  much  larger  fleet  than  that? 

A.  I  did  not  include  in  my  answer  the  fleet  employed  in 
theriv^r  St.  Laurence,  for  the  reduflion  of  Quebec. 

Q:,  Da 
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Q.  Do  you  not  remember  a  considerable  fleet  eitipldyed 
under  Admiral  Boscawcn  at  the  siege  of  Louisburgh  ? 

A.  Which  I  did  not  include  in  my  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  a  considerable  fleet  employed  in 
1757,  under  Admiral  Holborn  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Do- you  remember  the  strength  of  the  French  in  Ca^ 
nada,  during  that  war,  (In  general,  not  in  detail,)  was  it  very 
great  ? 

A.  I  will  tell  you  the  number  of  regiments  if  I  caA»  I£ 
any  in  Loiiisburgh  and  in  Canada,  they  might  have  employ- 
ed about  sixteen  or  eighteen  regiments. 

Q.  Of  what  strength  ?  -  .-.■ 

A.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  strength  of  the  French  regi-, 
ments,  but  I  fancy  they  might  be  about  four  or  five  hundred 
men.  * 

Q.  Did  it  not  take  General  Amherst  two  campaigns  to  get 
to  Montreal  ?  "  .  >         . 

A.  Yes.  ^        ;     - 

Q.  Did  it  not  take  the  Quebec  army  two  campaigns  to  get  > 
to  Montreal  ?      ^  V 

A.  The  army  that  took  Quebec  came  early  to  Montreal 
the  next  campaign.  .    .         .►  • 

O.  Can  ycu  assign  any  reason  for  the  province  '^f  C^ada.j 
only  employing  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  and  for  so  long  a  time  ? 

A.  The  extent  of  the  country,  the  difEculty  of  transport* 
ing  stores  and  provisions,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  through 
so  many  woods,  and  over  so  many  lakes. 

Q.  t>o  you  apprehend  that  there  were  any  consifjbrabic 
errors  in  the  conduct  of  that  war  ?  -  :. 

A.  I  don't  know  any  men  less  subjeft  to  error  than  those 
who  conduced  that  war  5  but  I  shall  never  commend  ;fUiyr  ^ 
body's  conduft  by  the  lump.  "7 

.  Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  any  one  campaign,  even  un^er  th|5=  *, 
most  successful  General,  and  so  little  liable  to  error  as  yoii 
have  stated  those  who  commanded  in  that  war,  could  bear  th^. 
sort  of  examination  that  these  last  campaigns  have  been^sub* 
jc(5l  to.  in  this  house  ? 

A.  I  hardly  know  the  import  of  the  question.  „. 

Q.  Could  not  the  campaign  of  Quebec  of  1759,  under  th#. . 
condu6l  of  General  "Wolfe,  be  examined  in  so  critical  a  man? 
ner  as  to  discover  even  considerable  errors?  ; 

A.  I  have  heard  of  mistakes  imputed  to  General  WoUet  v. 

and 
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«nd  to  CsatiT  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia ;  but  examination  did 
them  both  honour. 

Question  repeated. 

A.^  I  have  said*I  believe  so,  and  I  have  given  even  a  stronger 
instance  than  that. 

Q.  Did  not  you  serve  at  the  siege  of  Louisburgh,  when 
General  Wolfe  commanded  a  separate  attack  ? 

A.  I  served  at  Louisburgh  when  General  Wolfe  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  die  army  at  some  distance  from 
'kead-quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  General  Wolfe  say,  that  he  wa4 
blundering  day  after  day ;  but  that  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  render  any  very  essential  service  to  his  country,  till  he  had 
blundered  even  some  time  longer. 

A.  I  never  heard  General  Wolfe  say  so;  but  I  believe  that 
errors  teach  people  wisdom. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  that  there  were  only  small  rividets 
ii^hich  fell  into  the  Hudson's  River,  on  the  eastern  side  ? 

A.  I  said  that  Croton's  River  was  not  fordable  5  but  I 
know  of  no  other  but  what  was. 

Q.  Do  you  call  the  Fish  Kill  a  little  rivulet  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  have  since  enquired  of  persons  very  much 
conversant  in  that  country,  in  order  to  reftify  it  if  I  was  in 
an  error.  They  have  told  me  that  the  Fish  Kill  was  almost 
every  where  fordable. 

Q.  Do  you  take  up  that  idea  from  hearsay,  or  your  own 
knowledge  ?  • 

A.  I  never  forded  it,  but  I  believe  that  is  the  true  state  of 
it. 

Q.  Do  you  call  the  Great  Warpinger,  near  Schuyler's  Pa^ 
tent,  a  small  rivulet  i 

A.  I  have  walked  over  that  country,  and  I  don't  remember 
a  formidable  river  5  not  even  the  name  of  that  river. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  degrees  between  a  formidable  river 
and  a  rivulet  ? 

A.  I  mean,  I  don't  remember  any  river  that  an  army 
would  have  a  difficulty  to  cross. 

Q.  Do  you  call  the  Kinderhook  a  rivulet  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  any  river  there  that  it  would  be  difl5- 
cult  for  an  army  to  cross,  on  the  east  side  the  Hudson'» 
liver,  bttt  Coon's  river. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  strong  post  at  Kinderhook  ? 

At  I  dfmh  remember  any  particular*  p6st  that  is  a  strong 
«ne. 

VoL.XIL  Y  Q.  Do 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  strength  of  a  ri'^ev^  as  an  oib^i 

stacle  to  an  army,  consists  only  in  the  deplh  of  the  water  ? 

A.  The  height  of  the  banks,  and  being  flanked  by  hillsj 
and  many  other  circumstances ^  may  make  a  rivier  difficult  to 
be  crossed. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  some  rivers  that  fall  from  the 
eastward  into  Hudson's  River,  that  have,  from  the  heavy 
rains  at  times,  the  beds  of  them  shaped  lij^e  troughs,  and  dome 
of  them  one  hundred  feet  deep  ? 

A.  Rivers  near  mountains  are  subjeft  to  great  torreiitt: 
there  may  be  such  beds,  but  I  don't  remCTabor  themw  The 
space  of  ground  in  question  is  170  miles :.  it  is  impossibk 
from  memory  to  draw  a  map  of  it,  or  to  give  a  deseriptioQ 
of  it.  %    - 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  you  are  asked  the  d€seript]pn't)f  a 
country  170  miles  long,  when  you  are  desired  to  reccdled  a 
feature  so  singular  as  the  last,  which  could  not  possibly  have 
missed  the  observation  of  a  military  eye  ?  '    ^  -^^-^  ^ 

A-  The  country  I  am  clesired  to  describe  is  170  tal^  ,in 
extent :  there  might  have  been  rivulets  of  different  si^.^ 
but  I  know  of  none  such  as  the  question  supposes.  ■  •   '  -^ 

Q.  Have  you  not  Ipformed  the  committee  that  a  shi)»  xiaqght 
go  from  London-bridge  within  sij^  miles  of  Albany?-  -  ^-^-* 

A.  Yes.  •-'^•-■ 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  ship  ?  \    :r2£.~: 

A.  A  three-masted  vessel,  which  often  goes  from  L(^€ft 
to  within  six  miles  of  Albany  with  goods.      •  •       •     -'''*-* 

Q.  Have  you  not  informed  the  committee  that  a."^(ft»d^ 
force  might  go  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Albany  ? '  ^ 

A.  Yes ;  and  I  have  since  inquired,  and  found tteft  Ilittr^ 
done  the  river  wrong  ;  that  they  can  get  nearer..  '='  '- 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  ship  offeree?  '•   -^■-   '* 

A.  I  mean  a  frigate  •,  any  that  draws  sev^iteen  feet  waWi'» 

Q.  How  near  can  such  a  frigate  go  ?  "      s  *' '•■ 

A.  Higher  than  I  have  spoke  of:  I  was  blapsed'lbi^  sigSng 
ahe  could  not  go  higher.  ' ' 

Q.  Who  was  you  blamed  by  ?  t  jjiiJv. 

A.  I  learn  from  gentlemen  who  have  lived,  on  tiWtt  rflrer, 
and  have  a  partiality  for  it.  •  -    '     '     '^ 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  th^t  for  a  good  ms^xy  TOSr^tSdoir 
Albany  there  are  sands  and  shoals  which  make  the  inatigaticip 
diflicult  and  precarious  ?  -  ■  -\  '  ^   ' '»   3 

•     Ai  There  are  two  that  they  call.Ovcrel^^s  ;  one  -tf  Am* 
twelve  miles^  and  the  other  six  from  Albany.  The  ASpt  i^diL 
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of  gets  over  the  first,  and  is  obliged  to  take  out  part  of  Jicr 
loading  before  she  passes  the  second. 

Q.  What  size  arc  ^Ubany  sloops  ? 
•  They  are  about  seventy  ton., 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  or  know  of  sloops  of  that  sort  being 
&cqu€3:itly  aground  in  the  river  in  the  summer  months  ? 

A.  Bad  pilotage  if  they  are.  I  have  heard  of  sloops  being 
on  shore,  and  have  .seen  them  on  shore^  but  it  has  been  from 
bad  pilotage. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  wood  upon  any  spot  of  a  country  is 
the  only  particular  that  forms  the  strength  of  that  part  i 

A.  No  :  a  country  may  be  strong  without  wood. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  country  from  Elizabeth  Town  to 
Trenton,  in  the  Jerseys,  a  strong  country? 

A.  The  terms  strong  and  weak  countries,  if  not  compared 
with  other  countries  as  a  standard,  are  vague  terms. 

Q.  The  question  is  put  to  a  military  man,  whether  that 
country  which  is  mentioned  in  the  last  question  is  not  a  Very 
strong  country  for  military  purposes  f 

A.  I  know  countries  stronger,  and  countries  tiot  so  Stlrohg  | 
I  don't  know  of  any  particular  strength  in  that  route. 

Q.  If  General  Howe  had  meditated  a  march  with  his  army 
from  Elizabeth  Town  to  Trenton,  and  never  had  seen  that 
country  himself,  but  had  sent  for  you  (as  having  been  quarter- 
master-general) to  report  to  him  the  practicability  or  im-» 
practicability  of  such  a  march,  what  would  you  have  answer-* 
ed  to.  General  Howe  in  those  circumstances,  the  rebels  being 
in  force  in  that  part  ? 

A.  I  should  have  drawn  a  sketch  of  the  country,  and  hatne 
shewn  General  Howe  where  the  strong  and  weak  parts  of  the 
country  were,  and  have  formed  a  plan  how  best  to  avoid  any 
difiiculties,  and  I  don't  remember  any  that  were  impraftica- 
blej  and  in  marching,  for  the  space  of  ground,  if  any,  as 
many  difiiculties  might  be,  met  with  in  going  to  Sussex. 

Q.Did  yoq  thinli^  that  some  little  time  before  the  rebel- 
lion, a  little  discretion,  or  a  grain  of  prudence  in  the  British 
councils  would  not  have  prevented  that  rebellion  ? 

A.  A  military  man  is  not  competent  to  judge  of  the«no^ 
tives  of  the  King's  councils. 
.  Question  repeated. 

A.  i  can't  accuse  the  KiagV  cp^t3c^s  with  the  want  of .  ai 

grain  of  prudence  :  I  have  always  been  tajught  to  think  Mth 

more  respeA  of  ^  the  King's  couAcils  tkw  tQ  ^^ea^kiofv  ^(?n  in 

fju^terme.  ..•  ;  ■  /  ■  . .;  .-  ;  *:  ;.•,.  .    -i. 

Q.  Did  vou  never  hold  that  language  yoursdf? 

Y  2  ^    ^  ^  ^^  I 
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A.  I  hope  not :  if  I  did,  I  did  very  wrong. 

Q^  Did  you  hold  that  language  at  home  or  abroad  ?  ^ 

A.  I  never  said  I  held  such  language. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hold  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  my  words  have  been  discreet  on 
every  occasion  :  if  they  have  not  been  so,  I  don^t  come  here 
to  confess  it. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  force  employed  in  1776  tras 
adequate  to  the  objedl  of  the  war  :  what  do  you  conceive 
were  the  objefts  of  the  war  ?     ■ 

A.  The  objeft  of  the  war  was  to  enable  the  loyal  siibjefis 
of  America  to  get  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  reb^s,  and  to 
let  the  country  follow  its  inclination,  by  returning  to  the 
King's  government. 

Q.  Were  these  objects  attained  ? 

A.  I  am  sorry  they  were  not.  ■  ' 

Q.  Whose  fault  was  it  that  they  were  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that.  ^' 

Q.  Was  nobody  to  blame  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  that  neither. 

Q.  Who  was  to  blame  ? 
•  A.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  :  it  may  be  known  from  a  history 
of  the  war,  and  the  politics  of  the  country  5  folios  have  been 
written  on  that  subjedt. 

Q^  Was  it  Sir  William  Howe's  fault  ? 

A.  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  say  that  I  believe 'that 
General  Howe  never  took  a  measure  he  did  not  think  for  the 
best :  as  often  as  I  did  not  think  it  such,  I  distrusted  my'  own 
judgment,  and  believed  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  ttiottves 
that  led  him  to  take  any  measure  that  I  did  not  approve>Of ; 
but  no  man's  conduct  can  be  blamed  or  praised  by  me  by  the 
lump :  as  far  as  my  small  capacity  extends,  I  am  rewy  to 
praise  or  blame  any  part  of  his  condudl.  "       ■   - 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Sir  William  Howe  ever  omitted!  an 
opportunity,  all  circumstances  considered,  of  bringing  vthe 
toemy  to  an  a^ion  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  the  answer  I  have  given  is  an  answer  to 
every  general  question  of  that  kiiid  ;  I  can  only  aiiswet  any 
particular  faft.  '' 

Q.  Was  you  in  any  one  offensive  operation  of  the  "Wafi 
except  that  on  Long  Island  and  York  Island  ? 
'"  A.I  believe  not. 
'    Question  repeated.  •     -•] 

A^  I  don't  remember  I  was  in  any  other :  but  at  die  same 
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time  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  never  omitted  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  in  any  other. 

.  Q.  Can  you  give  tlie  committee  any  information  respeAing 
the  action  of  the  White  Plains. 
A.  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  reason  assigned  for  Sir  William 
Howe's  not  being  able  to  pursue  the  rebels  ? 

A.  I  would  not  trouble  the  committee  with  idle  talk  5  I 
can  say  nothing  that  would  give  the  committee  information 
on  that  subjeA. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  force,  sent  out  in  1776,  was  ade- 
quate to  the  subduing  the  Americans  ? 

A.  I  never  had  an  idea  of  subduing  the  Americans ;  I 
meant  to  assist  the  good  Americans  to  subdue  the  bad  ones. 

Q.^Did  you  think  it  adequate  to  the  enabling  the  good 
Americans  to  subdue  the  bad  ones  ? 

A.  Yes :  I  think  the  force  we  had,  with  persuasions  and 
other  advantages  we  had  to  make  use  of,  was  adequate  to  th© 
subduing  the  rebellion. 

Q.  Did  not  you  return  to  this  country  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1777? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  the  observations  you  made  on 
the  errors  of  the  campaign  1776,  to  the  ministry  at  home  ? 
.  A.  I  don't  remember  I  had  any  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  a  minister  above  ajti  hour  in  all  my  life.  I  had  not  the 
honour  of  being  allowed  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  campaigh 
with  them. 

Q.  Is  the  committee  then  to  understand  from  you,  that 
the  ministers  never  consulted  an  officer  of  your  rank,  who 
had  been  twenty-four  years  in  that  country,  quarter-masteri- 
general,  and  as  general  officer,  to  get  your  opinion  of  the  best 
method  of  carrying  on  the  war  ? 

A.  I  related  to  the  committee  yesterday  the  greatest  part  of 
the  conversation  I  had  with  the  minister  5  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  lodging  every  power  with  the  commander  in  chief 
to  form  his  own  plans,  and  take  advantages  of  circumstances, 
was  the  best  method  of  having  a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  dis- 
taiwe.  ,  They  trusted  so  much  to  General  Howe's  experience, 
that  they  heeded  no  advice  from  me^ 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  force  in  America,  for  1777,  was 
adequate  to  the  subduing  the  rebellion  ? 
,,    A-/rjut  is  according  to  the  plan  that  might  be  adopted  ; 
It  certainly  was  equal  to  some  plan.   'Our  army  was  equal 
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to  beat  any  rebel  army,  and  the  choice  of  situati6n  dippcbded 
onus. 

Q.  Co  you  imagine,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  country^ 
that  the  war  was  lS:ely  to  be  a  war  of  battles,  and  not  a  war 
of  posts  i 

A.  Even  that  depends  on  the  way  we  direfted  our  eouise. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  the  force  in  America,  in  1778,  was 
lldequate  to  the  subduing  the  rebellion  ? 

A.  Some  circumstances  occurred  in  that  year,  such  as  the 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  which  prevented  that  army  from 
carrying  on  so  many  offensive  operations  as  otherwise  We 
might  have  done  ? 

Q^  Do  you  imagine  the  iForce  for  North  America  for  1 779, 
is  adequate  for  the  subduing  the  rebellion  ? 

A.  I  hope  it  will  prove  so  j  but  the  subduing  the  rebdtbn 
depends  more  on  our  management  than  our  force. 

Qj.  Have  you  seen  the  application  of  Sir  William  lio^e, 
for  a  large  reinforcement,  in  order  to  enable  him  to'  ^(mf  aa 
end  to  the  war  ? 

A.  I  have  read  the  letter ;  it  is  before  the  commfeteti  , 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  General  Clinton  has  asked  for  a 
less  reinforcement  ?  *      ' 

A.  I  have  heard  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  desired  a  reififosfce* 
ment,  but  what  they  are  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  infbrm  the  committee  of  any  prospefl  ^^ti'i^ee 
pran  end  to  this  war  ? 

A-  1  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  say  that  I  see  where  it  urilj 
end  5  but  I  hope  it  will  end  successfully  5 1  hope  we  rxaxf  gain 
the  people,  by  letting  them  know  tnat  we  dont  ibean  to 
Jprsake  them  5  that  we  are  their  friends,  and  consider  ti'g*eat 
part  of  them  as  ours  j  that  would  be  an  agreeable  w:ay  ^  end- 
ing the  rebellions  to  end  it  by  conquest,  and  tO  keep  that 
^untiT  by  arms  only,  would  be  burdensome,        .      • 

Q^  Jbo  you  know  of  any  measures,  or  the  employnieiA  of 
any  men,  as  fit  and  proper  to  bring  this  war  to  a  coiiiplu* 

A.  The  people  who  have  the  disposal  of  thefte  offitcsi  are 
cuich  better  judges  than  I  am  of  their  merits ;  it  cettlunly 
WouW  be  better  if  we  could  have  the  service  of  old  offi* 
cers,  who  have  been  lohg  in  that  country,  and  kno^  the 
face  of  it. 

p  Sir  William  Howe,  Q.  Do  you  know  what  iiiHnber  of 
toiej:es  of  caiinon  were  taken;  oil  the  cnem/s  evatuatjng  the 
lilies  at  Brooklyn  ? 

A,  J  really  don't  remembeft 
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Q,  To  your  knowledge,  was  the  attention  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  to  distinguish  and  promote  the  meritorious  oiE- 
<:crs  of  the  British  army,  extended  equally  to  those  of  every 
.description  ? 

A.  I  believe  Sir  William  Howe  promoted  the  officers  he 
thought  best  of. 

Q.  Were  not  some  inhabitants  armed  on  Long  Island  and 
in  Chester  county,  that  were  not  inlisted  in  the  provincial 
corps  ? 

A.  I  believe  so  ;  I  think  arms  were  given  out  to  them  at 
desire- 

Q.  Had  we  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  few  inhabitants 
we  found  in  their  habitations  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
(Staten  Island  excepted),  are  you  of  opinion  they  would  have 
been  used  for  the  King's  service  ? 

A.  Arms  given  without  distindHon  might  have  been  made 
an  ill  use  of  9  there  might  have  been  many  people  thctt  that 
would  have  made  an  ill  use  of  arms  j  I  mean  throughout  the 
whole  country  that  we  passed  through. 

Q.  You  have  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  plundering  ; 
will  you  ascertain  where  and  when  ? 

A.  The  places  where  I  first  saw  the  effeft  of  it  was  on 
Long  Island  ;  the  next  on  New  York  Island. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  great  deal  of  plundering  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  ? 

A.  It  has  been -observed  that  these  are  the  only  two  places 
in  which  I  accompanied  the  army ;  I  have  heard  that  ih  other 
places  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  plunder  committed. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  degree  of  plunder,  withiii  ybur 
own  knowledge,^  on  Long  Island  and  York  Island  ? 

A.  When  I  landed  first,  I  found  in  all  the  farms  the  poul- 
try, cows,  and  farm  stocked;  when  I  passed  some  time 
afterwards,  I  found  nothing  alive ;  these  were  some  reaitons 
that  appeared  publicly  to  me  ;  I  saw  some  men  hanged,  by  Sir 
William  Howe's  orders,  for  plundering ;  and  I  have  heard, 
that  after  Mr.  Washington  took  the  Hessians  at  Trentohj  he 
restored  to  the  inhabitants  twenty-one  waggon  loads  of  plun- 
der he  had  found  among  their  baggage. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  orders  from  the  convdition 
of  New  York  for  the  inhabitants  to  drive  off  their  cattidr'and 
stock?  -  ^^■ 

A.  I  h^ve  seen  such  a  publication.  .        =--'- 

Q.  i)id  not  Sir  William  Howe  give  r^e^ftied  oilers  to  pre- 
vent plundering  ?  .      .      .   .  , 

A.  I  have  said  so. 

Y4  Q.O<^ 
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Q.  Do  you  know,  or  ever  hear,  tliat  die  Htasi^as .  fmpps 
were  encouraged  to  go  to  America  by  the  liopes'  e£  \phta' 
(ier?  .-:]-- 

A.  I  have  heard  say,  that  the  Hessians,  before  they-leent 
pway,  were  told  that  they  were  going  to  a  country  wb^e 
they  would  have  great  plunder ;  but  I  don't  say  that  any 
Hessian  officer  ever  made  use  of  expressions  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Hessians  looked  on  Ankerica 
as  an  enemy's  country. 

A«  I  believe  so:  the  Hessians  were  ignorant  of  the  ptoplc ; 
when  they  saw  these  people  in  arms,  it  was  natural  for  them^ 
who  did  not  know  the  people,  to  think  they  were  enemies ; 
people  better  informed  too  much  adopted  the  notion.    ■ 

Q.  From  your  experience  of  war  in  Europe,  did  you  ob- 
serve, that  there  was  more  plundering  in  America  than  there 
would  have  been  by  an  army  in  an  enemy's  country  in  Eo* 
rqpe?  ^     ' 

A.  The  praftice  of  armies  in  Europe,  is  very,  diflfereiit  ^ 
some  people  in  Europe  would  not  let  their  army  pliindlier, 
ev^n  in  an  enemy's  country. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  Sir  William  Howe  took  cttry 
proper  means  to  prevent  plundering  in  his  power?        ' 

.  A.  I  dare  say,  by  Sir  William  Howe's  orders,  and  by' wk|t 
.  I  jfa;now  of  them,  he  wished  to  prevent  it;  and,  I  dare  sayi  lie" 
took  the  means  that  occurred  to  him  to  do  it.     .  ^ 

Q,  \  Qu  have  said,  "  A  number  of  officers  lately  come  ' 
into  the  country,  and  who  entertained  a  notion  that  An^e- 
ricahs  were  enemies,  perhaps  did  not  take  enough  of  cate  to 
prevent  soldiers  from  gratifying  themselves  at  the  expence  ttf 
the  people,  so  that  plundering  Was  very  frequent :"— ydii  if^ 
thercifore  explain  what  officers  you  meant,  and  what  paitioa- 
lar  fafts  you  alluded  to  ? 

/.A*  I  had  been  asked  if  I  stopped  plundering ;  I  answered^ 
^*  Yes"  :  in  order  to  account  for  that  not  happening  ih  every  ' 
othei"  brigade,  I  said,  that  the  officers,  who  had  lately  eozte 
into  the  country,  had  not  the  same  sense  that  I  had  of  the 
rnfa^ks  and  dispositions  of  the  people ;  and  that  it  was  fr<tih 
this  want  that  the  commander  in  chiefs  orders  were*  not 
carried  into  execution  in  every  other  brigade ;  the  refledtibn 
y^%&  ^ener^  and  did  not  allude  to  any  particular  faft. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  instance  where  the  or- 
ders you  allude  to  were  disobeyed  ?. 

Ar  Asofteip^s  plunder  was  comnutted  the  order  was  dis- 
pbcycd, 

Questioii 


) 
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Question  repeated.    .  . 

Ai.I  dotft  kaow  any  other  answer  I  can  give  5  I  should 
wish  to  satisfy  every  question  that  is  apked ;  I  don't  know 
how  to  satisfy  it  more. 

Qi  From  the  evidence  you  have'before  given,  can  you  say 
that  any  officers  did  not  do  their  duty,  in  preventing  plun- 
dering, agreeably  to  the  general's  orders? 

A.  I  have  no  particular  accusation  against  any  officer. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  in  your  OTvn  briorade,  after  your- 
orders  had  been  read  to  the  soldiers,  there  was  no  more  plun- 
dering by  the  soldiers  of  that  brigade  5  how  long  did  you 
command  that  brigade  after  the  time  you  speak  of  ? 

A.  Till  the  16th  of  September,  when  I  went  to  the  com- 
mand at  New- York. 

Q.  Did  Sir  William  Howe  ever  omit  any  proper  encou- 
ragement for  the  raising  the  provincial  corps  ? 

A.  I  have  not  said  so  5  and  I  am  glad  to  say  now,  that  Sir 
William  Howe  took  a  great  deal  of  pains'  to  raise  them. 

Q.  Would  hot  the  militia  colonels  commanding  our  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, have  been,  in  your  opinion,  a  detriment  to 
the  King's  service  ? 

A.  In  many  instances  it  would  have  been   a  hardship  oii  ; 
the  military  officer,  and,  probably,  given  an  improper  com- 
mand to  the  Provincial ;  but  how  far  these  particular  cases 
balanced  the  general  policy  of  engaging  the  best  Provincials 
to  enter  into  our  service,  I  don't  take  on  me  to  determine^ 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  best  Provincials  ? 

At  I  mean  the  principal  and  most  important  inhabltsQits 
oftlie  country.  '      - 

Q.  Do  you  mean  for  officers  or  soldiers  ? 

A.  I  must  mean  officers  ;  the  soldiers  would  not  luve  been 
affedled  by  the  officers  rank. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  gentlemen  of  that  descripticm 
express  themselves  to  that  purpose  ? 

A.  I  have  already  said,  I  never  heard  a  provincial  officer 
complain. 

Q.  I  mean  gentlemen  of  consequence  in  the  country  not' 
admitted  into  the  provincial  corps  iii  our  service  ? 

A.  No;  I  heard  no  complaint  on  the subjeft. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Sir  William  Howe  had  power 
of  granting  half-pay  to  the  officers  of  the  provincial  Corps  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  had  not ;  I  never  heard  he  had. 

Q.  Can  .you  speak,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  as  to 
the  number  of  men  raised  by  the  rebels  in  1777  ? 

A.  When 
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A.  When  I  have  questioned  people  on  that  wiBjeft/'- 1  did 
mot  enter  into  the  detail  of  their  particular  corps';  biit  -I  lUwc 
<^en  heard,  from  the  people  I  could  leam  the  best  fi%»oky'tbat} 
as  I  hare  said,  they  did  not  get  one  half.  .'  *  . 

Q.  Will  you  inform  the  committee  -  what  yoH^nea&by 
lialf? 

A.  Half  of  the  number  that  they  voted. 
Q.  You  don't  know  the  number  they  really  got. 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  have,  said,  that  we  have  had  5^,815  men  jxi  North 
America,  and  of  those,  that  Sir  William  Howe  had  tmder 
his  command  40,874  :  you  will  give  the  particulars  of  those 
40,874,  and  from  whence  you  got  those  numbers  ? 
A.  I  took  them  from  the  general  returns. 
Q.  Signed  by  whom  ?  " 

A.  1  employed  people  to  extraft  them ;  I  did  not  dd^  it 
Inyself :  I  fancy  they  are  signed  by  the  commander  in  chief. 
.  Q*  How  long  have  you  been  in  possession  g£  those  num- 
bers? 

A.  Some  of  them  were  returns  lying  by  me:  some  of 
them  I  have  had  on  a  supposition  that  I  should  be  examined 
about  them  in  this  house,  that  were  put  into  my  hands  for 
the  purpose.  {Withdrew, 

Called  in  again* 
I  wished  to  be  able  to  give  this  house  ex  aft  information. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  questions  might  be  asked  me  about 
numbers  :    frcm  my  own  papers,  and  from  returns  af  the 
public  offices,  I  extrafted  the  few  papers  in  my  hand. 

Q.  From  what  offices  did  you  receive  the  returns  from 
whence  you  have  given  the  extrafts,  and  when  did  you  a^ly 
for  them  ? 

A-  I  applied  since  I  knew  I  was  to  be  called  to  thisbar :  1 
applied  wherever  I  thought  I  could  find  the  paper  I  want^: 
I  asked  for  it  at  all  the  offices ;  none  of  them  refused  mc :  1 
W2S  principally  obliged  to  the  clerks  of  the  war-office, 

Q.  Explain  what  )ou  mean  by  the  number  of  troops 
being  29,478  fit  for  duty  ?  how  this  difference  arises  between 
that  number  and  40^874  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Howe  in  1777  ? 

A.  M'he  40,  874  was  form^ed  in  this  manner : 

At  New- York         -         •  87512 

Halifax         -     •    -         -         -         1768 
Florida         -         -         -         -         1594 


Total  40,874 

These 
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These  w«tt  the  totak,  including  ftick^    The  returtis  mak^ 
ing  the  number  pnder  Sir  WiUiam  Howe's  command  29,478 
k  formed  from  thoic  fit  for  duty  ovly^  and  it  did  not  contain 
•Halifex  nor  Florida. 
'   Q.  Do  you  include  the  Provinciak  ii«  that  number  ? 

A.  The  returns  do  not  make  that  distindtion  ^  but  I  appre* 
hend  it  does. 

Q.  Mention  the  time  in  1777  i 

A.  I  have  had  this  return  in  my  possession  a  good  while  % 
it  is  the  first  of  August  1777. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  the  iOfil^j  include  the  absent  out  of  Ame- 
rica? 

A.  No.  I  fancy  it  is  a  return  of  what  were  in  America. 

Q.  In  the  distribution  of  the  numbers  in  1777  of  1 5,8349 
under  Sir  William  Howe's  immediate  command  fit  for  duty, 
do  you  include  all  the  officers,  nQn-commissioned  ofiicers  and 
dnunmers? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  then  the  number  of  rank  and  file  under 
Sir  vV^illiam  Howe's  immediate  command  i 

A.  Yes;   15,834. 
.    Q.  WaB  you  in  America  on  the  1st  of  August  1777  ? 

A.  No ;  but  the  major  of  brigade,  from  whom  I  had  tht 
return,  was. 

Q,  How  do  you  make  out  the  number  of  40,874,  having 
.stated  15,8S4  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  William 
Howe,  10,189  under  General  Clinton,  3455  at  Rhode  Island* 
1760  at  Halifax,  1594  at  Florida  ? 

A.  The  one  return  includes  all  the  sick.  The  return  I 
mentioned  of  Sir  William  Howe's  includes  only  those  in  the 
field  then :  the  returns  are  of  different  periods.  A  very  sen* 
iibte  observer,  about  the  number  of  armies,  says,  a  campaign 
generally  destroys  one-third  of  them. 

Q.  Did  not  you  state  this  to  be  the  return  on  the  1st  of 
August. 1777? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  do  you  mean  to  state  8042  men  to  be  the  num-« 
ijet  of  sick  and  absent  j  or  how  do  you  state  the  distribution 
of  that  number  on  the  1st  of  August  1777  ? 

A.  The  return  of  Sir  William  Howe's,  as  given  in  by 
me — one  is  the  return  of  the  effedlives,  and  the  other  is  this 
fttum  of  aU  the  men  that  were  then  in  pay  in  America. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  number  of  8042  were  sick'  at  any 
Me  tuDfiie  in  the  Ajncrican  war,  or  half  of  them  ? 

A.  Tnerc 
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A.  There  were  sick — ^prisoners  with  the  rebels — :I  have 
cxtraAed  mine  from  the  general|  return^  which  amounts,  to 
40,874  'y  the  other  is  from  the  return  of  the  major  of  brig^^ 
of  men  fit  for  duty. 

Q.  Whether  what  you  have  told  the  <:ommittee,  respe^^ing. 
these  returns,  is  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  only  information 
received  from  other  people,  or  from  office  ?        -...''.■ 

A.  They  are  from  returns,  either  in  my  own  possessiQiT  or 
from  office. 

Q,  Do  you  speak  this  from  your  own  knowledge  ? 

A.  It  is  from  the  rctiuns  I  took  them.  , 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  any  individual,  from  his  own  perr 
sonal  knowledge,  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  aAual  xmmbers 
of  an  army  ?  -     ^ 

A.  It  is  not  for  me.  Caesar  might  have  been  s^e  to  pall 
over  his  own  army. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  viftualling  returns  of  the  ^nny  ip 

1777?  .    .  .  ■■  ■;;.;;./ 

•■  A»  I  never  examined  them.  I  have  seen  them, but  never 
examined  them  with  the  attention  proper  to  give  eyidtnct^ 
Brom* 

Q.'  Did  you  ever  hear  that  in  August  1777,  thiqre,,3i^e^ 
4(^000  men  vi^alled,  exclusive  of  the  followers' of  the 
atrmy?  ,.•... 

A.  I  really  can't  say  from  my  own  knowledge ;  biit,'if  T 
was  to  speak  from  my  own  belief,  the  vi£hialling  retu^$  jij^ 
America  would  surpass  that  number,  in  that  part  of  Aipe* 
rica  where  the  troops  were  under  Sir  William  Howe's  comr 
mand.  .t.  ■ 

Q.  You  have  said  that  force  was  equal  to  the  objeft.oif 
the  war  at  that  time,  and  the  reason  given  was,,  that  it  cdcjid 
beat  any  force  the  rebels  could  produce  against  it }.  ha4  79)^ 
any  other  reason  to  give  for  that  assertion  ? 
.A.I  have  given  no  other  reason.  If  I  knew  fhe  aim  of 
the  question,  I  would  endeavour  to  answer  it  in  any  omSr 
manner.  I  have  already  engrossed  too  much  of  the'^hpose'llj 
time"  by  giving  them  my  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  sttl^' 
duing  the  rebellion.  With  a  force  equal  to  beat  any.thc.r^, 
bels  could  bring  against  it,  with  the  other  advantages  I  h^^vp 
Bamed,.  and  many  I  have  not  named,  I  thin^  the  wree  yie^' 

.,Q..What  were  those  advantages  which  you  havei'^^ 
named-         ~ 
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A.  One  great  one  was  a  fleet,  ready  to  transport  us  to 
such  scenes  of  a£tion  as  we  chose,  with  more  union  and 
promptitude  than  the  enemy  could  travel ;  magazines  at  our 
command ;  every  thing  necessary  that  this  country  could  af- 
ford as  well  as  if  we  had  been  near  our  magazines  :  these  are 
among  the  nmnber  of  advantages :  I  need  not  trouble  the 
house  with  any  more. 

Q.  What  force  could  the  rebels  at  any  time  bring  agsunst 
us,  in  the  distrift  where  Sir  William  Howe  commanded  ? 

A.  I  never  heard,  from  good  authority,  of  a  rebel  army 
that  exceeded  16,030  men  collefted  in  one  place. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  16,000  rank  and  file  ? 
A.  I  fancy  they  include  officers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Sir  William  Howe  had,  at  apy 
one  time,  in  force,  an  army  consisting  of  a  larger  numbo: 
than  16,000  men  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  apprehend  so.  When  Sir  William  Howe  left 
Jersey  'he  brought  over  17,045  men ;  the  armies  at  New 
York  were  then  all  at  his  disposal,  and  within  his  reach. 
From  the  returns  I  have  shewn,  these  appeared  to  be  10,189. 
I  will  explain  how  that  difference  arises;  the  15,000  is  the 
number  that  embarked  with  Sir  William  Howe  j  of.  the 
17,000  thait  came  from  Jersey,  he  left  part  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton ;  so  that,  correctly  speaking,  both  these  armies  could 
be  but  25,000  men. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  Sir  William  Howe  had  17,000 
men  in  the  Jerseys  ? 

A.  Besides  the  men  that  embarked  with  him,  included  in 
the  15,000,  he  had  in  Jersey  some  other  corps,  which  he 
left  with  General  Clinton :  he  had  likewise  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  which  are  not  included  in  the  return. 

Q.  Were  there  no  troops  taken  from  New  York  to  em- 
bark for  the  southern  expedition  ? 

A.  All  I  can  say  about  the  exaftness  of  the  number  of 
17,000  is  this :  I  wanted  to  send  home  an  exaft  account  to  a 
gentleman  in  this  house :  I  got  Major  Smith,  a  major  of 
brigade,  and  Major  Wemys,  a  very  exaft  and  intelligent 
officer }  and  it  was  with  their  assistance,  and  from  the  in- 
formation, that  I  made  that  return ;  it  is  a  good  while  agOj 
and  I  can't  be  exafl  in  the  particulars. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  17,000  you  speak  of  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  Jerseys  ? 

A.  I  was  not  then  in  the  country,  and  can^t  answer  that 
' .         '  exaftly : 
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exaAly :  that  was  the  number^  I  believe,  that  cstxfie  im  Stsken 
Island ;  that  number  includes  commissioned  and  iMtk^Cttin^ 
missioned  officers.  i 

Q.  How  could  you,  in  1777,  have  disposed  of  Sir  WSliailft 
Howe's  force  fvjr  the  possession  of  the  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  In  order  to  get  possession  of  Hudson's  River,  I  wosU. 
have  embarked  (after  being  in  possession  of  the  higMandi>) 
the  army  and  gone  up  the  Hudson's  River  ^  New  x  ork^  in 
that  situation,  would  have  been  secure,  and  a  part  of  th0 
force  left  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  then  have  been  at 
liberty  to  threaten  an  invasion  along  the  coast  of  New  E^-» 
land.  I  apprehend  those  two  moves  would  have  MUdered 
Mr.  Burgoyne  secure,  and  have  saved  his  army;,  aUd  t  juDc«* 
tion'with  Mr.  Burgoyne  would  then  have  given  us  pMsessum 
of  all  the  advantages  that  the  North  River  aSbrda. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  force  of  the  rebel  army  ^  that  time 
in  the  Jerseys,  and  in  the  province  of  New  York?      ' 

A.  I  have  heard  Mr..  Washington's  force  was  dgbt^  tiiat; 
er  ten  thousand  men.  The  troops  that  formed  the  arflayvrhich . 
Mr.  Gates  took  possession  of  at  that  period  were  STOO.     •  — ^ 

Q.  \A^  here  was  the  force  of  General  Washingtoapotttdd^- . 
that  time  ? 

A.  When  General  Howe  left  Jersey,  it  was  in  his  sMog 
camp  near  Morris-Town. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  corps  of  rebels  General  SuHivwl 
had  with  him  at  that  time  ?  -• 

A.  There  was  a  rebel  army  somewhere  on  Ae  North 
River ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  commanded  by  SuUittti^ 
I  could  not  be  exa^  in  that.  '      •  '    j  ■  -  • 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  force  General  Putnam  had  ill  the 
highlands  at  that  time  ?  •  - ' 

"  A.'  I  understood  that  Putnam,  after  Sir  WilHam  Hfowc 
sailed  to  the  southward,made  a  detachment  to  General  GotOB^ 
army/  I  have  heard  he  had  but  a  few  after  it;  and  &ai&^e. 
detachment  he  made  was  two  brigades.  *       •-' 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  the  force  of  the  three  Gdrpt 
named,  exclusive  of  that  under  General  Gates  ?  . >' 

A.  Not  with  any  sort  of  exadhiess.  --^ 

Qi  "Qm  yoii,  under  those  circumstances,  be  a  jndgtt  oi4ixt 
defence  the  enemy  could  have  made  in  the  highlands=?  '  ^  '" 

A.  I  have  supposed  the  highlands  in  6ur  possession^  I 
would  not  have  embarked  the  army  to  go  to  Alfeahy  irilik 
the  rebels  were  in  possession  of  the  highlands*  :  :i-:?.: 

8  Q*  Tben 
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.  CLThen  ypu  have  no  opinion  to  give  of  the  difficultj  of 
getting  possession  of  the  highlands  ? 

A.  The  highlands  being  taken  afterwards,  may  give  ns 
aOr  ideft  (^  tl^  force  that  was  necessary  to  take  them  at  that 
time;  we  know  what  force  took  those  posts  afterwards.  Had 
General  Howe's  plan  been  fixed  to  go  up  the  North  River^ 
he  probably  would  have  made  himself  master  of  these  posts 
earlier  in  the  season,  when  they  were  weaker. 

Q.  What  force  had  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  him  whm  he 
took  possession  of  those  posts  ? 

A.  I  can't  be  particulari  but  I  dare  say  between  two*  and 
three  thousand  men* 

Q.i  Wiiat  force  had  the  enemy  opposed  to  him  ? 
.    A*  Th^y  had  jiot  many  hundred  men ;  three  oip  four  hun- 
dred perhaps  5  but  their  fort^  were  fully  manned. 
...iQ:' Suppose  the  rebel  army  had  consisted  of  15,000  men 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  would  the  possession  of 
the  highlands  have  been  readUy  accomplished  ? 
;. ;  A-  I  have  said,  that  if  General  Howe's  plan  had  been  fix- 
ed to  go  up  the  North  River,  I  suppose  those  posts  would 
havjci  b^n  taken  earlier  in  the  spring,  when  they  were  much 
weaker  than  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  them. 
"..:Qi :  What  do  you  mean  by  much  weaker  i 

A.  I  mean  less  JFortified. 
•;.<^Dq. you  know:  whether  Fort  Montgomery  had  a  ditch 
to  it  ? 

.-.:  A.  .When  our  people  stormed  it  they  found  a  difficulty  of 
g^t-ii^ig  through  the  abbatis  *,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  diffi- 
culty of  getting  into  the  fort  when  they  came  near  it. 
.   Q.  Do  yoi^  know  when  that  abbatis  was  placed  roi^nd  the 
fprt?. 

A*  Some  of  the  officers  there  told  me  they  found  it  very 
fresh. 

Q^  Do  you  know  whether  the  fort  was  in  d  strong  condi- 
tion of  defence  early  in  the  spring  or  not  ? 
^  A«  If  any,- it  was  a  good  deal  improved  since  the  spring. 

Q^  What  distance  is  Fort  Montgomery  from  New  York  ? 

A.  Fortyseven  or  forty-eight  mUes. 

Q.  Is  there  a, great  d^  of  snow  in  the  highlands  in  the 
winter  and  spring  ? 

.ifi*i%;^ft^  any  diflference  of  climate,  with  respeft  tP 
heaGK,  in  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  JPwnsylyajpi^?  .,- 
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A.  I  imagine  New  ^  ork  i$  the  healthiest }  PhiladdphU 

people  don't  admit  it  so.  '  ..' 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  letter  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  your  evidence,  to  be  sent  by  you  to  a  menlher  of 
this  house,  respecting  the  expedition  to  the  southtnuxl  ?  ' 

A.  I  can't  particularly  say  the  day.  I  wrote  sooii  aficf  I  itt^ 
rived  at  New  i  ork,  and  before  I  knew  the  misfortune  that 
had  happened  to  General  Burgoyne's  army, 

.  Q.  When  did  you  arrive  at  New  >  xyrk  ? 

A.  I  think  about  the  25th  of  September. 

Q.  Did  you  write  that  letter  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
went  up  the  river  ? 

A.  About  the  time  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  went  np  the 
river  5  I  was  takien  ill  soon  after  he  went  up,  and  could  not 
write ;  so  that  it  must  be  before  he  went  up. 

Q^  Are  you  certain  that  you  gave  no  account  in  that  letter 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  expedition  up  the  river  ? 

A.  If  I  did  I  must  have  got  somebody  else  to  write  the  let- 
ter ;  I  could  not  write  it  myself. 

Q.  Had  you  then  heard  of  the  jiftion  that  passed  on  the 
19th  of  September  between  General  Burgoyne  and  the  rebel 
army  ?  \ 

A.  Yes;  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  letter,  we  had  no  nn?- 
favourable  accounts  fiom  General  Burgoyne. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then,  that  that  aftion  was  favourable  to 
General  Burgoyne  towards  his  arriving  at  Albany  ? 

A.  The  only  letter  I  know  of  from  General  Burgoyne  va» 
one  giving  an  account  of  the  rebels  having  quitted  the  fields 
and  having  left  some  hundreds  of  their  men  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  conclusion  I  drew  was  not  from  any  misfortune 
that  happened  to  Mr.  Burgoyne,  but  from  the  situation  his 
*  army  was  in. 

Q.  In  what  rdation  of  situation  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  The  communication  with  his  posts  being  cut  oflT,  the 
rebels  being  round  him,  and  encrcasing  eveiy  day. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  think  General  Burgoyne  got  anyad« 
vantage  "by  his  Vidtory  towards  his  getting  to  Albany  ? 
.  A.  I  did  not  think  such  an  advantage,  as  was  described  ia 
the  letter  1  saw,  secured  him  a  way  to  Albany. 

Q.  Do  you  conceive  that  a  movement  to  Albany  by  Sir 
William  Howe  would  have  had  any  effedl  to  diminish  the  ro*. 
bel  force  that  was  opposed  to  the  progress  of  his  M^jiesty'a 
arms  in  that  province  ?  •      •     •   .    • 

Aj^  Two  such  moves  as  I  have  described,^  going  up  the 

North 
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North  River,  and  making  detacliments  to  appear  oil  the  coast 
of  New  England,  would  have  prevented  the  growth  of  the 
rebel  army. 

Qj  What  force  would  have  been  adequate  to  that  diver* 
sion  on  the  coast  of  New  England  ^ 

A.  The  greater  the  force,  the  more  serious  the  diversion 
would  have  appeared :  but  even  any  appearance  on  the  coast 
would  have  kept  at  home  a  great  number  of  the  New  Eng- 
land militia. 

Qj  What  force  do  you  think  taken  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton's command  would  have  been  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  thousand  men. 

Q^  If  you  had  had  .the  command  of  two  or  three  thousand 
men  on  that  service,  would  you  have  landed  with  that  force 
in  any  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  New  England  ? 

A.  I  would  have  made  landing  where  1  could,  and  have 
embarked  again.  A  landing  and  not  a  possession  would 
have  been  my  aim4 

Qj  Wherever  you  had  landed,  do  you  think  the  rebels 
would  not  have  had  a  superior  force  to  have  opposed  to 
yours  ? 

A,  In  time  they  Would.  When  an  invasion  appears^  peo- 
ple always  suppose  a  great  force.  Before  that  error  was  cor- 
rected, I  should  have  got  on  board  again. 

Qi  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  expedition  to  Danbury  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Qj  Do  you  know  the  opposition  that  that  corps  met  with 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  They  marched  far  into  the  country.  They  had  an  ob* 
ject  of  destroying  the  magazines  in  a  populous  country,  and 
were  nearly  cut  oflF  in  their  retreat. 

Qj  Is  that  country  more  populous  than  other  parts  of 
New  England  ? 

A.  Connecticut  ii  much  more  populous  than  other  parts 
of  New  England  ? 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  haVe  landed  oil  the  coast  of  Con- 
necticut at  all  ? 

A*  I  should  have  landed  only  where  I  could  have  landed 
with  safety,  and  perhaps  the  coast  of  CQnnecticut  was  the 
least  so. 

Qj  What  sea  force  would  yoii  think  necessary  on  such  an 
occasion  ^ 

A.  I  should  only  have  wished  for  as  much  as  would  have 
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protected  me  from  tlic  rebel  privateers^  and  would  have  fur- 
nished me  with  boats  to  land  with. 

Q.  What  number  of  boats  would  have  been  requisite  for 
such  an  occasion  -' 

A.  Besides  the  ships  boats  and  long  boats,  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  about  sixteen  or  twenty  of  our  flat- 
bottomed  boats. 

Qj  Do  you  know  what  lengthof  time  the  troops  that  went 
on  the  Danbury  expedition  were  on  shore  ? 
.  A.  I  fancy  three  or  four  days. 

Qj  Whether,  after  having  once  landed  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  and  that  your  force  and  intention  of  re-em- 
barking  again  without  prosecuting  any  advantages  should  be 
known,  what  effect  your  longer  stay  on  the  coast  would  be 
likely  to  produce,  by  way  of  creating  a  diversion  to  the  ene» 
my's  force  ^ 

A.  The  appearance  of  a  fleet  creates  an  alarm  in  places 
where  it  appears  off;  a  preparation  to  land  gives  the  alarm 
there  ;  every  movement  the  fleet  makes  gives  a  new  alarm 
to  a  fresh  place*  A  landing,  where  you  run  no  risk,  realizes 
the  imagination,  by  passing  along  the  coasts  The  fear  na- 
tural to  the  human  mind,  that  every  great  mischief  will  fail 
upon  yourself,  would  have  operated  on  the  different  villages, 
and  called  the  militia  back  to  their  defence. 

Qj  Do  you  esteem  every  part  of  the  country  equally  as- 
sailable in  that  manner  ? 

A.  It  is  not  all  equally  difficult.  Where  the  people  saw 
themselves  safest,  they  would  be  the  least  alarmed. 

Q^.  What  lines  were  they  that  Colonel  Cadwallader  told 
you  were  quitted  on  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch  fleet  sailing 
from  the  Hook  ? 

A.  The  lines  upon  the  heights  that  covered  Fort  Wash- 
ington were  very  extensive.  The  rebels  did  not  defend  their 
first  lines,  Cadwallader  was  giving  me  the  reason  why  they 
did  not ;  it  was  m^ant  they  should  be  occupied  by  a  greater 
force;  that  force  was  on  its  march,  and  recalled,  upon  the 
sailing  of  the  Dutch  transports,  the  rebels  fancying  Phila- 
delphia or  the  coast  of  Jersey  might  be  in  danger  from  the 
appearance  of  that  fleet, 

Q.  What  force  was  it  that  the  rebels  were  marching  ? 

A.  Cadwallader  told  me  three  or  four  thousand  men  were 
coming  to  his  assistance. 

Q.  Where  was  that  force  when  it  stopped  and  turned 
back  ? 

A.  It 
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A.  It  wai  marching  through  Jersey  in  order  to  give  an 
additional  force  at  Fort  Washington. 

Q,  Was  it  at  Newark,  Elizabeth-tcfwn,  or  Amboy  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  places  near  where  it  was ;  but  the 
instance  I  produced  it  for,  was  to  shew  tlian  an  alarm  would 
recall  troops^ 

Ci;  Do  you  know  whether  those  troops  vr'ere  the  militia  of 
Jersey  ? 

A.  I  know  no  other  circumstance  relating  id  them.  I 
quoted  them  to  shew  that  a  false  alarm  might  operate  the  ef- 
fect 1  have  been  speaking  of. 

Qj  How  would  you  establish  a  communication  betWeen 
Albany  and  New  York  ? 

A.  My  desire  to  answer  every  question  Sit  William  Howe 
does  me  the  honour  to  ask,  would  lead  me  to  give  a  direct 
answer  to  that  question,  from  the  latest  accounts  I  have  had 
of  that  country  :  but  a  momerit's  thought  made  me  sec  the 
impropriety  of  that;  I  can  only  say  that  country,  I  believe, 
is  very  favourable  to  us. 

Q^.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  itiany  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  colony  having  taken  arms  in  support  of  the 
King's  authority,  during  the  time  of  the  King's  army  being 
in  such  province  ? 

A.  People  will  not  take  up  arms  where  they  do  t^ot  ex- 
pect a  lasting  support.*  I, would  not  bid  them  till  a  plan  for 
being  regularly  armed  and  lastingly  supported  can  be  held 
out  to  them.  The  possession  of  the  North  River,  and  the 
easy  assistance  that  they  could  receive  from  New  York, 
might  put  the  people  in  such  a  situation  as  I  have  described  ; 
and  then  I  might  expect  great  numbers  to  appear  for  the 
King's  cause  and  their  own* 

Qj  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  could  have 
been  protected  by  the  King's  authority  had  not  General 
Washington's  army  been  previously  defeated? 

A.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  by  possession  of  the  North 
River,  our  army  would  have  assisted  them  more  readily  than 
Mr.  Washington's  could  have  annoyed  them ;  and  if  any 
action  could  have  been  brought  on  in  this  contest,  that  the 
army  possessed  of  a  fleet  would  have  decisive  advantages. 

Qj  What  number  of  months  in  a  year  is  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson's  River  open  for  shipping  ? 

A.  I  remember  one  year  it  was  never  shut ;  but  ixiost 
years  the  sloops  that  pass  between  New  York  and  Albany 
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are  laid  up  the  middle  of  November,  and  probably  don't  na- 
vigate again  till  the  lOth  of  March. 

QL-  How  would  the  army  be  placed  for  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants  during  that  time  ? 

A.  The  inhabitants  on  that  rjver  side  are  numerous,  and, 
if  armed,  could  collect  and  oppose  a  rebel.force,  which  could 
not  be  very  great  m  winter,  when  the  troops  can*t  keep  the 
field;  if  we  did  not  care  for  the  first  year  to  trust  them  ab- 
solutely to  tlicir  own  defence,  we  might,  with  great  con- 
venicncy  to  our  troops,  quarter  numbers  of  them  among 
fhem. 

Qj  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  King's  army,  under  Sir 
Wiiiiam  Howe,  found  any  number  of  inhabitants  in  actual 
rebellion  that  they  did  not  disarm  ? 

A.  No. 
. .  Q;,  When,  and  in  what  mode,  did  you  take  the  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  at  New  York,  on  our  first  possessing  it ; 
and  how  many  males  did  you  find  among  them,  exclusive  of' 
merchants  and  others  that  came  with  the  fleet  ? 

A.  I  divided  the  town  into  its  usual  number  of  wards ; 
upon  rny  taking  the  command  there,  each  ward  was  put  un- 
der a  respectable  inhabitant :  I  desired  them,  from  time  to 
time,  to  bring  a  list  of  the  people  of  the  wards ;  when  I  left 
New  York,  in  the  February  after,  I  summed  up  the  last 
returns  of  the  people,  and  found  they  amounted  to  11,000: 
I  don  t  remember  that  I  made  any  distinction  at  the  time,  as 
the  question  proi)oses,  I  only  know  the  total  of  the  people 
wl.en  I  left  the  country. 

Qj  Were  there  any  sailors  in  that  number  ? 
A.  I  took  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  so  if  .there  were 
sailors  in  that  number,  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  Philadelphia  was  evacuated  to  save 
the  West  Indies  eflfcctually ;  do  you  know  when  Dominica 
was  taken  ? 

A.  I  know  Dotniriica  was  taken,  and  that  St.  Lucia  is 
taken,  and  that  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  and  St.  Vincent's  arc  in 
our  hands,  •. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  keep  a  large  body  ojF 
troops  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  preservation  of  our  islands," 
in  tinie  of  ^^ar  ?  • 

A.  I  have  not  considered  that  subject  enough  to  giveaa 
answer,  to  that  question,  to  give  light  to  the  House  :  if 'the 
FrC'Tch  have  a  force  the fe,' I  sapjiose  .we  must  have  one.   /, 
QL-  Do  you  not  think  a  superior  fleet  is  the  best  protec- 
tion fdrthfe  West  ItidialSiands't      .'■'•'      •       -i* 

A.  I  fancy 
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A.  I  fancy  so:  but  it,  perhaps,  may  not  be  the  only  ne- 
cessary  defence. 

Qj  What  time  did  the  expedition  sail  under  General 
Grant? 

A,  I  believe  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
.    Q,  From  what  causewas  that  expedition  so  long  detained  ? 

A.  While  the  French  fleet  was  on  the  coast,  and  superior 
in  those  seas,  it  was  not  thought  proper,  I  suppose,  to  send 
them  away,  or  to  venture  them  at  sea, 

Q^.  How  many  pontons  do  you  think  would  be  necessary 
to  cross  the  Delaware,  at  Trenton  or  Corriel's  Ferry  ? 

A.  I  neither  know  the  breadth  of  the  river,  nor  the  length 
of  the  pontons ;  I  may  guess  wrong ;  I  should  think  the 
river  at  Trenton  is  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  wide. 

Qj  Did  you  ever  see  a  bridge  of  pontons? 

A.  I  have  seen,  in  America,  bridges  made  over  rivers  iti 
that  way  ;  not  regular  pontons ;  we  fastened  them  together; 
^fixed  them  with  weights,  so  that  waggons  went  over  them 
very  easily. 

Qj  Do  you  know  what  number  of  pontons  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  bridge  over  a  river  seven  or  eight  hundred 
yards  wide  ?    - 

A.  My  wish  IS  to  answer  every  question ;  some  may  lead 
me  to  discover  my  ignorance  on  subjects  on  which  I  have 
hardly  ever  been  conversant.  The  science  of  making  bridges 
has  not  lately  fallen  under  my  consideration  ;  but  if  it  tends 
to  any  information  the  general  wishes^  I  will  endeavour  to 
recollect  myself. 

(i.  Would  seventy  pontons  have  formed  a  bridge  of  se- 
ven hundred  yards  ? 

A,  f  f  you  will  allow  me  to  retire,  I  will  bring  an  account 
in  a  few  minutes, 

Qj  Must  there  not  be  a  great  apparatus  for  carrying  so 
many  pontons,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cordage  necessary  to 
make  a  long  bridge  ? 

A.  Certainly  there  would,  so  much,  that  I  would  ra- 
ther  try  to  make  most  of  them  with  materials  I  found  on  the 
€pot« 

(X-  How  long  do  you  think  a  bridge  of  rafts  would  be  mak- 
ing  of  700,  yards  long  ? 

A.  The  people  of  that  country  are.  very  dextrous  at  their 
jixes ;  woods  grow  on  the  side  of  the  river ;  beams  of  houses 
might  be  made  use  of;  the"  country  supplies  such  materials  as 
I  ihould  thmk^  that  in  eight  or  ten  day^^  over  the  JQeljiware, 
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one  might  makesjich  a  bridge;  I  think  Cassar's  bridge  over 
the  Rhine  cost  him  but  ten  days. 

Q,  Are  you  of  ophiipn  that  we  could  have  made  that 
bridge  over  the  river  Delaware,  with  the  corps  of  the  enemy 
pn  the  other  side  of  the  river  ? 

A.  i  have  not  said  that  I  would  make  a  bridge,  nor  have 
I  spoke  of.  the  propriety  of  making  a  bridge ;  I  have  dnly 
answered  the  questions  the  general  a9ked  me, 

Qj'  Whether  yoti  think  that  Sir  William  Howe  cpuldhavc 
crossed  thfs  river  Delaware  on  rafts,  or  on  a  bridge  made  of 
rafts,  a  corps  of  the  enemy  being  oji  the  other  side  of  th^ 
river?  ' 

"'A.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  inake  such  a  bridge  witlj 
|he  enemy  opposing  you.  The  course  of  the  Delaware  is 
fretty-  lotig)  ^t^d  it  i$  not  without  example  that  more  diffi- 
cult rivers  have  been  passpd  in  that  situation. 

Qi'tJpon  rafts?     - 

A.  Upon  rafts  or  pontonS|  or  such  means  as  they  have 
been  able  to  acquire.  The  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Da« 
nubehave  been  parsed  in  that  manner^  with  the  enemy'  on 
f  he  other  side. 

Q\  Do  you  mean  by  this  to  say^  that  the  enemy  were  on 
the' opposite  side  immediately  to  where  the  bridge  was  made ' 

A.  The  possession  of  cannon  and  the  higher  banks  Ogives 
advantages  in  passing  rivers,  that  the  instai^ces  I  had  in  my 
eye  were  without. 

Q^.  What  sort  of  cannon,  what  callibre,  do  you  allude  tO|^ 
as  necessary  to  pass  a  river  700  yards  wide  i 

A.  I  suppose  our  twelve  pounders,  eveii  six  pounderf 
would  throw  shot  the  distance  I  have  mentioned. 

Q^.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  shore  pf  the  Delaware 
about  Corriel's  Ferry?  •" 

A.  I  have  passed  there;  and  have  come  down  the  sides  of 
that  river. 

<^.  Is  it  hot  very  irregular  and  woody  on  the  Jersey  side  ? 
'*  A:  I  believe  it  is :  there  are  few  ferries^  because  there  arc 
many  stones  which  would  favour  the  rafts  T speak  of. 
'  Q.  Bo  you  know  any  spot  hear  Corriel's  Ferry  where 
you  would  pass  an  army  pn  rafts,  with  an  pncmy  on  the  op- 
posite side  ? 

A.  i  have  r\6t  \oc;A  knovrlcdge  enough  to  say  what  place 
^  would  be :  I  am  fer  frpri  'sug^ting  it  as  an  easy  mtSL^ 
sure. 

Q^.  Do  you  know,  or  did  yott  ever  hear,  thaft  th^re  v^  a 
f0rps^ofavopsuhdc?Qttitrii  Sullivan,  between  Sir  William 
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Howe*s  army  and  the  Delaware,  at  the  sam^  timf  we  lay  at 
Middlebush  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Where  was-  you  when  the  reb^l  rear-ji^rd  passfd 
Brooklyn  Ferry  on  the  evacuation  of  the  lines  ? 

A.  I  marched  with  my  brigade  towards  Brooklyn  Ferry  ; 
when  I  came  near  the  lines  I  received  notice  that  a  rebel 
army  was  landing  under  General  Lee,  at  Hell-Gate;  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  there  to  oppose  him  j  so  I  did  not  fol- 
low the  rebels  to  Brooklyn. 

Q^  When  did  you  m^rch  in  consequence  of  the  orders 
you  just  now  mentioned  i 

A.  I  received  the  order  about  eight  o  clocks  and  I  inarched 
immediately. 

•  Q.  Do  you  know  where  Lord  Cornwallis  marched  on  thjtf 
occasion  ? 

A.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  at  Newtown ;  I  marched  and 
joined  him. 

Qj,  Do  you  know  when  Lord  Cornwallis  marched  i 

A.  I  can't  say ;  my  orders  were  to  join  Lord  Cotnwallis  : 
I  cannot  say  when  he  went  there. 

Qj  Do  you  know  at  what  time  Sir  William  Howe  re- 
ceived  intelligence  tiiat  the  rebels  had  evacuated  their  lines  i 

A.  Captain  Balfour  came  and  acquainted  me,  that  the  rebels 
had  quitted  the  lines;  he  acquainted  iht  about  seven  o'clock ; 
I  immediately  got  the  brigade  under  arms,  and  sent  notice  I 
was  ready.     I  waited  till  I  received  an  order  to.  march. 

Qj  Do  you  know  whether  the  light  infantry  and  the 
guards  had  marched  before  you  did  ? 

A.  I  fancy  they  had ;  I  saw  troops  before  me,  but  did  not 
Iwnow  who  they  were. 

Q^.  Can  you  say  whether  you  saw  the  light  infantry  that 
morning  i 

A.  The  troops  I  saw  were  probably  the  light  infami|r  i 
but  I  can't  say  what  troops  I  saw ;  I  believe  tb^  might  have 
been  the  light  infantry,  but  I  was  not  near  vcioiif  h  to  say  $^ 
of  my  own  knowledge, 

Qj  Do  you  know  whether  any  rebel  priswiets  were  laken 
at  the  ferry  at  that  time? 

A.  1  have  heard  there  were. 

Q^  Do  you  know  whether  Sir  William  Howe  took  iftame- 
diate  care  to  follow  th^  enMiy.as  soob  as  hm  was  inf^/med 
of  their  evfacuating  ihe  lines  i 

A.  Sit  Wiiliam  Howe  jws  always  aleit^  I  sentry  aid-dii- 
camp  t^  beadwqvMvtersy  t»  give  Mtige  ijiMt  mf  litigtde  was 

Z  4  ready 
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ready  to  march ;  when  he  returned,  ht  told  me  Sir  William 
was  gone  out,  I  apprehend  to  head  some  part  of  the  army, 

(i;  On  what  do  you  found  youi" opinion,  that  Sir  William 
Howe  could  not  be  a  judge  of  the  force  of  the  enemy's  lines 
on  the  27th  of  August  ? 

A.  I  marched  at  the  head  of  my  brigade  to  a  place  near 
the  enemy's  lines ;  I  went  to  the  situation  where  I  thought  I 
couid  see  them '  best,  from,  without  leaving  my  brigade  -far* 
and*  I  could  not  make  any  judgment  of  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  lines  from  any  place  I  could  see  them:  this  made 
me#wi»h  that  the  grenadier*  would  not  go  on,  and  pleased  to 
think  that  my  ideas  corresponded  with  Sir  William  Howe« : 
I  imagined  that  the  genf^ral  called  back  the  troops,  because 
he  was  unable  tp  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  force  of  the 
'  lines.  ' 

Q.  Were  not  that  part  of  the  grenadiers,  and  the  33d  rcgi- 
•  ment  that  were  ordered  back,  considerably  advanced  before 
the  1st  brigade  which  you  conunanded? 
^.  They  were, 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  when  ordered  back?  In  wh^t. situ- 
ation were  they  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  particularly ;  I  don't  remember ;  they  were 
certainly  near  the  lines  when  they  were  ordered  back. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  ground  so  particularly,  where 
the  1st  brigade  halted,  as  to  say,  whether  it  was  possible  fbr 
you  to  see  the  grenadiers  and  the  33d  regiment  in  the  position 
you  have  just  referred  to  ? 

A.  I  knew  the  ground  perfectly  well  5  I  believe  the  di- 
stance 1  was  from  the  lines  might  be  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
or  o^  hundred  and  thirty  yards:  the  grenadiers  were  more 
10 .my  left;  but  I  can't  say  how  situated  with  respect  to  the 
iities. 

Qy  Do  you  really  thiqk  you  was  so  near  as  within  i30 
yards  of  the  lines  ? 

A.  I  can't  be  particularly  positive  as  to  distances;  I  am 
recollecting  the  face  of  the  ground,  which  I  h^ve  often  tra- 
velled over;  I  fancy  the  distance  might  be  about  what  I  say, 
or  a  little  more. 

Qj  Do  you  know  whpre  we  broke  ground  for  attackiog 
the  lines  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  distance  of  that  from  the  lines? 
A.  A  good  deal  more  to  the  right  of  the  g|x>und  I  speak  of; 
the  rebels  forte  might  retire  there ;  I  think  there  was  some 
part  pf  the  lines  within  pearly  the  distance  |  hay?  mentionod. 

Q?  Had 
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Q.  Had  you  passed  the  road  from  Brooklyn  to  Flat  Bush 
when  you  halted  i 

A.  Yes,  there  are  two  roads  meet ;  I  had  considerably 
passed  that  mectinjj  before  J  halted- 

Q.  When  you  halted  was  not  there  a  road  between  you 
and  the  Hnes  that  went  on  to  Yellow  Hook? 

A.  Yes ;  I  halted  near  that  very  road.  * 

Qj  Was  not  the  grenadiers  and  the  33d  regiment  nearer 
tlie  lines  than  the  road  that  was  between  you  and  the  lin^s  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  I  believe  so, 

Qj  Do  you  recollect  the- grenadiers  and  the  33d  regiment 
running  across  a  field  beyond  the  Flat  Bush  roads  towards  the 
lines  ^.         .  .  : 

A.  Yes. 

Qj  Do  you  know,  when  Sir  William  Howe  ordered 
those  troops  back,  whether  they  were  moving  or  had  halted 
for  some. tuner 

A.  I  understood  tliat  the  grenadiers  under  Colonel  Stuart 
were  moving  on  when  they  were  called  back* 

Q... You  then  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge  i 

A.  No  5  I  was  minding  my  brigade. 

Q."  Do  you  know  whether  General  Vaughan  sent  to  Sir 
William  Howe  to  know  whether  he  should  go  on  ta  attack 
the  lines,  and  il^at  his.  answer  was^  to  order  them  back  ^    ^ 

A.  .1  have  heard  so. . 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Sir  William  Howe  was  when  he 
received  that  message  ? 

A.  I  dare  S2iy  that  he  was  near  the  front  of  the  army. 

Qj  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  near  the  grenadiers  i 

A.  I  really  don't  know  wh^re  he  was. 

Commitke.  Q^  Did  your  brigade  suffer  much  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  whilst  you  was  at  the  distance  you  describe 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  from  the  lines  ?  ,. . 

A.  A  great  number  of  fhot  came  over  us ;  some  men 
were  killed. 

Q;  By  cannon  or  small  arms  ? 

A.  Some  of  our  men  were  wounded  by  small  sums  ;  a 
good  many  cannon  shot  were  fired. 

Q.  Did  the  cannon-shot  fly  over  or  hit  ? 

A.  It  flew  over. 

Q.  Do  you  apprehend  ojis.jnot,  the  reason  of  their  flying 
pv^r  tO;be^  f^9Ji^Y<>}x  was  goi.in  so  near  the  lines  ? 

Af  They  did  not  point  them  well. 
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Q.  Don*t  you  think  if  the  rebel  lines  had  been  forced  at 
that  time,  that  all  the  corps  of  the  rebels  might  have  been 
taken  or  destroyed  ^ 

A.  All  that  were  on  Long-Island* 

Sir  IVilliam  Hozue.  Qj  Do  you  recollect  whether  the 
71st  regiment  was  riot  in  the  road  in  the  fiontof  the  brigade, 
betwixt  you  and  the  lines  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  any  being  in  that  road  before  me  j  I 
walked  to  a  house  a  good  way  before,  called  Covingover,  and 
I  saw  nobody  on  the  road  before  me. 

Q.  Was  not  the  71st  regiment  ordered  to  that  very  rqad, 
and  to  that  very  house,  and  took  possession  of  it  just  after 
the  grenadiers  were  ordered  back  ? 

A.  The  71st  regiment  was  before  ifte  in  the  line,  and  it  is 
very  probable  they  might  have  been  before  roe  in  the  road^ 
but  at  the  time  I  speak  of  they  were  not  there. 

Qj  Was  the  38d  regiment  returned  to  the  road  at  the  time 
you  speak  of  - 

A.  I  don't  remember  any  regiment  on  the  road  before  me; 
there  were  fields  on  the  right  and  left  hand,  where  regiments 
might  have  gone  into,  and  changed  their  position. 

Q.  Was  not  the  71st  regiment  betwixt  the  ist  brigade  and 
the  lines  after  the  grenadiers  were  ordered  back  ? 

A.  They  might  be  nearer  the  lines,  but,  as  I  said  befi^iv^ 
I  did  not  see  them  on  that  road. 

Q.  Whether  the  rebels  did  break  down  New-Bridge  and 
hah  on  the  other  side  the  night  they  quitted  Fort  Lee^ 

A.  I  understood  they  passed  the  bridge  at  Hachinsack^  and 
they  halted  some  time  ;  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rebels  abandoned  Fort  Lcc 
before  Lord  CornwalHs  arrived  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  did  before  he  arrived  at  the  fort. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Fort 
Lee  the  I8th  of  November  ? 

A,  I  think  that  was  the  day.  .  ♦^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Vaughan  wu  detaicltcd 
to  the  19th  to  Newbridge  in  pursuit  of  them  ' 

A.  I  really  don*t  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Newark 
in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  on  the  28th  of  November  '  . 

A.  I  dare  say  it  was  so. 

Qj  Do  you  know  how  Lord  CornwalKs  was  employ^ 
from  the  ipth,  the  day  after  be  took  possession  of  !Fort  .Lfl^« 
to  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  .     .  " 

A.  I  have  no  journal  of  that  i  I  ifml  know  that. 
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Q.  Da  yon  know  the  state  of  the  weather  at  that  time? 

A.  Yes  J  very  rainy  weather. 

Q.  Do  you  know  there  was  infinite  difiBculty  in  gettin|i[  up 
the  artillery  and  baggage  belonging  to  Lord  Cornwallis'g 
corps  to  Fort  Lee  ? 

A.  There  must^'have  been. 

Qj  Do  you  know  that  many  of  the  flat-boats  belonging  ta 
the  fleet  were  employ  ed  on  that  service  ? 

A.  Very  probably  ;  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  If  from  Newark  there  is  not  several  roads  to  go  to 
Brunswick  without  going  by  Elizabeth  Town  ? 

A;  I  have  often  gone  through  that  country,  and  I  have  al- 
ways gone  by  that  road ;  there  may  be  bye  roads,  but  they 
Cannot  be  very  wide  oflF  Elizabeth  Town,  as  the  mountains 
come  down  within  a  few  miles. 

(i.  Is  there  any  road  from  Newark  to  Morris  Town  with- 
out going  by  Elizabeth  Town  ^ 

A.  I  dare  say  there  is ;  Morris  Town  is  up  in  the  moun* 
t^ins. 

Q.  Are  there  not  leveral  good  roads  from  Brunswick 
coming  into  the  roads  from  Newark  to  Morris  Town  i 
'  A.I  have  never  gone  that  way ;  Elizabeth  Town  is  the 
direct  way  from  Newark  to  Brunswick. 

Q.'  Is  there  not  a  good  road  from  Morris  Town  to  the 
Delaware  f 

A.  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  Whet  rebel  stores  were  those  alluded  to  that  you  said 
were  at  Brunswick  at  that  time  i 

A.  Probably  provisions ;  all  I  know  about  it  is,  that  they 
reported'  that  there  were  many  rebel  stores  there ;  of  what 
they  consisted  I  don't  know. 

Qj  Have  you  no  other  reason  than  what  you  heard  from  a 
rebel  officer,  that  the  loss  of  those  stores  would  be  fatal  to 
the  enemy  ? 

A.  Not  only  from  the  rebel  officers,  but  also  from  gentle- 
men in  the  town  who  passed  through  Brunswick  before  and 
ffter. 

Q.  At  this  time  was  not  General  Clinton's  detachment 
^ng  away  for  Rhode  Island  ? 

A.  They  were  at  New  York  and  ready  to  go  away. 

Qj  If  Sir  William  Howe  had  detached  General  Clinton^ 
porpsinto  the  Jerseys  at  that  times  might  we  not  have  lost 
the  opportunity  of  gettine  possession  of  Rhode  Island  from 
the  lateness  of  the  season  r 

A.  The 
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A.  The  passage  between  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. is 
open-all  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  proper  to  send  that 
detachment  to  Rliodc  Island  in  the  middle  of  December  ? 

A.  The  passage  to  Rhode  Island  by  the  sound  is  covered 
by  Long  Island  almost  all  the  way,  so  that  the  navigation  to 
it  is  not  very  dangerous  in  any  month. 

Qj  Could  line  of  battle  ships  have  gone  through  that  pas- 
sage  ? 

A.  Sir  James  Wallace  came  through  it  with  a  line  of  bat- 
tle ship  ;  i  know  of  no  other  instance. 

Q.  Wliat  ship  ? 

A.  The  Experiment. 

(i  What  rate  ? 

A.  Fifty  guns. 

Q^  At  what  season  of  the  year  did  he  pass  Hell- Gate  ? 

A.  When  he  saw  D'Estaing's  fleet  he  came  back  that  way 
to  give  notice  to  Lord  Howe ;  I  don't  know  what  day  of  the 
month. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  August  or  September  ? 

A.  In  the  month  of  August,  I  believe ;  but  I  don V mean 
to  say  that  line  of  battle  ships  were  to  go  through  HelKGate 
in  winter. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  proper  for  Sir  William  Howe  to 
have  sent  that  force  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  without  line 
of  battle  ships  ?  '  . 

A.  I  don't  know  any  impropriety  in  it ;  our  fri^tes  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  cover  our  transports  from  rebel  ships. 

Ci;  How  many  frigates  do  you  think  necessary  to  have  lent 
with  that  fleet  ?  ' 

A.  I  think  two  frigates  would  have  covered  tliem.        '    ",. 

Qi  Do  you  know  whether  line  of  battle  ships  were  sent. 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  - 

A.  I  really  don't  know. 

Qj  Could  the  troops  have  landed  without  seamen  to. have 
manned  the  flat  boats  in  case  of  resistance  from  the  enemy  ^ 

A.  In  that  light  line  of  battle  ships  would  have  been  ex. 
tremely  useful ;  we  derived  so  much  advantage  from  being 
properly  covered  in  all  our  landings,  in  all  our  embarkations^ 
with  so  much  method  of  exactness  those  campaigns^  that  I 
had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it  before;  but  I  have  seen  lan- 
dings made  less  regularly,  but  effectually. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  landings  made  without  seamen  to 
row  the  troops  ? 

A.  They  would  not  be  so  well  made. 

CL  Did 
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Qj  Did. you  ever  know  it? 

A.  No;  I  don't  remember  aiiy* 

Qj  What  laxidingi  do  you  allude  to  when  you  say  you 
have  seen  landings  made  effectually,  though  not  so  regularly  ? 
.  A.  We  made  an  effectual  landing;  at  Louisburgh. 

Q.  Were  there  not  twenty  line  ot  battle  ships  there  i 

A.  Most  of  them  were  landed  by  boats  from  the  transports; 
we  had  no  ilat-bottomed-boats;  the  men  of  wars  boats  assisted , 
and  I  should  have  imagined  that  a  landing  might  have  been 
made  by  the  frigates,  without  line  of  battle  ships  at  Rhode 
Island;  the  ships  can  come  very  near  to  the  land,  and  it  is  a 
mill-pond;  besides,  had  double-decked  ships  been  necessary 
they  might  have  gone  without-side  of  the  Long  Island  and  the 
transports  could  have  gone  within-side  the  island. 

Qj  Do  you  think  then  that  the  troops  might  have  been 
landed  at  Rhode  Island  if  they  had  been  opposed,  without  the 
assistance  of  seamen  from  line  of  battle  ships  ? 

A,  I  think  they  might ;  but  if  there  was  any  doubt  about 
It,  the  method  I  have  proposed  above  removes  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Are  you  then  of  opinion  that  Sir  William  Howe  would 
have  acted  properly  in  deferring  to  send  that  expedition  to  the 
middie  of  December,  in  order  to  have  landed  those  troops  in 
the  Jerseys  i 

A.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  propriety  of  any  part  of  the 
measure;  I  only  speak  to  the  facts  that  I  have  been  asked  to. 

(i.  Do  you  know  that  the  flat  boats  were  much  employed 
at  that  time  to  bring  away  the  cannon  and  stores  from  Fort 
Lee? 

A.  I  dare  say  they  were. 

(iy  Do  you  thirik,  if  Sir  William  Howe  16d  detached 
200O  men  from  New  York  at  that  time  into  the  Jerseys,  there 
would  have  been  any  favourable  prospect  of  cutting  off  Ge« 
neral  Washington's  army  retreating  through  the  Jerseys  ? 

A.  The  dates  and  the  distances  will  give  an  answer  to  that 
question  better  than  any  thing  I  can  say. 

Q..  Do  you  recollect  the  day  that  the  1st  brigade  marched 
into?  Nfew  York  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  day  just  now ;  I  know  they  were 
there  before  the  rebels  had  passed  Newark,  because  I  often 
about  that  time  heard  that  movement  talked  of. 

QL*  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  to 
have  sent  that  corps  of  2000  men  without  artillery  and  provi« 
sions  ? 

A.  To  intercept  a  flying  army,  one  would  not  have  wished 
to  have  taken  any  artillery  but  what  was  very  light. 

7  a.Was 
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Qj  Was  not  Lord  Cornwallis's  corps  sruffitient  for  fol- 
lowing that  flying  army  ? 

A.  Sufficient  for  following  it ;  if  I  understood  the  peo- 
ple's wish,  it  was  those  bodies  should  intercept  it. 

QL  Do  you  know  how  the  rebels  retreat  was  made  from 
Lord  Cornwallis  ? 

A.  The  rebels  boast  that  they  made  many  stands. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  tliat  time  the  strength  of  General 
Washington's  army,  when  joined  by  the  corps  from  Fort 
Lee? 

A,  The  accounts  I  had  of  that  force,  that  went  through 
the  Jerseys  with  General  Washington,  was  3000  men. 

CL  Was  any  part  of  General  Washington's  army,  that 
crossed  the  Hudson's  River  at  King's  Ferry,  at  Fort  Lee? 

A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  force  the  rebels  had  at  Fort  Lee? 

A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Had  they  2000  men  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  it  particularly;  all  I  know  is,  in  generaT, 
that  the  assertion  was,  tliat  Washington's  army,  that  went 
through  the  Jerseys,  was  3000  men  ;  1  don't  know  hotv  the 
army  was  formed. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  what  corps  passed  with  General 
Washington  at  King's  Ferry  ? 

A.  No. 

Ci;  Supposing  General  Washington's  army  marching  thro' 
the  Jerseys  was  5000  men,  are  you  of  opinion,  that  a  corps 
of  2000  men  to  have  landed  either  at  Elizabeth  Town,  or  at 
Arnboy,  at  that  time,  would  not  have  been  greatly  com- 
mitted ? 

A.  It  would  not  have  been  right  to  have  engaged  5000 
men  with  2000 ;  but  perhaps  2000  men  might  have  seized 
posts,  and  the  country  is  supposed  to  be  strong,  that  might 
have  stopped  the  rebels,  and  give  time  to  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
have  come  up. 

Q_.  From  your  military  knowledge  of  the  Jerseys,  wilJ  you 
mention  a  post  they  could  have  taken  with  security,  till  Lord 
Cornwallis  could  have  come  up  ? 

A.  If  they  had  taken  possession  of  Brunswick,  they  would 
have  had  a  river  to  defend  them ;  but  I  answer  this  merely 
because  Sir  William  Howe  is  pleased  to  ask  me,  I  have  not 
proposed  it  as  an  expedient. 

Q..  You  have  said  that  the  corps  under  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, that  went  to  Ilhode  Island,  consisted  of  about  four  or  five- 
thousand  men,  do  you  mean  that  answer  as  precise  ? 

A.  No; 
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A-  No  ;  I  only  give  the  best  answer  in  my  power, 
Q.  Who  had  the  management  of  removing  the  goods  from 
Boston' 

A.  There  was  a  man  appointed  for  that  purpose —who  be- 
gan to  collect  some,  and  to  have  them  put  on  board,  but  it 
was  not  executed  in  any  degree.  [jVilhdrew* 

June  11. 
The  bill,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  assize 
having  been  amended  by  the  Lords,  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
monsfor  their  concurrence,  and  was  read;  upon  which  ade- 
b?ite  arose,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  money  bill,  as  it  re- 
ferred to  the  bill  encreasing  the  judges*  salaries,  and  whether 
as  such,  it  did  not  fall  under  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of 
their  privileges,  and  ought  not  to  be  instantly  rejected. 

Mr.  il/(»)'j^;^  said,  that  at  a  conference  heldbctween  the  two 
Houses  many  years  since,  tlie  Commons  told  ihe  Lords  to 
their  faces,  that  they  would  never  forego  the  claim  of  being 
the  sole  conductors  of  all  money  bills,  as  far  as  regarded 
manner,  measure,  or  time,  and  that  they  would  suffLT  the 
Lords  in  such  cases,  only  to  give  their  consent  or  their  ne- 
gative to  such  money  bills  as  were  sent  up  to  them.  He  con- 
tended that  the  bill  before  them  affected  the  measure  of  their 
liberality,  stated  in  a  bill  lately  passed  to  cncreasc  rhe  judges' 
salaries,  and  therefore  it  was  as  much  a  money  bill,  as  if 
.  after  they  had  passed  a  bill  for  granting  to  his  Majesty  a  cer- 
tain sum,  the  Lords  were  to  send  down  a  bill  to  prevent  his 
Majesty  from  expending  so  much  money  arising  from  a  dif- 
ferent tax  in  future,  and  specify,  as  a  reason, that  his  Majesty 
had  been  granted  so  much  more  by  the  bill,  which  the  Com- 
mons liad  passed.  He  approved  greatly  of  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  said  he  would  next  session  give  a  new  bill,  not 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  his  hearty  support. 

Mr.  Edtn  applied  to  the  chair  to  know  the  Speaker's  sen- 
.  timcnts  respecting  the  bill  before  the  House. 

*  The  Speaker  said  he  had  a  decided  opinion  upon  it,  but  it 
did  not  become  him  to  give  it. 

Sir  GeorgeYounge  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  thought  it 
not  liable  to  the  objections  which  had  been  stated  to  it ;  he 
also  called  on  the  Speaker  to  know  his  sentiments  respecting  it. 
Mr^  Wellore  Ellis  said,  that  the  word  iherefcrexn  the  intro- 
ductory clause,  which  recited  the  particular  encreasemade  to 
the  several  judges'  salaries,  proved, beyond  all  contradiction, 
that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 

The 
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The  Speaker  put  tbe  question,  that  the  bill  be  rejected. 
The  House  seemed  unanimous  in  saying  Aye ;  upon  which 
the  Speaker  threw  the  bill  over  the  table  upon  the  floor,  and 
Mr.  R.  Whitworth  kicked  it  down  to  the  door. 

Right  honourable  Sir  IViUiam  Meredith  said,  he  had  a  mo- 
tion to  make  respecting  America;  and  he  began  with  calling 
back  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  commission  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  America  last  year,  the  powers  of  which  ex- 
pired on  the  fi  rst  of  June.  He  remarked,  that  the  commission- 
ers who  were  sentout  with  the  commission  had  returned  with- 
out being  able  to  effect  the  desired  reconciliation  with  Ame- 
rica; that  a  whole  year  had  elapsed  without  any  one  step  to- 
wards a  measure  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  and  safety  of 
this  kingdom  being  taken  with  success.  He  ascribed,  he  said, 
this  unfortunate  fact,  entirely  to  the  misconduct  of  the  mi- 
nistry ;  and  read  extracts  from  two  letters  sent  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  American  department,  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  at  New  York,  with  the  commission  ;  from 
which  extracts,  he  argued,  that  it  appeared  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  ministers  had  talked  so  loudly  of  iheir  desire  to 
conciliate  with  America,  and  Parliament  had  passed  a  bHl 
empowering  his  Majesty  to  send  out  commissioners  to  Ame- 
rica, and  had  repealed  almost  every  one  of  the  acts  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  grounds  of  animosity  in  the  minds  of 
the  Americans,  the  x\merican  secretary  had  instructed  the  com- 
mander by  sea,  and  the  commander  in  chiefby  land,to  carry  on 
the  war  with  as  much  severity  as  possible,  and  he  had  done  this 
in  such  a  stile  as  to  makcthemresponsible  for  every  measure  they 
took  in  consequence  of  his  letter.  He  said,  this  was  an  evident 
proof  of  the  treacherous  designs  of  ministry  respecting  the 
Americans,  in  the  very  moment  that  they  were  offering  them 
terms  of  so  extensive  a  nature,  that  if  they  had  been  accepted 
of,  and  had  happened,  through  the  influence  of  government^ 
to  have  been  ratified  by  Parliament,  would  have  sacrificed  the, 
dignity  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  British  legij^lat'ure^ 
The  treachery  of  the  conduct,  he  said,  was  since  sufficiently^ 
apparent,  the  American  secretary  having  himself  stood  up  iri 
his  place,  and  avowed  his  opinion  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
give  America  the  terms  offered  last  year,  because  she  had  not 
thought  proper  then  to  accept  them.  He  enlarged  upon  what 
he  called  the  abominable  inconsistency  and  unfairness  of 
sending  out  orders  to  carry  on  the  war  with  aggra^'ated  seve* 
rity,audin  asort  more  sanguinary  than  hau  before  been  prac- 
tised. 
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tifedy  at  the  very  time  that  the  commisnoners  were  going 
out  to  offer  jpeacel  He  said,  he  considered  the  prohibitor]^ 
ad  as  the  a^  which  now  ftood  in  the  way  to  reconctliatioQ  ; 
he  should  therefore  move  the  repeal  of  that  ad,  as  ameans 
likely  to  conduce  efieSually  to  the  end  he  had  in  view.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  repeated  what  had  been  so  often 
said  in  both  Houses,  that  America  would  not  treat  with  the 
present  miniftry,  and  applied  to  the  observation  the  answeroC 
a  great  king,  who  had  once  removed  his  minifters,  in  order  to 
make  a  peace  with  those  who  would  not  come  to  any  terms 
while  they  were  in  office,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  they  who 
had  set  an  house  on  fire  were^not  fit  people  to  be  employed  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  because  creating  a  fire  and  putting  it 
out  reouired  verv  difl^rcnt  talents.  He  owned  therefore  that 
he  wtdied  moft  heartily  that  the  incendiary  miniftry  were  re- 
moved, because  then  there  would  be  a  greater  probability  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  being  carried  on  with  eSe£t.  ..  At  any  rate* 
however,  as  the  a3  for  enabling  his  Majefty  to  send  out  com- 
missioners for  making  peace  was  expired^  it  was  not  safe  or 
prudentfor  Parliament  to  rise  without  arming  the  King. with 
fiome  authority  to  efie£t  so  salutary  a  purpose,  should  an  op* 
portuntty  offer,  and  therefore  he  moved, 

*^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majefty^ 
that  his  faithful  Commons,  knowing  it  muft  give  his  benevo- 
lent and  ro)fal  mind  the  higheft  satisfadion  possible,  to  remove 
the  calamities  of  war  from  his  colonies,  and  the  burdens  of 
suilaining  that  war  from  his  British  subjeds,  beg  leave  to  ex- 
press to  his  Majefty  their  gre^t  concern,  that  the  commiflioa 
which  was  issued  by  his  Majefty,  with  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, for  the  wise  and  salutary  ends  of  accommodating  oar 
unhappy  disputes  with  America,  has  failed  of  success. 

**  There  is  no  example  of  any  nation  that  ever  sent  fleets 
and  armies  of  such  ftrength  and  magnitude  on  so  remote  a 
service  as  those  which  Great  Britain  has  poured  into  Ame- 
rica ;  but  they  have  been  found  upon  trial  inadequate  to  the 
pulrpose  of  eltablishing  a  government  by  force  over  that 
country.  And  looking  to  the  (late  of  Europe,  we  cannot 
but  apprehend,  that  our  resources  may  b^ome  altogether  ne« 
cessary  to  repel  the  adverse  designs,  and  the  armaments  pre- 
pared againft  us ;  confident,  however,  that  the  hearts  of  vour 
people  are  animated  by  a  true  spirit  and  zeal  for  your  Ma-  ' 
jefty's  service,  and  truding  that  means  will  not  be  wanting 
to  defend  your  sacred  person,  your  famiJy,  and  your  king- 
doms againft  all  hoftiliiies. 

Vql.  XII.  A  a  «  la 
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~  *^  In  this  situation  of  afiair^^  we  do  tnoft  sincerely  hn^ent 
that  the  commission  to  reftore  peace  (which  was  in  force  till 
the  lit  of  June  only)  has  expired^  without  any  declared  or 
apparent  intention  4:>f  opening  j^  door  to  recopcilement*.  . 
.  ^  *  Convinced  then  as  we  are,  by  the  dear-bought  experience 
of  events^  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  in  America  can 
have  no  future  efie£ls  but.  to  diilress  our  .trade,  exhauH  our 
fiiuinces,  absorb  our  ftrength,  and  multiply  the  unavailinglois 
and  slaughter  of  your  brave  and  valuable  subjedls.;  your 
faithful  Commons  think  it  their  indispensable  duty  most  hum- 
bty  to  implore  your  Majefly  to  dire£t  those  confidential ^sexy 
vants>  on  whose  advice  your  Majeftv  reliesrtn' matters  of  .;|hc 
greateft 'importance,  that  they  shau  immediately  deliberate 
upon  and  concert  such  measures  as  may  prepare  the  way  for 
peace  with  America ;  assuring  his  Majelty  that  they  willpro- 
ceed  (as  far  as  this  House  can)  in  the  repeal  of  ^suqhaq^T  or 
^€ts  of  parliament,  as  may  ob(lru£l  his  eracious  endcavqurs 
to.  bring  this  unfortunate  contefl:  to  an  end."  .  ■  -^ 

MuDi  Hartley  seconded  the  motion. 
;  Lord  North  said,  that  certainly  no  measgre  could  \^  iROjre 
desirable  than  a  reconciliation  with  America,,  proviided  SDi:]ii<k 
measure  could  be  effsded  with  honour  to  this  country r .  T^t 
It  was  a  point  so  devoutly  to.  be  wished,  that  he  did  not  Jbe- 
lieve  there  was  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  anxippsly 
|)ra)[forit)  that  his  Maje{l)ri  from  the  natural  benevoi^iiige 
at  his  heart,  mud  wish  it  with- the. greateft  earneftne^s^  ^n4 
eyery  one  of  his.minifters  muft,  pn  every  account,  Ipg^  ,ij|p 
.10  it  as  an  event  of  the  mod  happy  nature  tQi.  ther  kiagdp^; 
there  could  be  no  necessity,thereior.e  .for  the  present  ax>ijipj:^to 
imp6l  them  to  do  thei#  utmoft  to  .promote  it,  and  tpsei^ia  the 
opportunity  whenever  it  should  ofler  itself.  .  Iret  gentleoiw 
consider  bow  we  flood  with,  regard  to  America^  aod  '^hey 
would  see  thatthe  Icing's  servants  coiiki  do  Aothing.till  Ame- 
rica herself  made  an  application  for  peace.  Wheix  the ^com- 
■  xnissionerst  vrho  went  over  last  summer,  applied  to  Cpngst^ 
what  was  their  answer } — that  Congress  would  not  enter  ix)to 
any  treatv  with  this  country,  unless  as  a  preliminary,  we  wfffj^ 
ejtner  acKnowledge  xh^  indepeodency  of  the  American  ;^^to» 
D^  withdraw  our  fleets  and  armies.  This  answer,  no.(T^itb- 
standing  every  endeavour  of  the  commissioners,  was  alLU^By 
Qould  obtain  from  Congress  \  the  poatter  therefore  must'  sost 
tUt /Congress  thought  proper  to  apply  to  this  country  ^r 
/pe^e ;  the  moment  that  America  made  any  advances,  t^e 
King's  servants  would  certainly  embraceand  encourage  thetn, 
-:.  and 
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and  do  aTl  in  their  power  to  bring  the  dispute  between  Ame- 
rica and  Great  Britain  to  an  honourable  conclusion.  This  it 
was  both  their  duty  and  their  inclination  to  do,  and.it  was  what 
they  would  do  every  whit  as  eagerly  >  and  as  early,  as  if  the  pre- 
sent motion  passed.  If  such  advances  were  made,  and  they  were 
happily  so  matured,  as  to  render  the  convention  of  parliament 
necessary,  parliament  might  be  assembled  in  a  fortnight.  His 
Lordship  said,  with  regard  to  the  letters  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  mentioned^  he  saw  not  the  least  ground 
for  censure  respeding  them.  What  did  their  contents  prove 
further,  than  that  when  the  commissioners  went  out  to  treat  for 
peace,  means  were  taken  to  carry  on  the  war  efl[ectuaU]r,  in 
case  the  treaty  should  chance  to  fail  ?  Was  not  that  striAly 
justifiable  ?  Was  it  not  the  mode  of  making  peace  at  all  times, 
9nd  in  all  countries  ?  Did  any  body  blame  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  at  the  very  instant  previous  to  their 
settling  terms  of  peace  ?  Was  it  not  obvious,  that  each  a£ted 
in  that  manner,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  better  terms  ?  Would 
any  gentleman  seriously  contend,  that  the  ministers  would 
have  afled  prudentlv,  it  thej;  had  been  remiss  in  their  prepa- 
rations to  carry  on  the  war  with  redoubled  ardour,  at  the  time 
they  sent  out  the  ofiers  of  peace  ?  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman talked  of  repealing  the  prohibitory  a6l ;  he  had  forgot 
that  very  a£l  gave  his  Majesty  tne  identical  powers,  the  want 
-of  which  the  hotiourable  gentleman  had  contended  was  the 
'ground  on  which  he  had  framed  his  motion.  The  prohibi- 
tory ad  empowered  his  Majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
declare  such  of  the  Americans  as  returned  to  their  allegiance 
in  the  King's  peace.  Georgia,  under  that  very  a£l,  bad  been 
declared  to  be  in  the  King's  peace  ;  and  so  would  such  other 
|>arts  of  America  as  should  return  to  their  allegiance  ;  but,  be- 
sides this,  if  the  prohibitory  a£l  were  repealed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  war,  for  that  a^  it  was  which  gave 
the  powerof  seizing  the  American  privateers ;  for  that  if  theaA 
were  repealed,  the  Americans  might  seize  our  ships  of  ail 
'kiads,  but  we  could  not  fake  any  of  theirs.  His  Lordship 
spoke  in  reply  to  what  Sir  William  had  said  respecting  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Americans  to  treat  with  the  present  mini- 

•  fters,  and  observed  tliat  it  was  a  little  extraordinary  after  such 
declaration,  that  he  should  have  stated  in  his  motion  a  request 
to  hb  Majesty,  intreating  his  Majesty  to  direct  those  very  mi- 

*  nisters  to  concert  such  measures  as  might  prepare  the  way  for 
peace  with  America. 

A  a  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  the  noble  Lord  now  talked  of  treating  with 
the  Congress ;  formerly  his  language  was,  th^t  he  tvotild 
treat  with  America,  but  not  with  Congress.  He  Recapitu- 
lated the  several  measures  taken  against  Aitierica  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  He  condemned  the  coercive 
laws  passed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  hour  of  her  itisblence  ; 
then  the  tame  submission  i^ith  which  the  Hght  of  taxation, 
8ind  even  the  act  of  navigation,  was  giVeh  up  by  the  same 
miiiisters,  who  with  an  handful  of  mehhad  talked  of  bring-^ 
ing  America  upon  her  knees. 

He  then  toot  notice  of  General  Robertson's  evidehce,'  and 
said,  if  it  were  to  be  credited,  it  were  the  severest  libel  on  ad- 
iiiiiiistjration  that  ever  was  made  public,  it  loaded  them  wiih 
the  whole  guilt  of  having  continued  a  Most  expensive  war 
vAxh  America,  when  they  mi^t,  whenever  they  pleased,  have 
put  an  iend  to  it ;  for  what  had  General  Robertson  ^\A  ?  That 
the  majority  of  America  wished  well  to  .  this  country,  and 
lonscd  to  return  to  their  allegiance.      If  this  were  true,  the 

fuilt  was  transferred  from  the  shoulders  of  the  officers  who 
ad  been  employed,  to  the  shoulders  of  ministry,  and  xisty 
were  answerable  to  their  country  for  not  havinjg  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance.  He,  however.  Was  one  who  did 
not  credit  the  evidence  of  General  Robertson  ;  he  lielieved 
hkn  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  as  well  as  a  brave 
and  judicious  officer ;  but  the  reason  why  he  did  hot  credit 
his  evidence  was,  because  the  General  bad  told  the  House^ 
In  the  very  beginning  of  his  examination^  that  he'jqpabe  not 
from  Ms  own  Knowledge  of  factis  aJs  they  itow  weri^^^but  ftom 
his  knowledge  of  the  sentimen'ts  of  America  twenty  years 
before  the  war  commenced,  and  ht  thence  inferred  that  the 
siame  sentiments  prevailed  hov^.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
he  read  a  few  ot  the  ouestions  which  had  been  put  to  the 
General,  and  the  General'^s  answers,  and  said,  that  his  evi- 
dence consequently  was  of  little  import.  The  better  to  bring 
this  home  to  the  minds  of  his  li6arers,  Mr.  Fox  parodied  die 
C£fse  by  putting  it  thus  :  isuppose  he  was  to  have  withdrawn 
firbm  Parliament  isoon  after  the  beginning  6f  the  war,  and  to 
have  been  out  of  the  kingdom  ^ver  since  ;  if  a  perton  was  to 
ask  him,  what  were  the  sentiments  of  Parliament  respecting 
America,  and  whether  he  thought  they  would  give  up  taxa- 
tion, and  agree  to  any  concession  on  the  piart  of  England  ?  te 
should  certainly  have  Teplied,  **  No,  by  no  means  ;  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  will  never  make  peace  with  America  till  she 
is  at  their  feet ;  they  will  never  give  up  the  right  of  taxation  5 

they 
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they  will  listen  to  nothing  short  of  unconditional  submission.*' 
Let  gentlemen  see  ho>y  ill  this  argument  would  agree  wiili 
truth,  and  how  opposite  it  would  be  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case;  and  yet,  who  that  had  given  the  minister  credit  for 
his  assertions  in  that  House  four  years  ago,  would  not  have 
thought  himself  warranted  to  talk  in  that  stile?  He,  there- 
fore, for  one,  had  paid  no  attention  to  General  Robertson's 
evidence,  because  after  what  he  had  heard  the  General  say  in 
the  beginning  of  it,  he  was  convinced  it  did  not  n^rit  atten- 
tion, and  could  not  be  relied  on. 

Having  argued  this  point,  he  recurred  to  the  testimony  of 
General  Gray,  which  he  said  was  every  way  worthy  of  cre- 
dit, and  plainly  shewed  that  the  ministry  were  to  blame, 
because  they  had  continued  from  time  to  time  to  send  over 
reinforcements  shost  of  the  amount  which  the  oflicers  em- 
ployed to  carry  on  the  war  had  declared  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  campaign  decisively  successful.  He  ridi- 
culed the  language  that  had  been  held  to  invalidate  General 
Gray's  evidence,  and  particularly  the  argument  of  one  of 
the  commissioners,  who  had  declared,  that  General  Gray, 
having  been  but  seventeen  months  in  America,  was  incom- 
petent to  judge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  there ;  he  said,  he  thought  the  General, 
after  seventeen  months  adlual  service  in  America,  was  at 
least  as  capable  of  judging  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
as  any  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  there  but  for  four, 
or  at  most  six  months,  and  confined  during  that  time  to  the 
two  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  From  this  he 
proceeded  to  review  the  terms  oiFered  by  the  commissioners, 
and  reprehended  them  in  the  severest  language,  as  such  as 
went  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  British  legislature,  and  to 
offer  propositions  which  Parliament  had  neither  authorised, 
nor  was  likely,  even  had  they  been  accepted,  to  ratify.  In 
particular,  he  objefted  to  the  offer,  "  that  agents  from  the 
respective  colonies  should  have  a  seat  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment," and  the  oflfer  "  to  pay  the  debts  of  America,"  con- 
traded  by  an  offensive  war  against  this  country.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  the  minister  who  either  suggested  or  meant 
to.  ratify  such  a  proportion,  deserved  impeachment ;  and  as 
to  the  former,  it  was  the  most  degrading  and  unnecessary 
proposition  that  ever  he  heard  ;  unnecessary,  because  among 
the  catalogue  of  boundless  concessions  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners to-  the  Congress,  we  had  expressly  given  up  all  right 
of  legislation  over  America,  and  degrading,  because  liaving 
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given  up  that  right,  we  meanly  courted  the  agents  of  Ame- 
rica to  become  a  part  of  the  legislature  of  this  country.  He 
defended  the  conduct  of  Congress  in  having  made  the  reply 
that  they  sent  to  the  commissioners,  by  observing,  that  they 
were  then  in  ^dual  alliance  with  France,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  King  of  France  had  ^nt  them  a  fleet  and  an  armyi 
and  furnished  them  with  money  to  carry  on  the  war^  Let 
gentlemen  consider  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  commissiqril 
crs  were  not  definitive  propositions,  but  mere  tefrms  of  triea- 
ty,  terms  of  discussion,  and  terms  ad  referendum^  which,  had 
tne  Congress  been  weak  enough  to  accede  to,  might  not  Have 
been  ratified  ;  exclusive,  therefore,  of  the  betraying  the  rights 
of  their  constituents,  which  they  would  have  done  had  they 
agreed  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  commissioners,  after  hav-, 
ing  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  iFrance,  it  would  have  been  the 
extreme  of  folly  to  have  taken  themselves  out  of  the  arms  of 
France,  to  have  given  up  the  advantages  they  aSually  jpos- 
sessed,  and  to  have  trusted  to  the  faith  of  ministers  notonous 
for  having  dealt  treacherously  with  them,  and  deceitfully 
with  the  British  nation.  Add  to  this,  the  preliminary  pro- 
posals of  Congress  were  neither,  in  his  judgment,  improper 
for  them  to  lay  down,  or  for  Great  Britain  to  listen  to.  rer- 
haps  many  good  reasons  might  be  urged,  why  we  ought  hot 
expressly  to  acknowledge  the  independency  of  America.  Bqt 
as  one  member  of  Parliament,  he  was  very  far  from  bein^ 
averse  to  the  other  proposition,  viz.  that  of  withdrawing  our 
fleets  and  armies  from  America.  So  fair  from  it,  he  thougjht' 
that  measure  the  vs^isest  that  could  be  adopted,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  adopted  the  better  :  so  fully  convinced  was  he  of  this, 
that  he  was  ready  to  intreat  ministry  to  come,  into  ir,  iand 
even  to  beg  it  of  them  as  a  boon.  As  a  proof  that  siich  a 
measure  was  really  necessary,  he  referred  to  the  evidence  ths^t 
had  been  given  at  the  bar  by  several  of  the  witnesises  who  had 
been  heard  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  which  amounted  to 
an  express  declaration.  That  it  was  impossible  to  subdue  Ame- 
Tica,  or  reduce  her  to  allegiance  by  force  of  arms ;  to  wTiit 
end,  then,  should  we  continue  our  chief  military  force  across 
the  Atlaintic  when  it  was  so  much  wanted  at  home  ? 

He  took  a  review  of  our  plan  of  operations  l^st  war,  ancj 
remarked,  that  it  had  been  pretty  generally  the  language  of 
th^t  day,  that  pur  continental  ^onneftions  were  exceedingly 
expensive  and  iniproper.  It  was  very  true,  that  our  army  in 
Germany,  was  a  considerable  call  upon  the  resources  of  this 
country,  it  drained  us  severely  both  of  men  and  of  money, 

but 
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but  then-  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  it  rendered  it  neces- 
sary- for  France  to  have  a  large  army  there  likewise^  and  that 
it  kept  those  troops  of  France  engaged  in  Germany  which 
might  have  been  annoying  us  elsewhere,  and  in  places  where^ 
if  they  met  with  any  success,  the  consequence  would  have 
been  much  more  fatal  to  Great  Britain.     At  present  we  had 
a  large  army  in  America,  and  the  French  had  no  army  there. 
The  British  troops  were  incapable  of  aAing  offensively,  and 
in  fact  were  in  a  state  of  ina£tivity  ;  in  that  state  they  were ' 
likely  to  remain.     Upon  this  ground  he  argued,  that  it  was  ' 
madness  to  suffer  the  troops  to  continue  any  longer  at  New 
York,  he  therefore  wished  to  make  peace  with  America  on 
almost  any  terms,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  against  France  ' 
with  all  the  vigour,  and  all  the  exertion  possib^.     If  France 
offered  advantageous  proposals  of  peace,    certainly  it  was  ' 
tlie  duty  of  administration  to  accede  to  them,  because,  as 
the  resources  of  this  country  now  stood,  exhausted  as  we 
were  by  the  long  and  ruinous  war  in  which  we  had  been  in- 
volved, a  peace,  on  proper  terms,  was  certainly  a  very  de- ' 
sirable  objed  ;  but  mmistry  ought  never  to  make'  peace  with 
America,  suffering  her  to  continue  her  connexions  with  the 
United  States^  or  giving  up  any  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions. 

lie  contended,  that  as  the  late  commissioners  held  out  terms 
and  conditions  to  all  America,  the  public  faith  was  pledged 
for  giving  America  the  same  terms  whenever  she  chose  to  ac- 
cept them,  notwithstanding  what  the  noble  Lord,  the  Ame- 
rican secretary,  had  on  a  former  occasion  thought  proper  to 
say  upon  the  subjeft  ;  he  also  contended,  that  the  faith  of  this 
country  was  pledged  to  protect  all  those,  whether  bodies  of 
men  or  individuals,  who  had  come  in  under  the  commission, 
and  returned  to  their  allegiance.  He  said,  if  there  was  but 
one  man  of  this  description,  we  were  bound  in  honour  and 
in  justice  to  make  good  the  conditions  to  that  individual. 
That  <he  commission  having  expired  on  the  first  of  June,  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  give  his  Majesty  parliamentary 
authority  to  make  peace,  an  authority  which  did  not  exist^ 
and  without  which  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  to  the  hazard  of 
a. whole  summer's  passing.  In  speaking  to  the  design  of  xe- 
pealing  the  prohibitory  act,  he  declared  it  to  be  the  most  ob- 
noxious of  any  that  h^d  b^en  passed  against  America,  ahdthat^ 
it  dught  to  be  repealed.  He  took  up  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
gister/ from  which  Sir  William  Meredith  had  read  the  ex-^, 
}ra£i;s  of  letters  sent  by  the  noble  JLord  at  the  head'  of  the' 
r    f  A  a  4  Amet- 
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Ameri<^n  department,  And  turned  to  two  particular  p^ssapes, 
in  which  the  writer  had.  recommended  it  to  Sir  WiHiam 
Howe  and  the  noble  Lord  his  brother,  to  prepare  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  such  a  sort,  as  should  convince  America  of  thedDr 
termioed  purpose  of  this  country  to  prosecute  it  with  umre- 
noitting  severity.  Upon  these  passages  Mr,  Fox  commented^ 
^nd  declared,  that  the  plain  meaning  of  them  was,  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  as  bloody  and  sangumary  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble. He  said,  he  understood  that  the  war  was  carrying  on  in 
that,  manner  at  this  time ;  he  did  not  mean,  however,  by  a 
general  and  loose  assertion  to  criminate  ministry  farther  than 
they  deserved,  he  would  therefore  state  to  what  he  alluded ; 
it  was  this.;  that  the  southern  Indians  had  been  excited  to 
rise  and  attack  the  back  settlements  of  Virginia  and  Caroli- 
na. He  did  not  mention  this  as  a  fadi,  he  really  did  noc  . 
know  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  but  such  was  the  reportt 
which  he  hoped  to  God  was  ill-founded  ;  he  had  miidi  rather 
that  Mr.  Stuart  shouki  have  put  the  manj^  thousands  which  Jie 
had  drawn  upon  the  treasury  for  into  his  own  pocket,  th4n 
employed  the  public  money  in  such  a  way ;  he  had  rather  Ipe 
haa  made  a  jt4)  of  it,  and  that  he  should  see  hioi  soon  retiiro 
to  this  country  to  live  at  his  ease. and  io  splendour  upoa  tjie 
money  he  had  so  pocketed,  and  he  wished  so  for  this  reason  $ 
it  was  evident  that  the  Indians  CovAd  hardly  be  restniinad 
from  a6is  of  the  horridest  cruelty,  even  when  they  were  un^ 
der  the  awe  of  $0  large  an  army  as  that  commanded  by  Otoe- 
^al  Burgoyne,  an  officer  as  distinguished  for  his  tiumamtv^as 
his  bravery^  to  what  extent,  then,  might  they  not  cari^.  their 
barbarities,  when  they  were  unaocompanied  by  an  army,  and 
strangers  to  every  idea  of  discipline?  The  savage  massacre  af 
aged, and  defenceless  men,  wx>men,  and  children,  would  fae 
unlimited ; .  the  very  conjecture  of  it  was  shocking.  He  was 
free  to  allow,  that  Indians  might  be  employed  in  the  secvioe 
to  advanuge,  but  then  it  must  be  when  they  had  an  armyto 
j^rect  and  regulate  their  efforts.  Having  spoken  to  a  variety 
of  other  points,  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  declaring  that  iie 
thought  the  motion  made  by  his  rj^t  honourable  /nead  every 
way  laudable^  he  therefore  should  give  it  his  hearty  aup- 
port. 

Governor  Johnstone  said,  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
ir^eatedly  arraigning  every  measure  proposed  by  government 
for  managing  the  war  with  America,  but  would  neverlell  the 
House,  what  plan  he  should  follow  himself  were  he  in  power. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  expressed  his  desire  to  have 
the  troops  recalled  from  America,  but  bad  declared^  that  pos- 
sibly 
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sibly  there  might  be  many  reasons  why  it  woiiTd  be  wrong  to 
acknowledge  the  independency.     Did  the  honotirable  gentle- 
man imagine,  that  every  person  did  not  see  the  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning }  The  one  proposition  involved  the  other,  and  with- 
drawing the  troops  was  effectually  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendency.    What  wonid  be  the  consequence  of  withdrawing 
them?    The  most  fatal  consequences  to  this  country  that 
could  happen.     The  army  of  America  would  instantly  seize 
on  Canada,  and  on  Nova-Scotia,  attack  the  fisheries,  then 
the  West-India  islands,  and  thus  all  our  dependencies  on  the 
other  side  the  Atlantic  would  fall,  and  wc  should  no  long^ 
have  ^y  weight  in  Europe  as  a  maritime  power.    The  an- 
jBWer  sent  from  the  Congress  to  the  commissioners,  he  de- 
clared, l)ad  been  much  misrepresented :  the  Congress  had 
said,  they  could  treat  only  consistent  with  treaties  then  ia 
being,  meaning  their  treaty  with  France  ;  so  that  the  only 
terms  that  Congress  would  have  accepted  must  have  been 
isuch  as  the  court  of  Versailles  should  have  approved  of. 
With  regard  to  what  the  honourable  gentleman  liad  sai^  re- 
specting his  having  talked  of  his  knowledge  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  America,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  peoulc,  in 
opposition  to  what  had  been  given  in  evidence  by  General 
Gray  ;  he  did  not  mean  to  argue  merely  upon  what  he  had 
discovered  while  he  was  there  as  a  commissioner,  (in  which 
capacity  he  had  done  his  best  to  serve  his  country*,  and  he  de- 
fied any  one  member  of  the  Congress  to  prove,  that  he  had  in 
any  part  of  his  conduct  acted  dishonourably)  but  he  spoke^ 
from  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  country,  from  his  having 
gone  through  many  parts  of  it,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  friend- 
ship with  the -inhabitants,  which  afforded  him  opportunities 
of  coming  at  information  beyond  the  reach  of  General  Gray, 
who  had  afted  in  a  military  character  only  in  America,  and 
in  that  merely  for  seventeen  months.     He  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  stated  that  there  were  many  divisions  and  differences 
of  sentiment  among  even  the  Congress  themselves ;  the  as- 
sertion was  a  fact,  and  he  would  prove  it  by  such  evidence 
as  he  believed  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  would  ad- 
mit to  be  indubitable.    The  Governor  then  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Laurens,  president  of  the  Congress  *,  to  a  governqr  of 

pne 

*  Cofj  of  a  Let  ttr  from  Henry  Laorens,  President  of  the  Congresj^ 

"  Dear  Sit,-  Philadelphia^  August  u^^  \'j'ii^ 

'*  I  should  not  have  remained  so  long  in  arrear  for  your  Excel- 

Jcncy'*  obliging  letter  of  the  9th  of  June,  had  I  not  flattered  my. 
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one  of  the  southern  provinces,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
Mr.  Laurens  complained  of  peculation  and  want   of  zeal 
for  4he  cause  of  the  States.     The  Governor  repeated  his  for- 
mer 


self  with  hopes,  that  long  before  this  day,  the  circumstances  of 
Georgia  would  have  been  introduced  as  a  subject  demanding  the 
coosidcratian  of  Congress  ;  but  it  has  happened  otherwise  ;  to  ac- 
count for  the  probable  reasons  would  be  extremely  unpleasant,  and 
perhaps  at  this  time  equally  improper ;  nevertheless,  it  is  my  duty. 
Sir,  as  a  fellow  citizen,  to  suggest  to  you  in  that,  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  supreme  magistrate  of  a  state,  that  in  my  humble 
opinion,  we  cannot  fairly  ascribe  the  dormancy  of  this,-  and  ioany 
other  momentous  concerns,  to  want  of  leisure. 

I  sec,  with  grief;  the  return  of  our  troops  from  East  Florida 
without  that  success  which  your  Excellency  had  hoped  for  ;  this 
unhappy  circumstance  will  add  To  the  distresses  of  Georgia,  and 
increase  her  cries  for  relief. 

While  St.  Augustine  remains  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  Georgia 
will  be  unhappy,  and  her  existence  as  a  free,  and  independent  state 
rendered  very  doubtful ;  South  Carolina  too  will  be  continoally 
galled  by  rovers  and  cruizers  from  that  pestiferous  nest.  Another 
expedition  must  therefore  be  undertaken  at  a  season  of  the  yeat 
which  will  not  outvie  the  bullets  and  bayonets  of  the  enemy  in  the 
destruction  of  our  men. 

i  have  before  me  a  plan  for  reducing  East  Florida,  which  I  will 
have  the  honour  of  communicating  to  your  Excellency  very  soi>n« 
In  tlie  mean  time  1  am  constrained  to  say,  that  Unless  the  several  ' 
states  which  keep  their  representation  in  Congress  filied  by  men  of 
competent  abilities,  unshaken  integrity,  and  unremitting  diligence, 
a  pian,  which  I  very  much  fear  is  laid  for  the  subduction  of  our 
confederal  independence,  will,  by  the  operations  of  masked  enemies, 
be  completely  executed,  so  far  I  mean  as  relates  to  all  the  sea  coast^ 
and  possibly  to  the  present  generation. — Were  I  to  unfold  to  you^ 
Sir,  scenes  of  venality,  peculation  and  fraud,  which  I  have  disco. 
Tcred,  the  disclosure  would  astonish  you  ;  nor  would  you.  Sir,  be 
less  astonished  were  I,  by  a  detail  which  the  occasion  would  require, 
to  prove  to  you,  that  he  must  be  a  pitiful  rogue,  who,  when  detected, 
or  suspected,  meets  not  with  powerful  advocates  among  those,  who, 
in  the  present  corrupt  time,  ought  to  ejfcrt  all  their  powers  in  de- 
fence and  support  ot  these  friend -plundered,  much  injured,  and,  I 
was  almost  going  to  say,  sinking  states.  Don't  apprehend.  Sir,  that 
I  colour  too  high,  or  that  any  part  of  these  intimations  are  the 
effect  of  rash  judgment  or  despondency  :  I  am  Warranted  to  say 
they  are  not  ;  my  opinion,  my  sentiments,  are  supported  every 
Hay  by  the  declaration  ot  individuals,  the  difficulty  lies  in  bringing 
men  coJJcc lively  to  attack  with  vigour  a  jto^cr  object,  I  have  said 
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mer  assertion,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Americans  iftrishe- 
well  to  this  country,  amj  were  so  heartily  tired  of  the  tyrand 
ny  of*  Congress,  and  of  the  oppression  they  felt  from  ihcir 
new  governors,  that  they  would  gladly  return  to  their  allegi- 
ance, but  that  the  Congress,  who  had  got  the  power  of  go- 
vernment  into  their  own  hands,  and  were  too  ambitious  to 
consent  to  part  with  that  power  as  long  as  they  possibly  could 
hold  it,  would  not  let  them ;  this  very  argument,  he  said,  was 
an  irrefragable  answer  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  doc- 
Uine  of  withdrawing  the  troops,  which,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing the  power  of  Congress,  would  naturally  strengthen  it« 

and 


80  much  to  you.  Sir,  as  governor  of  a  state,  not  intended  for  public 
conversation,  which  sound  policy  forbids,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cooixnands  deep  thinking  from  every  man* appointed  a  guardian  of 
the  fortunes  and  honour  of  these  orphan  states. 

.  Colonel  M'Lcan,  who  will  do  me  the  honour  to  bear  this  ad- 
dress tp  your  Excellency,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  present  state 
of  our  arms.  Copies  of  two  letters  from  General  Sullivan,  which 
will  accompany  this,  will  shew  that  of  his  particular  and  impor- 
tant department  as  it  stood  eight  days  ago— every  hour  I  expect 
further  intelligence ;  had  he  been  successful,  and  as  expeditiously 
so,  as  his  saneuine  hopes  marked  out,  I  should  have  received  the 
important  tidings  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Not  a  word  that  has  been  said  or  printed  respecting  Count  D*E- 
staign's  or  Lord  Howe's  fleets,  merits  confidence ;  an  engagement, 
and  a. smart  one  too,  there  has  undoubtedly  been,  but  who  was 
victorious,  and  what  losses  each  party  sustained,  arc  unknown  in 
this  city — this  fact  only,  that  the  British  fleet  have  greatly  suffer- 
ed, and  had  carried  in  no  prizes  four  days  ago,  is  ascertained  ;  and 
from  the  following  paragraph  in  General  Washington's  letter  of  the 
21st,  there  is  ground  to  hope  fhat  many  of  I^ord  Howe's  original 
shew  of  ships  at  Rhode.lsland  have  been  detained  by  his  rival,  or 
lost  in  the  late  storm. 

**  By  advices  from  an  officer  of  rank  and  intelligence,  who  is 
stationed  in  view  of  the  sea,  I  am  informed  that  sixteen  ships  en- 
tered the  Hook  on  the'  ]  7  th,  one  having  a  flag,  and  that  on  that 
and  the. preceding  day  a  heavy  cannonade  was  heard  at  sea." 

.  This  day's  packet  may  afibrd  your  Excellency  more  intelligence. 
1  wiirt rouble  you,  Sir,  no  farther  at  present,  but  to  repeat,  that  I 
am,  with  very  great  regard  and  esteem.  Sir,  your  Excellency's 
obedient  and  himible  servant, 

Henry  Laurens." 
His  Excellency  (Private) 

Governor  Houston,  Qeorgia, 
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aiid  cpable  them  to  hold  the  government  they  had  assumed  as 
.lone  3s  they  pleased.  With  regard  to  the  prohibitory  or  re- 
straining act,  he  said,  that  was  the  very  act  which  gave  us 
advantageous  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the  very 
aft  which  empowered  his  Majesty  to  make  peace,  whenever 
America  should  be  disposed  to  offer  terms,  and  certainly  as 
xnatters  stood  at  present,'  as  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribboa 
had  well  observed,  the  offer  must  come  from  the  Americans. 

Mr,  Eden,  i  may  be  permitted.  Sir,  to  press  myself  on 
your  notice  in  preference  to  other  gentlemen,  as  the  very 
important  matters  which  hsve  been  brought  into  this  debate 
by  my  honourable  friend  [Mr.  Fox]  peculiarly  affeft  me, 
and  have  not  been  stated  with  that  degree  either  of  kindness 
or  candour  that  I  might  have  expected.  It  does  not  fall 
within  the  compass  either  of  my  wish  or  ability  to  take  no- 
tice of  all  that  gentleman's  positions  \  I  can  have  no  objeft  in 
discussing  with  him  the  consistency  of  his  conduft  in  now 
voting  for  an  address  to  lament  the  failure  of  a  commission, 
•which,  he  says,  made  ridiculous  propositions  derogatory  from 
the  csiscntial  rights  and  interests  of  this  country ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  me,  if  my  own  conduct  on  this  motion  is  right. 
I  respect  the  mover  and  his  intentions,  but  he  professes 
merely  to  recommend  to  the  King  a  generalline  of  conduct 
50  palpablv  and  obviously  improper  for  his  Majesty  to  adopt, 
i.hat  I  shall  vote  against  his  address  as  being  at  least  superflu- 
ous. It  is  eqwally  foreign  from  my  purpose  to  consider  the 
iionouraMe  gentleman's  strange  ana  desultory  mode  of  prov- 
ing the  weakness  of  our  present  army  in  America  from  th^e 
gteatness  of  its  detachments  to  early  and  distant  services  ; 
wliatever  our  aftual  force  in  that  country  is,  or  may  bc^  eve- 
ry effect  within  possibility  may  be  expefted  from  that  army 
and  from  its  cofnmander  in  chief.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  en- 
ter into  the  serious  defence  or  well-merited  praises  of  tjie 
five  or  six  hundred  gentlemen  from  America  who  have  httn 
mentioned  in  this  debate;  they  were  mentioned  indeed  in 
a  tone  which  struck  my  ear  as  wanting  the  consideration  due 
io  such  men  so  situated :  but  I  know  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  feels  respect  for  misfortune,  and  a  loyc  for  loyal- 
ly ;  I  know  too  that  he  is  incapable  of  an  ungenerous  inten- 
tion ;  and  the  American  loyalists,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, deserve  from  us  all  every  good  epithet  that  a  good  mind 
can  give.  In  the  flow  of  language  expressions  will  drop 
which  recoUeftion  would  have  checked,  and  to  the  want  6f 
rccolleciicn  only,  I  attribute  the  harsh  expressions  with  which 
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the  honourable  gentleman  has  also  treated  the  King's  com- 
missioners. I  am  not  hurt  by  those  expressions  ;  I  have 
lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  be  i\pw  wounded  by  political 
epithets.  Lallly,  1  do  not  wish  td-set  up  my  own  know- 
ledge of  the  Americans  in  opposition  to  Major-General 
Gray's :  it  was  indeed  my  duty  to  reside  in  the  cities  of  Phi* 
ladelphia  and  New-Y^irk> -whilst  it  was  his  to  be  in  camps  and 
in  a6lian»  and  aboard  frigates;  it  was  my  custom  to  give  everf 
hour  during  my  stay  in  America,  to  gcntlomcn  of  every  inter- 
est, party,  persuasion*  or  principle,  who  would' come  to  mjr 
table,  or  would  honour  mc  with  their  visits.  Major-Gene- 
ral  Gray  was  too  good  an  officer  to  be  so  employed :  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this ;  I  sought  and  had  his  friendship 
as  far  as  our  different  walks  in  life  would  allow,  and  though 
1  do  not  subscribe  to  all  his  political  creed,  I  think  him  ons 
of  those  oilicers  whom  it  is  a  blessing  to  this  country  in  times 
like  the  present  to  possess.  My  reason  for  now  desiring  th« 
attention  of  the  House  is,  that  I  may  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  supposed  offers,  and  the  supposed  menaces  of  the  late 
American  commission,  both  which  the  honourable  gentlemaa 
is  pleased  equally  to  reprobate. 

Wah  Kcspefl  to  the  offers,  I  have  on  a  former  occasion 
submitted  to  the  House  my  sentiments  on  the  caution  to  be 
used  in  discussing  this  subjed ;  for  I  still  hope  and  trust,  that 
the  colonies  will  one  day  be  re-united  to  these  kingdoms^  oa 
terms  advantageous  both  to  them  and  to  Us,  though  those 
terms  may  vary  much  according  to  the  passions  and  foelingg 
of  men,  and  the  circumstances  and  events  of  war.  i  must^ 
however,  take  a  short  review  of  the  grounds  which  the  late 
commissioners  stated  for  negociation ;  nor  do  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  particular  situationof  our 
affairs  at  the  date  of  our  first  letter  to  the  rebel  Congress,  or 
to  the  considerations  which  made  it  expedient  to  enter  into 
the  fullest  specification  at  the  first  opening*  The  fa&  tB^ 
that  we  offered,  i.  <^  To  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties both  by  sea  and  land."  a.  "  To  restore  free  intercourse, 
to  revive  mutual  affedion>  and  renew  the  common  beaefirs 
of  naturalization  through  the  several  parts  of  the  empire." 
3.  "  To  agree  that  no  military  forces  shall  be  kept  up  in 
the  different  states  of  North  America  without  the  consent  of 
the  general  Congress  or  particular  assemblies*"  These  pifer-s 
1  allow  were  absolute  and  positive.  The:  first  and  seco/^d 
must  of  course  have  been  the  best  and  iijninediate  conse- 
quences of  peace,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  kst,  I  can 
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only  say  that  I  do  not  see  the  objeSioh :  it  implied  in  our 
mindsy  and  in  every  man's  mind,  that  the  King  should  retain 
the  supreme  command  of  the  military  force,  whaftever  it  might 
bot  and  the  nomination  of  all  the  ofRcers.  And  it  mtist  be 
ibr  the  safety  and  interest  of  each  colony  to  have  a  force  ade^ 
quate  to  its  own  relative^  situation  in  this  empire. 

We  also  offered.  Sir,  i.  **  To  extend  every  freedom  of 
trade  that  our  respeftive  interests  can  require."  2.  **  To 
concur  in  measures  calculated  to  discharge  the  debts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  to  raise  the  credit  and  value  of  the  paper  circula- 
tion." 3.  **  To  perpetuate  one  union  by  a  reciprocal  <fe-» 
putation  of  an  agent  or  agents  for  the  different  states,  who 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  Parlianienl 
of  Great  Britam^  or  if  sent  from  Britain ,  Jn  that  case  to'  have 
a  seat  and  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  different  states  which 
may  be  sent,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  several  interests  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  deputed.'* 

These  offers  are  qualified  both  in  their  expression  and  ob- 
vious meaning,  and  were  matters  for  ncgociation.*  The  ex- 
pression at  the  close  of  tiie  first  of  them  was  not  insidtious  ; 
nor  were  the  persons  to  whom  we  addressed  ourselves  likely 
to  be  duped,  if  we  had  been  capable  of  wishing  to  dnpe 
them.  I  cannot  pay  a  greater  compliment  to  their  abilities, 
than  by  saying  that  I  believe  them  nearly  as  skilful  in  all  the 
niceties  of  languages,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  whom  F 
9m  now  endeavouring  to  answer : — and,  besides,  we  ^nt  a 
copy  of  our  commission,  as  the  full  and  fair  communication 
pf  our  powers.  From  the  second  of  the  last  mentioned  class 
ot  proposals,  the  honourable  gentleman  contends,  tha^  nve 
ggered  to  subjed  these  kingdoms  to  the  payment  of  the  con- 
tinental debts :— and  does  he  really  think  that  ^*  a  concur- 
rence in  measures  calculated  to  discharge  debts,"  implies  that 
ihe  concurring  party  shall  charge  himself  with  those  debts  ? 
When  we  talk  of  **  raising  the  value  and  credit  of  the  paper 
circulation,"  can  it  be  inferred  that  we  undertake  to  cns-> 
charge  and  annihilate  that  circulation  ?  Are  there  no  qiiit- 
rent^,  or  other  royal  and  national  claims  of  value  in  Ame- 
rica i  Is  there  no  possible  arrangement  by  funding  or  other* 
>Ki9e,.  which  might  have  helped  the  poor  holders  of  all  the 
wretched  trash  now  circulating  by  the  Congress,  and  have 
ffJven  some  worth  to  what  is  now  sinking  into,  nothing  ?-"—*»- 
With  respeft  to  the  last  article^  I  must  express  my  astonish- 
ment,  that  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  talks  sometimes 
with,  such  sympathy  and  rapture  of  the  American  senators, 

should 
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should  kc\  so  degraded  by  the  idea  of  ever  sitting  in  their 
QQsnp^ny :  I  shalfonly  say  on  this  proposal  that  1  did  not 
suggest  it,  but  I  very  willingly  adopted  it ;  it  was  one  pro^^ 
among,  others,  of  a  sincere  dispostion  lo  conciliate  ;  it  might 
have  pleased  some  men  in  that'  point  of  view ;  I  did  not 
think,  however,  that  it  could  produce  any  farther  efMSk* 
But  I  should  not  be  sorry,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  see  a  li« 
xnited  number  of  colony  agents  and  representatives  within 
these  walls. 

Lastly,  we  offered  "  to  establish  the  power  of  the  respeC'^ 
tive  Jegislature  in  each  particular  atate,  to  settle  its  revenues, 
its  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  to  exercise  a  perfect 
.freedom  of  legislation  and  internal  'government ;  so  tnat  Che 
British  states  throughout  North  America,  a3ing  with  us  in 
peace  and  war,  under  one  common  Sovereign,  may  have  the 
irrevocable  enjoyment  of  every  privilege  that  is  short  of  a 
total  separation  of  interests,  or  consistent  with  that  union  of 
force  on  which  the  safety  of  our  common  religion  and  liberty 
depends.** 
.  So  much  for  the  offers ! — In  discussing  the  supposed  mena^ 
ces,  1  feel  less  anxietjr,  and  hesitation,  because  I  carry  in  my 
|)ocket  the  minute  which  I  made  very  immediately  after  land^ 
mg  in  England,  when  I  saw  in  the  public  papers  the  debates 
which  had  passed  on  this  subject.    The  matter  w^as  then 
.vyarm  upon  my  mind.  ^  I  have  not  lately  referred  to  it,  but 
the  minute  was  honestly  written,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  read- 
ing it  without  reserve.    It  is  as  follows---^*  December  loth, 
1778.   My  late  colleague  appears  to  have  done  ample  and  ho- 
;()ourabIe  justice  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  whole  bu- 
siness, and  has  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  by  me.     But 
if  I  should  be  called  upon  with  respect  to  that  paragraph  in 
our  manifesto,  which  has,  I  sec,  been  represented  by  some  to 
menace  a  system  of  cruelty,  unworthy  of  a  great  people,  and 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  I  can  truly -say 
that  I  thought  it  impossible  for  such  a  representation  to  be 
given  any  where  but  in  the  rebel  Congress  :  and  my  astonish- 
ment is  very  real  on  now  finding,  that  many  persons  within 
this  kingdom,  whose  judgments  and  good  opinions  I  very 
highly  respect,  have  seriously  entertained  ideas  of  the  passage 
in  question  so  very  different  from  the  sentiments  of  -those  who 
penned  it.     If^  however,  there  is  any  demerit  in  that  passage, 
.it  will  be  but  fair  to  exculpate  the  innocent  ;-^the arieasure 
has,  I  see,  been  attributed  by  some  debaters  to  our  secretary, 
and  supposed  Scotticisms  are  pointed  outin  support  of ^ that 
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ideSf  It  will  be  fair  then  to  avoW|  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  principals,  none  of  whoof),  I  believe,  ever  saw  the  northern 
side  of  the  Tweed.  They  had  in  their  secretary  an  excellent 
assistant  on  many  occasions,  and  profited  much  b^  his  jiidg« 
ment  and  abilities.  But  it  happened  that  this  particular  mea^ 
sure,  involving  in  itself  many  serious  and  weighty  matters  of 
decision,  for  which  the  principals  felt  themselves  responsible 
to  God  and  to  their  country,  they  were  led  to  adjust  it  among 
themselves  in  repeated  discussions ;  and  their  minutes  delivcm 
to  their  secretary  were  verbatim  what  was  afterwards  printed. 

*'  Having  thus  admitted  so  very  intimate  ti  knowledge  of 
the  paper  in  question,  I  ought  at  least  to  be  a;ble  to  sav  what 
my  own  meaning  was.  I  had  been  the  instninient  op  the  part 
of  this  country  of  making  offers  more  explicit  and  more  libe- 
'  ral  than  any  government  in  any  instance  of  history  ever  made 
to.  its  depen£ncies.  What  we  had  said  amounted  nearly  to 
this.  **  We  desire  you  to  be  our  brothers  under  one  father ; 
we  claim  not  pretensions  from  our  eldership;  we  expe£k  no 
inequality ;  we  insist  only  on  having  one  king,  one  friend, 
and  one  enemy,  a  free  union  of  force  and  friendship. '^  What 
then  was  their  answer  ?  '*  We  will  have  a  toul  and  eternal 
separation  from  you  ;  we  have  attached  ourselves  to  your  inve- 
terate enemy ;  to  that  attachment  we  will  adhere."  What  then 
was  our  natural  and  obvixnis  reply  ?  **  If  you  will  be  consi- 
dered as  Frenchmen,  you  must  and  ought  to  be  considered  as 
.Frenchmen  who  are  at  war  with  us :  the  contest  is  changed : 
we  have  hitherto  marched  through  your  country,  io  the  4iily 
expecution  of  sitting  once  more  with  you  under  the  shade  of 
.the  same  vine*  We  marched  without  raising  contributions, 
wkhout  destroying  your  docks  and  store-houses,  without  dis- 
mantling your  armed  towns ;  we  quitted  Boston  without  inju*. 
ry ;  we  evacuated  Philadelphia,  an^  left  large  stores  behind 
us  ;-^we  have  hitherto  treated  you  as  children,  or  friends 
under  a  temporary  separation  ;  we  must  now  treat  you  as  yon 
chiise  to  be  treated,  as  strangers  to  our  blood,  professing  en- 
mity to  us.  Recoiled,  then,  that  you  are  calling  upon  your- 
selves, and  those  you  pretend  to  represent,  all  those  severities 
which  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  among  civilized  nations 
will  warrant,  and  justify." 

**  A  short  recoUedion  of  those  laws  and  usages  of  war,  ap- 
plied to  the  past  condu6l  of  our  armies,  is,  indeed,  a  most 
sufficient  defence  of  the  paragraph  in  question.  Nothings 
in  my  opinion,  is  more  clear  than  that  the  exertions  made  by 
this  country,  previous  to  the  year  1778,  have  been  amply 
adequate  to  the  redu<^ion  of  the  rebellion  ^  and  surely  the  le« 
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tiitjr  to  Which  that  paragraph  alludes,  though  not  the  chief 
cause  ;  fs  the  most  creditable  cause  of  our  failure  ;  that  cause 
is  surtly  the  most  flattering,  both  to  this  country  and  to  the 
late  commanders,  and  to  those  who  instruftcd  them. — In 
plain  English,  if  this  War  is  to  be  prosecuted  (and  that  it  must 
be  so  Is  a  matter,  not  merely  of  expedience  or  justice,  but 
of  necessity)^  it  must  be  followed  in  a  very  different  system. 
Not  with  a  wanton  inhumanity,  unauthorized  by  the  custom 
of  civilized  nations,  but  with  those  severities  which  are  usu- 
ally exercised  in  our  days  by  one  foreign  nation  at  war  with 
another,  and  which,  horfible  and  calamitous  as  they  appear 
in  fanciful  descriptions  and  declamations^  are,  in  a  moral  sense* 
not  more  so  than  the  common  use  of  the  musket,  against 
which  less  is  said,  because  we  are  more  familiarized  to  it." 

I  shall  detain  the  House  no  longer,  than  to  add,  that  for 
every  part  of  my  coudu£t  in  America,  I  know  I  am,  and 
ought  to  be,  accountable  to  my  country.  But  when  I  consi- 
der the  leading  assistance  which  I  had  from  my  colleagues, 
and. the  motives  under  which  we  all  adted,  I  dread  neither  the 
trial  of  ray  contemporaries,  nor  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
Through  the  whole,  indeed,  of  this  American  war,  as  well 
in  the  civil  as  in  the  military  measures  adopted  and  pursued, 
the  land-marks  of  truth  are  fixed  and  permanent.  The 
torrent  of  my  honourable  friend^s  eloquence  may  obscure  or 
overwhelm  them  for  a  day  ;  but  the  torrent  will  disappear, 
the  land-marks  will  remain,  and  the  fair  and  steady  stream  of 
history  will  continue  to  flow  round  them,  long  after  that  gen- 
tleman has  lost  the  talent  of  commanding  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  I  the  wish— to  be  better  able  to  express  my  own. 

Lord  George  Germaine  said,  that  in  order  to  convince  the 
House  that  it  would  be  highly  reprehensible  for  government 
to  ofier  terms,  read  a  resolution  of  Congress,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  they  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  commissioners'  pro- 
clamation read,  because  it  contained  indecent  expressions 
against  their  good  and  great  ally,  the  King  of  France.  His 
Lordship  also  read  the  answer  of  Congress  * ;  and  then  asked 
if  the  Congress  could  hear  those  words,  and  say  he  now  wished 
to  offer  peace  to  America  ?  His  Lordship  then  went  on  to  de- 
clare, that  it  had  never  been  his  idea  that  America  could  be 
conquered  ;  that  the  war  had  not  been  conduced  with  that 
view ;  that  America  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  forbear* 


♦  See  both  these  papers  in  the  RemeiAbraftCef  for  1778?,  p.*295> 
and  299. 
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ancc.  That  he  trusted  rather  to  the  good  sense  and  feelings  of 
the  people  of  America  in  genera^  than  to  the  force  of  arms  i 
that  he  iiad  hoped,  and  he  was  far  from  giving  up  that  hope, 
tfiat  America  would  see  her  error ;  that  she  woi^ld  discover  she 
could  not  be  truly  happy,  but  when  connei^ed  with  $Qinc 
great  power;  that  she  cogld  not  form  any  connexion  so 
much  for  her  interest,  and  so  much  for  her  happiness,  ^s  a 
connexion  with  Great  Britain.  This  hope  was  now,  as  he  had 
said,  very  strong  in  his  mind.  He  had  often  asserted,  and  he 
renewed  the  assertion,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
America  were  with  us :  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  had  large  corps 
of  provincials  in  arms  in  our  favour  ;  and  he  had  that  very 
day  received  a  letter  from  Governor  Tryon,  in  which  the 
governor  assured,  him,  that  we  had  now  7000  American  sear 
men  employed  in  our  privateers.  It  was  the  Congress  only 
that  opposed  a  rfe-union  with  this  country ;  and  even  the  Con- 

fress  were  far  from  being  of  one  opinion  on  the  subje£l.  His 
.ordship  said  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  impolicy,  tb  repeal 
the  prohibitory  aft,  and  took  notice  of  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  [Mr.  Fox]  had  said  respeding  General  Robertson ; 
observing,  that  if  that  gentleman  had  paid  no  attention  to  what 
the  general  said,  it  was  plain,  his  evidence  had  atlrafted  the 
notice  of  other  gentlemen;  because,  old  and  infirm  as  General 
Robertson  v^as,  he  had  been  examined  three  days ;  had  beeti 
kept  at  the  bar  seven  hours  at  once,  and  parted  with  at  twelve, 
at  night  with  great  reluftance,  and  not  suflered  to  withdraw^ 
until  he  had  be6n  appointed  to  appear  at  the  rendezvous  on 
Monday.  He  said  he  had  called  General  Robertson,  not  to 
examine  him  to  military  points,  because  he  thought  tha^ 
House  an  improper  place  for  a  military  inquiry  ^  but  that  he 
could  scarcely  get  an  opportunity  of  putting  those  questions  to 
him,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  called  him;  so  much  were  other 
gentlemen  intent  on  examining  him.  His  Lordship  concluded 
with  saying  he' should  give  the  motion  a  fiat  negative. 

The  applause  which  proceeded  from  the  majority,  at  the 
conclusion  of  Lord  George  Germaine's  speech,  made  it  some 
time  before  Mr.  Buric  could  be  heard,  who  began  with  cen- 
suring these  bursts  of  applause,  aiKl  triumphs  of  the  majority^ 
\vhom  he  perccfived  prepared  to  reje£k  his  friend's  motion. 
All  the  transactions  of  the  American  war  he  recapitulated  ia 
the  course  of  his  speech,  and  the  humiliating  changes  of  opim 
nion  and  condmft  the  nunistty  had  exhibited  to  the  House. 

He  said,  that  if  the  concessions  made  afterwards  had  been 

made  before  the  French  treaty,  peace  would  have  been  long 

since  concluded  ;  and  he  blamed  the  minister  for  adjourning 

fJjc  Parliament  for  the  Christmas  recess,  at  the  very  time  he 
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knew  from  hcxA  Stohnonti  that  the  treaty  was  on  the  point 
of  being  concluded*  He  introduced  a  good  parody  on  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  inquiry,  which  had  so  long  takca  up 
&e  attention  of  the  other  House. 

He  pronounced  this  country  to  be  irrecoverably  lost  if  we 
should  be  a  second  time  too  late^  for  which  reason  he  should 
vote  for  his  friend*8  address. 

Mr.  Dundasy  Lord  Advocate  for  Scothnd>  thanked  Mr* 
Burke  for  his  fine  speech,  and  then  flatly  told  him  it  was 
very  little  to  the  purpose ;  it  might  be  amusing^  but  it  was 
not  necessary  to  the  question. 

He  then  took  Up  the  ground  of  the  address,  and  .said,  that 
it  only  meant  to  establisn  fa£ls  already  well  known  ;  it  was 
acknowledged,  that  the  exertions  of  this  country  had  been 
amazing,  and  that  they  had  failed  of  success  ',  he  should  not 
enter  into  the  cause  ;  but  was  Great  Britain  now,  when  the 
scales  were  turning  in  her  favour,  tamely  to  submit  to  ojflfer 
the  terms  that  Congress  had  with  disdain  refused  ? 

He  thought  it  madness  to  desire  this ;  and  as  to  repealing 
the  Restraining  Aft,  he  was  totally  against  ir^  as  being  the 
only  coercive  measure  not  to  be  complained  of  as  sanguinary* 
or  crueh  He  insisted  on  it,  that  the  ministry  had  tried  every 
honourable  method  to  negotiate  a  peace  ;  but  that  we  ought 
to  go  on  with  spirit,  and  be  reduced  to  the  last  resource,  be- 
fore we  submitted  to  acknowledge  the  independency  of  Ame- 
rica, or.  to  withdraw  our  troops,  and  leave  the  loyal  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels  and 
the  French, 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division.  Ad- 
journed to  the  i4ch« 

June  14. 

Mr,  Sawbridge  made  his  annual  motion  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  Parliament.  Triere  was  no  debate.  The  Houso 
divided  ;  for  it  8,  against  it  32. 

,.Mr.  Twiur  said,  he  had  always  been  an  enemy  to  the  Im- 
press hSi ;  he  had  heard  of  many  abuses  committed  under  that 
a£l ;  in  Wales  a  schoolmaster  had  been,  through  the  malice 
of  a  neighbour,  pressed  in  the  midst  of  forty  scholars,  upoa 
whose  account  he  received  a  salary,  which  maintained  him 
very  decently  ;  he  had  been  sent  up  to  London  hand-cuflfed 
like  a  felon  ;  and  on  a  journey  of  275  miles,  appeared  like  a 
criminal,  though  he  was  in  reality  an  honest,  industrious 
man.  This  surely  was  a  scene  of  distress,  which  must  na- 
turally excite  the  pity  of  every  good  citizen.  For  his  partt 
he  said|  he  did  not  like  to  lose'  {>is  life ;  but,  in  sucli  cases» 

B  b  a  he 
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he  certainly  thought  it  would  be  glorious  to  lose  it,  in  de* 
fending  the  just  liberties  of  the  subje£k. 

Mr.  yenkinson^  secretary  at  war,  said»  he  by  no  means 
thought  himself  justifiable  m  discharging  any  man,  whom  the 
commisioners  had  deemed  a  proper  objeft  of  the  Impress 
A6t ;  in  some  cases,  where  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the 
subjedl  had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  he  had  made  it  a  point  to 
write  to  the  commissioners,  and  desire  that  they  would  re- 
consider the  matter  ;  he  had  often  done  so,  and  in  the  present 
case,  the  former  sentence  of  the  commissioners  had  been  con* 
firmed. 

Sir  William  Meredith  said,  he  had  seen  the  schoolmaster, 
and  he  had  received  suflRcient  information  to  satisfy  him,  that 
malice  had  had  the  principal  share  in  this  case;  for  he  was 
satisfied,  that  from  the  two  overseers  and  constable  of  the 
parish,  from  the  clergyman,  and  an  hundred  more  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  wherein  he  lived,  he  had  received  the 
best  of  charafters.  The  reason  of  his  having  been  impressed 
was,  that  one  of  the  commissioners  had  endeavoured  to  turn 
him  out  of  his  school,  in  order  to  establish  a  favourite  in  his 
place  ;  and  having  failed  in  that,  he  had  recourse  to  the  abo- 
minable means  of  getting  rid  of  him,  by  having  him  pressed 
for  a  soldier  ;  as  a  proof  of  that,  exclusive  of  the  easy  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  man  was  found,  though  now  he  was 
in  the  greatest  indigence,  he  informed  the  House  that  ho  was 
almost  totally  deaf,  at  least  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  must  be 
discharged,  as  unfit  for- service. 

Mr.  Turner  said,  that  he  knew  of  many  more  instances  of 
nearly  the  same  nature.  In  Lancashire  in  particular,  an 
honest  industrious  weaver,  who  had  six  children  to  maintain, 
was  pressed  at  his  loom  in  his  own  freehold.  These,  he  in- 
sisted, were  cases  in  which  the  legislature  ought  to  interfere  ; 
and  not  to  suffer  the  most  industrious  suhjedls  to  be  deprived 
of  their  liberties,  under  the  sanflion  of  an  a£l:  of  Parliament 
which  was  calculated  merely  for  the  purpose  oi^  taking  up 
vagrants. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  American  papers. 
F.  Montagu,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Majof-General  Robertson  was  called  in,  and  the  last  ques* 
tion  and  answer  in  his  last  examination  was  read  to  him. 

Sir  IV  tin  am  Howe,  Q^  Was  you  not  employed  by  Sir 
William  Howe  particularly,  in  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  removing  the  goods  and  merchandize  that  nvight,  if 
left  behind,  be  most  useful  to  the  rebels  ? 

A.  I 
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A.  I  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with  Sir  William  Howe 
on  that  subjedl,  and  carried  his  direSions  to  Mr.  Brush,  who 
had  a  commission  for  that  purpose.  I  thought  it  a  matter  of 
consequence ;  I  put  him  into  the  way  of  giving  proper  re- 
ceipts, and  coUedting  the  things  ;  I  gave  him  what  assistance 
I  could :  he  carried  it,  in  some  part,  mto  execution ;  he  made 
a-faint  attempt  to  execute  it,  but  was  forbid,  before  he  made 
any  great  progress. 

C^  Was  you,  or  was  you  not  employed  by  Sir  William 
Howe ;  and  were  not  all  reports  made  to  you  on  that  pro- 
ceeding ? 

.  A.  I  have  related,  that  I  carried  all  the  orders  to  the  man 
that  was  employed;  I  gave  him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power 
to  have  it  done. 

Q^  Was  you  employed  by  Sir  William  Howe  on  that  oc- 
casion ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q^  Was  not  a  considerable  quantity  of  merchandize  put 
on  board  vessels  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  Some  ;  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

Q^  What  proportion,  and  what  whole  ? 

A.  I  mean,  that  the  goods  put  on  board  the  sliip,  bore  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  in  Boston. 

Q^  Were  we  not  in  great  want  of  shipping  and  craft,  for 
transporting  troops,  stores,  inhabitants,  and  merchandize? 

A.  We  wanted  shipping  a  great  deal ;  shipping  was  in 
great  request. 

Q^  Could  more  of  the  merchandize  have  been  removed 
than  was  done,  considering  the  vessels  that  were  to  transport 
the  army>  inhabitants,  military  stores,  &c.  ? 

A.  I  think  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  if  they  had  been  well 
stowed,  might  have  carried  those  goods,  without  interfering 
with  the  transport  of  troops,  &c. 

Qj^  Will  you  take  on  you  to  say,  that  there  was  any  one 
transport  whose  hold  was  not  fully  loaded  with  the  baggage  of 
the  troops,  or  the  merchandize  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  great  many  ships,  said  to  be  loaded,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  light. 

Q^  Was  you  on  board  any  one  of  them  ? 

A.  I  was  not  on  board ;  I  speak  from  their  appearance,  and 
from  report. 

Q^  You  will  explain  what  report  ? 

A.  Where  I  saw  ships  appeared  to  be  light,  I  asked  haw  it 
came  f  They  said  they  were  not  well  stowed. 

Bb3  .     Ci^DJd 
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Q^  Did  you  ever  report  to  Sir  William  Howe  at  the  time, 
that  there  was  anry  ropra  u^  the  shipping  to  contain  more  mer- 
chandize ? 

A.  I  told  Sir  William  Howe  at  that  time,  that  I  thought 
it  of  great  consequence  that  the  merchandize  should  be 
carried :  I  bad  no  access,  or  any  manner  of  knowing  how 
they  were  loaded,  but  firoin  the  appearance  of  the  shipping, 
and  what  people  said, 

Q^  Do  you  recommend  a  more  general  destruflion  of 
stores  and  merchandize  than  was  made  ? 

A.  I  thought  those  stores  should  have  either  been  earned 
away,  or  destroyed. 

(^  Did  you  recommend  it  to  Sir  William  Howx  ? 
A.  On  my  word,  I  don't  know  that. 
Q^  Were  not  the  inhabitants  who  accompanied  the  ariivjr, 
a  great  incumbrance,  though  a  necessary  obje£l  of  attention? 
A.  Certainly,    ^y. 

Q^  Had  not  the  inhabitants  desirous  of  removing  with  the 
army,  diredions  to  supply  themselves  with  such  vessels  .as 
they  could  find  for  their  transport  ? 
A.   Yes. 

Q^  Did  not  the  admiral  dire£l  the  destrudtion  of  the  §hip- 
ping  and  naval  stores  that  we  could  not  remove  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  diredlions  the  admiral  ^ave ;  but  T 
know  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shipping  left,  wh^ch,  though 
not  fit  to  go  immediately  to  sea,  was  easily  made  fit. 

Q^  Do  vou  know  if  the  seamen  were  employed  in  thp  de- 
stru£lion  0^  the  shipping  and  stores  ? 
A,  I  saw  some  so  employed. 

Q^  Were  not  all  the  shipping  and  naval  stores  destroyed,  ox 
rendered  useless,  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  destroy  or  ren- 
der useless,  except  by  fire  ? 

A.  I  think  not:  I  remember  one  ship  particularly,. between 
three  and  four  hundred  tons,  and  hearing  of  her  being  employed 
as  a  privateer  afterwards. 

Q^  Do  you  remember  any  mast  that  was  left  fit  for  use  ? 
A.  I  can't  say  I  do. 
-   Q^  Do  you  know  whether  that  ship  you  spoke  of,  was  left 
without  being  cut  or  damaged  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  they  made  holes  in  her  i^ides ;  but  I  have 
heard  people  complain  of  her  being  left  in  a  state  easy  to  be 
repaired,  and  a  good  number  of  smaller  vessels.    ' 

Q^  Could  those  vessels  have  been  bw^it,  without  endanger- 
ing the  burning  the  town  ? 

,  .A«   It  . 
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A.  It  must  have  been  dangerous  to  have  burnt  them  v(rhcre 
they  lay. 

Q^  Were  they  afloat  ? 
A*  I  don't  know  that. 

Q*^  Have  yon  never  heard  of  the  great  abundance  of  cattle 
in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  ? 

A.  There  is  a  great  number  of  cattle  in  Pennsylvania;  they 
still  get  more  from  the  eastern  countries  than  they  raise  :  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  do  not  abound  so  much  as  North  Caro- 
lina does. 

Q^  If-  General  Burgoync's  army  had  been  of  sufficient 
force,  with  the  assistance  of  the  weIl-a6Fe£led  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  country  which  we  passed  through  to  have  pe- 
netrated Albany,  are  you  of  opinion  the  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia at  that  time,  considering  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it^  Wdukl  have  operated  mrore  strongly  towards  bringing 
the  war  to  an  earlier  conclusion  in.  favour  of  Great  Britain, 
than  if  the  possession  of  the  Hudson's  River  had  only  taken 
place  in  the  campaign  of  1777  ? 

A.  Had  General  Burgoyne's  army  been  able  to  get  to 
Albany,  and  to  get  possession  of  the  province  of  New- 
York,  and  have  needed  no  farther  assistance,  the  possession  of 
Philadelphia  would  have  been  a  fanher  addition  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  country :  the  possession  of  Philadelphia  was  a 
great  objedt,  and  would  have  contributed  to  the  conquest  of 
the  country. 

Q^  If  General  Burgoyne's  army  had  come  by  sea  to  New^ 
York,  would  that  plan  have  been  better  calculs^  for  getting 
possession  of  the  Hudson's  River,  than  by  the  route  he  was 
diredted  to  pursue  by  land  ?      • 

A.  I  think  not :  I  think  the  route  he  was  diredled  to  pur- 
sue, was  the  most  e&dual. 

Q^  Had  General  Burgoyne  lefit  England  when  you  arrived 
here  in  the  spring  1777  T 

A.  I  saw  General  Burgoyne  here. 

Q^  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  force  under  General  ftar- 
goyne  was  sufficient  for  penetrating  to  Albany  ? 

A*  I  am  considering  it ;  I  never  thought  of  it  before*  I 
should  have  thought  so. 

Q:,  You  have  said,  in  the  course  of  your  evidence,  that 
It  was  your  opinion,  the  force  under  the  command  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  was  adequate  to  its  obje£t-i--was  jrou  Kji  that  'opi- 
nion when  you  was  last  in  England  i 

.   Bb4  A.  If 
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A.  If  the  objeft  was  to  go  up  the  North  River  and  join 
General  Burgoyne,  I  was,  and  am  now  of  opinion,  that  the 
force  was  sufficient  for  that  objedl. 

Q^  Did  you  not  tell  many  of  your  friends,  when  last  in 
England,  that  you  was  of  opinion  that  America  could  nol  be 
conquered  by  force  of  arms  ? 

A  I  have  said  so  since  1  have  had  the  honour  of  being  at 
this  bar,  that  America  could  not  be  conquered;  but  I. have 
likewise  said  that  America  is  for  us,. and  that, .with  their  aidi, 
the  force  we  employ  is  adequate  for  the  purpose*   . 

Question  repeated.  * 

A.  I  have  always  been  of  the  same  opinion  that  I  am  now : 
I  have  never  spoken  a  diifferent  opinion :  if  1  said  to  any 
body  that  America  was  not  to  be  conquered,  I  must  have 
meant,  that  the  combined  force  of  America  against  us  could 
Jipt  be  quartered  by  us. 

Q^  On  your  quitting  England  the  last  time,  in  .1777,  did 
not  the  opinion  you  then  expressed,  allude  to  the  tlien.stateof 
America,  and  the  warlike  preparations  making  against  it  ? 

A.  Whatever  I  then  said,  must  have  alluded  to  the  then 
present  time. 

Q^  What  assistance  do  you  mean  might  have  been  ex- 
pedled  from  the  inhabitants  ? 

A.  The  assistance  every  government  derives  from  the  peo*. 
ple'^of  the  country  being  on  their  side  :  the  advantages  are  so 
numerous,  that  1  cannot  enumerate  them. 

Q^  Did  Sfir  William  Howe  ever  omit  any  opportunity  of 
encouraging  the  inhabitants  to  assist  the  King's  troops  ? 

A.  1  believe  Sir  William  Howe  never  omitted  any  op- 
portunity of  doing  what  he  thought  was  proper  towards  it.   • 

Q^  You  having  said,  that  the  choice  of  situation  depending 
on  Sir  William  Howe,  you  concluded  the  British  army  was 
able  to  beat  the  enemy  in  1777 — was  nbt  the  enemy's  tho 
defensive  army  ? 

A.  The  enemy's  was  the  defensive  army. 

Q^  Is  it  not  usual  for  the  defensive  army  to  have  the  choice 
of  ground  ? 

A,  If  the  enemy's  army  was  to  defend  a  country  we  meant 
to  attack,  we  might  go  to  what  part  of  the  country  we  pleased : 
a  defensive  army  can  take  possession  of  any  certain  posts  ho 
pleases  to  defend :  when  we  a£l  oflFensively  against  a  whole 
country,  the  choice  is  with  us. 

Q^  Do  you  mean  the  choice  of  ground,  or  of  operation  ? 

A.  1  mean  of  operation. 

Ci,  What 
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Q^  What  do  you  mean  by  sayings  that  Sir  William  Howe 
had  the  choice  of  situation,  and  therefore  could  have  beat  the 
enemy? 

A.  I  apprehend  I  have  explained  that  this  moment;  he 
could  have  gone  to  have  attacked  what  country  he  pleased, 
and  would  have  had  the  choice  of  situation,  in  preference  to 
an  enemy  who  followed  him. 

Qj^  Is  it  then  your  opinion,  that  the  offensive  army  lead* 
the  way  in  the  field,  and  that  the  defensive  is  to  follow  him? 
'  A.  I  will  explain  myself  by  an  example ;  Had  Sir  William 
Howe  gone  up  the  Nprth  River,  he  would  have  had  the  choice 
of  situation  in  preference  to  Mr.  Washington,  who  was  to 
follow  him. 

Q^  Are  you  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Washington  would  have 
permitt^  Sir  William  Howe  to  march  through  the  highlands 
without  opposing  him  ? 

A.  I  never  had  an  idea  of  marching  to  Albany ;  I  have 
so  often  gone  there  with  an  army  by  water. 

Q^  Could  Sir  William  Howe  have  gone  from  New- York 
to  Albany  without  having  first  got  possession  of  the  high- 
lands ? 

A.  I  have  said,  some  time  ago,,  that  it  was  necessary  he 
should  possess  the  highlands.  » 

Q;,  Woukl  General  Washington  have  suffered  Sir  William 
Howe  to  get  possession  of  the  highlands  quietly  ? 

A.  Had  Sir  William  Howe's  plan  been  to  go  up  the  North 
River,  I  apprehend  he  would  have  taken  the  highlands  ia 
the  spring,  or  whilst  Mr.  Washington  was  cooped  up  in  his 
strong  camp  in  Jersey. 

Q^  Do  you  suppose  if  Sir  William  Howe  had  marched  to 
the  highlands,  whilst  Mr.  Washington  was  in  his  camp  at 
Middlebrook,  that  he  would  have  remained  there,  and  let 
Sir  William  Howe  take  the  highlands  auietly? 

A.  1  don't  know  what  movements  Mr.  Washington  would 
.  have  made  ;  but  I  suppose  quitting  that  strong  camp  would 
have  put;  him  in  a  worse  situation,  and  possibly  might  have 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  have  engaged  him  at  less  disad- 
vantage, 

Qj,  Do  you  know  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  high- 
lands in  spring  1777,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Washington's  army 
at  Middlebrook  ? 

A.  At  the  time  Colonel  Bird  destroyed  the  Fish-Kill,  I 
apprehend  the  force  in  the  highlands  was  but  small. 

Q^  Do  you  know  that  Colonel  Bird  attacked  the  enemy 
at  Fisli-Kill  in  the  spring,  1777  ? 

A.  Colonel 
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•  A.  Colonel  Bird  made  an  e3q>edmon  towards  the  high- 
lands, aiKl  destroyed  stores  and  proTisions  in  1777  :  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  name  of  tlie  place  ;  but  he  made  an  expedi- 
lioA  in  the  year  1777,  and  that  is  v^hat  I  mean. 

Q^  Do  you  know  where  Peek's-Kill  is  ? 

A.  One  of  tlie  Kills  is  above  and  the  other  bebw  the 
highlands,  and  I  may  confound  their  names. 

Q^  Do  you  know  for  certainty,  whether  Fish-KiU  is  to 
the  northward  or  southward  of  the  highlands  ?  • 
^  A.  I  have  said  there  are  ttvo  piaces,  one  Fish-Kill,  the 
other  Pcek's-Kill ;  one  to  the  nonhw^rd  the  other  to  the 
southward  o£  the  highlands;  I  should  think  that  Peek*s«. 
Kill  was  the  lowest,  where  Mr.  Bird  went  to>  but  1  may- 
have  mistaken  their  names. 

Q^  If  the  expedition  had  been  sent  to  Fish-Ki!l  "a^ve  the 
highlands,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  expedition  woOid  have 
been  carried  on  with  the  same  facility  ? 

A.  I  really  can't  say  that ;  I  don't  know  how  Mr.  Birf 
was  fitted  out,  nor  how  pradlicable  at  that  time  the  talcing  of 
those  foits  might  l)e,  but  I  am  assured  since,  that  they  were 
not  so  strong  then  as  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  them. 

Q^  From  whom  had  you  that  assurance,  and  in  what  points 
-were  they  not  so  strong  ? 

A.  From  the  officers  who  took  them,  who  assured  me,  that 
a  good  number  of  the  improvements  were  new. 

Q^  Do  you  suppose  if  the  ahbatis  had  been  damaged  by  the 
winter,  that  they  would  not  have  made  a  fresh  abbaitis  in  the 
spring  ? 

A.  They^  certainly  would  have  repaii-ed  it,  but  die  officers 
spoke  of  new  obstacles. 

Q^  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  troops  in  those  forts,  when 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  them,  were  in  greater  numbers  than 
the  enemy  had  there  in  the  spring  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  ' 

Q^  Did  you  ever  hear  what  force  they  Tiad  there  in  the 
spring? 

A.  Not  with  cxadness. 

Q^  Do  you  think  the  highlands  could  have  been  attacked 
without  such  a  portion  of  the  army  Sir  William  Howe  had 
with  him  when  he  went  to  Pennsylvania  ? 

A.  My  idea  is,  that  if  Sir  William  Howe  had  detached 
from  his  army  as  great  a  reinforcement  to  General  Clinton, 
as  I  brought  him  afterwards  from  England,  he  might  have 
done  early  in  the  campaign  what  he  did  afterwards  later. 

^  Sup* 
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Q^  Suppose  the  attack  to  have  heen  made  when  the  ex* 
|)edition  went  to  Peek*s-KiH  ? 

A.  The  time  I  alluded  to  last,  was  when  Sir  Williaipft 
HpwjS  was  before  General  Washington's  camp,  with  a  supe* 
rior  army  ;  a  detachment  at  that  time  would  have  enabled 
Sir  Hepry  Qiatoo  to  do  then  what  he  did  afterwards  late  ia 
the  season.  ^ 

Qj^  Do  you  know  what  force  the  enemy  had  in  the  high- 
lands, at  the  last  period  you  speak  of? 

A.  I  have  heard  that  General  Washington  coUcfted  his 
force  in  bis  strong  camp,  and  I  did  not  imagine  that  the  force 
ia  the  highlands  was  very  great ;  but  1  can't  say  precisdy 
what  it  was. 

Q^  At  what  time  was  it  that  Sir  William  Howe  was  before 
General  Washington's  strong  ciamp  in  the  Jerseys  ? 

A.  I  thijik  it  was  the  loth  or  nth  of  June  that  General 
Howe  advanced  towards  that  camp. 

Q^  Do  you  know  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  camp 
equipment  that  campaigtr? 

A.  I  only  know  by  reading  the  correspondence  ;  I  did  not 
mean  jt  as  a  reflection  for  taking  the  campaign  late ;  I  said* 
before  I  left  this  country,  that  Sir  William  Howe  could  not 
take  the  field  till  the  ist  of  June. 

Q^  Did  you  ever  understand  that  the  picquets  did  not 
move  immediately,  as  soon  as  there  was  certain  notice  that 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  their  lines  at  Brooklyn  ? 

A.  I  know  J  was  not  ordered  to  move  till  a  great  while 
after  they  had  evacuated  their  lines,  I  don't  know  when  the 
picquets  were  ordered  to  move. 

Q^  You  have  said,  that  you  was  in  the  road  leading  fr6ni 
Brooklyn  to  Yellow  Hook— do  you  know  what  distance  yoa 
was  then  from  the  lines  ? 

A.  I  have  not  refreslied  my  memory  by  looking  at  any 
survey  ;  but  as  near  as  I  can  say,  by  recoUedling  ground  that 
I  have  been  often  over,  I  think  1  could  not  have  been  much 
mistaken  in  the  distance  I  have  said  ;  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  200  yards  in  place  of  130. 

Qj^  Do  you  speak  of  that  distance  witli  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision ? 

A.  I  speak  of  it  from  memory  of  a  country  I  have  often 
passed  over  ;  I  never  measured  it. 

Q^  During  the  existence  of  the  lines,  did  you  ever  pass 
from  that  road  to  the  lines  ? 

A.  The  lines  were  destroyed  before  I  saw  them :  I  did 
tt)t  see  them  till  a  fortnight  after  they  were  taken. 

Examined 
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Examined  hy  other  Members  of  the  Committee. 

Q^  Have  you  read  Sir  William  Howe's  letter  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  dated  Boston,  9th  Ofloher,  17 75? 

Ac  I  have  read  all  the  letters  of  that  correspondence  :'  I 
don't  knowr  what  that  particular  one  alludes  to. 

Qi  Do  you  approve  of  the  plan  of  carrying  on'  the  war 
by  opening  a  communication  with  Canada,  and  seiiing  pos- 
session of  Hudson's  river,  as  the  primary  objeft,  as  laid  dowa 
in  Sir  William  Howe's  letter  of  the  9th  of  Oftober,  1775  ? 

A.  I  have  said  so  lately  :  I  think  so. 

Q^  Was  there  ever  so'  fair  an  opportunity  of  carrying  that 
plan  into  execution  as  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  on  the 
side  of  Canada,  and  the  taking  Ticonderoga  ? 

A.  General  Burgoyne's  coming  to  Ticonderoga  made  that 
.iDoveraent  very  advantageous;  there  could  not  be  a  better 
opportunity  of  carrying  that  plan  into  execution  ;  it  was  for 
that  reason,  I  said  lately,  that  I  thought  it  better  Mr.  Bur- 

foyiie  should  come  down  that  way,  than  down  the  river  St. 
^a\vrence,  and  so  by  sea  to  New- York. 

*Q^  After  forts  Wasliington  and  Lee  had  been  reduced  and 
.in  our  possession  ;  after  Ticonderoga  was  taken,  and  the 
enemy's  force  on  the  side  of  Canada  had  been  beaten,  what 
obstru<5tion  remained  to  carry  the  plan,  recommended  by  Ge- 
neral Howe,  in  the  letter  of  the  9th. of  O<£lober,  1775,  ^^ 
seizing  the  North  River,  arid  opening  the  communication 
with  Canada,  into  execution  ? 

A.  He  could  not  do  it  without  being  in  possession  of  the 
highlands. 

Q^  Would  or  would  it  not  have  been  very  practicable  for 
General  Howe,  when  General  Washington's  army  lay  at 
Bound-Brook,  or  earlier  in  the  spring,  to  have  sent  up  a  body 
of  men  in  transports  to  have  seized  possession  of  Forts  Clin- 
tort  and  Montgomery,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  boom  and 
<:hain  the  rebels  were  then  fixing  across  the  river  to  obstrudt 
the  navigation  ? 

A.  I  have  said  every  thing  I  have  to  say  on  that  subje£l ; 
I  need  not  repeat  it  again  I  fancy. 

Q^  If  we  had  got  possession  of  the  forts  in  the  highlands, 
would  it  not  have  been  easy  to  have  maintained  and  kept 
them? 

A.  They  are  very  strong  on  the  ground,  and  we  had  easy 
access  to  support  them  by  water  from  New- York. 

Q^  If  the  obstru6tion  to  the  navigation  had  been  removed 
at  the  highlands,  and  we  were  in  possession  of  the  Forts  Clin- 
ton  and  Montgomery,  would  there  have  been  any  other  ma* 

terial 
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terial  difficulties  to  Have  prevented  the  conveying  the  army 
within  six  or  eight  miles  of  Albany  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  that  could  liave  prevented  our  going 
within  twelve  miles  of  Albany. 

Q^  How  high  does  the  tide  flow  in  Hudson^s  River  ? 

A,  I  have  seen  it  rise  three  or  four  feet  at  Albany. 

Q^  How  rapid  does  it  run  in  general  from  Sandy-Hook  to 
Albany  ? 

A.  I  have  gone  from  New-York  to  Albany  in  about 
twenty  hours :  I  never  took  observation  how  much  of  that 
I  owed  to  the  tide ;  the  distance  is  170  miles. 

Q^  How  do  the  winds  prevail  generally  in  the  summer, 
months  on  the  Hudson's  River  ? 

A.  The  southerly  wind  prevails  in  all  fine  weather;  there 
are  but  two  winds  there  ;  it  is  either  up  or  down. 

Q^  What  number  of  cannon  do  you  believe  played  on  tlie 
Rose  and  Pheriix  as  they  passed  up  the  North  River  the  12th 

A.  I  did  not  count  them,  nor  can  T  say  ;  but  I  should  think 
from  the  space  they  were  spread  over,  and  the  fire,  they  might 
be  200, 

Q^  What  material  damage  did  they  receive  from  the  ene- 
my's fire  ? 

A.  I  fancy  they  lost  a  very  few  men;  perhaps  not  above 
four  or  five. 

Qj^  Do  you  believe  that  the  enemy  could,  at  any  time  after, 
have  brought  such  a  force  to  have  afled  against  our  shipping 
in  the  Hudson's  River,  supposing  we  had  got  possession  of  the 
, highlands? 

A.  The  great  batteries  at  New- York,  and  several  others 
in  its  neighbourhood,  could  rake  the  ships  from  stem  to  stem, 
as  they  advanced  the  North  River  above  that :  all  but  at  the 
highlands  is  strait,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  opposed 
by  batteries  a-head.  I  think  there  was  no  other  position  of 
the  North  River  where  so  much  fire  could  have  been  brought 
against  ships. 

Q^  When  General  Clinton  took  those  forts,  were  they  in 
a  stronger  condition  then,  or  in  the  beginning  of  May  and  the 
htter  end  of  March,  when  Colonel  Bird  went  to  Peck's-Kill  ? 

A.  I  have  said  I  heard  they  were. 

Q^  You  have  said  it  was  easy  keeping  possession  of  the 
forts  in  the  highlands,  as  they  could  have  been  supplied  from 
New- York  with  succours  by  water ;  why  did  Sir  Henry 
Ciiotdn  -abandon  them  ? 

-A^  General  Clinton  had  begun  to  fortify  them,  but  a  good 

part 
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part  of  his  force  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia,  Afber  de- 
taching those.  General  Clinton  thought  it  prudent  for  the 
defence  of  New-York,  to  abandon  the  highlands. 

Q^  To  what  principal  causes  do  you  impute  the  decline  of 
cur  interest  in  North  America  ? 

A.  A  nunntber  of  people  in  America  may  be  seduced  by 
the  French  alliance,  by  the  capture  of  Mr.  6urgoyne's  army, 
and  some  may  be  influenced  hy  motives  that  I  caaoot 
describe. 

Qi  Do  ycu  think,  that  if  Sir  William  Howe  had  operated 
with  his  force  on  the  North  River,  after  he  heard  of  the 
taking  of  Ticonderago  in  the  beginning  of  July,  iixtead  of 
going  to  sea,  and  sailing  by  the  Chesapeak  to  Philadelphia^ 
3iat  General  Burgoync's  army  would  have  beea  made  pri- 
soners ? 

A.  I  should  think  not. 

Qj^  In  the  conversation  you  have  had  with  the  officers  of 
the  army,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  North  America, 
did  they  think  with  you,  tliat  in  case  Sir  William  Bowe  had 
operated  with  his  army  up  the  North  River,  that  General 
Burgoyne's  army  would  have  been  made  prisoners  ? 

A.  They  spoke  as  I  have  spoke  on  that  subje^L 

Q^  If  on  the  evacuation  ot  Boston  one  of  the  islaods  had 
been  fortified,  'Could  the  ships  of  war  have  remained  uiyler 
the  proteflion  of  it  ? 

A.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Banks  was  drove  out  of  the  bay, 
because  the  enemy  was  superior  on  shore,  and  could  annoy 
them  from  what  place  they  pleased.  Had  we  been  possessed 
of  the  most  proper  island  for  that  purpose,  it  .is  probable  Mr» 
Banks  could  have  continued. 

Q.  As  General  Howe  had  recommended  this  measure  in 
two  former  letters,  do  you  know  of  any  circumstances  that 
prevented  its  being  carried  into  execution? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q^  Was  not  the  consequence  of  not  forming  some  protec- 
tion for  the  ships  of  war  that  were  left,  the  loss  of  many  of  . 
our  vi<Slpallers,  transports,  arid  store-ships,  and  the  capture  of' 
maoy  of  out  troops  ? 

A.  These  liiisfortunes  happened  in  consequence  of  our 
having  no  ships  of  war  there. 

Q^  In  the  former  part  of  your  evidence  you  stated  that 
Sir  William  Howe  had  40,874  men  in  the  army  utvler  his 
command  in  July  1777,'  and  29,478)  which  ycu  afterwards 
said,  in  the  progress  of  your  evidence,  were  the  men  under 

arms 
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arms  aod  fit  for  duty  under  the  commander  in  chief  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  Chesapeak,  and  those  left  at  New- York  and 
Rhode-Island  on  the  first  of  August  1777 — ^have  you  had  oc- 
casioa  to  reflet  on  the  apparent  difference  of  those  returns, 
and  can  you  account  for  the  diflFerence? 

A*  Memory  does  not  enable  a  man  to  be  exa£l  in  returns^ 
and  I  only  gave  extrads.  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  returns 
2tlluded  to  in  my  own  possession,  and  from  dience  I  am  able. to 
shew  that  I  spoke  with  some  exadness.  The  account  of  tho 
men  present  with  the  commander  in  chief  and  at  New- York, 
Rhode  Idand,  and  its  dependencies,  were  29,478.  By  the 
same  return  now  in  my  hand,  it  appears  that  tlie  sick,  prisoners , 
with  the  rebels,  and  men  on  duty,  amount  to  5933.  We* 
mys's  corps,  and  the  second  battalion  of  Skinner's,  amounting, 
to  coo,  don't  appear  in  this  return.  If  the  sick,  prisoners , 
and  on  duty,  of  twelve  regiments  of  Hessians,  and  the  pri- 
soners of  Rhall's  brigade,  none  of  whom  appear  in  this  re- 
turn, amounted  to  1599  men;  the  garrisons  then  at  Halifax 
and  Florida  added  to  these,  being  3362  men  ;  the  two  retiwns 
then  agree,  and  shew  that  tlie  army  under  Sir  William  Howe 
was  40,874  men. 

Q^  On  what  did  you  form  your  calculation  of  the  river 
Delaware  beiag  *jqo  yards  broad,  at  or  about  Trenton  ? 

A.  I  was  desircJus  to  give  the  House  the  best  information  I 
could.  They  desired  me  to  speak  what  my  memory  suggest- 
ed. Afraid  of  misleading  the  House,  I  have  since  made  in- 
quiry of  people  much  better  informed,  and  i^nderstand  that  no. 
part  of  the  river  above  Trenton  exceeded  400  yards. 

Q^  Were  there  not  many  men  of  great  consequence  in  the 
dlflFerent  provinces  of  North  America,  resident  at  New- York 
^nd  PhiUdelpbi;!,  when  you  was  last  there  ?  and  did  you  not 
hold  several  conversations  with  them  on  public  affairs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q^  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  and  corre- 
sponding witli  many  persons  who  are  allowed  to  be  well  ac- 
?|uaintea  with  the  affairs  of  the  revolted  colonics,  and  who 
rom  their  situation  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  in  those  colonies  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q^  Have  many  people  in  America  suffered  by  tlieir  faith- 
ful attachment  to  this  country  ? 

A.  Verv  many. — I  have  known  more  instances  in  that^ 
country^  tnan  in  anv other  I  have  icad  of. 
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Q^  Is  not  the  weather  equally  boisterous  ori  the  coast  of 
Anierica,  between  New- York  and  Rhode-Island,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  November,  as  in  the  beginning  of  December  ? 

A.  Storms  happen  in  different  months  in  different  years ; 
but  I  have  seen  very  fine  weather  at  New- York  at  Christ* 
mas. 

Q^  But,  in  general,  what  is  the  run  of  tlie  weather  ?  . 
'    A.  To  be  able  \o  answer  that,  I  must  keep  a  jouraal  of 
die  weather.     I  have  seen  both  good  and  bad  weather  in  both 
months.     If  I  was  going  to  navigate  there,  if  would  be  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  me  in  which  of  the  months  I  shpuld 

go. 

Q^  What  number  of  troops  were  employed  under  General 
Grey,  when  he  landed  at  Bedford  ? 

•   A.    1  don't  know  cxadtly.     I  should  think  between  1500 
and  2000  men. 

Q^  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  King's  Ferry  on  the 
North  River  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q^  Was  it  possible  for  General  Washington's  army  to 
6avc  passed  at  the  King's  Ferry,  we  in  possession  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  river,  and  inclined  to  have  prevented  him 
from  passing  there,  by  our  shipping,  gallies,,  and  other  water- 
craft? 

A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Can't  our  men  of  war  ascend  there,  and  lie  in  that 
passage,  with  great  facility  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q^  How  broad  is  the  North  River,  at  the  King's  Ferry? 

A.  I  think  between  two  and  three  miles. 

Q^  If  General  Washington  had  passed  his  army  at  King's 
Ferry,  below  the  highlands,  and  General  Howe, had  gone  up' 
the  river  with  the  army  under  his  command,  in  transports  and 
boats,  how  soon  could  General  Howe  have  been  down  to  the 
reliefof  New- York,  if  it  had  been  attacked  on  that  side  ? 

A.  If  the  wind  was  fair,  a  fleet  of  transports  would  have 
come  down  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  wind  was  fbul«' 
Albany  sloops  generally  get  about  eighteen  miles  a  tide. 

Q^  Are  not  the  winds  in  the  summer  months  alternate^ 
land  and  sea  breezes  ? 

A.  No ;  not  in  that  river.  Southerly  winds  make  fine 
leather.  Any  wind  in  the  northern  quarter,  generally  brings 
&ul  weather. 

Q^If 
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Q^  If  Generd  Ho>ye  had  been  irt  possession  of  the  high- 
lands, could  you  have  supposed  any  danger  from  New- Yorkt 
or  to  the  success  of  his  Majcsty*s  arms  from  General  Wash* 
ington*s' crossing  the  North  river  at  the  King's  Ferry^  if  G(i* 
neral  Howe  had  gone  up  towards  Albany  ? 

A.  I  think  an  army  on  hoard  in  that  river  would  have* 
great  advantages  on  one  or  either  of  the  banksi. 

Q^  Should  you  have  apprehended  any  danger  from  the  cir*"* 
cumstances  stated  in  the  former  question  ? 

A.  I  should  not  have  apprehended  any  danger  of  being  cut 
off. 

Q^  Would  yob  have  wished  to  have  got  General  Wash* 
ington  in  that  situation  ? 

A.  I  have  said,  I  think  an  army  in  that  situation  that  I 
have  supposed,  would  have  great  advantages  over  one  on  the 
shore. 

Q^  Have  you  yourself  expressed,  or  did  you  ever  hear  any 
person  express  at  the  time,  any  apprehensions  that  the  fleet 
which  first  sailed  for  Rhode  Island  under  Lord  Howe,  in  quest 
of  Mr.  D'Estaing,  would  be  defeated  by  the  enemy  i 

A.  I  don't  know  jny  thing  of  the  comparative  force  of  the 
fleets,  but  1  always  thought  Lord  Howe  would  beat  Mr. 
D'Estaing* 

Q^  In  the  various  conversations,  did  you  ever  hear  any  per* 
son  at  New- York  express  any  doubt  on  the  subjedl  ? 

A.  Most  people  thought  as  I  did  on  that  subjeft. 

Q^  How  many  people  do  you  believe  were  to  be  found 
under  the  protedtion  of  his  Majesty's  arms  at  New- York  in 
the  year  1776,  after  General  Howe  took  possession  of  that 
city,  who  could  have  given  a  minute  and  exaft  description  of 
Frog's  Neck  ? 

A.  It  is  very  near  New-York  ;  every  body  there  knew  it." 
As  many  knew  Frog's  Neck  there,  as  would  know  Hamp- 
stead  here. 

Q^  How  many  were  to  be  found  in  New- York  that  knew 
the  Hudson's  River,  and  the  country  in  the  Jerseys,  and 
round  about  New- York  ? 

A.  When  they  sfir  from  home,  those  are  the  places  they 
go  over.     If  they  know  any  country  at  all,  it  is  that. 

Q^  Are  the  people  in  America  in  general  less  acquainted 
with  the  country  that  surrounds  them,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
.other  parts  of  the  world  ? 

A-  Therr  great  traffid  there  is  buying  land.  I  suppose 
therefore  there  arc  more  surveyors  there,  than  in  any  other 
parr  of  the  world. 

Vol.  XII.  Cc  Q^  la 
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Q^  In  your  experience  in  America  since  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  have  you  found  the  people  less  disposed  to  communicate 
information,  than  might  be  necessary  to  promote  the  cause  of 
tliat  country  ?      . 

A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  zeaL  Nobody  is  Indifferent^ 
and  the  people  are  great  newsmongers. 

Q^  By  whom  was  the  person  who  was  eniploycd  to  bring 
away  the  stores  from  Boston,  forbid  to  proceed  ? 

A.  The  general  direfted  all  good  subjefts  to  bring  their 

foods  in,  and  they  should  be  taken  care  of  by  this  Mr. 
►rush  ;  (by  the  general,  I  mean  Sir  William  Howe.)  The 
people  had  notice  if  they  did  not  bring  them  in,  their  goods 
would  be  taken ;  that  invoices  and  receipts  would  be  given 
them,  and  however  afFefted,  the  people  would  get  their  goods 
again  at  the  next  post.  Some  progress  was  made  in  tliis,  but 
the  people  clamoured,  refused  to  make  out  invoices,  and  upon 
these  di£Bculties  occurring^  ^the  general  bid  me  tell  Brush  to 
desist. 

Q^  Was  not  the  leaving  of  these  goods  a  great  advantage 
to  the  rebels,  and  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  supply  of  our 
troops  ? 

A.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  rebels.  Our  troops 
were  supplied  as  cheap  as  they  would  have  been  by  them. 
They  did  not  mean  to  take  any  of  them.       ^  -^ 

Q^  Were  there  not  provisions  left  that,  would  have  been  of 
use  to  the  army  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  IfFitAdrezv. 

Called  in  again. 

Q^  If  the  highlands  had  been  taken  in  the  spring,  and 
General  Howe  had  gone  up  the  North  River,  might,  or 
might  not  in  the  operation  a  jundlion  have  been  made  with 
General  Burgoyne  early  enough  in  the  season,  for  the  main 
9rmy  to  have  gone  afterwards  to  Philadelphia  in  the  same 
campaign  ? 

A.  It  depends  on  so  many  circumstances  and  operations, 
that  I  can't  take  upon  me  to  speak  to  ir.     It  would  require  si .. 
long  discussion. 

Q^  Considering  the  strength  of  General  Washington's  army 
at  Middlebrook,  do  you  apprehend  that  11,000  men  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  keep  that  army  in  check  ? 

A.  I  imagine  n,ooo  of  our  troops  could  have  beat  any 
army  Mr.  Washington  had.  •  - 

0^  If  Sir  William  Howe  bad  taken  only  1 1,000  .men- in  to 
the  Jerseys,  would  not  the  remainder  of  the  troops^  ^hkh  he 

toed;, 
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took  with  him,  if  left  at  New- York,  have  enabled  General 
Olinton  to  tak6  the  highlands  in  the  mean  time  ? 

A.  I  have  said  so  before. 

Q^  You  have  said,  you  have  i^etumed  and  been  back  to 
America  in  the  course  of  the  war:  whether  after  the  town  of 
New- York  was  possessed  by  the  British  army  in  September, 
1^76,  and  that  you  was  appointed  comniandant,  you  ever 
quitted  that  post  until  you  embarked  for  England  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

CL  At  what  time  did  you  embark  for  England  ? 

A.  On  the  16th  of  February  following. 

Q^  When  did  you  sail  from  England  in  your  return  to 
America  in  177^  f 

A.  I  left  this  town  in  Ap^ili  but  did  not  get  to  America 
till  September. 

Q^  What  time  did  you  leave  Portsmouth  ? 

A.  I  was  three  months  getting  out. 

Q:,  When  did  your  ship  leave  Portsmouth  ? 

A.  In  June. 

Qi  Did  you  sail  from  England  in  June  } 

A.  I  think  so.     I  knovir  1  Was  near  three  rttonths  at  sea. 

Q^  Was  you  when  you  sailed  then,  charged  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  with  dispatches  for  General  Howe  ? 

A.  A  King's  messenger  brought  me  letters  to  Portsmouth 
from  the  secretary  of  state's  office  to  General  Howe,  and  I 
carried  them  with  me. 

Q^  Did  you  speak  of  what  passed  in  your  absence  from 
America  from  any  6ther  authority  than  report  ? 

A.  It  must  be  from  information  only  I  could  speak  of 
what  happened  then. 

Q^  Could  you  communicate  on  the  disposition  and  condufl 
of  the  rebels  with  any  othc^r  Americans  besides  those  who 
were  in  New-York  ?  ' 

A.  I  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  cvefy  body  that 
came  into  New- York,  from  my  situation,  and  I  made  it  tnf 
business  to  enquire  of  every  body  that  I  thought  colild  inform 
rtte  of  the  disposition  of  the  people.  I  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  so,  some  from  conversation,  some  from  letters. 
Latterly  great  numbers  who  had  lived  among  t]\e  rebels,  came 
in  ;  their  information  was.generally  addressed  to  me.  1  car- 
ried these  gentlemen  and  their  informatiotis  to  the  King's 
commissioners.  I  dare  not  name  who  they*  were,  otherwise 
their  names  would  gain  respefl  and  belief  from  this  House. 

Cca  The 
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The  commissioners  expressed  theirs,  and  thought  as  I  did 
about  the  veracity  and  importance  of  the  informers. 

Q^  Do  you  speak  of  the  commissioners  under  the  second 
commission? 

A.  Yes,  I  said  latterly. 

Q^  Did  you  ever  communicate  the  contents  of  such  letlcis. 
to  the  commissioners  under  the  first  commission? 

A.  The  letters  I  mentioned  I  received  after  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  first  commission  left  New- York  ;  but  I 
communicated^  them  to  the  commissioners  under  the  second 
Commission. 

Q^  Were  not  flags  of  truce,  generally  speaking,  brought 
by  non-commissioned  officers,  or  persons  associat^  with  the 
rebels,  who  returned  immediately  ? 

A.  I  have  not  said,  that  1  learnt  it  from  flags  of  truce.  I 
have  said,  thrjt  the  rebel  army  seeing  flags  of  truce  pass,  had 
expressed  that  kind  of  joy  I  mentioned.  I  was  led  into  this, 
enquiry  by  seeing  an  orderly-book  of  Mr.  Washington's, 
where  the  assertion  I  mentioned  is  made.  I  enquired  of  peo- 
ple that  were  then  at  New- York  of  the  reason  of  this  order, 
and  they  accounted  for  it  as  I  have  done. 

Q^  Do  you  think  iiuimation  from  such  persons  was  "so  far 
worthy  of  belief  as  to  ground  your  own  opinion  ? 

A.  1  es,  a  man  who  was  in  the  rebel  orderly-room  toW  me, 
that  he  saw  General  Read,  the  rebel  adjutant- general,*  come 
into  the  room,  and  said,  this  report  had  like  to  have  disbanded 
their  army,  and  Mr.  Washington  has  been  obliged  to  issue 
this  order. 

Q^  If  a  treaty  was  so  much  the  objcft  of  the  wishes  of  the 
rebel  army,  how  do  you  reconcile  Mr.  Washington's  public 
signification  to  them,  that  there  was  to  be  no  treaty,  wirh. 
these  known  wishes  of  the  army  ? 

A.  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Washington  meant  to  persuade 
them,  that  the  King  had  np  gracious  intentions  towards  them, 
and  that  the  hopes  of  a  treaty  were  vain. 

Q^  By  wliat  means  did  you  acquire  the  knowledge,  that 
after  the  first  declaration  of  the  commissioners,  the  rebels  were 
desirous  to  treat  ? 

A,  From  the  information  I  have  mentioned  as  respedlable, 
and  wliich  the  second  commissioners  received  as  such. 

Q^  Were  not  the  Congress  4he  chosen  representatives  of 
tlic  people? 

A.  Wlien  the  first  Congress  was  formed,  it  was  by  all  the 
violent  people  c^f  the  country ;  the  moderate  did  not  care  to 

appear 
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appear  in  it,  and' the  members  of  the  Congress  were  the  most 
violent  they  could  chuse. 

Q^  Were  they  then  desirgus  to  ^mer  into  a  treaty  for 
reconciliation? 

A.  I  never  supposed  the  Congress  ever  was,  or  will  W, 
desirous  of  entering  into  a  treaty.-  When  I  say  pepple  were 
desirous  of  treating,  I  mean  the  gross  of  the  people. 

Q^  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  die  failure  pf  a  treaty 
in  1776  ? 

A.  I  am  not  knowing  enough  to  say  that. 

Q^  Wliere  was  yop  at  the  time  that  thfs  rebel  army  re- 
joiced at  the  prospe£t  of  a  treaty  i 

A.  I  was  on  Staten-lsland. 

Q^  At  what  time  ? 

A.  The  order  I  alluded  to  of  Mr.  Wasl^Ington'^  was  the 
20th  of  August. 

Q^  What  time  was  you  on  Staten- Inland  ? 

A.  I  came  there  with  the  troops,  and  1  left  it  with  them. 

Q^  At  what  time  ? 

A.  In  the  year  1776  I  was  there.  I  think  we  left  it  and 
went  CO  Long-Island  ia  August,  1776,.  when  we  first  went 
tliere. 

Q^  At  what  time  were  thp  addresses  prescnteil,  the  signers 
of  which,  you  have  said,  were  thrown  into  prison,  or  sent  to 
the  mines? 

A.  When  our  army,  in  consequence  of  their  going  up  thi5 
East  River,  were  in  possession  of  the  country  lying  hetwecn 
that  and  the  North  River,  the  addresses  were- presented  by 
people  living  on  that  track,  and  they  were  printed  in  the 
New- York  paper. 

Q^  To  whom  were  they  presented? 

A.  I  said  they  were  presented  to  the  governor,  the  governor 
of  the  province  of  New-York. 

Q^  How  came  they  to  be  published  ? 

A.  They  were  published. 

Q^  By  whom  ? 

A.  I  think  at  the  time  there  was  only  one  punter  in  Ne^y- 
York,  Mr.  Rivington.  ;"■ 

Q/  By  whose  order  ?  . 

A.  1  don't  know.  I  commanded  there.  I  know  nodiing 
of  tiie  publication. 

Q^  Do  you  mean  that  the  addresses  came  from  West- 
Chester,  and  the  country  thereabputs  ?"    .      . 

A.  The  addresses  cam^  from  tlic  p«ppk  about  Wc*t-CI'.ei- 
Cc  3        •  *  ter. 
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ter,  Ncw-Rochellc,   White-Plains,   and  the  borders  of  the 
North  River ;  I  don't  meap  the  island  of  New- York. 

Q^  Have  you  reason  to  believe,  that  those  names  wcrcpub-^ 
Jishcd  with  tne  knowledge  of  the  commissipners  ? 
"'  A.  No, 

Q^  What  means  could  be  taken  for  conveying  the  encou- 
ragement for  raising  meo  into  the  countries  not  in  possession 
otthe  King's  forces  ?  '  , 

A.  Making  the  encouragement  as  public  as  possible  was 
one  means.  Another  means  might  have  been  by  a  secret 
negotiation  with  our  friends  in  the  enemy's  country ;  that 
might  not  be  easily  got,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 

Q^  What  do  you  mean  by  public  as  possible  ?  Could  pa- 
pers be  circulated  in  the  enemy's  country  ? 

A.  Papers  did  circulate.  The  enemy's  curiosity  made  our 
jtopers  circulate.  Few  week^  passed,  but  papers  of  theiis  ap* 
pcared  with  extradts  from  ours. 

Q^  Were  any  advertisements,  containing  pecuniary,  re- 
wards for  persons  to  ^nlist  in  the  King's  service,  admitted  In 
the  rebel  papers  ? 

A.  I  don't  apprehend  that  the  rebels  would  publish  adver- 
tisements of  that  sort ;  but  I  gave  an  instance,  that  oar  pa- 
pers were  current  among  them  where  owt  advertisements  were 
contained. 

Qj^  Did  you  ever  hear^  if  any  person  employed  to  circulate 
such  encouragement,  or  to  raise  men,  were  discovered  and  put 
to  death? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  heard  so, 
.  Q^  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  men  belonging  to  the  ships 
of  war  and  transports  were  frequently  enlisted  in  our  provin- 
<:ial  corps,  and  on  application  discharged  back  to  the  ships  ? 

A.  Our  provincial  corps  had  an  interest  in  being  compleat* 
and  I  dare  say  they  tpok  sailors,  and  I  have  heard  of  several 
being  returned. 

(^  Were  not  the  friends  of  government  almost  universally 
known  and  persecuted  by  the  rebels,  and  often  put  to  death, . 
for  attempting^  or  being  suspeSed,  to  give  intelligence  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown  ? 

A,  The  rebels  were  watchful,  and  I  think  cruel.     Ithink 
.  some  such  instances  as  are  mentioned  in  the  question  may 
Jiavp  happened. 

Q^  Whether  the  possession  of  tlie  highlands  alone  would 

secure  an  open  ;:ommunication  up  Hudson's  River  by  watei'? 

A.  I  remember  nothine  to  interrupt  it ;  and  I  am  the  less 

'inclined  to  think  it  cou\dbc  Viiltn\i^x.^ik^  \)t^\)s&  iKe  rebels 
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with  a  superior  army  on  its  banks  could  not  Interrupt  Mr. 
Vaughan,  who  went  up  and  burnt  Esopus,  and  made  frequent 
landings  on  that  side  of  the  North  River. 

Q^  Dfd  you  mean  that  the  enemy  had  an  army  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  at  that  time,  with  artillery  ? 

A.  Yes,  Mr.  Putnam  commanded  there,  and  appeared 
with  artillery  on  several  points. 

Qj^  Had  he  more  than  one  piece  6f  artillery  on  Veer-plank 
Point?  ' 

A.  I  don't  know :  but  I  heard  a  gentleman  that  was  with 
Mr.  Vaughan  say,  that  they  saw  Putnam  drawing  his  cannoii 
abput,  and  placing  them  where  he  thought  fit^  and^to  most 
advantage, 

Q^  l3id  they  fire  on  our  ships  and  boats  with  that  artillery  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  did. 

Q^  From  wliat  point  of  the  river  ? 

A.  Above  the  highlands. 

Q^  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  river  at  King's  Ferry  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  is  two  or  three  miles. 

Q^  Is  King's  Ferry  the  point  that  forms  Haverstraw-Bay  ? 

A.  1  don*t  take  notice  of  names  of  places.    I  know  nothing  ' 
of  it. 

Q^  Ts  the  river  wide  or  narrow  upwards  towards  Albany  ? 

A.  It  sometimes  extends,  and  sometimes  contracts ;  but 
becomes  narrower  towards  Albany. 

Q^  Is  it  more  than  a  mile  broad  in  any  part  above  King's 
Ferry  ? 

A.  I  would  wish  to  give  a  precise  answer ;  but  in  distances 
on  water  it  is  impossible  to  be  exaft. 

Qj^  If  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  one  shore,  would  not 
the  water  communication  up  the  river  in  ships  be  prevented  ? 

A.  i  should  think  not, 

(^  Is  the  river  in  the  upper  parts  less  than  a  gun-shot 
over  ? 

A.  Than  a  cannon-shot  certainly. 

Q^  Wheiher,  in  what  you  have  lately  said  of  a  ship  being 
able  to  pass  the  lower  overfalls  towards  Albany,  you  mean 
a  frigate  drawing  seventeen  feet  of  water,  or  such  a  mer- 
chant-ship as  you  have  described  going  from  London-brid^ 
to  Albany? 

A.  I  aid  say  a  frigate  could  come  widiin  thirty  or  forty  tnilcs 
of  Albany,  and  a  loaded  ship  from  London  could  come  to  the 
first  overfall,  within  twelve  miles  of  Albany. 

Q^  What  particular  obstrudlions  besides  the  overfalls  occur 
^in  ibJe  navigation  of  the  river  ? 

C  c  4  A.  I  have 
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A.  I  have  heard  of  none.  I  have  always  beard  there  was 
water  enough  for  a  frigate. 

Qi  Had  the  enemy  any  fort  Bpon,  or  opposite  to.  Martlet's 
Rock,  at  the  entrance  of  the  highlands  ? 

A.  The,  rebels  had  fortified  a  rock  in  the  highlands  which 
Mr.  Clinton  took.  I  don't  know  ^vhether.that  is  the  rock 
the  question  means. 

•  Qj^  Whether  the  rirer  docs  not  turn  almost  at  right  iuagles 
in  that  part  ?  ^ 

A.  The  river  forms  a  crook  in  the  highlands ;  all  the  rest 
is  straight. 

Q^  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  breadth  of  the  river  in 
that  part  ? 

A.  The  lands  are  very  high  on  each  side,  which  makes 
the  sides  look  near;  but  I  shouM  guess  it  to  be. eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  yards. 

Q^  Is  it  not  a  common  efk&.  of  these  highlands,  to  change 
the  dire£tions  of  the  wind,  or  becalm  sails  of  ships  passing 
that  streight  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  changes  the  direAion  of  the 
wind,  but  it  often  becalms. 

Q^  Is  there  any  anchorage  for  ships  in  that  part,  the 
streights  of  the  highlands  ? 

A.  Close  by  the  high  banks  there  is  no  anchorage. 

Q^  Can  ships  navigate  the  river  there  without  a  fair 
wind  i 

A.  I  have  frequently  passed  through  there  though  against 
the  wind,  for  the  tide  was  -very  strong. 

Q^  In  what  size  ship  ? 

A.  In  an  Albany  sloop. 

Q^  Whether  in  a  change  of  wind,  that  ship  couW  not 
proceed  forward  on  their  course  upon  the  river,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  return  back  with  the  next  ebb*tide,  or  to  an« 
chor  ? 

A.  If  the  tide  was  for  you,  you  could  go  on ;  if  against 
you,  you  could  go  back. 

Q^  If  anchoring,  and  the  enemy  having  possession  of 
either  side  of  the  river  with  artillery,  would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary to  land  and  dislodge  them,  in  order  to  prote(St  transport-* 
ships  from  annoyance  ? 

A,  If  an  army,  whose  motions  were  quicker  on  board  of 
ship,  found  an  advantage  in  landing,  they  might  land ;  but 
if  they  saw  a  great  inconvenience  in  that,  they  would   of 
course  wait  till  a  wind  offered  to  carry  them  past  the  battery. 
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Q^  Do  you  mean  that  the  ships  could  lie  under  the  fire  of 
those  batteries? 

A.  If  they  found  they  could  not  land  the  troops  to  advanccp 
I  conceive  they  would  not  approach  the  batteries  without'  a 
-fiiir  wind. 

Q^  What  island  do  you  mean  could  have  been  fortified  hi 
Boston  bay»  for  the  proteAion  of  the  ships  of  war  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  ^i&land  that  would  have 
been  the  properest,  nor  what  island  General  Howe's  letter  re- 
fers to. 

Q^  Do  you  suppose  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  any  of  the 
provinces  possessed  by  the  King's  troops,  thoiigh  they  were 
armed,  were  capable  of  defending  that  province  after  the 
British  army  quitted  it,  in  the  campaigns  1777  ^^^  ^77^  ^ 

A.  I  don't  apprehend  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the 
provinces,  in  the  years  1777  and  1778,  were  able  to  have  dc- 
iended  themselves  from  the  continental  army,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  troops;  but  I  have  instances  of  their  being  very 
ready  to  arm :  I  got  ten  companies  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New- York  to  clothe  themselves  in  uniform  dresses,  to  icara 
their  exercise,  without  putting  government  to  a  farthing  ex- 
pence  ;  and  they  offered  to  defend  the  town,  or  any  of  the 
forts  about  it^  that  might  allow  the  King's  troops  to  go  against 
the  rebels. 

Q^  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  some  of  the  disaf- 
fe£led  Americans  making  such  declarations  in  favour  of  go- 
vernment, and  receiving  pardons  for^  their  past  crimes,  when 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  province,  join  the  rebel 
army,  and  were  afterwards  taken  prisoners,  with  that  pardoa 
in  their  pockets  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Qj^  Whether  the  country  about  Philadelphia  is  level  or 
hilly,  interspersed  with  woods,  and  very  strong,  for  several 
miles  round  Philadelphia,  more  particulaerly  near  tlie  Schuyl- 
kill River  ?  . 

A.* Within  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia  it  is  plain  ;  a  few 
miles  from  thence  it  rises  into  hills,  but  they  arc  not  very 
iarge. 

Q.  How  IS  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Schuyl-kiO, 
.upwards  from  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  It  is  hiUy  ;  not  mountainous. 

Q^  What  are  the  different  stations  in  which  you  have 
Kiivedi  during  the  twenty-five  years  you  have-been  in  Ame- 
rica? 
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rica  ?     Did  not  you  serve  as  barrack-master,  and  for  what 
time? 

A.  When  the  war  in  America  was  over,  my  command  as 
quarter»-master-general  ceased,  and  the  King  made  me  bar- 
rack-master-general r  I  served  in  that  capacity  till  the  King 
^aTC  me  a  regiment.  I  was  barrack-master-general  froni 
1765  or  1766,  till  the  troops  were  leaving  Halifax,  in  1777. 
*  Q^  Did  you  ever  know  an  army,  or  a  large  corps  of 
troops,  move  in  an  enemy's  country,  expedling  to  be  attack-^ 
ed,  that  carried  nineteen,  fifteen,  or  even  ten  days  provisions 
on  their- backs ;  or  was  it  of  s'couting  parties  only  you  meant, 
when  you  spoke  of  those  quantities  of  provisions  being  SD 
carried? 

•A.  The  whole  army,  penetrating  into  the  country  througli 
the  woods,  carried  often  ten  days  provisions.  Scouting  parties 
tave  cairied  fourteen  or  nineteen  days  provisions; 
'  Q^  Do  you  think  a  soldier  can  use  his  arms  in  a£lion  with 
either  of  those  quantities  of  provisions  at  his  back  ? 
•  A.  If  he  came  to  be  closely  engaged,  he  would  very  proba- 
bly lay  them  down. 

Q^  Then  it  is  your  opinion,  that  this  is  a  proper  quantity 
of  provisions  to  be  carried  in  an  enemy's  country,  expe£iing 
to  be  attacked  ? 

A.  1  he  country  I  allude  to  was  an  enemy's  country,  and 
the  enemies  they  had  to.  engage  carried  packs>  which  they 
likewise  laid  down  when  they  had  to  engage. 

Q^  Whether  ten  pounds' of  flour  and  forty  ounces  of  pork 
(the  proportion  you  nam^  for  each  soldier),  is  a  suitable  as- 
sortment for  subsisting  ap;irmy  in  an  enemy's  country,  where 
provisions  are  not  certainly  to  be  procured  bn  the  route  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  armies  live  and  thrive  on  it  for  three  or 
four  months  together. 

Q^  Without  any  other- provisions  ? 

A.  No  cattle.  I  mean  at  Crown  Point :  we  fed  on  flour 
and  pork,  in  the  proportion  I  speak  'of,  for  three  or  four 
months,  without  any  other  provisions. 

Q^  Were  they  on  a  march  at  that  time  ? 

A.  They  had  marched,  and  did  march,  and  were  doing 
hard  work. 

Q^  Whether  the  20,000  men  you  said  the  general  officer 
demanded,  had  not  relation  to  the  first  year  of  the  war? 

A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  fadi  of  the  general  officer's 
having  made  the  demand.  I  was  asked,  if  tlie  force  sent  oot 
was  adequate  to  quelling  the  rebellion  ?  I  said,  I  never  ha4 

heard 
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heard  any  body  wish  for  so  much.  I  was  asked  who  had  said 
SO9  or  on  what  occasion  the  conversation  arose  ?  I  repUed, 
that  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  saying  so,  for  they  had  often 
blamed  an  acquaintance  of  mine  for  asking  20,000  men,  and 
I  had  often  bc^n  obliged  to  take  his  part,  and  vindicate  hiui 
for  making  the  demand. 

Q^  Do  you  apply  the  opinion  you  have  given  on  General 
Howe's  letters,  written  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  about  the  posts 
to  be  taken  on  the  North  River,  to  the  year  1776  ? 

A.  I  fancy  the  letter  was  dated  in  1776.  Should  that  opo« 
ration  have  been  undertaken  in  1776,  I  can't  say.  The  best 
time  for  an  operation  on  that  river,  was  when  Mr.  Burgoyae 
was  on  the  other  end  of  it. 

Q^  Was  you  the  bearer  of  General  Howe's  dispatches  to 
the  secretary  of  siate,  when  you  returned  from  America,  in 
February  1777  ? 

A,  I  carried  General  Howe's  dispatches  to  the  secretary  of 
state. 

Q^  Did  you  understand  that  the  minister  was  referred  to 
you  for  information,  respeding  the  state  of  America  at  that 
time? 

A.  The  minister  told  me  so. 

Q^  Was  sudi  information  asked  of  you  ? 

A.  I  was  desired  to  give  an  account  of  what  was  passing, 
and  the  Gazette  that  was  formed  in  consequence,  was^partly 
taken  from  my  information.  I  had  no  instruflions  from  Ge- 
neral Howe  to  give  any  particular  informations. 

Q^  Did  you  make  known  to  the  secretary  of  state  what 
prospedk  the  rebels  had  of  bringing  an  army  into  the  field 
that  year  ? 

A.  I  gave  him  information  of  whatever  was  passing,  that  I 
knew  of;  I  had  no  information  to  lay  before  him  but  what 
was  public. 

Q1  Was  you  the  general  that  was  consulted  respecting  the 
expedition  from  Canada  ? 

Ai  No ;  I  was  not  consulted. 

Q^  What  was  the  rebel  force  urtder  Putnam,  on  the  a7th 
of  August  ?     Have  you  not  supposed  it  to  be  7000  men  ? 

A.  I  learnt  from  several  people  ac  New- York,  that  the 
force  under  Putnam,  at  Long-Island,  was  7000  men.         ', : 

Q^  How  many  of  the  enemy  ^crc  there  killed,  or  taken 
prisoners  ? 

A.  About  aooo. 

Q^  What  bscame  of  the  rest  of  (he  force  f 

A.  A  great 
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A.  A  great  many  escaped  over  Mill-Dam :  the  tide  was 
Jn  about  the  time  of  the  adion,  and  the  water  pretty  high, 
Imt  when  it  came  to  fail,  the  rebels  scrambled  through  the 
niud  and  saved  themselves  behind  the  lines. 

Q^  Was  then  the  remainder  (the  5000  men)  in  the  lines 
at  the  time  you  profess  to  have  been  with  your  brigade  with- 
in 150  yards  of  the  Tines  ? 

A>  No ;  I  said  Putnam  had  70CX3  men  ;  he  put  3CX>  in  the 
lines  ;  the  rest  were  in  the  heights :  those  I  mentioned  to  have 
crossed  the  Mill-Dam,  and  gone  through  the  water,  made 
their  escape  afterwards. 

Q:^  What  became  of  the  rest  that  were  on  the  heights  ?    • 

A.  All  who  did  not  escape  in  the  way  I  spoke  of  were 
killed  or  taken. 

Qj^  What  became  of  the  large  remainder  with  which  Ge- 
neral Putnam  came  out  of  the  lines  ? 

A.  Putnam  did  not  come  out  of  the  lines ;  he  remained 
there  with  the  300  men :  2000  of  the  6700  were  taken  or 
killed ;  the  rest  escaped  over  the  Mill-Dam,  or  scrambled 
througii  the  mud  and  got  behind  the  lines. 

Q^  Whether  you  have  found,  generally  speaking,  that  the 
accounts  given  by  the  Americans,  both  here  and  abroad,  of 
the  state  of  the  rebels,  were  uninfluenced  by  situation  and 
circumstances  afFedling  the  se<?urity  of  their  own  property  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  that  all  people  may  be  blinded  by  their 
interest,  and  it  sometimes  deceives  them,  and  sometimes  leads 
them  to  deceive  others. 

Q.  Would  you,  if  you  commanded  the  British  army  111 
America,  have  risked  any  operation  or  movement  of  conse- 
quence on  such  authorities  only  ? 

A.  There  is  a  number  of  people  in  America  on  whoscTau- 
thority  I  would  risk  any  thing.  When  I  consider  that  ques« 
tion,  I  don't  consider  what  country  a  man  is  of:  my  confi- 
dence is  personal  and  not  local. 

Q^  Was  it  your  lot  to  have  ever  commanded,  in  any  ofFen- 
sive  operation,  Jn  any  one  aflion  during  the  present  war  ? 

A.  I  have  not  had  the  honour  of  being  in  such  a  situation. 

Q^  Have  you  any  property  in  that  part  of  the  American 
i:olonies  now  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  or  any  pecuniary- 
interest  by  mortgage  or  otlicrwise  depending  therein  ? 

A.  The  King  gave  oflBcers  that  were  reduced  some  land  ; 
I  had  my  share  ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  it  that  the  rebels  can 
damage  i  it  is  all  wood,    that  never  brought  me  a  shilling, 

IfVithdrew. 
Called 
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Called  in  again. 

The  latter  part  of  the  last  question  was  repeated, 

A.  There  is  a  man  or  two  in  America  that  owes  me  a  tri- 
fle of  money :  I  shall  not  be  paid  the  sooner  or  later  for  any 
thing  I  have  said  in  this  committee :  all  Jthe  people  in  America 
don't  owe  me  ijjpol. 

Sir  William  Howe.  Q^  You  have  said  that  the  gross  of 
the  people  were  desirous  to  treat ;  did  they  make  an  offer  to- 
wards it  to  the  first  commissioners  ? 

A.  I  tnow  nothing  of  that:  the  ^ross  of  the  people  can't' 
make  offers ;  they  would  be  hanged  if  they  did. 

Q^  Was  there  any  means  for  the  commissioners,  in  the 
first  commission,  to  treat  with  the  people  in  general  without 
having  first  defeated  the  American  army  ? 

A.  I  apprehend,  that  the  great  art  of  the  commissioners 
was  to  contrive  how  to  carry  on  such  a  treaty  without  its  being 
discovered. 

Q^  Were  the  first  commissioners  authorized  by  their  in- 
strudlions  to  treat  in  the  mode  you  have  supposed  they  might 
treat? 

A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  commissioners'  powers. 

Q^  You  have  said,  that  the  rebels  had  a  superior  army 
when  General  Vaughan  burnt  Esopus ;  where  was  tliat 
army  ? 

A.  With  Putnam,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson's  River^ 

Q^  Of  what  number  did  it  consist? 

A.  I  don't  know ;  it  was  near  Connedlicut ;  several  days 
passed,  and  he  Iiad  time  to  colleft  a  great  force. 

Q^  Do  you  know  that  force  was  coUeftcd  ? 

A.  The  officers  who  came  down  with  General  Vaughan, 
saw  them. 

Q^  What  number  did  they  describe  tliem  to  be  ? 

A.  I  don't  know :  Mr.  Vaughan  thought  them  superior  to 
him,  or  he  would  have  driven  them  away. 

Q^  When  was  it  that  you  had  the  ten  companies  of  Pro- 
vincials at  New- York,  and  what  force  had  the  enemy  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  was  the  winter  before  last,  when  the  enemy  .were 
threatening  an  invasion  upon  New- York, 

Q^  What  appearance  did  they  make  of  threatening  an  in- 
vasion? 

A.  They  were  colledling  carriages  and  assembling  people. 
General  Clinton  believed  it,  and  stopped  me  from  going  to 
Rhode  Inland  on  the  occasion. 

Q^  Was 
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Qj^  Was  you  going  to  Rhode  Island  with  troops  6r  aione  ? 

A.  Going  to  take  the  command  at  Rhode  Island. 

Q^  Did  you  know  what  force  Sir  Hdnry  Clinton  bad 
there  ? 

A.  I  can't  recolledl. 

Q^  Can  you  say  that  the  rebels  had  any  colle£led  force  be* 
tween  the  highlands  and  New- York  at  that  time  ? 

A.  They  were  collefiling  in  Conne£licut. 

Q^  From  whence  were  the  troops  supplied  with  fuel  dur- 
ing the  time  they  were  at  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  ck)n't  know  particularly. 

Q^Then  you  don*t  know  that  they  were  supplied  with  fuel 
from  woods,  within  one,  two,  or  three  miles  of  the  town  } 

'  A.  Yes,  I  think  so  ?  they  cut  down  a  few  trees,  oflTgen-* 
ticmen's  estates,  but  they  were  not  continued  woods. 

Q^  From  your  knowledge  of  the  quantiry  of  fuel  necessary 
for  so  large  a  body  of  troops  as  were  then  at  Philadelphia^ 
do  you  apprehend  they  could  be  supplied  but  from  a  tradk  of 
wood  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  any  trafls  of  wood. 

Q^  Must  it  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  wpod  to 
supply  that  army  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q^  Do  you  think  that  Sir  William  Howe  left  at  New* 
York,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  a  less  force* 
than  was  necessary  for  that  service  ? 

A.  I  dare  say  the  General  made  the  just  proportion :  no 
accident  happened  to  General  Clinton  from  the  force  that  was 
left  with  him. 

Qj^  Do  you  think  Sir  William  Howe  left  too  small  a  force 
for  the  defence  of  Rhode  Island  ? 

A.  I  never  thought  so :  they  have  always  maintained  them- 
selves there  though  attacked. 

Q^  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  14,000  rank  and  file  Sir 
William  Howe  took  with  him  into  Pennsylvania,  were  ;oo'"^ 
great  a  number,  when  he  ex|)eded  to  meet  General  Washing- 
ton's army  consisting  of  15,000  rank  and  file,  exclusive  of 
militia  ? 

'A.  I  did  not  know  the  general's  intelligence,  and  therefore 
cannot  offer  a  criticism  on  his  disposition.  ' 

""Q^  You  have  said,  that  Sir  William  Howe  sent  a  plan 
for  going  up  the  North  River ;  do  you  know  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war  varied  very  much  in  North  America  ? 
^  A.  Yesi  but  the  North  River  and  its  advantages  remained. 

Qt  Arcr 
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Q^  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  General  Burgoyne*s  success 
in  taking  Ticonderoga,  was  a. good  reason  for  Sir  William 
Howe's  going  up  the  North  River  at  that  time,  when  there 
did  not  appear  any  considerable  army  to  Oppose  General  Bur- 
gbyne's  progress  to  Albany  ? 

A.  That  depends  on  Sir  Willian\  Howe's  intelligence; 
and  if  that  led  him  to  believe  that  General  Burgoyne  was  not 
to  be  opposed  by  a  considerable  army,  I  am  sorry  his  intelli* 
gence  was  not  verified. 

Qi  Are  you  of  opinion,  if  we  had  taken  the  forts  in  the 
highlands  in  the  spring  1777,  that  we  could  have  kept  them 
without  keeping  an  army  in  the  highlands  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  we  had  kept  a  good  garrison. 

Q^  When  the  Phenix  and  the  Rose  went  up  the  Hudson's 
River,  did  yqu  ever  hear  .the  opinion  of  the  sea  officers  on 
that  ocpasion  with  xespedl  to  the  remaining  there  without  a ' 
greater  force  ? 

A,  I  know  the  rebels  were  like  to  have  burnt  the  two 
ships* 

Q^  Do  you  know  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  sea  officers  ^ 
before  the  ships  went  up  ? 

A.  No.  . 

Q^  Was  there  any  time  to  fortify  any  island  when  the 
army  was  coming  away  from  Boston  ? 

A.  When  we  were  m  Nantasket  Road  we  could  have  taken 
our  own  time. 

Q^  Do  you  reme;nber  the  number  of  days  provisions  we 
then  had  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  days,  but  I  know  the 

feneral  sent  me  to  try  what  provisions  could  be  picked  up  at 
lalifaix  to  prepare  for  the  army. 

Q^  What  number  of  vidluallers  were  taken  in  Boston 
harbour  ? 

A.  I  believe  a  number  of  ships  were  taken  besides  the 
transports.     I  do  not  know  their  lading. 

Q^  Whether  Mr.  Brush,  who  had  the  care  of  the  goods 
at  Boston,  was  not  put  into  that  place  by  General  Gage  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q^  When  did  General  Clinton  come  to^  America  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  day  General  Clinton  came  to  New* 
York.  • 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  Sir  William  Howe's  troops  in  Jersey 
were  dispc«ed  of,  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1777  ? 
.    A.  No,  1  don't  know  exadtly.  [^Withdrew: 

June 
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yune  15. 
Right  Hon.  T.  Townshend  rose,  and  prefaced  liis  motion, 
to  address  the  King,  not  to  prorogue  the  Parliament,  with  a 
general  view  of  the  present  state  of  our  affairs.  He  observed, 
that  ministers  had  asserted  that  the  majority  of  America  wish-  • 
cd  for. an'  accommodation ;  if  this  was  the  case,  it  was  a  very 
strong  argument  for  Parliament  to  continue  sitting,  that  they 
might  co-operate  in  the  much-wished  for  w6rk  of  peace. 
It  had  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  Crown  might  call  rhcmt 
tc^ether  at  fourteen  days  notice ;  he  denied,  however,  that 
tfie  militia  a£k  of  1776,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read,  gave 
them  any  such  powers  in  the  present  case.  He  took  notice  of 
the  preparations  of  France,  and  the  alarming  pro§pe£t  of  a 
speedy  rupture  writh^Spain,  while  our  resources  were  drained 
1^  the  horrid  war  with  America:  France  had  not  as  yet  made 
exertions,  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  those  which  she  had 
made  for  several  years  past;  she  had  a  ileet  nearly  equal  to  our 
own ;  and  fatal  indeed  might  be  the  result,  if  Spain,  who  was 
fresh  for  the  contest,  whose  fleets  have  not  been  beaten,  whose 
resources  have  not  been  wasted,  should  throw  her  weight  into 
the  scale.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  from  her  defenceless  and 
miserable  condition,  she  was  an  inviting  obje£t  of  attack ;  and 
treated  as  she  had  been,  goaded  and  persecuted,  injured  arid  op- 
pressed, mocked  and  insulted,  year  after  year,  what  must  be  her 
feelings !  Every  sessions,  hopes  of  redress  had  been  held  out  to 
her,  and  as  constantly  disappointed.  He  besought  ministers  to 
consider,  that  it  was  their  wretched  miserable  plan  of  pro- 
crastination, which  lost  us  America.  He  had  never  heard 
those  who  supported  the  chara(5>.ers  of  the  ministers  the  most 
zealously,  go  farther  in  their  vindication  of  their  measures, 
"with  regard  to  America,  than  this  :  "  Their  measures,'*  they 
will  say,  *^'  were  right  in  themselves,  but  unfortunately  every 
step  was  taken  a  year  too  late :"  that  is,  that  the  measures 
of  1775  ought  to  have  been  those  of  1774 ,  those  of  1776. 
those  of  1775;  those  of  1777,  those  of  1776;  and  those  ot 
1778,  those  of  1777.  Let  them,  said  he,  keep  this  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  in  tlieir  mmds,  and  beware  of  the  same 
mistake  in  the  aflfairs  of  Ireland ;  they  will  perhaps  find,  that 
the  measures  which  they  intend  to  take  in  favour  of  Ireland, 
may  be  inefitdlual  in  1780,  though  ihey  might  have  produced 
every  desired  end  in  1779.  Distoment  and  insurredlion  may 
be  easily  prevented  in  time ;  but  we  have  >voefuI  experience^ 
that  if  once  raised,  they  are  not  easily  quelled.    Among  the 

many 
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many  alanning  circumstances  of  the  present  times,  he  parti- 
cularly adverted  to  the  total  want  of  foreign  alliances.  He 
dwelt  for  some  time  on  this  matter  with  great  enprgy/— After 
discussing  these  various  topics  with  ability,  he  proceeded  to 
make  some  verv  pointed  observations  on  the  present  state  of 
tl]e  American  inquiry,  which  he  thought  was  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  his  intended  motion. — To  prorogue 
Parliament,  in  the  present  stage  of  it,  would  be  to  injure  the 
public,  who  had  a  right  to  have  the  affair  sifted  to  the  bot- 
tom, as  well  as  to  the  commanders,  who  hav^  had  fresh 
charges  brought  against  them  by  the  witnesses  adduced  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  who  will  not,  if  Parliament  is  imme- 
diately prorogued,  have  •  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to 
themselves  on  those  charges,  either  by  a  cross-examination, 
or  by  what  is  much  more  material,  the  produdlion  of  fresh 
witnesses  to  contradidt  the  new  evidence. — The  commissioners 
who  had  been  sent  to  America,  he  could  not  but  observe,  had 
exerted  their  first  endeavours  to  procure  peace,  but  they  had 
been  still  more  industrious  to  colleft  matter  of  accusation 
against  the  commanders  in  chief.  This  was  observable  by 
ine  turn  of  their  questions  in  this  inquiry,  and  the  assiduity 
and  spirit,  not  to  say  acrimony,  with  which  they  had  exa- 
mine4  the  witnesses. — As  the  present  motion  might  possibly, 
like  many  others  made  from  that  side  of  the  House,  fail  of 
success,  he  should  take  the  present,  as  it  might  be  the  last  op- 
portunity, of  making  some  comments  on  the  evidence. .  Af- 
ter bestowing  the  warmest  encomiums  on  Lord  Comwallis, 
he  observed,  that  his  first  answer  was  the  most  honourable 
panegyric  on  Sir  William  Howe,  "  whose  aflivity  the  noble 
"  Lord  had  highly  commended,"  professing  himself  "  happy 
**  in  a  public  opportunity  to  declare  his  great  regard  and  veneration 
''^  for  the  charadier  of  Sir  William  Howe ^^  and  adding,  ^^that^ 
*'  in  his  opinion^  Sir  fVilliam  had  deserved  greatly  of  his  country ^ 
**  which  he  had  served  with  fidelity^  assiduity  and  great  ability.** 
He  took  notice  of  the  difference  of  condudt  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  General  Grey  with  regard  to  answering  matters  of 
opinion. — As  circumstances  then  stood,  he  thought  them 
both  right. — General  Grey  was  not  to  return  to  America,  it 
was  therefore  his  duty  as  well  as  his  right  to  deliver  his  opi- 
nions concerning  the  operations  and  pradticability  of  the  war, 
and  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  had  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who  was  to  return  to  America,  where  the  command  in  chief 
might  devolve  on  him,  given  his  opinions,  he  might  have  been 
embarrassed  by  them,  as  he  might  see  reason  to  change  them. 
Vol.  Xri.  Dd  and 
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and  theyj  would  certainly  be  made  use  of  against  him  if  he 
failed  ofj success.— He  believed,  however,  (he  did  not  say  this 
from  any -thii^g  Lord  CornwalHs  had  said  to  him)  if  the  noble 
Lprd  had  been  called  to  a  second  examination,  afcer  opinions 
had  been  given  by  others,  he  would  readily  have  declared  his 

own. Hq  then  proceeded  to  draw  a  comparison  between 

the  evidence  bf  General  Grey  and  General  Robertson. — Ge- 
neral Grey,;  he  observed,  was  one  of  the  most  respe£lable 
officers  in  th^  British  or  any  other  service ;  he  had  served 
with  the  greatest  reputation  both  in  Germany  and  America  ; 
though  he  gave  his  opinions  frankly,  he  was  not  a  man  to 

take  them  .up  lightly. With  regard  to  General  Robertson, 

he  was  a  very  able  and  a  very  deserving  qflScer ;  but  General 
Grey  gave  his  opinions  of  the  ?trength  of  the  country  from 
experience;  General  Robertson  only  from  seeing  some  parts  of 
it  with  a  nmlitary  eye. — General  Grey  gave  no  opinions  of 
what  happened  before  he  came,  or  of  what  he  did  not  himself 
see.  His  services,  and  those  of  Lord  Comwallis,  had  been  as 
enterprizing  and  as  active,  though  not,  he  believed,  so  lucra- 
tive as  those  of  General  Robertson ;  they  both  stand  as  high 
in  the  estimation  of  military  men  as  any  o£Bcers  in  the  ser* 
vice ;  they  are  both  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  their 
spirit  of  enterprize. — Muph  had  been  said  of  the  length  of 
General  Robertson's  evidence ; — many  causes  contributed  to 
it. — Lord  George  Germaine  had  stavted  many  new  topics^r-^ 
he  had  asked  questions  concerning  plundering,'  not  protefting 
the  inhabitants,  and  not  forming  corps  of  loyal  Provincials. — 
Governor  Johnstone  had  touched  on  the  ill  package  of  goods 
and  stores  taken  from  Boston,  and  the  not  fortifying  the 
islands  in  the  bay  ;  and  besides^  as  dire6t  answers  could  not  be 
got  from  the  General,  it  was  necessary  to  ask  five  or  six  to  gee 

an  answer  to  one  question. Having  dwelt  for  some  time 

on  these  matters,  Mr.  Townshend  adverted  to  the  ministerial 
accounts  of  the  loyalty  of  two-thirds  of  the  Americans;  if 
this  was  true,  he  could  not  account  for  the  number  of  refugees 
now  in  England.  Two-thirds  of  the  people,  supported  by  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  exclusive  of  an  American  army  in  the 
service  of  government,  stated  as  much  superior  to  that  inarms 
against  Great  Britain,  ought  to  have  dispossessed  Congress  of 
their  power ;  he,  for  his  part,  however,  did  not  believe  these 
accounts ;  they  outraged  common  sense ;  they  were  contra- 

di£lcd  by  daily  experience. Mr.  Galloway,  he  understood, 

was  to  be  the  next  witness ;  he  did  not  mean  to  refleft  on 
Ihn,  lie  should  shew  his  ignorance  and  malevolence  if  he  did. 

That 
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That  gentleraanj  he  heard  twenty  years  ago,  was  a  man  of  verjr 
considerable  abilities ;  he  was  ele£led  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress ;  General  Robertson  had  described  the  eleftion  of 
that  Congress  in  these  words:  "  the  most  violent  of  the 
**  Americans  chose  the  most  violent  among  themselves.'*  He  , 
had  left  that  Congress,  and  had  come  over  to  Sir  William 
Howe.  Since  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  he  had  found 
his  way  to  England,  and  was  now  under  the  protedlion  and 
in  the  pay  of  Government.  He  did  not  mention  that  last  cir* 
cumstance  hy  way  of  reproach ;  he  thought  the  ministers 
highly  blameable,  if  he  did  not  receive  some  provision  from 
them  ;  it  was  a  circumstance,  however,  which  would  set  his 
evidence,  if  he  should  be  the  next  witness  examined,  in  a 
very  invidious  light ;  any  accusation  he  might  bring  against 
the  General  would  have  a  very  unfavourable  appearance,  if 
brought  at  a  time  when  he  can  receive  neither  cross-exami- 
nation nor  contradidtion. Did  ministry,  he  asked,  wish  to 

drive  from  the  service,  at  this  time,  the  officers  who  were  now 
the  objedls  of  inquiry?  had  they  not  already  almost  dis- 
mantled it,  by  stripping  it  of  the  great  men  who  had  been 
obliged  to  decline  command  ?  he  wished  them  seriously  to  think 
how  they  added  to  that  number.  The  noble  Lord  had  pro- 
posed some  questions  concerning  the  landing  at  Quebec ;— * 
had  he  foigotten  who  led  the  light  infantry,  who  led  the  ad- 
vanced guard — he  had  almost  said,  the  forlorn  hope  of  that 
army  ? — It  was  Sir  William  Howe — it  was  that  Sir  William 

Howe,  who  was  now  the  objeft  of  their  attack. After 

dwelling  for  some  time  on  this  matter,  with  an  energy  that  did 
the  highest  honour  to  his  feelings,  he  reprobated  very  warmly 
the  pitiful,   wretched  policy  of  the  present  ministers,  with 

regard   to  those  whom  they  employ. There  lurks,   he 

observed,  in  every  branch  of  the  service,  something  that  is 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  the  commander  in  chief, — 
somebody  whom  no  favours  can  oblige,  no  confidence  attach 
—If  an  officer  has  success,  it  is  well  j — but  if  he  failsj  there 
is  somebody  to  be  brought  forward,  who  is  to  traduce  his  mea- 
sures, and  to' stab  his  chaiavSer.  The  court  confers  com- 
mand in  one  place,  and  confidence  in  another;  it  is  a  vice 

that  runs  through  every  department. Perhaps,  continues 

he,  there  lurks  at  this  moment  in  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  army» 
some  dark  assassin,  some  skulking  spy,  to  watch  his  aftions,  to 
treasure  up  every  little  incident,  and  if  he  fails  of  that  suc^- 
cess  which  has  been  represented  as  almost  certain,  to  become^ 
his  accuser.     That  honourable  commander  has  already  re- 

D  d  2  ceived    . 
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ceived  one  specimen  of  the  good-will  of  ministers. Per- 
haps there  is  some  person  waiting  "to  perform  the  like  good 
office .  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  whom  the  command  may  de- 
volve ;  for  him  he  could  not  but  most  sensibly  feel ; — he  Was 
almost  as  near  to  him  in  blood,  and  as  near  in  friendship  and 
afFeftion  as  a  brother; — ^hc  could  not  but  call  to  mind  the 
zeal  with  which  he  had  served,  and  thfe  heavy  price  he  had 
paid  in  family  distress  for  indulging  his  passion  for  the  service 

of  his  country. He  concluded  by  observing,  tl^^he  should 

have  thought  himself  fully  justified  in  his  motion,  by  the  ge- 
neral state  of  public  affairs, — but  that  the  present  state  of  the 

inquiry  made  it  an  objedl  of  parliamentary  justice. When 

two  parties  were  at  issue,  and  one  of  them  had  it  in  his  power 
to  stop  the  process  when  he  pleased,  it  became  the  House  to 
interpose,  and  to  prevent  an  abrupt  end  being  put  to  the  busi- 
ness, at  the  time  when  the  state  of  the  evioence  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  that  party,  and  most  injurious  to  the  other. 

He  therefore  moved,  • 

"  That  an  humble  address  -be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to 
express  the  deep  concern  his  faithful  Commons  feel  for  the 
scries  of  disappointments,  and  calamitous  eveitts  that  have  at- 
teYided  the  American  war : 

**  That,  impressed  with  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  public 
in  their  capacity  of  a  national  inquest,  they  have  been  some 
time  engaged  to  investigate  the  causes  of  such  misfortunes : 

**  That  in  the  progress  of  their  inquiry,  much  important 
matter  has  appeared  respefting  the  deliberation,  and  the  exe- 
cutive condudl  of  the  war.  That  the  part  of  the  examination 
immediately  before  them  promises  discoveries  into  many  other 
objedls  that  it  may  be  highly  essential  to  lay  before  his  Ma- 
jesty, in  6rder  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  form  a  just  judgment 
upon  past  measures,  and  to  as'sist  his  future  councils  : 

**  That  an  inteiTuption  in  their  proceeding  at  the  present 
crisis,  would  not  only  defeat  these  great  and  necessary  purposes, 
but  also  would  be  subversiveof  the  justice  due  to  charafeters  of 
persons  in  great  office  among  his  Majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants, and  others  of  high  rank  in  his  army,  which  stand  at 
present  committed  by  contradidlory  evidence  in  matter  of 
opinion,  and  by  obscurp,  because  imperfe£l  evidence,  ia 
niatter  of  faft: 

"  For  the>e  reasons,  and  others  that  are  too  distin^ly 
pointed  out  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  they  humbly  im- 
plore his  Majesty  not  to  "prorogue  the  Parliament  before  the 
pre  ent  inquiry  shall  be  finished  j  and  they  beg  leave  to  assure 

hi& 
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'  Ills  Majesty,  that  they  will  cheerfully  forego  all  consideration 
of  the  private  benefits  and  comforts  of  a  recess,  to  prosecute  a 
duty  highly  conducive  to  the  public  satisfaction,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  lights  may  be  derived,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  policy,  if  not  to  the  salvation  of  the  state." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  Robert  Clayton.  ' 

Lord  Beauchamp  replied.  The  substance  of  his  reply  was, 
that  the  sitting  of  Parliament  would  not  conduce  to  more 
vigorous  and  effeftive  exertions  on  our  part,  for  that  -we  wcte 
not  able  to  do  more,  though  Spain  should  declare  in  favour 
of  France,  on  the  probability  of  which  he  did  not  pretend  to 
decide. 

Respefting  Ireland,  he  mentioned  several  instances  of  the 
loyalty  and  afFeftion  of  that  country  ;  and  said  the  rumours 
of  an  insurreftion  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  arose  onlv  from 
the  people  of  property  in  that  county,  each  indivicfual  of 
whom  bore  their  own  expences,  proceeding  to  an  election  of 
their  own  officers  ;  and  that  Ireland,  whatever  her  just  com- 
plaints might  have  been,  no  longer  had  reason  10  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  nation,  through  the  medi- 
um of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  stood  solemnly  pledged  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  that  country,  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  both  Houses. 

As  to  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  to  consider  of  proper  terms 
to  be  revived  or  offered  to  America,  that  was  totally  unneccs- 
,  sary ;  because  overtures  to  America  had  been  already  made, 
and  rejedled  ;  and  before  any  farther  steps  could  be  taken  to- 
wards a  conciliation,  overtures  must  first  come  from  America. 

And  as  to  keeping  Parliament  sitting,  for  the  purpose  of  go- 
ing through  the  evidence  in  the  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
coiidudl  of  the  American  war,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  entire- 
ly unnecessary.  The  commanders  had  been  charged,  out  of 
cloors,  with  misconduft  ;  they  had  been  permitted  to  bring 
evidence  to  justify  their  condud,  and  screen  themselves. 
Their  defence  involved  an  implied  censure  upon  the  noble 
-  Lord,  the  American  secretary.  It  was  proper,  therefore,  that 
his  Lordship  should  be  heard  in  reply.  It  was  proposed  not 
to  deny  him  this-  aiSl:  of  indifferent  justice  ;  consequently,  if 
the  committee  should  stop  short,  he  did  not  see  how  either  side 
could  reasonably  complain;  and  as  for  commenting  on  the 
evidence  given  in  a  committee,  be  begged  pardon  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  made  the  motion ;  but  he  believed 
till  thp  House  was  in  possession  regularly  of  that  evidence,  it 
was  extremely  irregular  to  comment  or  argue  upon  it,  so  as 
to  influence  or  direa  the  judgment  of  the  House. 

Dd3  His 
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His  Lordship  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  by  way  of  the 
previous  question  ;  not  wishing,  he  s^d,  to  give  a  negative  to 
a  measure  which,  if  rightly  timed,  or  necessary,  from  the  ex- 
isting state  of  affeirs,  might  become  extremely  proper. 

Governor  jfoAnstone  replied  to  what  he  deemed  the  perso- 
nal charges  made  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
made,  the  motion  ;  and  which,  he  observed,  though  equally- 
applicable  to  the  rest  of  his  brother  commissioners,  bore  the 
appearance  of  being  particularly  levelled  against  him.  He 
would  not  say  that  those  charges  were  malicious,  because  lie 
knew  the  honourable  gentleman  was  superior  to  any  motives 
of  faflion  or  malice  ;  but  he  could  not  help  observing,  but 
for  that  circumstance,  they  bore  every  appearance  of  it. 

The  honourable  gentleman  had  particularly  alluded  to  his 
examining  General  Robertson,  respedling  the  evacuation  of 
Boston,  and  of  his  minutely  inquiring  into  the  nvimber  and 
quality  of  every  bale  of  goods  which  was  left  behind.  No- 
thing CQuId  be  more  unjust,  respedling  that  part  of  his  inten- 
tions, in  wishing  to  be  informed  particularly  as  to  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston,  than  those  imputed  to  hina  by  the  honour^ 
ble  gentleman.  He  had  other  reasons  for  putting  questions 
on  that  subjedi:.  He  knew  the  hurry  and  confusion  resulting 
from  such  a  situation  too  welli  to  suppose  that  the  regular  and 
proper  arrangements  of  an  unembarrassed  evacuation  could  be 
minutely  attended  to.  He  did  not  loqk  for  it ;  he  did  not  ej^-f 
pecSt  it. 

A  principal  motive  he  had  for  pushing  that  part  of  the 
examination  alluded  to  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  was 
of  a  private  as  well  as  of  a  public  nature.  The  widow 
and  relations  of  the  late  Captain  Banks,  who  said,  if  Go- 
vernor's, or  some  other  island  in  Boston  harbour,  haid  been 
fortified,  he  could  have  kept  his  station,  in  order  to  protedt 
the  vidluallers,  storcrships,  &c.  when  Sir  William  Howe  eva- 
cuated that  town ;  but  that  being  neglefled,  he  \vas  prevent- 
ed by  a  battery  on  shore,  which  anpoyed  him  in  his  station. 
This  was  the  reason  why  he  examined  General  Robertson 
closely  on  that  subje<5t.  He  thought,  from  Sir  William 
Howe's  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  on  t}ie  gth  of  Odlob^r 
1775,  ^"^  '"  ^  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  noWe  Lord,  on 
the  same  subje<ft,  recommending,  or  ratjier  suggesting,  the 
propriety  and  apparent  necessity  of  fortifying  that  island,  that 
before  the  General  left  Boston,  he  would  have  given  orders  for 
CfU"rying  into  execution  a  measure  which  he  himself  seemed  so 
warmly  to  approve  ;  nay,  the  General  had  adlually  given  or-- 
ders  for  taking  ^  survey,  and  seeing  and  fixing  01^  die  mo?t 

^ropei^' 
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proper  spot  to  ereft  ihe  proposed  defences,  in  order  to  counter- 
zSt  any  batteries  or  defences  on  shore,  which  might  be  ere£t-^ 
ed  in  case  of  an  evacuation.  But  no  such  defences  had  been 
creAcd  ;  and,  on  that  presumed  neglefl,  the  late  Captain 
Banks  had  founded  liis  justification,  in  not  remaining  on  his 
station,  to  proteA  the  vidiuallers,  store-ships,  &c.  daily  ex- 
pelled from  Europe ;  and  which,  from  that  circumstance, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage, and  our  detriment  and  damage. 

It  had  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  however, 
he  was  free  to  acknowledge,  that  a  ship  of  war  had  kept  thd 
same  station  which  Captain  Banks  deemed  dangerous  and  un- 
tenable, for  eight  days,  which  shewed  that  the  negledling  to 
fortify  the  island  was  not  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  he 
was  at  first  led  to  imagine ;  though  still  he  could  not  see  any 
reason  which  could  induce  the  General  to  negleft  to  give  the 
necessary  directions,  because  its  being  fortified  would  have 
precluded  a  possibility  of  excuse. 

^t  was  strqngly  insinuated,  though  not  asserted  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  that  he  wished  to  criminate  the  command- 
er in  chief.  He  was  sure  he  could  not  have  any  interest,  nor 
could  he  gratify  any  resentment,  for  he  retained  none  against 
the  honourable  General.  He  had  the  honour  of  knowing  him 
personally  ;  he  had  the  highest  sense  of  the  zeal,  alacrity,  and 
spirit,  manifested  in  the  service  of  his  country.  When  he 
said  this,  he  neither  wanted  to  qualify  his  words  or  his  general 
opinions.  What  he  said,  he  said  openly  ;  he  never  was,  nor 
believed  ever  would  be,  reconciled  to  the  expedition  to  the 
southward.  He  had  an  high  opinion  of  the  professional  abi- 
lity and  personal  integrity  of  General  Grey,  but  he  was  not 
yet  convinced  how  operations  by  Chesapcak  could  promise  to 
be  the  best  co-operation  with  General  Burgoync  down  Hud- 
son's River.  From  the  first  moment  he  gave  an  opinion  in 
that  House,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session, 
he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  quitting  the  Jerseys, 
and  going  to  the  southward  by  spa.  He  was  no  military  man, 
but  from  what  he  could  gather  from  the  evidence  at  the  bar, 
he  had  heard  nothing  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  opi- 
nion: that  dulness  might  proceed  froiti  hi$  ignorance  and 
want  of  discriminatipn,  but  such  a^  his  judg^dtnt  was,  lie 
must  abide  by  it ;  it  ought  and  would  be  his  only  guide ;  con- 
sequently, till  he  heard  better  reasons  than  any  that  had  been 
yet  assigned,  he  must  continue  of  his  former  opinion,  that  th^e 
best  mode  of  co-operating  with  General  Byrgoyne  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Albany,  was  not  to  go  round  by  Chesapeak, 
and  carry  on  operations  at  some  hundred  miles  distance. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  animadverted  with  great 
severity  on  the  evidence  delivered  at  the  bar  by  General  Ro- 
bertson. He  has  described  him,  as  giving  opinions  on  which 
he  was  not  competent  to  speak,  because  he  v/,2iS  then  in  hi* 
military  government  of  New- York ;  but  I  should  have  ima- 
gined that  the  honourable  gentleman  would  have  gi^en  the 
General  some  degree  of  credit  for  his  long  experience  in  the 
service  ;  for  his  local  knowledge  of  the  country  ;  for  the  very 
high  opinion  entertained  of  his  military  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience by  Sir  William  Howe,  his  principal  in  Command. 

I  observe  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  William  Howe,^ 
that  when  the  rebels  began  to  fortify  themselves  on  Dorchester 
Neck  and  heights  over  Boston,  that  General  Robertson  offer- 
ed to  attack  them  (not  to  treat  with  them,  as  has  been  stated 
in  a  certain  morning  print)  before  they  had  efftdted  their  pur- 
poses, which  attack  would  have  taken  place,  but  from  acci- 
dents of  wind  and  weather.  It  is  well  known  that  if  thfcy^ 
had  been  drove  from  that  post,  that  the  royal  army  could 
have  remained  in  Boston,  as  long  as  it  appeared  cbnVcniem, 
and  have  quitted  it  at  pleasure,  and  without  a  risk  of  in- 
convenience or  hazard.  There  is  another  letter  in  the  cor- 
respondence, in  which  Sir  William  Howe,  as  well  as  in  the 
former,  bestows  high  commendations  on  General  Robertson, 
and  desires  that  he  may  be  again  sent  to  America,  as  an  able 
and  useful  officer.  This  testimony  of  the  commander  ii^ 
chief,  in  General  Robertson's  favour,  goes,  I  confess,  a  great 
way  in  confirming  me  in  the  opinion  I  entertained  of  his 
abilities  and  integrity  ;  because  it  happened  at  a  time' when 
nothing  but  duty,  impartiality,  and  convi6lion,  could  be  the 
ground  of  such  an  opinion. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  not  only  commented 
•on  the  evidence  already  given,  however  informal  the  procedure 
may  be,  but  has  even  commented  on  the  supposed  motives 
which  may  influence  Mr.  Galbway,  who  has  not  yet  been 
at  your  bar,  in  the  testimony  he  shall  give  when  examined. 
Mr.  Galloway  has  been  a  member  of  Congress ;  he  was  driven 
from  that  assembly ;  he  went  over  to  New- York ;  he  flew  to 
this  country,  and  lie  is  now  supported  and  countenanced  by 
administration,  say?  the  honourable  gentleman.  This  all  miy 
be,  and  I  believe  is,  very  true  ;  but  I  will  tell  the  honoUr«- 
able  gentleman  a  circumstance  which  he  does  not  know,  or 
has  forgot ;  that  this  same  Mr.  Galloway  once  enjoyed  the 
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strongest  marfcs  6f  favour  frbrt  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
the  noble  commissioner  his  brother ;  that  he  was  once  caressed 
and  confided  in  by  them  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  if  Mr; 
Galloway  was  not  a  worthy,  as  well  as  an  able  man,  he  would 
never  have  been  able  to  procure  the  friendship  of  the  honour- 
able commander  in  chief,  and  the  noble  admiraL 

I  remember  a  time  too,  and  not  long  since,  when  General 
Robertson's  opinions  as  an  officer,  and  a  person  long  ac- 
(juainted  by  his  local  residence  irt  America,  were  held  in  great 
esteem  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man. I  well  recolteft,  when  General  Robertson's  opinions 
went  to  condemn  measures  of  mere  force,  how  strongly  they 
impressed  themselves  U|)on  the  minds  of  many  of  those  with 
whom  1  had  then  the  honour  of  afling  and  agreeing  in  opi- 
nion ;  and  I  confess  my" astonishment,  when  I  hear  some  of 
those  very  gentlemen  differ  from  General  Robertson,  or  ra- 
ther shew  an  inclination  to  discredit  his  evidertce  upon  a 
change  of  sentiments  in  the  people  of  America,  not  then  ia 
existence. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  proceeding  in  the  inquiry,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  should  be  continued  as  long  as  possible,  or  any 
colour  of  convenience  or  benefit  will  admit.  1  "would  wish  to 
have  the  gentlemen  that  are  to  be  called  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Lord,  examined.  I  would,  from  the  same  motives,  be 
desirous  of  hearing  witnesses  to  material  points  on  the  part  of 
the  honourable  commander  in  chief,  in  order  to  controvert,  if 
in  his  power,  any  part  of  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  other 
side,  which  he  may  imagine  had  borne  hard  upon  his  conduit. 
Farthier  than  this  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  ;  so  far  wc 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  proceed :  and  when  these  objedls 
are  obtained  to  the  satisfa6lion  of  both  parties,  I  would  then 
recommend  to  have  the  minutes  preserved,  as  parliamentary 
documents,  proper  to  be  taken  up,  and  followed  with  farther 
evidence,  in  the  course  jof  the  next  session,  till  the  whole  was 
finally  investigated  and  compleated;  till,  in  short.  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people  at  large  may  be  Yully  enabled  to  judge 
on  the  conduit  of  ministers  and  generals,  and  as  well  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  of  the  measures  already  adopted  and  executed, 
as  to  determine  on  what  may  be  proper  to  adopt  and  pursue 
hereafter. 

The  gentlemen  who  may  probably  support  this  motion,  will 
press  the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  terms  of  any  kind  almost 
with  America  j  for  my  part,  Ishall  never  agree  to  any  terms, 
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tending  to  efFeA  a  separation  between  Great  Britain  and 
America.  I  always  thoughc,  and  am  as  well  pleased  as  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  at  the  bar,  that  m^  previous  opi- 
nion has  been  confirmed  by  General  Robertson,  that  ministers 
"were  to  blame ;  that  they  were  ignorant  and  misled,  in  insisting 
that  America,  in  the  early  stages  of  this  business,  wished  any 
thing  more  than  to  be  exempted  from  taxation,  nor  thought 
of  independence,  till  forced  into  it  by  the  oppressive,  uncon* 
stitutional,  and  unjust,  claims  of  this  country.  .1  still  retain 
th^  same  opinion.  I  am  farther  confirmed  in  the  same  senti- 
ments, by  every  day's  experience,  and,  in  my  opinion,  that 
is  the  true  point  of  discrimination  between  the  two  contending 
parties  in  America.  Almost  every  man  in  Ameiica,  of  every 
description,  would  resist  taxation  ;  that  clearly  relinquished  on 
our  part,  as  it  has  been,  marks  the  line  of  departure  between 
llie  loyal  and  constitutional  part  of  the  people,  and  those  who 
would  league  themselves  with  a  foreign  foe  for  our  destrudHon, 
in  support  of  an  unnatural  and  impolitic  independence,  in  order 
to  retain  their  own  personal  consequence,  and  the  usurped 
powers  they  are  now  in  possession  ofT 

Sir  William  Howe  made  a  short  reply  to  a  passage  in  Gfo- 
vcrnor  Johnstone's  speech,  in  which  that  gentleman  affirmed, 
that  he  [Sir  William]  declared,  that  he  had  no  charge  what- 
ever to  make  against  Lord  George  Germaine.  If  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  confined  his  assertion  to  a  preceding  pe- 
riod  of  the  business,  it  might  be  well  supported  ;  for  he  could 
fairly  say,  his  motive  for  urging  the  House  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  was  to  clear  himself  from 
those  cruel  and  unjust  aspersions  which  had  been  thrown  on* 
his  charader  without-doors,  and  the  particular  charges  made 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last. — His  examina- 
tion went  solely  to  his  own  exculpation,  and  was  not  dire£led 
against  the  condudt  of  the  noble  Lord. — But  as,  in  the  course 
cf  the  inquiry,  the  noble  Lord  had  made  a  speech  full  of  th^ 
strongest  accusations  of  incapacity  and  negiedi,  and  had  fol^ 
lowed  those  accusations  with  calling  a  witness  to  the  bar,  who 
not  confining  himself  to  them,  had  been  questioned  in  such 
a. manner,  as  bore  an  apparent  design  of  condemning  every 
part  of  his  condu<a  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the 
American  war;  surely,  ii;  was  a  very  extraordinary  con- 
clusion to  say,  that  wishing  to  be  heard  in  his  defence, 
amounted  to  an  avowed  intention,  on  his  part,  of  accusing 
the  American  minister.  If  his  own  exculpation  should  in- 
volve in  it  an  impeachment  of  the  condu£l  of  the  American 
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hilnister,  so  far  he  was  an  accuser,  and  no  farther;  but  to  pre- 
sume, that  while  he  was  defending  his  own  honour  and  cha- 
racter, he  was  aifting  the  part  of  an  accuser,  was  not  an  infe- 
rence supported  either  by  candour  or  truth ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  improper  and  foolish  for  him 
to  pretend  to  pre-judge  the  noble  Lord's  condudl,  or  antici- 
pate the  decision  of  the  committee,  by  affirming,  in  his  place, 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  noble  Lord  was  totally 
blameless.  The  decision  must  rest  with  the  committee ;.  and 
to  that,  whatever  it  might  be,  both  the  noble  Lord  and  he 
must  submit,  their  opinions  for  or  against  each  other  being  of 
very  little  avail. 

Mr.  Conolly  said,  he  agreed  with  Lord  Beauchamp  in  one 
sentiment,  that  Parliament  could  do  no  good,  if  kept  sitting; 
and  he  would  farther  add,  that  he  never  knew  them,  suicc 
they  first  sat,  do  any  good,  though  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  he 
was  well  convinced  they  had  done  much  mischief. 

General  Burgoyne  then  rose,  and  begged  the  patient  hearing 
of  the  House,  it  being  possibly  the  last  time  he  should  ever 
trouble  them. 

He  then  enumerated  the  several  a£ls  of  injustice  he  had  eic- 
pjerienced  from  ministers,  and  their  friends  in  that  House, 
and  the  various  modes  devised  by  them  to  stop  all  inquiry  into 
his  condu£t.  « 

Thank  God,  however,  ministers  were  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  and  the  committee  were  permitted 
to  proceed. — How  often  had  it  been  asserted  in  the  House,  by 
persons  of  great  authority,  that  when  lie  passed  the  frontier  of 
Canada,  hei  had  t\yelve,  at  least  ten  thousand  men  under  his 
command  ?  Was  that  the  case  ?  Was  it  not  in  proof  on  the  table 
that  he  had  not  five,  independent  of  the  savages  ?  How  often 
had  it  been  asserted,  that  the  passage  of  the  Hudson's  River,  and 
almost  every  previous  and  subsequent  operation  of  the  cam- 
paign, was  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  approbation  of  General 
Fraser  ?  He  hoped  the  fallacy  of  such  an  ill-founded  charge 
waS'inade  suffijciently  manifest,  even  to  his  most  prejudiced  and 
inveterate  persecutors.  How  often  had  it  been  urged  by  per- 
sons in  that  House,  that  he  had  in  the  face  of  an  undisciplined 
rabble,  a  raw  militia,  far  from  being  numerous,  consented 
that  five  thousand  British  troops  should  disgracefully  pile  up 
their  arms,  though  it  had  been  proved  by  the  returns  of  both 
armies,  and  by  the  testimony  of  several  most  respedlablc  wit- 
nesses, that  the  enemy  were  at  least  four  times  more  numerous, 
were  well  disciplined,  and  that  the  number  of  troops  which 
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piled  up  their  arms,  British  and  Germans,  fell  short  of  3,500? 
Was  it  not  urged,  with  the  most  shameless  confidence,  in  that 
House,  that,  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  convention  at  Sara- 
toga, General  Phillips  made  an  offer  to  force  his  way  back  to 
Ticonderoga  with  part  of  the  army  ;  while  from  the  written 
evidence  on  the  table,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  still 
•fanher  authenticated  ,by  two  or  three  respeflable'  witnesses  pre- 
sent when  the  offer  was  made,  it  appears  that  the  offer  was 
not  to  force  his  way  back  to  Ticonderoga  with  a  part  of 
•the  army,  but  with  a  guide  or  two,  in  order  to  defend  that 
place,  should  the  rebels  think  proper  to  attack  it  ? 

After  referring  to  almost  every  particular  charge  of  military 
miscondudl  urged  against  him,  and  shewing,  in  the  same 
i^anner,  how  fully  they  had  been  refuted,  he  begged  the  far- 
ther indulgence  of^the  House  to  explain  what  he  meant,  by 
saying  that  this  would  possibly  be  the  last  day  he  should 
ever  rise  or  speak  in  that  House.  This  could  not  be  eflFeded 
agreeably  to  his  wishes,  without  recalling  to  the  House  par- 
ticulars he  often  before  had  occasion  to  (touble  it  with,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  present  arranged  and'  coUe£led  manner. 

As  soon  as  the  disaster  happened  at  Saratoga,  afnd  the  ne- 
cessary difficulties  relative  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  so  far  as  his  presence  was  necessary,  or  could  be 
conducive  to  that  end,  he  applied  to  Congress  for  permission 
to  return  to  England. 

His  reasons  were  many  and  important,  as  the  sequel  fully 
proved.  He  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  condudl  of  mi- 
'  nisters,  to  suspeft  that  they  would  endeavour  to  screen  their 
own  ignorance  and  incapacity,  by  endeavouring  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  him ;  he  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  vindicate  his  own  honour,  not,  as  it  had 
been  often  falsely  suggested  in  that  House,  to  accuse  them,  in 
order  to  screen  himself,  or  turn  the  popular  current  in  his  fa- 
vour. On  his  arrival,  he  was  cordially  and  friendly  received 
by  the  American  minister,  until  it  was  found  that  no  tempta- 
tion, however  powerful  and  liazardous,  however  pregnant 
with  danger,  could  allure  or  frighten  hiih  from  his  fixed  and 
immoveable  purpose,  of  vindicating  his  professional  honour, 
which  would  of  course  call  the  conduft  of  ministers,  parti- 
.  cularly  of  the  noble  Lord  over  against  him,  into  question. 

From  the  instant  this  purpose  was  clearly  understood,  bis 
charafter  and  fortunes  were  proscriljed  ;  and  every  measure 
was  adopted  most  Hkely  to  complete  every  species  of  ruin, 
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nnd  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  daily  falsehoods  and  itiisre-' 
presentations  which  were  set  forth  in  print:  or  conversations. ' 
But  still  injustice  must  be  accompanied  with  great  art.  Fore- 
seeing that- he  would  imriiediately  have  insisted  upon  a  court- 
martial,  which  Would  have  fully  exculpated  him  in  the  opinion 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  public,  they  convened  five  general 
officers,  to  give  an  opinion  whether  he  was  amenable  to  a 
military  tribunal,  who  were  (as  has  been  said)  of  opinion, 
that  he  could  not  be  tried,  till  released  from  the  terms  of  the 
convention. 

What  then  was  his  situation  ?  Shut  out  from  the  presence' 
of  his  Sovereign,  disgraced  and  prejudged  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, he  had  no  other  course  to  take,  but  submit  to  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  his  oppressors  and  persecutors ;  to  surrender  all 
pretence  to  conduft  and  military  chara6ler,  or  commit  all  his 
future  prospers  to  the  issue  of  a  public  appeal.  He  made  the 
latter  optioni  and,  thank  God  I  had  confounded  his  ene- 
mies. 

He  did  not  take  this  step,  however,  merely  upon  personat 
motives  j  he  was  urged  to  it  by  strong  national  considerations  ; 
for  be  at  length  saw,  that  if  he  had  been  base  and  pusilla* 
nim<4us  enough  to  submit  to  the  ideas  of  ministers,  such  a 
subiiiission  would  establish  a  most  dangerous  and  mischievous 
precedent ;  it  would  go  to  the  extindlicn  of  all  military 
honour  ;  it  would  break  the  proper  connexion  between  the 
persons  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power 
and  the  military:  it  would  reduce  every  man,  who  ac- 
cepted a  command  under  such  men,  to  a  state  of  ministe- 
rial slavery;  and,  finally,  it  would  establish  a  system  of 
implicit  obedience  and  servile  acquiescence,  totally  incom- 
patible with  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  he  trusted  ever 
would  inseparably  mix  itself  in  the  charadler  and  condudl  of 
a  British  officer. ' 

On  these  motives,  both  private  and  public,  as  well  as  en 
account  of  the  manifest  weak^iess  and  incapacity  of  the  per- 
sons presiding  in  the  King*s  councils,  soon  after  his  arrival 
he  went  into  opposition.  He  had  sufficient  reason  indeed  ; 
fatal  experience  had  taught  him  what  he  was  to  expeft  from 
their  justice ;  the  alarming  state  of  the  country,  and  the  tre- 
mendous prospers  which  presented  themselves  on  every  side, 
afforded  ample  testimonies  of  their  abilities;  they  were  no' 
longer  worthy  of  public  trust,  and  the  greatest  service  whicK 
he  could  render  to  his  country  was,  by  endeavouring  to 
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point  out  those  measures,  and  the  authors  of  them,  which 
promised,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead  this  country  to  inevitable 
destru£tion. 

The  Parliament,  however,  had  not  been  prorogued  above 
two  or  three  days,  when  he  received  a  letter  to  repair  to  Bos* 
ton,  to  join  his  captive  army.  He  represented  Against  that 
hardship.  In  a  few  weeks  after  he  received  s^nother  letter, 
through  the  same  channel,  repeating  the  same  order.  These 
surely  were  the  malicious  revenges  of  weak  and  malicious  men. 
This  last  letter  was  likewise  conditional ;  but  if  it  had  not,  but 
had  been  positive,  he  confessed  he  would  not  have  obeyed  it, 
but  would  have  laid  the  fruits  of  forty  years  service  at  his 
Majesty's  feel,  sooner  than  comply,  or  give  his  enemies  cause 
of  triumph.  This  part  of  his  conduft  had  been  much  can- 
vassed by  certain  persons ;  but  he  should  ever  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  English  citizen  is  never  lost  in  the  soldier,  and  that 
the  latter  capacity  does  not  compel  a  man  to  submit  to  oppres- 
sioh  and  injustice.  Indeed,  if  it  did,  he  believed  the  British 
army  would  be  soon  disrobed  of  its  best  officers. 

He  then  returned  to  his  foroier  grpund,  respedliog  the  va- 
rious calumnies  and  false  assertions  that  had  been  made  rela- 
tive to  his  military  and  civil  conduiSl,  as  well  within  as 
without  that  House  ;  and  observed,  that  when  every  other  ca- 
lumny had  been  refuted,  his  enemies  had  propagated  reports 
and  msinuations  that  he  had  "  tampered"  with  the  public 
purse.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  it,  if  he  had  the  in- 
clination :  he  proved  at  the  bar  that  he  had  neither.  Thank 
God,  "  his  hands  were  clean  !"  and  he  should  only  add. one 
circumstance  more,  "  that  if  he  could  6ome  to  the  knowledge, 
of  the  base  calumniator,  who  first  propagated  or  circulated 
this  notorious  falsehood,  he  would  most  assuredly  make  his 
heart  ache." 

He  then  informed  the  House,  that  his  objeft  for  his  remain- 
ing  in  England,  that  of  vindicating  his  character,  being  at 
an  end,  should  orders  be  now  issued  to  re-deliver  him  into  cap- 
tivity, he  was  ready  to  obey.  He  understood  there  was  but 
one  witness,  should  the  committee  of  inquiry  proceed  farther, 
to  be  examined  on  the  other  side.  He  was  willing  to  trust  the 
issue  to  the  evidence  already  on  the  table.  His  public  accounts, 
with  all  his  assiduities  to  have  them  settled,  were  not  ad- 
justed ;  but  such  was  the  consciousness  of  his  own  reflitude, 
that  he  could  leave  them  to  be  examined  and  finally  adjusted, 
even  by  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  These  were  liis  present 
intentions,  and  considering  his  precarious  state  of  health,  and . 
hoiy  unfavourable  an  American  ^vinrer  was  to  his  constitu- 
tion. 
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tion»  lie  believed  he  was  tolerably  well  justified  in  his  expres- 
sion when  he  rose,  that  it  was  the  last  time  he  would  ever  rise 
to  speak  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Dundasy  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  said,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  presumed  he  had  been  perfeftljr 
justified  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  from  the  evidence  on 
the  table.  For  his  part  he  drew  a  different  conclusion  from 
that  evidence ;  but  even  if  it  were  more  favourable  than  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be,  he  thought  it  extremely  irregular  and 
improper  to  state  any  part  of  it,  or  argue  and  draw  dedu£lions, 
till  the  contents  were  reported  to  the  House.  He  was  one  of 
the  persons  alluded  to  in  the  honourable  gentleman's  very 
long  speech,  he  having  censured  his  conduct.  He  acknow- 
ledged it ;  and  had  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  change  his  opinion.  He  thought  that  tlic 
loss  of  the  northern  army  was  tlie  great  cause  of  every  subse- 
quent disappointment ;  and  he  was  not  backward  to  repeat, 
that  he  thought  that  loss  was  imputable  to  the  General. 

After  speaking  in  this  strain,  he  turned  to  the  question 
respecting  Ireland.  He  said,  full  satisfaction  liad  been  given 
to  that  country  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  both  Houses  ;  and 
as  to  keeping  the  Parliament  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  assist* 
ing  the  ministers  with  their  advice,  he  ridiculed  the  idea  as 
infinitely  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

He  said  that  deliberative  assemblies  had  nothing  to  do  with 
military  operations.  The  Romans,  so  far  from  consulting 
the  senate,  or  keeping  them  sitting  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  armed  the  executive  part  of  the  state  with  the  most 
ample  and  extensive  power :  nay  more,  they  went  farther, 
they  suspended  all  the  civil  fundtions  of  the  constitution,  and 
vested  the  whole  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  state  in  one 
man,  under  the  name  of  a  Dictator.  All  kind  of  political 
controul,  consuls,  &c.  gave  way,  and  their  powers  were  ex- 
ercised by  a  Dictator.  Instead  of  keeping  the  senate  sitting 
after  the  batde  of  Cannae,  they  appointed  a  DiClator,  and  by 
that  means  saved  their  country,  and  escaped  that  destruction 
Hannibal  was  medi:ating. 

As  to  the  keeping  the  House  sitting,  for  the  purpose  of  going 
on  with  the  inquiry  into  the  condudl  of  the  American  war, 
it  was  still,  if  possible,  more  ridiculous  than  the  former. 
There  would  be  no  attendance*;  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time,  and  would  end  in  nothing.  For  his  part,  he  heard  no- 
thing proved  which  made  any  impression  .  but  what  he  for- 
merly retained.  He  thought  the  force  was  adequate.  He 
disapproved  of  the  expedition  to  the  southward,  before  the 
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coni'.Tiittefe  tvas  instituted  ;  he  thought  so  still. — Gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  came  down  with  prejudices. 
They  heard  every  thing  through  a  false  medium?,  and  drew 
conclusions  accordingly,  as  they  were  more  or  less  afFefled  by 
those  prejudices.  He  disapproved  going  into  a  committee  at 
all.  He  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
condu6ted ;  and  in  his  opinion  the  sooner  it  should  be  dis- 
solved the  better. 

He  said  he  could  not  help  observing  a  very  improper  ex- 
pression which  fell  from  t]\e  honourable  General,  where  he" 
said  he  had  disobeyed,  and  would  disobey,  a  militaVy  order 
which  came  from  his  Majesty  ;  and  imputed  that  order  to  his 
Majesty's  ministers.  This,  he  said,  was  language  he  would 
never  permit  to  pass  unnoticed.  His  Majesty  was  at  the  head 
of  the  military  ;  he  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  land 
forces,  and  captain  general ;  he  would  have  that  honourable 
gentleman  to  consider  the  consequences  of  a  positive  refusal  to 
a  positive  order,  issued  by  his  Majesty ;  be  doubted  not  but 
it  would  be  not  only  disobedience,  but  worse.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding, but  was  called  to  order  by  three  or  four  members. 
He  still  persisted,  till  called  upon  from  the  chair. 

The   Speaker  said,  that  certainly  to  speak  of  the  Kine*$ 
name  in  a  debate,  was  disorderly,  and  therefore  he  must  in-  ' 
terrupt  him. 

Mr.  Foxzz\i^  it  was  disorderly  to  refer  to  any  one  public 
aft  of  his  Majesty,  civil  or  military,  without  presuming,  he 
was  advised  to  it. 

The  Lord  Advocate  insisted  that  he  had  been  improperly  in*^ 
terrupted  by  the  chair,    when   he  was  saying  no  more  than 
that   issuing  a  millitary  order  did  not  require  that  ispecies  of 
advice  which  is  supposed  to  accompany  the  King's  speech — 
A  very  great  clamour  now  arose,  and  a  cry  of  Chair !  Chair  ! 

The  .S^^^^^r said,  he  had  not. interrupted  the  learned  geni- 
tlemah  improperly  ;  for  no  member  has  any  right  to  use'  the 
King's  name  in  a  debate,  of  what  his  Majesty  did  or  wished^ 
&c.  and  the  reason  of  that  principal  order  was,  lest  the  in- 
trodudtion  of  his  Majesty's  name  might  have  the  appeafrancc 
of  influencing  the  decision  from  improper  motives- 

The  Lord  Advocate  rose  again  in  great  heat,  repeated  his 
former  arguments,  and  said  he  disregarded  the  opinions  of  any 
man. 

Lord  yohn  Cavendish  said,  the  true  point  of  order  is  this  ; 
that  the  iCing's  name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  in  a  debate 
in  that  House;  that  the  true  parliamentary  language  was, 
**  the  Crown,"  which  it  was  well  known  could  exercise  no 
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one  a<3  of  magistracy  or  power  whatever,  resjptSting  the  pub* 
lie,  without  being  advised ;  to  consider  the  King,  therefore, 
in  his  personal  capacity,  was*  extremely  disorderly  and  unpar-^ 
liamentary :  if  the  order  referred  to  was  issued,  it  was  against 
every  principle  of  the  constitution,  even  to  presume  for  an  in- 
stant that  it  was  not  done  by  advice* 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  again  proceeding  to  controvert  the 
opinion  given  by  the  chair ;  but  was  compelled  again  to  sic 
down  in  a  storm  of  disapprobation.  ' 

Mr..  Burke  rose,  in  reply  to  the  LfOrd  Advocate*  He  ob« 
served,  -that  the  learned  gentleman  acknowledged  he  came 
down  with  prejudices ;,  tluit  he  had  pre-judged  the  cause,  aiid 
shut  his  eajns  against  alt  evidence ;  and  if  a  person  had  arisen 
from. the  dead,  that  he  was  resolved  to  retain  his  prejudices, 
and  prejudices  too^  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature ;  for  those 
prejudices  arose  merely  in  the  learned  gentleman's  own  breast^ 
without  any  information  whatever,  and  went  to  what  ?  To 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  condu£t  of  the  two  generals,  upoa 
which  he  confessed,  that  not  only  himself,  but  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  were  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion* 

After  holding  out  w^hat  he  called  the  monstrous  absurdity^ 
and  blind  confidence  of  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  he  said  he 
was  mucli  puzsled  to  account  for  it,  till  he  recolkded  another 
expression  which  fell  from  the  learned  gentleman.  Says  he^ 
"  I  do  not  care  what  any  man  thinks  of  me."  There  at 
once  was  an  end  of  the  matter ;  his  whole  condu<^  and  sen- 
timents are  exactly  correspondent.  He  cells  you  in  one  part 
of  his  speech,  *^  I  came  down  to  the  committee,  with  invin- 
cible and  incurable  prejudices ;  I  was  not  informed,  and  was 
determined  not  to  be  informed  ;"  and  what  is  his  reason  ? 
a  very  apt  one  indeed  I  Because,  says  the  honourable  gentle* 
man,  **  I  do  not  care  what  any  man  alive  thinks  of  my  con- 
dua.'^ 

The  learned  gentleman  has  said,  the  House  was  wrong  in 
instituting  the  committee ;  the  committee  have  a£ted  impnn 
perly  in  their  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  folly  and  inefficacy 
of  the  inquiry  will  be  proved  by  the  issue. 

The  learned  gentleman,  it  was  true,  had  not.been  called 
to  order  for  such  disrespeftful  and  unparliamentary  language, 
and  he  was  glad  of  it ;  because  he  perceived,  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  bear  the  trifling  contradidlion  given  to  his  opinions 
with  that  degree  of  gravity,  respeift,  and  deference,  which 
might  be  looked  for,  from  ;i  person  of  his  known  abilities,, 
and  Ipng  par^amentary  experience ;  but  in  his  cooler  mo« 
ments,  hp  presumed,  he  would  refled,  thsit  it  was  not  quite 
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so  decent  to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and  Com- 
mittee, and  by  that  means  endeavour  to  turn  aside  the  current 
of  justice,  by  impeaching  tlie  wisdom  and  competency  of  the 
tribunal. 

As  to  the  diSatorship,  so  warmly  recommended  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  though  he  had  an  high  opinion  of  his 
abilities  as  a  politician,  he  had  never  contemplated  him  in  his 
new  charaftcr  of  historian.  He  had  no  doubt  of  his  being 
equally  great  in  both.  One  word,-  however,  should  suffice 
on  that  head :  he  had  heard  the  learned  gentleman  often  charge 
his  friends  with  dormancy  ;  it  was  a  new  word,  lately  coihed 
by  a  member  of  Congress  ;  but  if  it  was  not  a  proper  one  he 
would  say  somnolency.  He  desired  to  know,  therefore,  if, 
in  his  opinion,  the  dormancy  or  somnolency  of  either  of  the 
iloble  Lords  near  him  [North  and  Germaine]  fitted  them  for 
the  post  of  di£):ator,  generalissimo,  orcaptain-general  ? 

He  then  begged  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  learned  gcn- 
deman,  to  describe  what  kind  of  mind  that  man  must  possess, 
who  beginning  his  race  of  politics  with  starvation,  tvould 
wish  to  conclude  it  with  th6  destruftion  of  those  who  had 
escaped  famine,  by  the  means  of  the  tender  mercies  of  an 
Indian  war,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  who,  from  their  infancy,  sex,  or  age,  were  protected 
by  the  most  rigid  rules  of  civilized  war,  from  those  mischiefs 
they  were  unable  and  disqualified  to  inflidi. 

Mr.  Fox  next  rose.  His  personal  allusions,  as  connei^ed 
with  the  debatjc,  were  mostly  direfled  to  the  general  condudb 
of  his  honourable  friend.  Governor  Johnstone. 

My  honourable  friend  has  said,  that  he  never  left.opposi«- 
tion  till  they  shewed  an  intention  of  declaring  America  in- 
dependent. So  far  as  the  rights  of  America  were  concerned ; 
so  far  as  the  claim  of  taxation  was  insisted  upon  ;  so  far  as  on 
unconditional  submission  on  the  part  of  freemen  was  expe(SecI  ;' 
so  far  was  his  honourable  friend  a  zealous  opposer  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  very  moment  those  unjust  and  unconstitutional 
claims  were  given  up,  that  very  instant  marked,  said  he,  my 
line  of  departure.  This  is  the  language  of  my  honourable 
friend  ;  he  affeflis  to  speak  boWly  out,  he  afliwfts  to  trondemn 
ministers,  but  upon  what  ground  ?  An  evidence,  who  has  been 
four  days  at  your  bar,  goes  to  support  roy  honourable  frieod^s 
opinions  to  his  point  of  departure ;  but  what  else  has  he  said  ? 
That  two-thirds,  if  not  a  greater  proportion  of  the  people  of 
America,  are  ready  to  come  in  under  the  offers  held  out  by 
the  commission.  Where  is  the  commission  ?  Where  are  the 
powers  derived  under  it  ?    They  arc  no  more.    Administra- 
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tion  has  ftftually  reftised  to  fe-prodace  them  into  being.  The 
noble  Lord  over-againSt  me  has  more  than  thrice  affirmed, . 
that  we  are'not  bound  by  the  offers  held  out  by  the  coramis-  . 
signers,  because  those  offers  were  rejefted.  To  what  then 
does  General  Robertson's  evidence  tend,  and  what  is  be- 
come of  my  honourable  friend's  line  or  land-mark  of  depar- 
ttire  ?  Just  where  the  dispute  commenced.  Provinces,  dis- 
tridls,  and  individuals,  may  offer  to  submit ;  if  their  submis- 
sions are  accepted  of  they  will  be  declared  at  the  King's 
peace !  Georgia  already  stands  in  that  predicament :  that 
province  is  declared  at  the  King's  peace.  I  would  therefore 
wish  to  know  on  wliat  ground  my  honourable  friend  votes  and 
speaks  in  favrmr  of  the  present  system  of  American  measures  ? 
for  they  are  precisely  what  they  were  before  he  took  his  de- 
parture. Taxation,  it  may  be  said,  is  excepted,  because  an 
a£l  still  continues  on  your  statute-books,  which  relinquishes 
that  claim.  But  will  my  honourable  friend  contend,  accord- 
ing to  times  and  circumstances,  that  the  same  power  which 
enadled  that  law,  is  not  competent  to  repeal  it,  or  that  there 
is  one  solid  or  substantial  security  that  ministers  and  this 
House  will  not  relapse  into  the  same  spirit  of  injustice  that 
this  country  testified  "  in  her  hour  of  insolence  ?" 

I  know  my  honourable  friend's  disposition  and  temper  too 
well,  not  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  mere  want  of  atten- 
tion or  misunderstanding,  that  has  induced  him  to  support 
administration  in  their  present  system  of  measures  respeding 
America;  and  I  trust  he  will  be  persuaded  that  I  had  tko 
other  motives  for  alluding  so  particularly  to  him,  but  to*  re« 
mind  him  that  ministers  at  this  very  day  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage as  they  did  before  he  took  his  line  of  departure. 

He  observed,  it  was  rather  a  little  ominous,  that  it  viras  the 
same  noble  Lord  that  moved  the  question  of  adjournment 
that  day,  who  moved  the  other  fatal  previous  question  early 
in  December,  1777,  soon  after  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
his  honourable  friend  at  Saratoga  reached  England. 

The  same  arguments  were  used  that  day  as  on  the  present. 
The  minister  made  the  same  apology  as  that  made  now  ;  that 
there  was  a  law  in  being  which  empowered  his  Majesty's 
commissioners  to  a£l: ;  that  the  season  was  critical  and  alarm- 
ing ;  that  it  was  time  to  a£i,  and  not  to  speak ;  and  that  mi* 
Histers  wonkl,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  recess,  adopt  mea- 
sures for  an  amicable  termination  of  our  differences  with 
America.  .  . 

•   What  was  the  consequence?  The  noble  Lord's  negative  to 
a  vote  of  adjournment  succeeded  then  as  it  would  probably  now. 
Ec2  Pv- 
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Parliament  was  prorogued  for  $ix  weeks,  from  Decem)>er  the 
lOth  to  January  the  22d  ;  and  before  it  met  again  thfs  treaty 
between  France  and  America  was  in  suph  a  state  of  forwar^l- 
ness,  tliat  before  apy  proposition  was  made  in  Farlifin^ent  to 
concede  to  the  wishes  of  America,  the  French .  treaty  was 
signed;  whereas,  if  instead  of  adjourning  December  the  loth 
the  Parliament  had  continued  to  sit,  the  cession  of  cbini  pa 
our  part,  introduced  bv  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  on 
February  the  i6th,  might  have  been  made  on  Decemb(pr  the 
i6th,  and  an  immediate  account  been  transni^itted  tco  America, 
when,  if  upon  no  other  account,  we  slipuld  have  prevailed  oo» 
led  Congress  to  agree  to  the  proposed  cession,  by  ouc-biddii^ 
France. 

His  honourable  friend  [Mr.  Burke]  had  assured  the  House 
that  Spain  was  hostile.  For  his  part,  whatever  reasons  he 
might  have  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  he  could  not  pronounce 
that  the  fadi  was  exaflly  as  it  had  been  stated ;  but  taking  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  so,  what  would  be  the  situation  of  this 
country  ?  Spain,  France,  and  America  leagued  against  ^t  our 
old  measures  respeifling  the  latter  taken  up  de  mvo^  and^  die 
very  existence  of  this  country  committed  to  the  unequal  contest. 

He  confessed  he  fek  most  sincerely  for  the  disagreeable  ktt 
which  had  fallen  to  his  noble  friend  over  the  way  [  Beau-- 
champ]  who  had  been  so  unluckily  sdbedled  upon  both,  occa- 
sions, to  stand  forth  as  the  proposer  of  two  measures,  one  of 
>yhich  had  led  the  way  to,  as  the  <^tber  wouldi  be  fiearody 
finally  compleat,  the  destruSion  of  this  country. 

Mr,  Fox  went  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  after  mcxis. 
tiomngthat  the  principles,  of  government,  as  applied  Co  1x6^! 
land,  were  now  hiiich  the  subje£l  of  discussion  in  that  king^ 
dam,  recommended  to  the  notice  of  tl^at  House  a  pamphlet 
l)c  had  lately  read,  and  which  had  been  ri^ently  publidaed 
under  die  title  of  Observations  respe<3ing  the  extent  of  the 
Power  of  the  British  Parliament,  principally,  with  relation  txy. 
Ireland,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Blackstone:  this.cdnei-r 
phkst,  he  declared,  was  a  most  weighty  and  aUe  produStdn, 
the  author  of  which,  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  bad  consi- 
dei^d  the  principles  of  this  gover;3ment  as  applied  to  Ireland^ 
and  reasoned  upon  them  with  a  power  oi  argmaent,  ^ell 
worth  th«  consideration  of  every  man,  who  had  the  true  in«^ 
teres!  of  the  two  countries  at  heart,  and  upon  such  gKUindsas 
ought  to  call  forth  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  nmister.  : 

At  length,  at  Mr.  Townshend's  desire.  Lord  Beauchamp 
withdnew  his  nK)tionf  and  the  Home  £vided  on  the  origin^ 
motion.    The  numbers  were,  s^es  lO^JMXt  I4> 
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Lord  Nonh  said,  that  Coant  d'Almodovar,  the  Spanisli  am- 
bassador, had  just  delivered  to  Lord  Weymouth,  one  of  hfs 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  a  Manifesto  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  which,  with  a  message  frpm  his  Majesty,  he 
should  lay  before  the  House  to-morrow.  The  ambassador, 
he  said,  was  recalled. 

Mr.  Burle  reminded  the  noble  Lord  In  particular,  and  the 
ministerial  side  in  general,  how  light  (hey  had  made  of  die 
probability  of  such  an  event.  Whenever  we  have  talked  of  a 
Spanish  war,  in  addition  to  that  of  France  and  America,  with 
what  contempt  have  the  ministry  heard  it !  With  what  scorn 
have  they  scouted  ilie  very  idea  \  Good  God !  With  what  joy 
have  they  trhimphed  as  it  Nwere  In  our  ignorance  and  folly  \ 
Spain,  wc  were  told,  time  after  time,  could  I>ave  no  intercrt 
in  joining  our  enemies.  Spain  had  colonicfs  of  her  own,  and 
wfiruld  not  set  so  bad  an  example,  as  to  succour  or  aid  those 
rebellious  ones  of  America :  besides,  that.  Spain  was  naturally 
inclined  to  be  at  peace  with  Great  Brirain.  In  fine,  the  sin^- 
ceiity  of  that  power  was  deemed  of  a  fixed  and  lasting  nature, 
aiid  all  sufspicioBS  to  the  contrary  were  treated  as  absurd  and 
ridiculous.  Such  has  been  the  constant  and  invariable  lanf^ 
guage  on  the  paft  of  government.  Oh,  Sir^  how  have  we 
been  deceived  !  How  have  we  slept  night  after  night,  and 
<}reaft)t  of  the  faith  of  Spain  \  How  tong  have  ministry  re* 
tired  to  their  beds,  full  of  wholsome  iidvice  and  admonition 
on  that  precdrious  point,  and  waked  mornitig  after  morning 
trumpeting  out  their  assurances  of  the  pacific  disposition  of 
Spain  !  the  court  of  Spain,  they  have  had  the  effroDtery  to 
rej^eat  again  and  again-,  w6uld  be  ruined  by  a  war.  We 
knew  the  intefest  of  Spain  better  than  it  did  herself;  rind 
ministers  must  tu^Ti  politicians  for  thd  Hduse  of  BoArbon, 
and  presume  to  point  out,  tvhile  they  could  not  manage  thefr 
own  affairs,  what  would  be  to  her  advantage,  andifrhat 
wouM  not.  But  now  the  unhappy,  fllef  dangerous  crisis  fe 
arrived  they  were  cautioned  against.'  Oh,  Sir,  what  rfl^rt^ 
and  dismal,  what  a  dark  and  sad  night  has-  this  session  6deil» 
to  leave  us  at  the  end  of  it  engaged  in  war  with  the  il(^sb 
of  Bourbon,  and  America  joined  to  her  aigaimt  us  !  Artfl  how 
shall  ministry  presume  to  exculpate  thcmisejvies  ?  Was  there 
nothing  to  incline  them  to  expc6t  this  mimifcstb?  Hhd  thefy 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  aid  S^am*has  be^ri  giving  fo 
France,  and  tne  encouragement  shewn  to  the  ships  and  trade 
of  America  ?  Which  ever  way  we  consider  this>  they  aits 
Ee  3  Cijually 
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equally  culpable.  If  they  really  knew  that  we  were  exposed 
to  the  nedessity  of  a  Spanish  war,  they  are  not  to  be  ex- 
cused for  their  silence;  and  if  they  did  not,  they  equally  de- 
serve punishment  for  their  monstrous  ignorance  and  want  of 
information. 

He  was  here"  .called  to  order  by  the  Speaker ^  who  asked  if 
he  had  any  motion  to  make ;  if  not,  he  could  not  suffer  him 
to  proceed. 

^  Mr.  Burke ssiid^  Sir,  I  could  make  amotion — the  impeach- 
ment of  the  minister  [point/ng  to  Lord  North]  would  be  a 
very  proper  one. 

Many  members  cried  out  move!  move  !  which  was  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time.  Mr.  Burke  attempted  to 
proceed,  the  Speaker  called  to  order,  and  the  whole  House 
v^as  in  confusion. 

When  the  tumult  subsided,  Lord  George  Cavendhh  told  the 
Speaker,  that  he  did  wrong  in  calling  the  honourable  gentle- 
man to  order,  as  he  could  not,  befofe  he  had  done  speaking, 
tell  whether  he  had  a  motion  to  make  or  not. 

Mr.  Baker  said  the  same,  and  added,  that  if  any  gentleman 
sat  down,  after  speaking,  without  a  motion,  he  was  not  to 
hear  any  member  follow  him  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  hear  a 
person  of  that  House  entirely  out,  before  he  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  had  any  question. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  said,  he  was  for  impeaching  the  mini<* 
ster. 

^\y  Fletcher  Norton  here  again  applied  himself  to  Mr.  Burke, 
and  said,  all  he  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  he  had  a 
question  to  put  or  not  ? 

Lord  North  now  rose  again,  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
any  motion  from  the  honourable  gentleman  would  come  be- 
fore the  House  more  properly  to-morrow  after  the  King's 
message. 

Mr.  Burke  now  informed  the  chair  that  he  had  a  motion 
to  make.  It  was  <^  That  the  House  should  immediately 
form .  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
State  of  the  nation."  Before  we  talked  of  making  war  against 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  see  what 
means  we  had  left  for  that  purpose,  and  a  still  more  import- 
ant thing  to  be  thought  of  was,  whether  the  present  minis- 
ters werp  persons  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  condufl  of  this 
additional  v^ar,  He  reminded  the  House  what  a  shout  of 
applause  had  taken  place,  when  the  noble  Lord,  some  little 
tiinc  ago,  told  the  Hous^  of  tjie  coolness  that  subsisted  bo- 
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twccn  France  and  America,  whereas  the  latter  pow^r  was 
now  joined  by  the  other  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Mr.  Hartley  seconded  the  motion. 

Colonel  Barr4  began  by  remarking  to  the  chair,  that  he 
had  done  wrong,  though  not  intentionally  he  was  sure,  in. . 
calling  the  honourable  member  to  order.  The  ancient  usage, 
of  Parliament,  he  sai<i,  was  to  suffer  the  members  to  speak, 
at  large  without  any  motion  before  them,  and  that  the 
Speaker  would  frame  a  Question  from  what  had  been  said. 
But  if  the  honourable  member  had  broke  through  the  order  of 
the  House,  tlie  Colonel  contended,  with  great  warmth,  that 
h  had  been  in  a  case  the  most  meritorious  that  could  be 
imagined. 

Ihc  Colonel  then  ren^arked  on  the  appearance  of  the  mi- 
nister. I  saw  the  noble  Lord  come  into  the  House :  he  pass- 
ed-me,  and  I  declare  from  my  soul,  that  I  could  not  believe 
a  tittle  of  the  Spanish  manifesto,  for  the  noble  Lord  had  a 
broad  smile  on  his  countenance.  I  think  J  never  saw  him 
look  more  chearful.  There  was  not  a  featuTe  about  him  that 
"was  not  brightened  up.  I  declare  to  God  I  thought  he  had 
come  down  to  communicate  some  joyful  news,  some  glad 
tidings,  some  new  vidlory  to  grace  the  annals  of  ministry, 
for  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  in  human  nature  to  wear  such 
a  face  in  such  a  time  of  public  calamity,  and  especially  when 
the  noble  Lord  himself  has  brought  us  into  it. 

The  Colonel  observed,  that  wit  and  humour  had  often 
served  the  noble  Lord,  but  advised  him  not  to  have  recourse 
to  either  in  the  present  instance,  and  concluded  by  declaring 
it  as  his  firm  belief*  that  there  was  a  strange,  unnatuVal  kind 
of  influence  lurking  somewhere,  that  would  bring  the  Sove- 
reign to  disgrace  aira  pxixi. 

Lord  North  rose  again.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had 
wore  any  particular  smile  at  his  entering  the  House,  and  if  he 
did,  a  grave,  a  sad,  or  melancholy  brow  was  not,  he  thouglu, 
a  look  best  suit^  to  times  of  danger.  Englishmen  were  to 
feel  like  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be'  easily  sunk  down.  The 
Spanish  Ambassador  had  indeed  delivered  a  manifesto  of  a  very 
hostile  nature.  It  would  be  translated  this  day,  and  presented 
to  the  House,  but  gentlemen  were  not  to  be  sunk  down,  for 
the  event  had  been  long  looked  for. 

Sir  George  Savillc  said,  he  should  not  take  upon  him  to  tell 
the  noble  Lord  what  countenance  he  ought  to  wear  at  proper 
times,  but  he  really  thought  with  his  worthy  friend,  the  Co- 
lonel, that  be  had  some  good  news,  to  impart,  he  looked  so 
E  e  4  chcarful 
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chearful  and  pleasapt.  He  did  not  mean,  he  said,  to  ^o  into 
an  inquiry,  liow  far  the  minister  was  culpable  or  not  i  but  he 
must  tell  nim,  that  we  had  all  our  rois&fortvines  brought  jupon 
us  during  his  administration  ;  and  with  respect  to  his  saying 
that  the  war  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  widi  Spain,  was  an  evenc 
long  looked  for,  he  was  surprized  indeed  to  hear  it  from  the 
noble  Lord,  who,  not  four  and  twenty  hours  ago,  had  heardi 
it  asserted  without  giving  the  least  information  whether  it 
was  true  or  not;  nay,  he  had  in  a  manner  denied  k,  by  9, 
shake  of  the  head. 

Lord  ydK  Cavendish  earnestly  solicited  Mr,  Burke  to  with- 
draw his  motion  ;  for  he  was  against  having  any  motion  be- 
fore the  House  till  the  present  ministers  were  brought  to  pu-^ 
nishment.  By  punishment,  he  did  not  mean  a  partial  one» 
he  meant  such  a  one  as  should  go  as  far  as  it  ought.  As  to 
himself,  he  hoped  he  was. to  be  thought  a  moderate  maq.  He 
would  expend  his  fortune,  and  hazard  his  life  against  the  na- 
tural enemies  of  his  country,  and  he  would  do  as, much. to 
bring  ministry  to  their  deserts.  The  noble  Lord  again, en- 
treated Mr.  Burke  to  withdraw  his  motion ;  most  passionate- 
ly pointed  out  the  minister  as  the  author  of  our.  calamities ; 
and  finally  declared,  that  his  resentment  should  be  found  ^txn 
and  lasting.  The  noble  Lord  further  observed^  that  the  nai- 
nistry  had  so  wilfully,  and  so  obstinately  brought  us  undej 
our  present  great  and  manifold  distresses,  that  nothing  les$ 
than  the  most  exemplary  punishment  ought  to  be.inniAed 
upon  them,  and  their  respective  estates  confiscated  and  appK^ed 
towards  the  expences  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Turner  declared  that  he  would  oppose  the  granting 
any  money,  or  going  into  any  measures,  till  the  present  avU 
ministration  were  first  dealt  with  as  they  ought  to  be, 

Mr.  Baker  said  the  sanbe, 

Mr,  Burke  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  American  cor^. 
respondence,  F,  Montagu,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Joseph  Galloway y  Esq.  called,  in  and  examined  by  Lord 
George  Gefmaine.  ..:       ■ 

Q^  How  long  have  you  lived  in  America  ? 

A.  I  have  lived  in  America  from  my  nativity  to  th^ 
month  of  Odlober  last ;  about  forty-eight  years, 

Qi^  In  what  parjt,  and  what  public  office  have  you  held  ? 

A.  I  have  lived  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  in  the  Dela- 
ware counties,  and  ui  tb^  province  of  Pennsylvania,  chiefly 
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in  Philadelphia.  My  public  profcssioa  was  that  of  the  latr: 
I  practised  in  all  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  those  of  the 
i3elaware  counties,  and  in  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersejf. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  eighteea 
years ;  speaker  of  the  house  twelve.  I  was  appointed  b;  the 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  attend  the  American  Congress 
which  met  the  5th  of  September,  1774*  During  the  last 
war,  under  an  appointment,  I  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
ibr  disposing  of  the  money  granted  to  the  Crown,  and  have 
been  several  times  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  when  Sir  William  Howe 
took  possession  of  the  <:ity  of  Philadelphia,  at  his  request,- 1 
undertook  the  office  of  superintendanc  of  the  police  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs,  of  the  ports,  and  of  the 
prohibited  articles. 

Q^  When  did  you  come  over  to  the  British  army,  and  how 
long  did-you  continue  with  it? 

A.  I  came  over  to  the  roval  army  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 1776,  and  continued  with  it  until  the  evacuation  of: 
Philadelphia,  the*  1 8th  of  June  last. 

Q^  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  rebellion,  when  the 
inhabitants  first  took  up  arms,  had  the  people  in  general  in- 
dependence in  view  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe,  from  the  best  knowledge  I  have  of 
the  state  of  the  people  at  that  time,  that  one-fifth  of  the 
people  in  America  had  independence  in  view.  I  would  wisb» 
when  I  give  an  opinion,  always  to  give  my  reasons  for  iu, 
The  progress  of  the  spirit  of  independence  was  very  gra- 
dual*: so  early  as  the  year  1 754»  there  were  men  in  America^ 
I  may  say  in  the  towns  of  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Williamsburgh,  who  held  independence  in  prospecfV,  and 
who  were  determined  to  seize  any  opportunity  that  offered 
to  promote  it,  by  procuring  additional  persons  to  thdir  num- 
ber. Tt^tese  men,  when  the  stamp  aft  was  passed,  made  a 
stalking  horse,  or  skreen,  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  in  every 
part  of  America,  to  povcr  their  designs,  and  to  sound  the 
trumpet  of  opposition  against  government,  but  still  avowed 
that  their  conduft  was  on  the  ground  of  obtaining  a  redress  of 
American  grievances,  and  not  with  a  design  to  separate  the 
two  countries.  Upon  this  ground,  I  am  confident,  the  gai- 
tlemen  of  the  law  aSed.  When  the  tea  adt  was  passed,  they 
made  the  same  use  of  the  merchants  who  were  smugglers  in 
America,  as  they  had  done  of  tlie  lawyers  before,  still  de- 
claring that  they  meant  not  independence.    So  late  as  jthe 
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isitting  of  the  Congress  in  1774,  the  same  men,  when  charged 
\vith  it  in  Congress,  and  whilst  they  licld  it  tenaciously  and 
religiously  in  their  hearts,  they  ahuost  to  a  degree  of  profii- 
«ity  denied  it  with  their  tongues ;  and  all  this  was  done  on 
their  knowledge  that  the  great  hulk  of  the  people  of  North 
America  was  averse  to  independence.  If  we  look  at  the  re- 
6)lves  of  Congress,  down  almost  to  tlie  very  period  of  their 
declaration  of  independence,  we  shall  find  the  same  language 
a  pretence  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances  held  out  to  the 
people  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  at  the  very  time  they  de- 
clared independence,  they  gave  out  that  it  was  not  with  a 
view  to  separate  tlie  two  countries,  but  from  necessity  ;  un- 
less they  declared  independence,  the  powers  of  Europe  would 
not  trade  with  them  ;  and  they  were  in  great  distress,  I  mean 
the  people,  by  the  want  of  a  great  many  necessaries.  So  that^ 
from  all  these  circumstances,  I  am  convinced  that  not  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  people  had  independence  in  view. 

Q^  If  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  of  America 
•were  so  averse  to  independence,  why  have  diey  suffered  their 
present  rulers  to  obiain  such  power  over  them,  as  to  prevent 
any  effectual  exertion  in  support  of  their  principles  ? 

A.  The  Congress  having  prevailed  upon  a  part  of  the 
people,  a  very  small  part  of  the  people,  to  take  up  arms,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances,  and 
having  an  army  composed  of  those  people  under  their  com- 
mand, and  subjedl  to  military  discipline,  they  disarmed,. or 
caused  to  be  disarmed,  all  persons  whom  they  thought  disaf- 
fe£ted  to  their  measures,  or  wished  to  be  united  to  this  coun- 
try, contrary  to  their  scheme  of  independence.  I  have  the 
resolves  of  Congress,  dated  2d  of  September,  1776,  at  my 
house,  to  that  purpose.  They  went  so  far  as  to  disarm  (by 
sending  two  battalions  into  Queen's  county,  in  the  province 
of  New- York,  for  that  purpose)  a  large  number  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  distridl,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  they  voted 
against  sending  a  member  to  the  continental  Congress.  They 
totally,  as  I  may  say,  disfranchised  them ;  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  trade,  or  be  traded  with  ;  they  sufiered 
them  to  be  sued,  but  would  not  let  them  sue  in  their  courts  of 
justice ;  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  pass  out  of  their  di- 
stridl*  on  any  account.  By  these  means,  the  well-niflfefted 
part  of  America  to  this  government,  became  disarmed  j  aixl 
the  arms  were  put  into  the  hands  of  those  on  whom  the  Con- 
gress could  rely  ;  a  small  parr  of  the  i)eople.  If  we  look  in«» 
to  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  so  early  as  the  great  rebellion 
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in  164O9  we  shall  find  the. very  fa£t  allutled  to  in  the  ques- 
tion, aiSually  existing  in  the  state  of  this  kingdom  ;  we  shall 
find  the  peof>le  taking  up  arms,  in  order,  as  it  is  said,  to  ob* 
tain  a  redress  of  grievances  ;  we  shall  find  that  a  few  people 
at  that  time,  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  preventing*  the 
rest,  numerous  as  they  were,  from  taking  measures  for  their 
relief. 

Q^  After  the  declaration  of  independence,  when  Lord 
Howe  and  the  General  arrived  at  Staten-Island,  did  the  peo- 
ple at  large  in  the  country^  express  a  desire  to  treat  with  the 
<:ommissioners  ? 

A.  I  believe,  in  the  middle  colonies  where  I  resided,  it  was 
very  generally  the  wish  of  the  people  to  treat  with  the  King's 
commissioners ;  and  I  have  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  was  in  pursuance  of  the  clamour  of  the  people  about  the 
Congress  in  Philadelphia,  that  they  sent  their  three  commis- 
sioners to  meet  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  William  Howe. 

Q^  What  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  revolted 
colonies  do  you  think,  from  principle  and  choice,  supported 
the  present  rebellion  at  any  period  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  one-fifth  part  have  from  principle 
and  choice  supported  the  present  rebellion.  Many  of  those 
who  have  appeared  in  support  of  it,  have,  by  a  variety  of 
means,  been  compelled^  I  would  wish  to  give  reasons,  and 
not  fatigue  the  committee.  The  last  delegation  to  Con- 
gress made  by  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  officers  of  that  stare,  was  made  by  less  than 
aoo  voters,  'although  they  have  at  least  30,000  men  entitled 
to  vote,  by  the  laws  of  that  province.  One  instance  more  I 
beg  leave  to  give : — one  of  the  delegates  from  the  province 
of  New-York  (with  whom  I  sat  in  Congress  in  1774),  repre- 
senting a  considerable  distrift  in  that  province,  was  chosen  by 
himself  and  his  clerk  ;  and  that  clerk  certified  to  the  Congress 
that  he  was  unanimously  appointed. 

Q^  Was  the  person  so  chosen  received  by  Congress  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  received  by  Congress  on  that  rctum  ;  I 
mean  the  continental  Congress,  in  1774. 

Qj^  From  your  knowledge  of  the  people  of  America, 
what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  do  you  think,  at  this  time, 
would  prefer  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  rather  than 
assist  in  supporting  American  independence  ? 

A.  From  the  experience  which  the  people  have  had  of  the 
superlative  and  excessive  tyranny  of  their  new  rulers,  from 
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the  distresses  they  have  felt  from  the  ravages  of  war,  tbe 
loss  of  their  trade,  and  from  an  aversion  which  they  have 
jto  an  attachment  and  connexion  with  France,  which  they 
are  fearful,  will  terminate  in  the  loss  of  their  liberties,  civil 
as  well  as  religious,  and  from  the  old  i^ttachmcnt,  and  1 
believe  an  earnest  desire  to  be  united  with  this  country,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say,  tliat  many  more  than  four-nfths 
of  the  people  would  prefer  a  union  with  Great- Britain,  upon 
coDstitmional  principles,  to  that  of  independence.  Many  of 
the  people,  wJvo  at  fir^t  took  |>art  in  the  opposition  to  govern- 
ment, and  were  deluded  by  the  Congress  and  its  adherents^ 
have  severely  felt  every  degree  ©f  distress.  From  those  feelings 
they  now  reason,  and  that  reason  has  prevailed  on  them  to 
coiTipare  their  old  happy  situation  with  their  present  miseryt 
and  to  prefer  the  former. 

Q^  What  efFe£l  do  you  think  It  would  have  in  Ameri<^3, 
if  the  people  of  that  country  thought  an  opinion  prevailed 
here  that  they  were  generally  hostile  to  Great-Britain  ? 

A.  It  wxuld  strike  the  friends  of  this  country  wi^h  disti'esfi 
and  resentment :  with  distress  at  the  thought  that  you  should 
conceive  an  idea  so  injurious  to  their  principles,  and  with  re- 
sentment at  the  injustice  of  the  idea. 

Q^  Have  the  inhabitants  of  America  sliewn  a  willingness 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  present  contest,  and  have  the  Congress 
found  it  easy  to  recruit  their  armies  ? 

A,  A  very  small  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  North-Ame-» 
rlca  (I  would  rather  confine  myself  to  the  middle  and  south'- 
ern  colonies}  have  shewn  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms» 
more  especially  since  the  declaration  of  independence.  The 
Congress  have  not  found  it  easy  to  recruit  their  armies; 
they  have  made  use  of  every  means  that  art  and  force  could 
suggest  for  that  purpose. 

Q^  What  were  the  methods  made  use  of  by  the  Congress 
to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  take  up  arms  ? 

A.  When  they  found  they  could  not  recruit  their  army  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  recruiting,  the  rebel  states  passed  laws 
fpr  drafting  their  militia,  compelling  every  person  drafted  to 
enter  into  the  military  serv  ice,  or  to  find  a  substitute,  or  to 
be  imprisoned,  or  to  be  pushed  into  the  field  by  the  bayonet 
(that  was  not  part  of  the  law).  In  Virginia  they  passed  a 
law  for  exempting  every  two  persons  who  ^houkl  find  a  re- 
cruit from  all  military  service.  For  these  substitutes,  and  for 
the  recruits,  there  has  been  from  401.  to  lool.  given,  ia 
Virginia  they  passed  a  law  for  manumitting  every  servant 

who 
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vrho  would  enter  into  the  service.  By  these  means,  and  tbeir 
ordinary  mode  of  recruiting,  the  Congress  raised  their  armies; 
and  not  from  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  the  people. 

Q^  Were  great  exertions  made  by  tlie  Congress  and  their 
adherents  to  bring  a  numerous  army  into  the  field  for  tb$ 
campaign  1776  ? 

A.  There  certainly  was  very  great ;  but  at  that  time  thtj 
did  not  make  use  of  the  compulsory  measures  which  dicy 
were  obliged  to  do  afterwards,  when  the  people  wer-e  satis* 
fied  that  they  meant  independence- 

Q^  What  was  the  force  under  Washington  when  Sir 
William  Howe  landed  on  Long-Island  ? 

A.  From  the  best  information  1  could  get,  I  believe  tt  wat 
about  20,000  men  ;  some  said  more,  others  said  less. 

Q^  Was  this  force  composed  chiefly  of  militia  or  con- 
tinental troops  ? 

A.  Mor^  of  militia  than  of  continental  troops :  they  had 
not  dien  h<wl  time  to  raise  by  recruiting  any  great  number  of 
meii,  nor  were  tbeir  states  at  that  time  perfeSly  formed^  and 
therefore  could  npt  make  the  exertion  for  raising  the  regufer 
troops  which  they  did  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  Washington's  army  diminish  after  the  battle  at 
Long^Islandy  and  what  was  his  force  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign when  General  Howe  was  at  Trenton  ? 

A.  In  e<»isequence  of  the  success  cm  Long-Island,  New« 
York,  the  White  Plains,  and  Fort  Independence,  Washing- 
ton's sotny  did  dip^inish  very  rapidly  ;  insomuch,  that  wbea 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  Sir  William  Howe 
marched  to  Trenton,  his  army  did  not  consist  of  more  than; 
3300  men, 

Q^  What  do  you  take  to  have  been  the  cause  of  so  great 
a  diminution  of  the  rebel  force  ? 

A.  Tbey  were  panic  struck  by  the  successes  I  have  naen-^ 

tioned.     I  was  at  that  time  in  Pennsylvania  :  many  of  theoi 

who  fled  from  the  army  passed  by  my  house,  and  I  conversed 

.   with  them  i  they  all  appeared  to  me  to  he  in  the  extremejEfr 

panic* 

Q^  What  was  the  disposition  of  the  people  in  Pennsyl- 
vania when  General  Howe  arrived  at  Trenton  ?     >- 

A*  I  had,  though  with  the  army  at  that  time,  constant 
eomnranication  with  my  friends  in  Pennsylvania  j  from  them> 
whilQoa  tlie  Delaware,  I  learnt  the  disposition  of  the  people; 
and  wlien  last  in  Philadelphia  with  the  British  army,  I 
made  it  my  particular  business  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
...  province 
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province  at  the  time  Sir  William  Howe,  was  at  Tfenton  <  and 
I  conversed  with  no  man  that  did  not  inform  me  the  people  • 
of  that  province  were  disposed  to  submit  to  government,  a 
few  of  the  most  vidlent,  and  very  few  excepted j  and  they 
were  those  who  had  aded  the  most  vicJent  part :  great  pains 
-were  taken  to  get  the  militia  out,  but  in  vain,  and  very  few 
were  prevailed  on  to  turn  out. 

Q^  Did  they  cxpeft  the  British  army  in  Pliiladelphia  at 
diat  time  ? 

A.  They  certainly  did. 

Qj,  Did  the  members  of  the  Congress,  and  others  who 
had  taken  an  a6iive  pare  in  the  rebellion,  take  any  steps  in 
consequence  of  their  expedling  che  British  troops  in  Phila- 
delphia ? 

A.  I  was  informed  by  every  one  I  conversed  with  on  the 
subjedl,  that  the  Congress  and  the  rebel  states,  in  which  I  in- 
clude all  their  officers,  fled  in  a  panic  from  Philadelphia, 
many  of  them  leaving  a  part  of  iheir  property  behind  them^' 
and  when  1  was  last  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  informed  by  two. 
or  three  gentlemen,  tliat  tliey  were  appointed  by  a  number  of 
respedlable  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  wait  on 
Congress,  and  to  inform  them,  that  they  would  go  up  and 
certainly  meet  Sir  William  Howe,  in  case  he  shouM  cross  die 
Delavvare,  and  implore  his  prote6iion  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
Jiabitan^s.  That  they  did  wait  on  Congress  accordingly,  and 
Melivered  their  message.  That  they  received  for  answer  from 
the  Congress,  **  That  they  could  not  blame  them,  for  they 
could  no  longer  protcdl  them.'* 

•  (^  Do  you  know  any  thing'  of  the  disposition  of  the  other 
revolted  colonies  ?  Were  they,  from  the  successes  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  disposed  to  peace,  or  did  they  still  remain  sanguine 
in  their  hopes  of  maintaining  their  independence ;  I  mean 
those  who  had  been  the  supporters  of  the  Congress  and  their 
measures  ? 

A.  I  had  very  good  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state  of 
the  middle  colonies,  in  which  I  include  New- York,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  Delaware  counties^  and 
Virginia.  Gentlemen  of  fortune  and  integrity,  on  whom  I 
shouid  rely,  came  in  to  me  at  Philadelphia  from  Norfolk  iri 
Virginia,  Williamshurgh,  Fredericksburgh  Bay,  the  distant 
county  of  Botetourt,  Fort  Pitt,  and  from  the  intermediate 
parts  of  New- York,  New- Jersey,  Maryland  and  the  Dela- 
ware counties,  from  whom  1  made  it  my  particular  business  to 
learn  the  state  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  those  colo- 

•  •  nies. 
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nies,  as  well  at  diat  time  as  in  the  year  1776,  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  was  at  Trenton  ;  and  I  was  informed  by  them  all, 
that  the  panic  extended  to  all  those  parts,  and  at  that  time  very- 
few  indeed  entertained  hopes  of  supporting  the  independence. 

Q^  Do  you  thinky  if  Sir  William  Howe  had  pumcid 
Washington  across  the  Delaware,  scattered  the  remains  of  his' 
army,  and  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Philadelphia,  that  die 
Congress  would  have  been  able  to  raise  another  army  ? 

A.  I  verily  believe  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  raise 
an  army  of  apy  consequence,  not  of  50CO  men,  so  as  to  take 
the  fida  at  the  usual  time  of  opening  the  campaign  :  it  w» 
not  only  my  opinion,  but  of  every  gentleman  1  conversed  with 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Q^  Wliat  eflFed  had  the  success  of  t!ie  rebels  in  defeating  and 
making  prisoners  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  ? 

A.  It  had  a  very  mischievous  efFcft  to  the  British  service: 
It  removed  that  panic  with  which  the  new  states  of  the  mid- 
dle colonies  were  struck :  it  enabled  the  Congress  amd  the 
members  of  the  new  States  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  the  most 
advantageous  post  for  their  residence  in  all  America:  it  re- 
vived their  spirits  and  the  spirits  of  the  disafFedled ;  it  induced 
a  liumber  of  the  militia  to  turn  out  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  done  it,  and  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
raising  of  the  army  which  Washington  commanded  the  next 
campaign. 

Q^  After  the  affair  at  Trenton,  did  the  Congress  find  it 
easy  to  recruit  their  army  ?  and  what  number  or  troops  had 
Washington  with  him  in  the  Jerseys  during  the  winter  ? 

A.  Notwithstanding  that  success,  the  Congress  did  not  find 
It  easy  to  recruit  their  army  :  they  were  obliged  to  make  use 
of  the  compulsory  methods  I  have  mentioned,  and  yet,  during 
the  winter,  Washington,  at  Morris-Town,  from  the  best 
information  I  could  get,  had  not  6000  men. 

Q^  Did  Washington  take  any  measures  to  prevent  the 
British  army  from  procuring  provisions  in  their  march  through 
the  Jerseys,  and  what  measures  ? 

A.  In  Washington's  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  the  inhabitants  near  that  route 
which  he  suspedled  the  British  army  would  follow,  to  remove 
all  their  provisions,  under  pain  of  having  it  destroyed  ;  but 
this  proclamation  was  not  obeyed,  nor  did  he  dare  to  put  it 
into  execution ;  he  did  not  put  it  into  execution  lest  he  should 
render  the  people  averse  to  his  measures. 

Q^Did 
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Qj,  Did  the  British  army  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
provisions  whilst  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  ? 

A»  They  4id  not.  I  was  both  at  Trenton  and  Burdenton, 
the  two  posts  left  by  Sir  William  Howe,  on  th«  Delaware  : 
the  people:  brought  in  their  ca^le  an^  other  provisions  to  both 
those  posts.  Captain  Gamble,  with  whom  I  lodged,  aded 
as  deputy-quarter-master :  I  drew,  at  his  re(^uest,  invitations 
CO  the  people  of  the  country  to  bring  in  their  provisions,  tq» 
-wards  forming  a  magazine  at  Buroenton ;  and,  althoi^h  he 
was  there  but  a  little  while,  a  very  considerable  magazine  wa^ 
formed,  and  great  quantity  of  provisions  brought  in,  before 
be  was  obliged  to  leave  it  by  the  taking  of  Trenton. 

Q^  Had  General  Howe  taken  up  his  winter*quarters.  at 
Philadelphia,  would  he  have  run  any  risk  of  iiot  being  «up- 
plipd  with  provisions  from  the  country  ? 

A.  I  think  it  impossible :  the  country  was  full  of  provi- 
aons:  General  Howe's  army  was  the  superior  amay,  and 
certainly  might  have  foraged,  had  the  inhabitants  not  brougjht 
in  their  provisions,  of  which,  I  think,  there,  could  be  up, 
doubt;  because  when  Sir  William  Howe  was  at  Phxladelrpbia* 
in  1777,  the  people  at  that  time,  when  Washington  had  four 
times  the  number  of  troops  that  he  had  at  Trenton,  and  when 
bis  party  was  continually  patroling  round  the  lines,  the  ii« 
habitants  of  Philadelphia,  the  army  and  navy,  such  as  chose 
to  eat  fresh  provi^ons,  were  supplied  by  ,tlie  country  witliout 
the  lines. 

Qj^  What  number  of  men  did  the  Congress  vote  for  the 
campaign  1777  ?  . 

A.  Congress  voted  for  that  year  eighty-eight  battalions* 
each  cojisisting  of  740  men,  officers  included,  making  in  the 
whole  about  66,00Q  men. 

Qj^  What  number  did  they  adtually  raise  for  that  year  ? 

A-  At  the  outside  they  did  not  bring  into  the  field  16,000 
men ;  I  think  I  am  beyond  the  mark  in  that  number. 

Q^  What  was  the  reason  tliat  so  small  a  number  of  the 
troops  voted  were  raised  ?  Was  it  that  the  Congress  bad  ak 
tered  their  resolution  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  employed,  or 
was  it  because  the  men  were  rtot  to  be  had  ? 

A.  It  was  not  because  the  Congress  had  altered  their  re- 
solution, but  because  the  men  were  not  to  be  had.  They 
made  every  exertion  as  usual,  but  they  had  lost  in  the  Canada 
expedition,  at  Boston,  where  they  were  extremely  sickly, 
killed  in  battle  in  the  several  engagements  with  the  British 
troops,  taken  prisoners^  and  by  deaths  in  the  military  hospi- 
tals 
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uls  southward  of  New-York,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  upon 
good  inquiry,  nearly  40,000  men ;  the  people  also  at  that 
(;ime  were  niK>rc  averse  to  the  moasures  of  Congre.^  than  the 
year  before.  •  ,  .. 

Q^  What  were  the  exertion?  made  us^  of  to  bring  a- nu- 
merous army  into  the  field  ?  .    f    :, 

A.  Tluey  were,  as  I  mentioned  hcij^e,  partly  recruidngji 
drafting  their  militia,  and  enlisting  pf  servants.  :  ( 

Q^  What  proportion  of  the  troqps  that  composed  Wasji-. 
ington's  army,  unlisted  voli^ntarily  ?      -  '.'..•'-, 

A.  I  can't  answer  that  question  with  precision  ;  I  bp^ej^ 
not  a  moiety  ofiicm.  -        ...  ,        > 

Q^  Were  dcsertipns  from  fhe.  rebel  anny  frequent  wnile 
Sir  William  Howe,  was  in  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  They  were  very  frequent  i  almost  dally :  I  have 
known  forty-nine  come  m  in  a  day  ;  many  days  from  ten  to 
fifteen, 

Q^  What  nupaber  do  you  suppose  came  in  to  the  array  at 
Philadelphia  ?  -      - 

A.  The  deserters  were  generally  sent  from  head-quarters 
doWn  to  me  for  examination :  from  me  they  went  to  Mr« 
Story,  the  officer  appointed  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegir 
ance :  he  kept  a  regular  account  of  their  numbers,  their  name^ 
and  the  places  of  their  nativity ;  and  I  think  there  were  up* 
wards  of  2300  qualified  at  his  office ;  and  I  believe  on  good 
reason  there  might  have  been  upwards  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  more  not  qualified  ;  for  I  often  found,  on  seeing 
him  i|i  the  evening,  that  the  number  I  had  sent  down  to  him 
liad  npt  gone,  so  tliat  I  suppose  3000  at  least  came  in. 

Q^  Do  you  suppose  the  number  you  have  mentioned  to  be 
the  whole  of  the  desertion  froip  the  rebel  army  ? 
.   A.  By  no  means,  I  don't  suppose  it.     Many  might,  have 
deserted  into  the  city  to  their  friends,  perhaps  {lalf  as  many 
more.  -     . 

Qi  What  was  the  encouragemeRl  hpld  out  to  iodtice  de- 
serters tQ  come  over  to  us  ? 

A.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  by  Sir  William  Howe,  of- 
fering them  a  passage  hqme  to  England  or  Ireland,  their  na- 
tive country,  and  they  were  generally  paid  for  their  arms  and 
accoutrements. 

Q^  That  part  of  the  rebel  array  that  enlisted  in  the  service 
.of  the  Congress,  were  they  chiefly  composed  of  natives  of 
America,  or  were:  the  greater  pan  of  them  English,  Scotch 
and  Irisli  ? 

Vol.  XII.  Ff  A.  The 
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A.  The  names  and  places  of  their  nativity  being  taken 
down,  I  can  answer  the  question  with  precision.  There  were 
scarcely  one  fourth  natives  of  America  ;  about  one  half  Irish, 
the  other  fourth  were  English  and  Scotch. 

O.  What  is  the  charaaer  that  the  prbvincials  serving  in 
the  British  army  bear  ?  Are  they  good  troops,  and  have  they 
behaved  well  when  employed  ? 

A.  I  have  understood,  as  soon  as  they  are  disciplined,  they 
arc  very  good  troops,  and  have  always  behaved  well ;  1  know 
of  no  instance  to  the  contrtKy.  That  I  knoSv  to  be  the  opi- 
nion of  many  of  thie  military  gentlemen.       ' 

Q^  Do  you  know  any  thmg  of  the  armyw  the  rebels  in 
general,  how  that  is  composed,  of  what  country  people  I 

A.  I  judge  of  that  by  the  deserters  that  came  over. 

Q^  What  was  the  sum  given  as  bounty-motiey  to  a  re- 
cruit enlisting  in  our  provincial  corps? 

A.  I  have  understood  five  hard  dollars. 

Q^  At  that  time  what  was  the  sum  -given  by  the  rebels  for 
a  recruit  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Congress  ? 

A.  The  Congress  gave  twenty  paper  dollars  a  man,  besides 
eight  paper  dollars  to  the  person  who  should  procure  a  re- 
cruit. It  was  recommended  by  the  Conjgress,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  recruiting  for  the  rebel  states,  to  divide  the  states 
into  distridls,  and  to  appoint  two  or  more  persons  to  recruit 
in  each  district :  these  persons  had  the  eight  dollars/  conti« 
nental  dollars. 

Q^  What  was  the  proportion  between  the  hard  and  tlic 
paper  dollars  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  say ;  they  are  now  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  to  one. 

Q^  At  the  time  the  army  was  at  Philadelphia  ? 
^  A.  I  can't  say,  they  might  be  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or 
eight  to  one. 

Q^  What  have  you  known  to  be  given  for  substitiites  ? 

A.  I  have  known  from  40I.  to  lool.  continental  money. 

Q^  What  number  of  men  do  you  suppose  are  now  serving 
in  our  army  in  America  as  provincials  ? 

A.  I  have  been  informed  from  six  to  seven  thousand,  but 
I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q^  Were  there  any  number  of  them  embodied  as  militia 
in  any  part  of  the  country  where  the  King's  troops  have  been 
in  possession  ? 

A.  I  understand  when  I  was  at  New-York,  that  there*  wd& 

»  body 
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a  bcxlf  of  miiitia  formed  at  Long  Island :  there  was  none  in 
the  Jerseys  nor  at  Philadelphia. 

Q^  Were  there  ever  any  attempts  made  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants to  take  up  arms  and  defend  the  countiy  against  the 
incursions  of  the  rebels  either  in  Pennsylvania  or  the  Jerseys  ? 

A.  Not  as  militia ;  there  were  coips  enlisted  in  Philadel- 
phia. .    . 

Qi  What  number  of  men  were  there  in  Philadelphia  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  ^ 

A.  At  the  desire  of  Sir  William  Howe  I  numbered  the  in-* . 
habitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia'  and  the  suburbs,  distiQ- 
guishing  the  males  from  the  females,  and  taking  the  number 
of  those  between  eighteen  and  sixty  years  6f  age,  there  were 
in  Philadelphia  and  suburbs  within  the  limiu>  4481  males 
under>that  description. 

Q^  Mizht  not  those  men  have  been  embodied  as  a  militia 
for  the  deiepce  of  the  city  ? 

A.  A  part  of  them  were  Quakers,  about  one  founh ; 
these  would  not  take  up  arms  on  any  account ;  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  others  might  not  have  been  induced  to 
take  up  arms. 

Q^  Were  those  who  were  found  ixx  adlual  rebellion,  or 
known  to  be  disa(Fe£led,  disarmed  ? 

A.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  th?  inhabitants  that  were 
disafFedbed  were  disarmed  by  me,  by  a  direfllpn  from  Sir 
William  Howe. 

Q^  Were  arms  put  into  the  hands  of  the  well-afFeScd  in- 
habitants who  had  before  been  disarmed  by  the  rebels  ? 

A.  Not  generally.  A  number  of  men,  to  the  amount  of 
eighty  or  ninety,  came  in  from  the  country,  wliere  I  gene* 
rally  resided  in  the  summer,  and  offered  to  serve  without 
cloathing  or  pay  with  an  allowance  of  provisions :  for  these 
I  procured  from  Sir  William  Howe  arms ;  and  another  body 
of  men  that  came  from  Jersey,  the  numbers  I  don't  know, 
had  also  arms  put  into  their  hands. 

.  Q^  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  the  inhabitants 
taking  up  ai  ms  of  their  own  accord  in  suppon  of  the  King's 
authority? 

A.  There  was  a  considerable  body  of  the  people  of  the 
back  parts  of  North  Carolina  (the  rebels  in  their  account 
called  them  1600)  who  took  up  arms  in  support  of  the  King's 
authority,  but  they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  rebels. 
Anotherf^body  in  the  peninsula,  between  the  Chesapeak  and 
F  f  a  the 
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the  Delaware  (as  I  was  well  iriforttied  consisting  6f  iCoo)  like* 
wise  took  up. arms  in  support  of  the  King's  authority  ;  ano- 
ther partv  in  the  same  peninsula  at  another  time  (consisting 
of  several  hundreds)  and  another  in  the  county  of  Monmouth 
in  the  Jerseys,  consisting  of  about  100,  and  I  was  well  informed 
that  some  of  the  distridls  above  Albany  at  the  time  that  General 
Burgoyne  was  advancing  towards  that  place,  took  up  arms  and 
prevented  the  disaffeftfed  part  of  the  distriiSk  firom  joining  Ge- 
neral Gates ;  declaring  that  if  they  went  out  to  join  General 
Gates,  they  would  join  General  Burgoyne.  - 

'  Q^  Did yOii  find  many  houses  deserted,  as  the  army  march- 
ed through  Jersey,  Or  in  the  way  from  the  head  ot  Elk  to 
Philadelphiar 

A.  GencraHIowe  happened  to  land  his  troops  m  a  part  of 
the  country  more  disaffedled  than  any  other  part  I  know ; 
I  mean  Cecil  county  in  Maryland  ;  at  and  about  the  head  of 
Elk,  a  number  of  inhabitants  did  desert  their  houses  and  carry 
off  their  efFeiSts,  but  not  all:  after  Sir  William  Howe  had 
advanced  into  the  country  from  thence,  about  eight  or  ten 
miles,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  I  don't  believe  that  I  saw  in  the 
whole  route  of  the  army  from  thence  to  Philadelphia,  consist- 
ing of  at  least  seventy  miles,  above  ten,  or  at  most  fifteen^ 
houses  deserted  ;  I  think  not  so  many,  but  I  chuse  to  he  tinder 
the  mark  ;  the  inhabitants  were  found  quietly  at  home,  and4> 
rile  there  appeared  every  mark  of  pleasure  at  the  troops  ar- 
riving in  the  colony. 

Q^  What  quantity  of  provisions  did  the  army  carry  with 
it  from  the  head  of  Elk,  or  from  Pencadder,  where  General 
Grant  joined  them  ? 

A.  I  cannot  speak  to  that  question  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, but  I  was  informed  by  the  ofl&ccrs  of  the  army,  thru 
there  was  about  fourteen  days  provisions. 

Qj,  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  you  left  Pencadder  to 
the  time  the  General  received  provisions  frotn  the  fleet  in  the 
Delaware  ? 

A.  1  think  the  army  marched  from  Pencadder  the  8th  of 
September ;  and  to  my  best  recoUeftion  the  Welch  fusileera 
went  down  for  the  first  time  to  the  ships  below  Philadelphia^ 
to  escort  up  the  fint  provisions,  on  the  3d  of  Odlober. 

Q^  How  did  the  army  subsist  during  that  time  ? 

A.  The  army  in  their  march  got  hrge  quantities  of  provi- 
sions supplied  by  the  inhabitants  ;  they,  drove  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  live  stock  with  them  to  German  Town,  and^some  to 
Philadelphia :  they  got  other  provisions  in  the  country,  they 

took 
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look  a  magazine  of  flour  at  Valley  Forge,  which  I  understood 
was  destroyed. 

Q^  Willie  the  Britisli  army  lay  at  Philadelphia,  did  the  in- 
habitants from  the  neighbouring  counties  without  the  lines, 
brii^  in  provisions,  and  were  the  markets  plentifully  sup- 
plied ?    . 

A.  The  army  lay  at  Philadelphia  nine  or  ten  months ;  there 
was  ill. that  country  near  25,ocx)  inhabitants ;  I  include  in 
these  thp  number  of  people  that  eanae  in,  besidesthc  real  inha- 
bitants there ;  the  army  and  navy  did  not  want  fresh  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  whilst  they  remained  at  Philadelphia. 

Q^  In  what  state  was  Washington's  army,  in  respeft  to  pro- 
visions, while  tlie  British  army  were  thus  supplied  ? 

A.  Part  of  that  time  Washington's  main  army  lay  at  Val- 
ley Forge ;  it  was  then  in  extreme  distrcss  for  want  of  provi- 
sions ;  the  deserters  who  came  in,  informed  me  that  they  were 
several  days  at  half  allowance ;  and  some  that  I  examined,  told 
me  that  they  had  had  furloughs  to  go  out  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  get  provisions;  at  that  time  Washington  received 
a  considerable  part  of  his  supplies  from  the  distant  parts 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  brought  up  the  Chcsa- 
peak,  landed  at  Elk,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  his  camp 
at  Valley  Forge  in  waggons ;  the  inhabitants  were  so  averse 
to  the  measures  of  Congress,  that  they  did  not  supply  him 
with  provisions. 

'  Q^  Had  not  you  correspondence  through  many  different 
parts  of  America,  in  order  to  furnish  General  Howe  with  in- 
telligence ? 

A.  The  General,  in  some  measure,  relied  on  me  for  intelli- 

fence ;  he  had  other  means  of  getting  intelligence  besides  ; 
sent  out  to  my  friends  on  the  Susquehannah,  and  to  the  De- 
laware ;  It  was  an  easy  thing  so  to  do  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
continually  going  in  and  coming  out,  and  I  desired  that  they 
would  inform  ine  of  every  thing  material  that  happened  in 
those  parts,  respefiing  the  number  of  troops  that  diould  be 
coming  to  join  Washington.  I  sent  out  manv  spies  for  the 
General :  the  General  had  the  best  intelligence  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  mention ; 
the  intelligence,  I  think,  must  have  been  good,  whilst  Wash- 
ington, in  possession  of  that  country,  complained  of  the  want 
of  intelligence,  and  said  he  was  in  an  enemy's  country.  I  had 
this  from  an  oflicer  under  Washington.  I  would  add,  with 
respeft  to  thedispositionof  the  people,  that  persons  came  in 
to  me  from  all  quarters  of  the  middle  colonies,  and  from 
them  I  answered  the  former  question. 

Ff  3  Q^  To 
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Q^  1*0  what  cause  was  it  owing,  that  Washington's  army 
was  so  badly  supplied,  when  he  had  the  command  of  the 
country  ? 

A.  Washington  wanted  flour  and  bread  for  his  army,  and 
grain  and  forage  for  his  horses.  He  issued  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  inhabitants  within  seventy  miles  of  his  camp, 
northward,  southward,  and  westward,  to  thresh  out  their  grain ; 
one  half  by  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  other  half  by  the  ist 
of  March,  under  pain  of  having  it  taken  from  them,  and  only 
paid  for  as  straw ;  but  this  proclamation  was  not  obeyed  ; 
Washington  then  was  obliged  to  send  some'of  the  men  of  his 
army  to  the  neighbouring  farmers,  to  thresh  out  their  grain, 
which  he  took  and  made  use  of,  without  paying  for  it. 

Q^  Did  Washington  find  the  people  ready  to  supply  hini 
with  carriages  ? 

A,  He  did  not :  he  got  few  carriages,  but  what  he  took  by 
force ;  the  people  hid  their  waggon-wheels ;'  he  compelled 
them  to  produce  them ;  they  then  broke  their  wheels,  and  dis« 
abled  their  waggons,  which  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  him 
to  be  supplied  with  waggons. 

Q^  In  what  state  was  Washington's  army,  in  rcspcdl  to 
cloathing,  in  the  campaign  of  1777  ? 

A.  From  the  deserters  that  came  in  to  us,  all  but  the  Vir- 
ginians,  and  some  few  from  the  northward  (they  were  very 
few),  were  in  a  manner  naked ;  they  were  not  cloathed  fit  for 
the  inclemency  of  the  season ;  some  of  them  had  linen  gar. 
ments  on,  and  those  very  ragged  and  torn ;  some  without  shoesi; 
very  few  with  whole  stockings;  in  short,  they  were  objedts  of 
distress,  when  they  came  down  to  me  to  be  examined.  The 
Virginians  had  passed  a  law,  under  which  they  authorized 
commissioners  to  search  the  house  of  every  inhabitant  for 
spare  cloaths  of  every  kind,  that  might  be  suitable  for  the 
army,  and  to  seize  it  for  that  purpose,  which  was  executed ; 
die  Virginians,  therefore,  were  better  cloathed.  Washington 
sent  into  the  county  of  Bucks,  where  there  was  a  consideraWe 
quantity  of  cloth  manufaflured,  lying  in  thei>^  falling-mills, 
and  seized  it  for  the  use  of  his  army ;  hut  before  it  was  con- 
veyed to  him,  it  was  taken  bv  an  American  troop  of  light  hotsc 
and  some  refugees,  and  conduced  to  Philadelphia. 

Q^  What  state  was  the  rebel  army  in,  with  resped  to  health  ? 

A.  From  the  time  the  rebel  army  was  at  Bt)ston,  to  the  time 
alluded  to  in  the  question,  Wafshington's  army  was  always 
very  sickly  ;  occasioned,  as  the  principal  physician  of  his  hos- 
pital informed  me,  by  the  want  of  salt,  and  the  eating  of  fresh 
provisions  constantly  without  salt ;  together  with  their  often 

wanting 
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wanting  cloath$y  and.want  of  good  appointments;  at  the  time 
alluded  to  in  the  question;  Washington  had  not  less  than  ten 
hospitals ;  I  examined  one  of  the  physicians  of  those  hospi« 
tals,  who  gave  me  thi;»  information  when  he  came  to  Pliila- 
delphia. 

Q^  What  was  the  number  of  Washington's  army  at  this 
time  at  Valley  Forge  f 

A.  In  Ae  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March, 
Washington  had  not  4000  efkStive  men ;  from  a  great  va- 
riety of  accounts  front  a  number  of  people  who  lived  by  his 
camp,  and  from  oflScers  of  his  own  artny. 

Q^  By  what  means  were  the  numbers  there  diminished 
after  the  battle  of  German  Town  ? 

A.  By  the  means  I  have  described,  sickness  and  desertion. 

Q^  Could  an  army  of  15,000  men  subsist  upon  the  coun* 
try  in  a  march  through  the  middle  colonies  P 

A.  Unless  it  is  very  much  altered,  ami  that  very  lately,  they 
certainly  could,  and  a  much  greater  army  ;  tiie  middle  colo- 
nies are  colonies  of  provisions;  they  have  a  plenty  of  cattle 
and  hogs,  and  they  abound  with  grain,  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  barley. 

Q^  What  number  of  people  do  you  suppose  the  British 
army  and  its  followers  consisted  of,  that  were  fed  by  the  coun- 
try in  the  march  from  the  Elk  Head  to  Philadelphia,  and  un- 
til it  opened  communication  with  the  ships  ? 

A.  The  army  and  its  followers,  or  appendages,  I  imagine, 
consisted  of  about  20,000  men ;  I  understood  so  from  officers 
of  rank  in  the  army ;  I  never  saw  the  returns,  but  I  under- 
stood them  to  be  so. 

Qj^  What  was  the  disposition  of  the  middle  colonies  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  before  vou  left  Pliiladelphia  ? 

A.  I  haa  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  believe  from  the  inqui- 
ries I  made  respedting  the  disposition  of  the  people,  that  they 
were  very  generally  desirous  of  giving  up  their  new  ruler?, 
and  of  being  united  with  this  country. 

Q^  Had  you  reason  to  believe  fbat  any  gentlemen  of  weight 
and  influence  in  Pennsylvania  were  reaay  to  exert  themselves 
in  disarming  the  disafFefled  in  the  several  counties,  and  re- 
storing the  counties  to  -the  peace  of  the  King  i 

A.  Almost  from  the  time  that  I  went  to  Philadelphia 
with  the  army  to  that  of  the  evacuatipg  of  the  place,  gentle- 
men from  many  of  the  counties  in  the  peninsula  below,  and 
indeed  almost  all  and  several  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia county,  Bucks,  Lancaster,  Chester,  Cumberland, 
ami  some  of  the  counties  in  Jersey,  semtne  assurances,  that  as 
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soon  as  the  British  army  'should  operate  against  General 
WadiingtoD,  and  drive  hiih  over  the  Susquehannah,  or  the 
Delaware,  they  would  (could  they  he  supplied  with  the  anns 
that  they  wanted)  exert  themselves  in  restoring  the  several  di-* 
stridls  to  the  peace  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  they  had  no  doubt  of 
accomplishing  it*  1  believed  this  information;  I  will  noC«ay 
-whether  I  gave  it  to  Sir  William  Howe,  because  I  don't  recol- 
le<^  whether  I  made  out  a  state  of  the  fa£ls  before  the  intended 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  but  I  gave  a  paper  to  this  amoum 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  I  believe  to  Mt.  £den»  but  I  am 
not  certain  whether  I  gave  it  to  Sir  William  Howe  or  not.   . 

Q^  When  Sir  William  Howe  arrived  off  the  moutfi  of  the 
Delaware,  were  there  any  obstrudlions  to  his  landing  below  the 
chevaux  defrizcy  and  above  Bombay  Hook  ? 
-  A.  There  was  no  obstruflion  that  I  know  of ;  there  were 
no  forts  below  i\iQ  chevaux  dcfrixe^  nor  any  obstruSion,  unless 
the  water  guard  that  lay  above  the  chevaux  deftize  might  be 
deemed  an  obstrudtioa* 

Q^  Were  there  to  your  knowledge  any  regular  force  in  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  at  that  time  ? 

A.  There  were  none;  I  made  particular  inquiry  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Pbiladelphiay  and  others  ;  I  inquired  of  a 
gentleman  who  lived  at  Newcastle,  and  was  on  the  spot. 

Q^  What  was  the  distance  between  the  bite  of  Newcastle 
and  the  road  leading  from  Elk  Head  to  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  About  seven  or  eight  miles. 

Q^  Where  was  Mr.  Washington's  army  at  die  time  the 
King's  fleet  and  army  were  off  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  They  were  in  the  Jerseys ;  I  speak  to  this  from  a  par- 
ticular inquiry  from  the  inhabitants  on.  the  spot ;  and  from  the 
best  information  I  could  get  of  Washington's  army,  they  did 
not  pass  the  Delaware  from  Jersey  until  about  the  loth  or 
1 2th  of  August. 

Qi,  When  did  the  rebds  pass  dirough  Philadelphia? 

A.  I  was  informed  that  tliey  passed  through  about  the  a3d 
of  August. 

Q^  From  whom  had  you  that  information  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  it  from  my  own  knowledge ;  but  from 
the  general  declarationtof  the  i>eople  who  were  on  the  spot. 

Q^  Had  you  any  cc^miaunication  with  Sir  William  Howe 
respe£ting  his  going  up  the  Chesapeake  and  what  communi- 
cation ? 

A.  After  mytetum  from  Hilbborougb  to  New-York»  I 
met  on  the  roau  accidentally  I^ord  Howe.  In  a  conversation 
that  passed  betweenys,  I  suspected  that  Sir  William  Howe 

was 
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was  going  "wirh  his  fleet  and  army  round  to  Chesapeak ;  I 
foresaw  the  difficulties  he  would  meet  with,  and  was  distres^ 
at  itp     Instead  of  pursuing  my  journey  to  the  city,  I  returned 
to  my  friend's  where  I  had  lodged  the  night  before,  Mr,  Fox« 
craft,  deputy  post-master-general  of  North  America;  I  told 
him  that  I  apprehended  Sir  William  Howe  was  going  round 
to  the  Chesapeak;  I  asked  him  for  pen  and  ink  and  paper;  I 
put  down  in  writing  those  difficulties  which  Lthou^t  Sir 
William  Howe  would  meet  with,  and  which  I  thought  he 
ought  to  be  apprised  of.     When  finished  I  shewed  it  to  Mr. 
Foxcraft,  and  he  approved  of  them,  and  resolved  to  send  them 
to  Sir  William  Howe.    I  carried  them  to  Captain  Montresor, 
through   whom  I   often  communicated  with  the  General ; 
Captain  Montresor,  on  the  perusal  of  them,  approved  of  .them 
also,  and  said  he  would  chearfully  deliver  them  to  him.    The 
difficulties  I  pointed  out,  were  in  substance  as  follow :  the 
distance  of  the  way  round  was  mentioned,  from  the  Hook  to 
the  liead  of  the  Elk  ;  the  constant  prevalence  of  the  souther- 
ly winds  along  that  coast  at  that  season  of  tlie  year.     In  or- 
der to  induce  Sir  William  Howe  to  prefer  going  up  the  De- 
laware to  the  Chesapeak,  I  mentioned  that  the  distance  from 
Newcastle  to  Lancaster, where  I  apprehended  he  might  be  going 
after  Washington's  magazines,  was  about  the  same  as  the  dis- 
tance from  xhe  head  of  Elk ;  that  the  country  was  more  open, 
and  the  roads  better ;  aod  that  supposing  his  obje£k  was  the 
magazines  at  Lancaster,  his  going  up  the  Delaware  would  be 
an  excellent  cover  to  his  designs,  as  the  enemy  would  naturally 
conclude  that  Philadelphia  was  his  obje(5l  anu  not  those  itiaga- 
zincs.     Tliese,  I  think,  tathe  best  of  my  recolle<£lion,  were 
the  difficulties  and  fa£ls  contained  in  the  paper  that  I  delivered 
to  Captain  Montresor;  if  I  am  mistaken   in  any  particular, 
it  is  from  want  of  recoUeSion,  and  Sir  William  Howe  caa 
set  me  right  as  he  had  the  paper.  About  eight  or  ten  days  after 
I  deliverol  the  paper.  Sir  William  Howe  sent  for  me  by  Cap- 
tain Montresor,  and  asked  me  Iiow  I  knew  he  was  going  to 
the  Chesapeak  ?  I  answered  I  did  not  possibly  know  it ;  he  said 
I  did,  from  the  paper  before  him ;  I  replied  the  paper  was  not 
positive,  but  conditional  supposing  he  went  there.     He  the^i 
asked  whether  my  objection  rested  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Chesapeak  ?  I  replied  it  did  not.     I  was  a 
very  litde  while  with  Sir  William  Howe,  and  I  do  not  recol* 
\c£k  any  thing  else  that  passed. 

Q^  When  it  was  known  in  Philadelphia,  that  that  city  was 
to  be  evacuated,  what  cSk6i  had  it  on  the  minds  of  the  inha* 
biunts  ? 

A.  The 
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A;  The  inhnbitants  of  that  city,  a  rcry  few  excepted,  were 
faithful  and  loyal  subjeAs  of  t!ie  crown.  Many  of  thent 
have  taken  a. very  decisive  and  afiive  part  on  the  part  of  the 
crown ;  a  measure,  of  that  kind  could  not  fail  therefore  to 
strike  them  with  great  dismay  and  great  distress. 

(^  Did  you,  or  any  other  persons  to  your  knowledge,  ap- 
ply to  the  commander  in  chief  upon  this  occasion,  for  advice 
i-espe£ling  the  measures  proper  to  be  pursued  for  your  personal 
safety,  and  what  was  the  advice  given  ? 

A.  Sir  William  Erskine  cam«  down  to  me,  as  from  Sir 
William  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  give  me  notice,  as 
superintendant  of  the  city,  that  it  was  to  be  evacuated.  I  sent 
for  the  magistrates  that  were  adling  under  me  immediately, 
to  consult  them  respcding  our  own  safety,"  and  that  of  the  in- 
habitants who  had  taken  a  decisive  part  on  behalf  of  the 
crown.  In  our  conversation,  Mr.  Schumacher  mentioned  to 
me,  what  he  had  told  me  a  few  days  before,  that  Sir  William 
Howe  had  advised  him  to  go  over  to  Washington  and  make 
his  peace.  It  was  natural  for  us  to  consult  together  upon  Ae 
consequence  of  that  advice,  and  we  all  resolved  not  to  follow 
it.  However,  we  thought  it  necessary,  as  our  safety  was 
still  unprovided  for,  as  our  lives  were  attainteti,  and  all 
that  we  had  in  the  world  confiscated,  still  to  know  what  was  to 
become  of  us.  The  magistrates  requested  I  would  wait  on  Sir 
William  Howe  on  the  occasion,  which  I  accordingly  dkl  im- 
mediately, when  he  gave  me  the  same  advice. — I  started  a 
difficulty  respedling  the  piadlicability  of  it,  when  he  advised 
me  to  apply  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  procure  a  flag  to  go  out 
for  that  purpose.  I  returned  to  the  magistrates,  and  reported 
what  had  passed,  and  we  then  seriously  debated  and  considered 
among  ourselves,  whether  weshould  follow  the  advice.  One 
tof  the  magistrates  did  not  say  so  much  on  the  subjedl  as  the 
twa  others  did,  which  induced.me  to  put  the  question  singly, 
whether  we  should  follow  the  advice  or  not.  I  put  it  to  the 
magistrate  who  had  said  little  first.  His  answer  was  imme- 
diately in  the  negative,  and  we  unanimously  agreed  not  to 
follow  it.  We  however,  resolved,  before  we  parted,  to 
communicate  our  circumstances  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  widi 
the  advice  that  was  given  to  us,  as  we  knew  upon  him  in  a 
few  days  the  command  of  the  army  would  dcvplve.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  requesting  an  interview  upon  a 
matter  which  highly  concerned  the  magistrates  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia.  Not  receiving  an  answer  from  Sir  Hen- 
ry Cliucon  so  soon  as  I  expedlcd,  and  Colonel  Innis;  a  confi- 
dential 
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tlential  friend  oiF  Sir  Henry  Clinton's,  calling  on  me,  I  com- 
municated the  whole  that  I  have  mentioned  to  him,  and  re- 
quested he  would  speak  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  occasion. 
A  good  deal  passed  between  us.  He  seemed  alarmed  that  we 
should  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  pointed  out  some  conse- 
quences that  would  attend  it,  and  immediately  offered  to  go  to 
b'lr  Henry  Clinton,  and  bring  us  an  answer  relative  to  our 
personal  safety.  He  soon  returned,  and  informed  me  that 
what  he  should  say  I  was  not  to  understand  as  official  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  (he  did  not  say  so,  but  I  understood  it  was 
because  the  command  had  not  then  devolved  on  Sir  Henry 
Clinton)  and  informed  me,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  said  that 
he  could  not  grant  a  flag  on  such  an  occasion,  had  we  re- 
quested it;  that  the  game  was  not  up ;  that  the  war  was  not 
over,  but  would  still  be  carried  on  vigorously,  and  desired  that 
we  would  not  entertain  a  thought  of  going  over  to  the  enemy. 

Q^  If  the  magistrates  of  Philadelphia  had  gone  over  to  the 
rebels,  what  efFedt  would  that  have  had  in  America  ? 

A.  If  the  magistrates  of  Philadelphia  had  gone  over  to  the 
rebels  under  that  advice,  it  would  certainly  have  had  a  very 
pernicious  efFe£V:  The  people  in  general  would  have  be- 
lieved, what  the  rebels  at  that  time  industriously  propagated, 
that  the  contest  was  given  up,  and  that  America  was  to  be 
evacuated ;  they  would,  or  at  least  great  numbei-s  of  them 
would,  have  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  states,  and 
become  their  perfeft  subjedls, 

Examined  by  other  Members  of  the  Committee. 

Qj^  Did  you  attend  the  army  from  Brunswick  to  Trcntoa 
in  1776? 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q^  At  what  time  did  the  army  march  from  Brunswick,  and 
at  what  time  did  it  arrive  at  Prince's-Town  that  day  ? 

A.  I  lodged  with  General  Vaughan  the  evenine^  before, 
and  understood  the  x)rders  were  to  march  at  4  o'clock.  The 
army  did  march  very  early.  They  arrived  at  Princc's-Town 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q^  Where  was  Washington  and  his  army  at  that  time  ? 

A.  The  main  body  of  his  army  was  at  Trenton,  a  part  at 
PrinceVTown^  and,  I  believe,  a  few  advanced  nearer  to 
Brunswick,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  British  army. 

Q^  Had  you.  information,  which  you  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, with  regard  to  the .  time  of  Washington's  leaving 
PringeVTown  that  day  ? 

A#  I  was 
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A.  I  was  informed  by  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prince's- 
Town,  and  particuUrly  by  the  .gentleman  with  \ybom  I 
lodged,  that  Washington  had  left  it  abQUt  an  hour  before  the 
van  of  the  British  army  arrived. 

Q^  At  what  hour  the  next  morning  did  the  army  march 
from  Prince's-Town  to  Trenton,  and  what  time  did  the  army 
arrive  at  Trenton  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recoUetSlion,  the  army  marphed  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  moining,  and  arrived  at 
Trenton  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Q^  Do  you  know  what  was  General  Washington's  force 
at  that  time,  and  by  what  means  do  you  know  k  ? 

A.  I  have  said  before,  tliat  General  Washington's  force 
consisted  at  that  time  of  about  3300  men ;  a  number  pf  the 
inhabitants  oi  Trenton  made  his  force  less;  .J>ut  Mayor 
Barnes  of  tl\e  provincial  corps,  who  lived  in  Treaton  at  the 
time,  and  at  'whose  house  Washington  took,  up  his  bead 
quarters,  informed  me,  that  by  a  return  made  to  Washingjtgn 
the  day  before  he  passed  the  Delaware,  his  whole  army,  ex- 
cepting Lord  Stirling's  brigade,  amounted  to  2900  men,  aixd 
Lord  btirling's  brigade  did  not  at  that  time  amount  to  quite 

409- 

Q^  Is  it  your  opinion,  tliat  it  was  possible  or  not  to  have 
overtaken  General  Washington's  army  before  it  had  crossed 
the  Delaware  ? 

A.  I  am  no  military  man,  and  can  speak  only  to  fa£b, 
which,  as  far  as  they  go,  I  am  ready  to  answer. — Had  Sir 
William  Howe  marched  from  Prince's-Town  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  as  he  did  from  Brunswick,  or  at  three  o'clock, 
as  he  did  from  Philadelphia  to  White  Marsh,  he  certainly 
would  have  been  at  Trenton  four  or  five  hours  sooner  than 
he  was. — Washington's  last  boat,  in  which  he  carried  over 
his  army,  had  not  reached  the  opposite  shore,  when  the  van 
of  the  British  armv  arrived  at  Trenton. 

Q^  How  far  is  it  from  Prince's-Town  to  Trenton  ?. 

Ac  Twelve  measured  miles.  [^fP^ithdrew. 

June  IT.  , 

Lord  North  delivered  the  following  message  frona  the 
King. 

George  R. 

The  Ambassador  of  the  King  of  Spain  having  delivered  "a 
paper  to  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth,  andsiguificcl  that  he  has 
received  orders  from  his  court  immediately  to  withdraw  from 
this  country,  his  Majesty  has  judged  it  necessary  to  direct  a 

copy 
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copy  of  that  paper  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  crown  and  peo^ 
p]e;  and  his  Majesty  acquaints  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
hie  has  found  himself  obliged,  in  consequence  of  this  hostile 
declaration,  to  recall  his  ambassador  from  Madrid. 

His  Majesty  declares,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
his  desire  to  preserve  and  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  court  of  Spain  has  been  uniform  and 
sincere ;  and  that  his  conduft  towards  that  power  has  been 
guided  by  no  other  motives  or  principles  than  those  of  good 
faith,  honour,  and  justice:  and  his  Majesty  sees  with  the 
greater  surprize,  the  pretences  on  which  this  declaration  is 
grounded,  as  some  of  the  grievanees  enumerated  in  that  paper 
have  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Majesty,  cither  by 
representation  on  the  part  of  (he  Catholic  King,  or  by  intelli- 
gence froni  any  other  quarter  ;  and,  in  all  those  cases  where 
application?  have  been  received,  the  matter  of  complaint  has 
been  treated  wilh  the  utmost  attention,  and  put  into  a  course 
of  inquiry  and  redress. 

His  Majesty  has  the  firmest  confidence,  that  Ijiis  faithful 
Commons  wilt,  with  that  zeal  and  public  spirit  which  he  hasr 
so  often  experienced,  support  his  Majesty  in  his  resolution  to 
exert  all  the  power  and  all  the  resources  of  the  nation,  to  re- 
sist and  repel  any^T^ostile  attempts  of  the  Court  of  Spain ;  and 
that,  by  the  blesimig  of  God  on  the  rcftitude  of  his  intentions 
and  the  equity  of -his  causcj  his  Majesty  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand and  to  defeat  the  unjust  and  dangerous  enterprizes  of 
his' enemies  agiinst  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  com- 
merce, the  rights,  and  the  common  interests  of  all  his  subjefls. 

G.  R. 

Lord  North  also  presented  to  the  House,  by  his  Majesty's 
command,  a  copy  of  a  paper  delivered  to  Jlord  Viscount 
Weymouth,  by  the  Marquis  d'Almodovar,  the  1 6th  June, 
1770  ;  and  translation. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  translation.  The  original 
"was  in  French. 

**  ALL  the  world  has  been  witness  to  the  noble  impartiality 
of  the  King,  in  the  midst  of  the  disputes  of  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don with  its  American  colonies  and  with  France.  Besides 
which,  his  Majesty  having  learned  that  his  powerful  media- 
tion was  desired,  generously  made  an  offer  of  it,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  belligerent  powers,  and  for  this  motive  only 
a  ship  of  war  was  sent  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
to  one  of  the  ports  of  Spain.     The  King  has  taken  the  most 

energetic 
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energetic  steps,  and  such  as  ought  to  have  produced  the  noost 
happy  effed»  to  bring  those  powers  to  an  accommodation 
equally  honourable  to  both  parties  ;  proposing  for  this  end 
wise  expedients  for  smoothing  difficulties,  and  preventing  the 
calamities  of  war.  But  although  his  Majesty's  propositions^ 
and  particularly  those  of  his  ultimatum,  have  been  conforni- 
able  to  those  which  at  other  times  the  Court  of  London  itself 
had  appeared  to  judge  proper  for  an  accommodation,  and 
which  were  also  quite  as  n^oderate,  they  hav€  been  reje<Ske(I 
iri  a  manner  that  fully  proves  the  little  desire  which  the  British 
cabinet  has  to  restore. peace  to  Europe,  and  to  preserve  the 
King's  friendship.  In  efFed,  the  condu<5t  of  that  cabinet^ 
with  regard  to  his  Majesty,  during  the  whole  coprse  of  the 
negotiation,  has  had  for  its  objedl  to  prolong  it  for  more  than 
eight  months,  either  by  vain  pretences,  or  by  answers  which 
could  not  be-  more  mconclusive,  whilst  in  this  intervs^  tlie 
insuks  on  tlie  Spanish  flag,  and  the  violation  of  the  King's 
territories,  were  carried  pa  to  an  incredible  excess;  prizes  have 
been  made,  ships  have  been  searched  and  plundered,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  have  been  fired  upon,  which  have  been 
obliged  to  defend  themselves ;  the  registers  have  been  opened 
and  torn  in  pieces,  and  even  the  packets  of  the  court,  found  on 
board  the  King's  packet-boat. 

*.^  The  dominions  of  the  Crown  in  America  have  been. 
threatened,  and  they  have  gone  to  the  dreadful  extremity  of 
raising  the  Indian  nations,  called  the  Chatcas,  Cheroquies, 
and  Chicachas,  against  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  Louisiana, 
who  would  have  been  the  vidlims  of  the  rage  of  these  barba-  . 
rians,  if  the  Chatcas  themselves  had  not  repented,  and  re- 
vealed all  the  sedudion  the  English  bad  planned.  The 
sovereignty  of  his  Majesty  in  the  province  of  Darien,  and  on 
the  coast  of  St.  Bias  has  been  usurped,  the  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica having  granted  to  a  rebel  Indian  die  commission  of 
captain-general  of  those  provinces. 

**  In  short,  the  territory  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  has  been 
recently  violated  by  exercising  a£b  of  hostility,  and  other 
excesses  against  the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  imprisoned, 
and  whose  houses  have  been  invaded  ;  besides  which,  the 
Court  of  London  has  hitherto  neglefied  to  accomplish  what 
the  26th  article  of  the  last  treaty  of  Paris  stipulated  relative  to 
that  coast. 

**  Grievances  so  numerous,  so  weighty,  and  recent,  have 
been  at  different  times  the  ohjedl  of  complaints  made  in  the 
King's  name,  and  stated  in  memorials  which  were  delivered 

either 
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cither  to  the  British  ministers  at  London,  or  transmitted  to 
them  through  the  channel  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid ;  but  although  the  answers  which  were  received  have 
been  friendly,  his  Majesty  has  hitherto  obtained  no  other  sa- 
tisfaction than  to  see  the  insults  repeated,  which  lately  have 
amounted  to  the  number  of  one  hundred. 

"  The  King,  proceeding  with  that  sincerity  and  candour 
which  charadlerize  him,  has  formally  declared  to  the  court  of 
London,  from  the  commencement  of  its  disputes  with  France, 
that  the  condu£l  of  England  should  be  the  rule  of  that  which 
Spain  would  hold. 

**  His  Majesty  likewise  declared  to  that  court,  that  at  the 
time  their  difierences  with  that,  of  Paris  might  be  accommo- 
dated, it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  regulate  those  which 
had  arisen,  or  ihight  still  arise  with  Spain,  and  in  the  plan  of 
mediation  which  was  sent  to  the  underwritten  ambassador  the 
28tb  of  last  September,  and  which  was  by  him  delivered  to 
the  British  ministry  in  the  beginning  of  October,  a  plan  with 
which  Lord  Grantriam  was  apprized,  and  of  which  he  received 
a  copy,  his  Majesty  declared  in  positive  terms  to  the  belli* 
gerent  powers,  that  in  consideration  of  the  insults  which  his 
subjedts  and  dominions  had  suffered,  and  likewise  of  the  at- 
tempts levelled  against  his  rights,  he  should  be  under  the  ne» 
cessity  of  taking  nis  part,  in  case  the  negotiation,  instead  of 
being  continu^  with  sincerity,  should  be  broken  off,  or 
should  produce  no  effeft. 

"  The  causes  of  complaint  given  by  the  Court  of  London 
not  having  ceased,  and  tlut  court  shewing  no  dispositions  to 
give  reparation  for  them,  the  King  has  resolved,  and  orders  his 
ambassador  to  declare,  that  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  pro- 
tedion  which  he  owes  to  his  subjcdls,  and  his  own  personal 
dignity,  do  not  permit  him  to  suffer  tlitir  insults  to  continue^ 
and  to  negle<ft  any  longer  the  reparation  of  those  already  re- 
ceived, and  that  in  this  view,  notwithstanding  the  pacific  dis- 
positions of  his  Majesty,  and  even  the  particular  inclination 
he  had  always  had  and  expressed  for  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  his  Bricannic  Majesty,  he  finds  himself  under  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  making  use  of  all  the  means  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  intrusted  him  with,  to  obtain-that  justice  which  he 
has  solicited  by  so  many  ways,  without  being  able  to  acquire 
it.  In  confiding  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  his  Majesty  hopes 
that  the  conseqiiences  of  this  resolution  will  not  be  imputed  to 
him  before  God  or  man,  and  that  other  nations  will  form  a 
Miitable  iciea  of  this  resoiution^   by   comparing  it  to  con- 

duft 
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do£fc  which  they  themselves  have  experieQced  on  the  part  of 
the  British  ministry. 

(Signed  Lc  Marquis  D^ALMonaTA^.,". 

Lmdon^  16  Jtmcy  1779. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Norths  to  present  an  humbk; 
address  [See  next  page']  to  his  Majesty,  which  was  unanitnoosty 
^jreed  to. 

hosA  John  CoTiXendlili  then  moved,  "  That  ao  humhfe  ad- 
^ess  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty  will  be 
^cionsly  pleased  to  give  immediate  orders  so  to  collect  his. 
fleet  and  armies,  as  may  enable  his  Majesty  to  exert  the, 
whole  force  of  this  country  against  the  united  force  of  (be 
House  of  Bourbon." 

Mr.  Jenkinson  asked,  if  the  words  "  whole  force**  were 
meant  to  include  the  force  in  America ;  and  being  aosweredt 
that  thev  did»  he  moved  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  r.  Tvo^shend  approved  of  the  noble  Lord*s  molicKi* 
whether  it  meant  to  include  the  force  in  America  or  not :  min 
Bisters  might  put  that  constru^ion  upon  it  and  adl  accordingly ; 
and  it  would  be  happy  for  them  and- this  country  if  they  wu 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  in  support  of  tlie  address,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war  in  America,  while 
we  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  The  Bri^r. 
ibh  dominbns  in  Europe  were  now  at  stake,  and  therefore 
d)e  whole  of  the  British  force  should  be  in  Europe  to  defend 
them,  and  attack  the  eiiemy. 

Mr*  Ellis  said,  the  force  in  North  America  must  not*  be 
withdrawn,  because  it  would  be  leaving  those  people  in  Aotet* 
rica  defenceless,  who  have  declared  for  the  King. 

Mr.  Wedderbum  said  the  same. 

Mr.  Dundas  (Lord  Advocate)  said  the  same,  and.  called 
xrpon  Lord  Howe  and  Admiral  Keppel  to  offer  their  services, 
which  he  was  cenain  the  present  ministers  would  accept  of. 

Lord  Bulkeley  apologized  to  the  House  for  attempting  to 
coUedl  its  aUention  on  so  insignificant  an  individual  as  hmt- 
self ;  but  concerned  as  he  felt  himself  for  the  welfare  of  bis 
country  at  this  alarming  crisis,  he  could  not  help  seconding  a 
hint  which  fell  from  a  learned  gentleman  below  him  [Lord 
Advocate  of -^  Scotland]  that  the  noble  Viscount  whd  had  so 
ably  acquitted  himselt  in  his  professional  charafter  in  Ame^ 
rica,  and  a  worthy  and  respe£lable  Admiral  [Keppel]  in  bis. 
eye,  whom  he  personally  knew  and  respccSled,  would  ofter  their 
services  to  their  country  at  this  moment.  Said,  he  had  some 
property  at  stake,  which  might  eventually  be  much  greater*  and 

which 
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which  le4  him  to  wish,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  admi- 
,'  rals  now  employed,  that  such  as  he  mentioned  were  now  at 
the  head  of  the  fleet.  With  respect  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord. [John  Cavendish]  he  should  certainly  vote  for  it,  as  . 
he  was  qnite  sick  of  America,  and  was  desirous  of  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  employing  our  troops,  now  inactive  there, 
againfl:  our  perfidious  enemies  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Mr.  EJen  said,  he  could  not  approve  of  the  motion  of  ad- 
dress, because  it  professed  to  prescribe  to  his  Majefty  a  partial 
and  particular  mode  of  conducting  a  very  complicated  war  5 
that  such  advice,  whethqr  right  or  wrong,  ought  not  to  be 
given  in  the  open  council  of  the  nation,  which  was   very  ill 
suited  to  charge  itself    with  the  executive  condu(5t  of  an 
emergency  like  the  present ;  that  at  leaft  such  advice  can  only 
amount  to  a  superfluous  recommendation  to  miniflrers  to  do 
their  duty;  for  the  due  and  wise  performance  of  which,  the 
conftitution  has  already  made  them  responsible :  that,  how- 
ever, he  thought  the  advice  wrong  in  its  purport,  because, 
though  in  particular  seasons,  and  for  particular  purposes,  it  may 
.  be  eligible  to  apply  a  part  of  the  present  American  force  on 
services  distant  jErom  our  colonists,  it  would  never  be  eitlier 
eligible  or  necessary  this  campaign  to  withdraw  the  whole  of 
that  force  from  the  maintenance  of  our  possessions,  and  the 
protection  of  our  friends;  least  of  all  could  it  be  either  eli- 
gible or  necessary  to  announce  such  an  intention  to  our  vari- 
ous enemies,  and  to  put  into  their  hands  all  the  advantages  to 
be  drawn  from  the  foreknowledge  of  it.     He  approved  the 
mode  of  resisting  the  motion  by  an  adjournment  in  preference 
to  a  negative,  because  if  it  was  wrong  to  declare  to  our  enemies 
what  we  would  do,  it  was  also  wrong,  though  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree, to  declare  what  we  would  not  do, 

There  appeared  for  the  motion,  to  adjourn,  156,  against 
it,  80.  ^ 

June  18. 
"The  following  address  was  presented  to  the  King. 

Jlfo/l  Gracious  Sovereign, 
We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  Subjcfts,  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  return 
bur  humble  thanks  to  your  Majesty,  for  the  communicatign 
of  the  paper  delivered  to  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth  by  the 
ambassador  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  your  Majesty's 
crown  and  people;  and  for  acquainting  us,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  hostile  declaration,  your  Majesty  has  found 
Vol.  XII.  G  g  yourself 
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yourself  obliged  xo  give  orders  to  ypur  ^bassador  to  with^; 
draw  from  that  court. 

Among  the  many  proofs  we  have  received  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's constant  t:are  and  concern  for  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  your  people,  your  Majesty '$  declaration  of  your  sincere  de- 
sire to  preserve  and  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  court  of  Spain  cannot  fail  to  inspire  us  with  the 
highest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  jittachment :  and  we  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that^i  animated  by  you;-  Ma- 
jesty's example,  we  will,  with  unshaken  fidelity  aricl  resolu^ 
tion,  and  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  stand  by  and  support 
your  Majesty  in  resisting  and  repelling  all  the  hostile  designs 
and  attempts  of  your  enemies  against  the  honour  of  your 
crown,  and  the  right  and  common  interests  of  all  your  sub-* 
jedls. 

^he  Khi^s  Answer* 
Gentlemen, 

This  unanimous  and  affeftionate  address  affords  me  the 
truest  satisfaction,  and  demands  my  particular  thanks:  the 
zealous  and  firm  support  of  my  faithful  Commons,  at  this  im-; 
portant  crisis,  must  give  the  greatest  weight  and  effcft  to  mjr 
exertions  of  the  national  rorce.  I  can  entertain  ho  fear  of  the 
designs  or  the  enterprizes  of  my  enemies,  whilst  I  stand  at  the 
head  of  a  free,  brave,  and  united  people. 

Tlie. House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  American  corres- 
pondence, F.  Montagu,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Joseph  Gallowayy  Esq.  called  in  and  examined  byseveral 
members  of  the  committee. . 

O.  Whether  in  your  opinion   the  river  Delaware  might 
have  been  crossed   by  Sir  William   Howe  when   he   caine^ 
down  to  Trenton  ^ith  the  army*  and  your  Reasons  for  that 
opinion  ? 

A.  There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  any  difficul- 
ties to  have  prevented,  the  British  army  from  passing  the 
Delaware  in  December  1776,  when  Sir  William  Howe  was 
at  Trenton.  I  have  sajd,  that  Washington's  force  was  but 
snjalL  The  river  Delaware  in  and  about  Trenton  is  from 
three  to  four  hundred  yards  wide;  at  a  place  called  Bond's 
Ferry,  about  two  miles  below  Trenton,  I  think  the  distance 
across  the  river  is  very  near  three  hundred  yards.  The  ground 
at  the  place  I  have  mentioned  (Bond's  Ferry)  is  high,  and, 
perfe<5Uy  commands  the  shore  on  the  opposite  side,  far  beyonci 
cannon-shot.  Under  these  circumstances  I  know  of  no  dif- 
ficulty, 
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ficulty,  except  that  of  the  want  of  boats  or  pontons.     I  had 

a  conversation  with  Captain  Montresor 

Objection  being  taken  to  his  proceeding  to  give  an  account 
of  this  conversation. 

He  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  . 

Again  called  in. 
Q^Had  you  any  occasion  to  examine  particularly  into  the 
prafticable  means  of  passing  the  river? 
^       A.  The  conversation  I  intlended  to  have  mentipned  was 
only  as  introduftory  to  a  most  material  fact,  which  was,  that 
at  Captain  Montresor's  request,  I  did  enquire  whether  there 
were  apy  materials  in  or  about  Trenton,  with  which  pontons^ 
or  boats,  or  rafts,  might  be  construfted,  and  I  found  48,000 
feet  of  boards,  a  quantity  of  iron,  and  there  was  timber 
enough  about  Trenton  for  that  purpose. 
Q.  Did  you  find  boats  or  scowls?- 

A.' I  did;  there  were  two  boats;  they  were  in  a  mill 
pond,  not  on  the  river,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  Tren- 
ton. I  did  not  see  them,  but  they  were  reported  to  me  to 
be  there. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  those  boats  carry  at  a  time? 
A.  I  understood  from  fifty  to  sixty  a-piece. 
Q.  In  what  time,  from  the  information  you  got,  did  yon 
understand  that  a  bridge  might  be  made  to  pass  the  river  ? 

A.  I  can't  answer  that,  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  to 
that  question.  [Withdrew. 

Called  in  again. 
'  Q.  Did  yoti  see  the  boards  you  mentioned  ? 
A.  I  did  not.  '  i 

Q.  When  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the  Jersey«, 
were  any  pfoclanlations  issued,  or  measures  taken  to  conciliate, 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  th^  British  government  ? 

A .  There  was  a  proclamation  issued.  I  understood  it  was 
issued  when  Sir  William  Howe  was  in  the  Jerseys:  I  met  with 
it  at  Brunswick.  I  really  can't  be  certain  as  to  the  date.  By 
this  proclamation  a  pardon  was  offered  to  all  such  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  as  should  come  in  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  crown,,  and  by  it  a  promise  or  engagement  to  proteft 
them  in  their  persons  and  properties. 

Q^  In  what  manner  were  the  inhabitants  treated  by  the 
British  troops  after  they  received  their  prote£Hons  ? 

A.  Many  of  them,  by  far  too  many,  were  plundered  of 
their  property  while  they  had  their  protections  in  their 
hands,  or  in  their  houses.     Friends  to  government  and  those 

G  g  a  disaffeftcd 
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clisaffe£ted  to  government  shared  the  same  fete  in  a  great 

variety  of  instances.  [Wkhdre^iv. 

Ag4^  called  in. 

Q.  Was  that  last  answer  given  frpm  your  own  know- 
ledge? 

A,  From  my  own  knowledge. 

Qj^  By  whom  were  such  inhabitants  plundered  after  they 
•  bad  recovered  their  protections  ? 
.      A.  By  the  British  and  Hessian  tfpops. 

Q.  To  your  own  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  should  be  happy  if  the  committee  would  let  me  ex-;^ 
|flain  myself.  It  lyiay*  be  expefted  that  I  ought  not  to  aiir 
swer  to  my  own  knowledge  unless  I  saw  the  fafl:  committed; 
that  I  did  not,  and  yet  I  can  assign  such  reasons,  I  think,  as 
will  justify  me  in  saying  to  my  own  knowledge.  The  people 
plundered  have  come  in  to  me  recently  from  the  faft,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  complaining  that  they  were  plundered  of 
every  thing  they  had  in  the  world  in  their  houses,  even  of 
the  pot  to  boir  their  viftuals.  I  myself  drew  a' memorial  tp 
Sir  William  Howe  in  behalf  of  a  friend  to  government,  who 
had  been  plundered  of  many  thousands  in  Madeira  wmc ; 
that  memorial  was  presented>  the  determination  of  it  wa^ 
referred  to  General  Robertson,  whether  the  person  should  be 
paid  for  the  wine  or  not  (the  person  was  Mr.  3barp,  of 
New  York)  and  it  was  settled;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  of 
many  other  memorials  that  were  presented.  I  have  seen  them 
before  they  were  presented;  and  as  to  the  faft  of  the  pluii-; 
der,  many  afTi davits  were  taken  on  that  occasion  by  the  ene-. 
*  mies  to  goverrwTient,  which  affidavits  were  published  through- 
out all  America.  [Wkhdrnv. 
Again  allied  in, 

Q.  Was  you  with  the  army  when  they  marched  fron^ 
Brunswick  to  Hillsborough  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  roads  leading  round  Mr.  Wash-. 
ington's  camp  at  Middle-Brook  on  the  North,  by  which  Sfap 
WiUiam  Howe  might  have  passed  ^ound,  between  him  and 
the  Delaware,  and  his  magazines  ? 

A.  I  never  passed  the  road  from  Brunswick  to  Middle: 
Brook. 

Q.  Where  were  Washington's  magazines  at  the  time  you 
were  in  the  camp  at  Middle-Brook  ? 

A.  His  artillery  magazines  were  at  Norwich,  aboutr  fif-  . 
teen  miles  from  Philadelphia;  the  magazines  of  provision^ 

vcre 
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were  at  Lancaster,  at  Manhcim,  Carlisle,'  Labanon,  and  I 
believe  some  at  Reading;  all  in  Pennsylvania.  I  speak  from, 
accounts  brought  to  me  at  New  York,  which  I  gave  to 
Captain  Montresor. 

Q^  Could  General  Washington,  in  your  opinion,  incase 
General  Howe  had  crossed  the  Delaware,  have  remained  in 
the  Jerseys,  when  his  magazines  were  in  the  places  you  have 
mentioned  ?       . 

A .  He  certainly  might  if  he  had  those  it,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  abide  the  consequences  which  n^ight  have  attended 
the  loss  of  his  magazines. 

Q.  Do  you  apprehend  he  might  have  maintained  .his  army 
with  provisions  and  stores  without  those  magazines  ? 

A.  Not  in  any  short  time. 

Q.  Were  there  any  preparations  made  by  General  How^ 
ibr  crossing  the  Delaware,  at  or  before  his  march  to  Hills- 
borough, and  what  were  they  ? 

A.  There  were  a  number  of  pdntons  built  at  New  York 
and  put  upon  carriages,  a  number  of  flat-bottom'd  boats  proi» 
pared  arid  put  tipion  carriages.  These  were  carried  to  Bruns-i 
wick;  taken  out  of  the  wateV,  and  put  upon  carriages  at 
Brunswick :  they  were  not  carried  to  Hillsborough,  but  re- 
remained  at  Brunswick. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Delaware  is  fordable  above 
or  below  Trenton  ? 

A;  In  the  summer  it  is  fordable  in  a  great  variety  of  places. 
In  June,  Jiily,  August,  September,  and  October,  the  passage  • 
over  is  interrupted  occasionally  by  heavy  rains.     The  freshes 
in  the  Delaware  generally  subside  in  four  or  five  days  after 
the  rain  ceases* 

Q.  Were  thefe  any  particular  circumstances  to  make  you 
Suppose  it  was  not  fordable  at  that  time? 

A.  Whether  the  rain  while  we  were  at  Hillsborough^ 
when  it  rained  perpetually,  made  it  fordable,  or  not,  I 
can't  tell, 

Q.  Have  yon  had  your  pardon  ? 

A.  Ihaivenot.  [Withdrew. 

Again  called  in,  and  proceeds  in  his  Answer  to  the  last 
^iestion. 

A.  I  did  not  apprehend,  and  I  ani  perfectly  conscious  m 
tnj  own  mind  tliat  I  have  never  done  any  thing  that  re- 
quires a  pardon.  I  beg  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  in 
a  brief-  manner  of  explauiing  my  conduft,  and  then  I  will 
proceed  to  shew  that  a  pardon  was  denie4>  as  unnecessary.     I 

G  g  3  went 
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went  into  Congress  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  refused  to  go  unless  they  would  allow  mc 
dr  send  with  me,  as  the  rule  of  my  condudt,  instru^ions 
agreeable  to  my  own  mind;  they  suffered  me  to  draw  up 
diose  instructions;  they  were  briefly  to  state  the  rights  and 
the  grievances  of  America,  and  to  propose  a  plan  of  amicable 
accommodatidn  of  the  diffeterlces  between  Gi'eat  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  and  of  a  perpetual  union.  I  speak  now  frora 
record,  the  records  of  Pemisylvania,  where  those  instruftious 
are.  Upon  this  grdurid,  aftd  Ivith  a  heart  fall  of  loyalty  to 
my  Sovereign,  I  went  into  Congress,  and  from  that  loyalty 
I  never'  deviated  in  the  least.  I  proposed  a  plan  of  acconmio- 
dation  in  the  Congress  agreeable  to  my  instrudtions ;  some  of 
the  best  men,  and  men  of  the  best  fortunes  espoused  the  plan, 
and  drew  with  me.  It  v^as  proposed  afid  debated  a  whole 
day,  and  carried  upon  the  question  six  Colonies  to  five> 
that  it  should  be  resumed  and  farther  considered*  I  have  in 
my  hand  the  introductory  resolve  in  my  own  hand  writing, 
which  identically  was  delivered  by  me  in  Congress^  It  is  in- 
dorsed in  the  hand  of  Charles  Thompson,  the  then  and  pre-' 
sent  secretary  to  the  Congi^ss.  The  introduftory  resolve  is 
but  short,  and  I  will  therefor^,  for  the  information  of  the 
committee,  and  in  vindication  of  my  own  reptitation,  beg 
leave  to  read  it.  {He  read  if  as  follows. 

Indorsed^  Mr.  J.  Galloway's  Motion^  28th  September,  1774- 

**  Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will  apply  to  his  Majesty 
for  a  redress  of  grievances  under  which  his  faithful  subjefts 
in  America  labour,  and  assure  him  that  the  colonies  hold  in 
abhorrence  the  idea  of  being  considered  independent  commu- 
nities on  the  British  government,  and  most  ardently  desire 
the  establishment  of  a  political  union,  not  only  among  them- 
selves, but  with  the  mother  state,  upon  those  principles  of 
safety  and  freedom  which  are  essential  in  the  constitution  of 
all  free  governments,  and  particularly  that  of  th^  British  le- 
gislature. And  as  the  colonies  from  their  local  circumstances 
cannot  be  represented  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  they 
will  humbly  propose  to  his  Majesty  and  his  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  the  following  plan,  under  which  the  strength  of 
the  whole  empire  may  be  drawn  together  on  any  emergency, 
the  interest  of  both  countries  advanced,  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  America  secured." 

I  beg  farther  to  observe,  before  I  read  the  pkn,  that  my 
g^eat  objefl:  was  to   prevail  on  the  Congress  to   take  the 

ground 
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ground  of  accommodation,  and  to  avoid  that  of  arms ;  and 
therefore,  in  forming  a  plan,  I  omitted  many  things,  or  at 
least  some  things,  that  I  thought  might  obstruct  their  taking 
that  gfOuiid.  I  dofi't  therefore  propose  it  as  a  perfeft  plan^ 
iaor  altogether  as  a  plan  of  my  judgment.  [Withdrew. 

Called  m  again  and  proceeds. 
The  reason  why  the  plan  was  not  altogether  of  my  judg- 
ment was,  because  that  I  thought  it  would  admit  of  some  ad- 
ditidrts,  and  not   that  I  disapproved  of  the  plan  as  far  as  it 
trenti 

[Hereof  the  Plan  as  follows, 

A  Plan  of  a  proposed  union  hetween  Great  Britiiin  and  the 
Colonies  of  New  Hampshire y  the  Massachusefs  Bay^  Rhode 
Island  J  ConneSIicutj  New-JTork,  New-yerseyy  Pennsylvania  f 
Maryland^  the  three  lower  Counties  on  Delaware^  Virginia^ 
North  Carolina^  South  Carolina^  and  Georgia^ 

**  That  a  feritish  and  American  legislative  government,  for 
Regulating  the  adminiiStration  of  the  general  affairs  of  America, 
be  proposed  and  established  in  America,  including  all  the  said 
colonies ;  within  ^nd  under  which  government  each  colony 
shall  retain  its  present  constitution  and  powers  of  regulating 
and  governing  its  Own  internal  police  in  all  cases  whatever. 

**  That  the  said  government  be  administered  by  a  president- 
g^rt^ral,  to  be  appointed  by  the  King,  and  a  grand  coimcil 
to  be  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  seve- 
ral colonies  in  their  respeftivc  assemblies,  once  in  every 
three  years. 

"  That   the   several  assemblies  shall  chuse  members  for 
the  grand  council  in  the  following  proportions,  viz. 
New  Hampshire  -  - 

Massachusetts  Bay  ..  -  - 

Rhode  Island  -  -  -      . 

Connefticut         -  -  - 

New- York  -  -  •% 

New-Jersey  -  -  - 

Pennsylvania  -  -  - 

Delaware  Counties 
Maryland  - 

Virginia  -  -  -- 

North  Carolina  -  -  - 

South  Carolina     -     -  -  - 

Georgia        -  -  -  -    * 

G  g  4    ■  who 
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who  shall  meet  at  the  city  of  fot  the  first  timci 

'being  called  by  the  priesicfcht-gcneral  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  his  appointment. 

«*  That  there  shall  be  a  new  eleftiOTi  of  members  for  the 
^and  council  every  three  years,  and  on  the  death,  removal, 
or  resignation  of  any  member,  his  place  shall  be  supj^ied  by 
a  new  choice  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  assembly  of  the  co* 
lony  he  represented. 

"  That  the  grand  council  shall  meet  once  in  every  year.  If 
they  shall  think  it  necessary,  and  oftener  if  occasion  shall  re- 
quire, at  siich  time  and  place  as  they  shall  adjourn  to-  at  the 
hst  preceding  meeting,  or  as  they  shall  be  called  to  meet  at 
by  the  president-general  on  any  emergency. 

"  That  the  grand  council  shall  have  power  to  chase  their 
speaker,  and  shall  hold  and  exercise  all  the  like  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  privileges,  as  are  held  and  exercised  by  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

*^  That  the  president-general  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  pleatsure  of  the  King,  and  his  assent  shall  be  requisite  to 
all  afts  of  the  grand  council,  and  it  shall  be  his  office  and 
duty  to  cause  them  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

*'  That  the  president-general,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  grand  council,  hold  and  exercise  all  the  legist 
iative  rights,  powers,  and  authorities,  necessary  for  regulating 
and  administering  all  the  general  police  and  affairs  of  the  co- 
lonies in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  or  any  of 
tbeiii,  the  col6nies  in  general,  or  more  than  one  colony,  arc 
in  any  manner  concerned,  as  well  civil  and  criminal. as  eom-^ 
merciaL        -  .     .      ,  > 

"  That  the  said  f  residerit-^general  and  grand  council  be  an 
inferior  distinft  branch  of  the  British  legislature,  united  and 
Incorporated  with  it  for  the  aforesaid  general  purposes ;  and 
that  any  of  the  said  general  regulations  may  originate  and  be 
formed  and  digested  either  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  in  the  said  grand  council,  and  being  prepared,  trans-** 
mitted  to  the  other  for  their  approbation  or  dissent ;  and  that 
the  assent  of  both  shall  be  requisite  to  the  validity  of  all  such 
general  afts  or  statutes. 

<^  That  in  time  of  war  all  bills  for  granting  aids  to  the  crown 
prepared  by  the  grand  council  and  approved  by  the  president^ 
general  shall  be  valid  and  passed  into  a  law  without  the  assent 
of  the  British  Parliament •" 


trader 
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Under  the  circumstances  of  my  whole  conduft,  as  well  hi. 
Congress*  as  out  of  it,  I  did  not  apprehend,  that  I  had  done 
any  one  aft  that  required  a  pardon ;  and  yet,  as  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Congress,  I  thought  it  necessary,  or  at  least  I  did 
^pply  to  the  then  afting  secretary  of  the  commissioners,  and 
tendered  myself  to  comply  with  the  proclamation,  by  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  thereupon  to  receive  a  pardon. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  ypu  tendered  yourself  ? 
.  A.  I  think  it  was  in  January,  1777:  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
Searle,  who  was  die  secretary,  that  he  would  not  gire  a  par- 
*don,  because  it  was  not  necessary.  I  desired  he  would  men- 
tion it  to  Lord  Howe.  I  saw  him  a  few  days  after,  and  applied 
again  for  a  pardon;  I  received  the  same  answer,  that  he  would 
hot  give  me  one,  because  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Searle  a  barrister  at  law,  and  what  office  was 
he  in  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a  barrister ;  he  Was  afting 
"secretary  to  the  commissioners,  and  was  granting  pardons. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  Lord  Howe,  Sir  William  Howe, 
or  Mn  Strachey,  their  secretary,  on  that  subjeft  ? 

A*  Not  personally :  I  thought  two  applications  to  the  aft- 
Ing  secretary  were  sufficient. 

Q.  Are  you  not  of  the  profession  of  the  law  f 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  think  Mr.  Searle  understood  the  nature  of  youi* 
proceedings  in  Congress  better  than  yourself  ? 

A.  I  imagine  he  did  not ;  nor  do  I  think*  a  person  being 
in  an  assembly  of  people  (if  I  understand  any  thing  of  the 
law),  which  assembly  does  an  illegal  aft,  and  th^t  person  does 
not  assent,  but  objeft  to  it  (as  all  guilt  must  originate  from  the 
hiind)  is  guilty  ;  and  I  believe  no  authorities  of  the  law  will 
justify  that  doftrine* 

Q.  Have  you  not  signed  the  assochition  .? 

A.  I  did;  and  I  will  give  my  reasons  :  I  did  it  on  the  ground 
of  preventing  the  Congress  from  proceeding  to  more  violent 
tneasures;  and  even  when  I  consider  that  association,  if  this 
wa»  a  proper  place  to  reason  on  the  signing  of  it,  I  think 
there  was  no  degree  of  guilt  in  it. 

Q-  Does  not  that  association  begin  with  a  declaration  pur- 
porting, that  the  situation  of  the  American  affairs  was  unhappy ; 
and  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  ruinous  system  of  colony  ad- 
ministration, adopted  by  the  British  ihinistry,  about  the  year 
1763,  evidently  calculated  for  enslaving  the  colonies,  and 
with  them  the  British  empire  ;  that  adts  were  passed  for  de- 
priving the  American  subjefts  of  the  constitutional  trial  by 

jury* 
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jury,  exposing  ther  lives  to  danger,  by  a  new  and  illegal 
trial ;  and  that  the  Quebec  aft,  for  the  establishment  of  airo- 
trary  government,  discouraging  the  settlement  of  the  British 
subjefts  in  that  country,  and  to  dispose  the  inhabitants  to  aft 
with  hostility  against  the  free  p'otestarit  colonies,  whenever  a 
wicked  ministry  should  chuse  to  direft  th^m  r 

A.  I  declare  to.  this  committee,  I  don't  know  whether  thit 
was  in  the  association  or  not :  I  have  never  f'ead  the  associa- 
tion since  I  signed  it,  I  liked  it  sd  little. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  before  you  signed  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  read  it  before  I  signed  it,  but  if  wafS  read  to 
me,  or  else  I  could  not  have  said  that  I  disliked  it. 

Q.  You  signed  it  notwithstanding  ? 

A.  I  did  sign  it  notw;ithstanding/  and  I  have  giirert  my  rea- 
sons for  it. 

Q^  Did  it  not  contain  an  agreement  not  to  import  frofai. 
Great  Britain  into  America  the  goods  which  might  legally 
have  been  imported,  or  to  export  those  which  might  legaMy 
have  been  exported  to  Great  Britain  ? 

A.  The  substance  of  the  association  is  really  out  of  my 
mind.  I  am  ready  to  answer  all  questions,  although  they 
may  tend  to  criminate  myself,  if  the  committee  approve  of  fe. 

Q.  Whether  this  association  did  not  contain  a  resolution, 
that  they  would  never  have  any  conneftion  with  any  merchant 
that  made  such  importation  or  exportation  ? 

A.  I  don't  recolleft  any  one  article  of  the  association. 

Q^  Whether  that  association  was  not  to  continue  until  se- 
veral afts  of  Parliament  were  repealed  i 

A.  It  is  very  probable  it  might.  I  don't  recolleft  when  the 
association  expired,  nor  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  to  ex- 
pire ;  the  association  is  a  ptiWic  paper,  and  will  speak  for  it- 
self. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  such  resolutions  be  contained  in  the 
association,  they  are  agreeable  to  law  ? 

A.  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  law  with 
respeft  to  that  matter,  whenever  I  am  called  upon  i 

Q*  ^^^  yo^  ^ot  sit  in  the  committee  of  grievances  ? 

A.  I  sat  in  the  grand  committee  that  was  appointed  to  state 
the  grievances,  and  propose  the  ,  plan  of  accommodation 
with  Great  Britain  5 it  was  one  committee. 

Q.  Did  not  that  committee  come  to  a  resolution,  that 
three  statutes,  viz.  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  Massachuset's 
Charter  Bill,  and  the  aft  for  the  impartial  administiration  of 
justice^  are  impolitic,  unjust  and  cruel^  as  well  as  unconstitu- 
tional 
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tional  and    most    dangerous    and   destruftive  of  American 
rights  ? 

A  Thiey  did,  I  believe,  but  not  with  my  approbation,  be- 
cause I  thought  then,  and  think  still,  there  were  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  making  those  a6h. 

Q.  Did  you  declare  that  in  Congress  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did — I  do  not  recolle<R:.  It  is  very 
possible  I  might ;  for  I  did  in  Congress  things  equally  dis- 
agreeable to  the  violent  party,  insomuch,  that  they  sent  me 
an  halter  with  a  letter  attending  it,  threatening  to  put  me  to 
death  if  I  did  not  make  use  of  it.  This  much  I  can  say, 
that  there  was  no  violent  measure  proposed  in  it,  that  I  did 
not  oppose,  and  to  which  1  did  not  insist  upon  leave  to  enter 
my  protest,  which  was  denied  me. 

Q.  Who  sent  that  halter,  and  its  accompaniments ;  was  the 
letter  signed  by  Charles  Thompson,  Peyton  Randolph,  or  by 
any  other  member  of  Congress  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  who  sent  it — it  was  some  infamous  assas- 
sin, I  presume,  on  the  part  of  the  violent  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  reported  that  two  members  of  the  Congress 
were  concerned  in  it,  but  as  I  don't  know  the  faft,  1  don't 
mention  their  names  ;  th^  letter  was  anonymous. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  offered  your  protest  on  that 
question  of  the  resolves  concerning  the  three  statutes  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  particularly,  more  than  in  the 
course  of  the  other  parts  of  my  conduct. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  the  Congress  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion, that  the  dutiful,  humble,  loyal,  and  reasonable  petitions 
of  their  assemblies  to  the  crown  for  redress  have  been  re- 
peatedly treated  with  contempt  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  of 
state? 

A.  I  really  don't  recollect  that  they  came  to  such  a  parti* 
cular  resolution ;  possibly  they  might,  and  it  is  very  probable 
they  did. 

Q.  Did  they  come  to  a  resolution,  that  the  keeping  a  stand- 
ing army  in  the  colonies  in  time  of  .peace>  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  that  colony  in  which  such  army  is 
kept,  is  against  law  ? 

A.  They  did ;  1  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  agreeable  to  law  ? 

A.  I  have  no  delicacy  in  answering  that  question  ;  but  as  a 
lawyer  t  would  wish  to  consider  qiiestions  of  law  before  I  give 
an  opinion.  I  ever  made  it  my  practice  in  matters  of  much 
less  consequence  than  the  present. 

Q.Did 
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Q.  Did  you  in  that  question  vote  before  you  had  consi- 
dered it  ? 

A.  I  imagine  not — •!  must  have  considered  it  in  the  course 
of  the  debate. 

Q.  Have  you  forgot  what  you  thought  of  it  at  that  time^ 
whether  you  then  considered  it  as  a  true  or  false  proposi- 
tion ?        •  .    .-, 

A.  I  really. ddii't  recdikfl:  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  I 
dhoidd  wish  to  consider  it  before  I  give  nxy  opinion  now. 
Was  it.  proposed  to  me  out  of  this  Hoiise,  with  a  fee  for  my 
advice^  I  should  ehoose  to  re-<:onsider  it.. 

Q.  Whether  the  ten  resolutions  come  to  by  the  Congress^ 
in  consequence  of  a  report  from  the  grand  conimlttee,  w^hich 
they  demanded  as  their  indubitable  rights  and  liberties,  are 
jiot  entered  oil  the  journals,  as  being  passed  nemhia  cordra^. 
dicente? 

A.  i  don't  recolleft  at  this  time  how  they  were  etitered  3? 
bu^  this  I  know,  that  many  resolutions  of  Congress,  wheri 
they  were  published,  I  found  them:  entered  unanimously  andt 
nenune  c(mtradicente\  when  they  were  not  so  as  to  the  individual 
irierribers.  The  votes  of  the  Congress  were  taken  by  colo-^ 
nies,  some  of  the  colonies  were  represented  by  nine  members, 
some  by  seven,  sonie  by  five,  and  some  by  three,  and  when-' 
ever  a  majority  of  the  members  representing  a  colony  was  for 
a  question,  it  counted  pne^  although  four  out  of  the  nine  were' 
expressly  against  the  question,  and  when  all  the  colonies  gave 
a  vote  in  this  way  in  the  afiirmative  of  negative,  it  was  en- 
tered unanimously,  or. nemme  cohtradicentey  although  in  some 
instances  there  were  one-third  of  the  members  present  against, 
ihe  question  carried*  • 

Q.  Do  you  recolieft,  that  these  ten  resolutions,    whJcH 
were  considered  by  the  Congress  as'theii'  bill- of  rights,  met  ' 
with  any  considerable  opposition  ?  ^ 

A.  They  did  meet  with  a  Very  considerable  opposition. 
The  committee  sat  near  three  weeks.  The  gentleman,  who. 
4rew  with  me  in  opposition,  perplexed  the  piropo^als  made  hy 
the  violent  party  (as  we  afted  entirely  on  the  defensive)  %o 
that  they  did  not  come  to  a  single  resolution  for  better  than  a 
fortnight,  neither  in  stating  their  rights  or  their  grievances ; 
and,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  the  grand  committee  did  iiot 
determine  on  those  resolutions.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  committee  was  dissolved  before  ,they  were 
voted^  and  that  owing  to  the  opposition  they  met  with. 

Q-Did 
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Q^Did  you  give  any  considerable  opposition  to  those  reso.* 
lutions  on  the  report  to  the  whole,  or  to  which  of  them  ? 

A.  I  'have  not  a  single  one  of  them  in  my  memory  noWj 
so  I  cannot  say  which  I  opposed,  and  which  not. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  any  of  them  on  the  report  ? 

A.  I  did  make  an  opposition  to  some  of  them,  I  make  no 
doubt,  biit  I  can't  say  which. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  you  miadc  any  opposition  to  any  of 
^em? 

A.  If  I  could  see  the  ten  resolutions  I  could  answer,  other- 
wise not.  [_He  loch  over  the  resolutions  In  aprinted  book* 

I  opposed  the  first  and  the  fourths— the  second  and  third  I 
fion't  recoTle£l: — the  fifth'  I  did  not — nor  the  sixth— the  se- 
venth I  don't  recollect — the  eighth  I  must  have  opposed,  but 
don't  recollfe^.  I  wa5  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  the  ninth,  and, 
I  believe,  I  opposed  it.  I  know  I  opposed  several  5  as  to  the 
tenth  I  don't  recolle£l. 

Q.  Are  they  not  all  great  fundamental  points  concerning 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  which  you,  as  a 
lawyer,  must  have  frequently  considered  ? 

A.  I  may  have  considered  them,  but  I  dont  know-how  fre- • 
quently. 

Q.  Did  not  you  think  yourself  particularly  called  upon  at 
that  time  seriously  to  attend  to  them  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  did  attend  to  them. 

Question  repeated  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  idea  entered  into  my  head 
at  that  t  jme,  but  I  don't  doubt  but  that  I  did  think  of  them  \ 
but  I  am  speaking  of  transactions  very  particularly  that  passed 
five  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Congress  come  to  a  resolution  approving 
the  opposition  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massachuset's  Bay 
to  the  execution  of  the  late  a£b  of  Parliament;  and  that  if 
the  same  should  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
fqrce,  all  America  ought  to  suppo;*t  thenx  in  their  oppo-! 
sition  ? 

A.  I  remember  a  resolution  to  that  amount. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  it  i 

A^  I  did  oppose  it  \  and  I  recoiled!:  particularly,  I  insisted 
}n  Congress  that  they  should  suffer  me  to  enter  my  protest. 
Another  member  (Mr.  Duane)  joined  me  in  it.  There  was 
a  long  debate,  and  we  were  over-rqled.  We  then  insisted, 
{hat  our  motion  for  protesting  should  be  entered  on  the  m*- 

^utes. 
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Elites,  and  their  negative  also  on.  the  minutes.  It  was  re- 
fused ;  pn  which  Mr.  Duane  and  myself,  when  we  returned 
frpm  Congress,  gave  each  other  a  certificate^  declaring  our 
.  opposition  to  that  question,  as  we  thought  it  a  treasonable 
one. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  attend  Congress  after  ? 
A.  I  did,  but  proposed  to  Mr.  Duane  to  leave  the  Con- 
gress, ?tnd  consulted  with  my  friends  out  of  doors  respefting 
my  personal  safety,  if  I  did.  Could  I  have  prevailed  on  hin[i 
jto  have  left  the  Congress  with  me,  or  had  not  my  £riends 
unanimously  advised  me  that  my  personal  safety  would  be  19 
danger,  I  should  certainly  have  left  the  Congress. — The  city 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  arrival  of  that  resolve,  was  thrown 
into  great  confusion  and  disorder ;  the  violent  party  insisting 
on  it  that  it  should  be  carried  into  execution,  so  that  we  were 
in  great  danger  from  our  opposition. 

Q»  Was  not  there  a  resolution  passed,  entered  unanimously, 
that  every  person  afting  under  the  authority  of  the  Massa- 
jchuset's  charter  aft  ought  to  be  held  in  detestatipn  and  abhor^ 
rence  by  all  good  men,  and  considered  as  the  wicked  tools  of 
that  despotism  which  is  preparing  to  destroy  those  rights, 
which  God,  nature  and  compaft  had  given  to  America  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  was  such  a  resolution,  but  I  don't  know 
how  it  was   entered. 
Q^  Did  you  oppose  it  ? 
A.  I  certainly  did. 

Q.  Was  not  there  a  letter  of  Congress  direfted  to  be,  wrote 
to  the  people  of  England  ? 
A.  Yes, 

Q^  Did  you  consent  to  that  letter  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  nor  to  the  letter  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
nor  to  any  of  the  general  letters  that  were  wrote  at  that  time., 
Q^  Did  you  consider  the  Congress  as  a  full  and  fr^e  repre- 
sentation of  the  colonies  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q;^  Was  you  freely  chosen  ? 

A.  I  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  appointed  me  a  delegate  to  the  Congress. — After  the 
instance  I  gave  the  other  night  of  two  men  in  a  large  district 
meeting  together,  and  one  of  them  appointing  the  other  a 
delegate  in  Congress,  and  that  member  being  admitted  in 
Congress,  I  can  hardly  think  that  Congress  was  a  pcrfeft  and 
complete  representation  of  the  colonies. 
(^  In  what  province  do  you  speak  of  i 

A.  Of 
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A.  Of  Ncw-York. 

Q^  Who  was  the  person  ? 

A.  Mr.  Bocrum. 

Q^  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knpwlcdgc  ? 

A.  I  was  not  on  the  spot,  but  I  had  it  from  alinost  ^VL^ 
delegates  of  New-York. 

(^  Were  the  other  delegates  so  chosen  at  Nein'-Tork  ? 

A.  They  were  not. 

Q^  Do  you  know  another  instance  of  such  a  choice  ? 

A.  There  were  several  instances  where  very  few  people  met, 
compared  with  the  numbers  in  the  distridl. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  first  Congress  in  which  ypu  sat  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q^  What  counties  were  there  ? 

A.  In  the  province  of  New-York,  as  well  as  I  recollcft, 
the  delegates  of  the  city  of  New-York  were  appointed  by  4 
convention  of  the  city  of  New-York ; — the  counties  and  dis- 
tridls  sent  others  5  so  that,  if  I  don't  forget,  there  were  more 
members  from  that  province  than  any  other. 

(^  But  they  had  no  more  than  one  vote  ? 

A.  I  have  answered  that  before,  they  had  but  one  vote. 

Q^  Was  that  the  case  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
they  were  not  duly  elefted  i 

A.  Nq. — ^When  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  were  chosen, 
which  was  near  eleven  months  before  the  Congress  sat,  the 
people  had  no  idea  of  a  Congress  in  their  minds. 

Q^  Was  the  elc<^on  a  fair  one  in  that  assembly  ? 

A?  I  vas  received  as  s^ch  by  the  assembly,  and  I  believe  it 
was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  instance  out  of  the  colony  of  New- 
York  of  persons  elefted  by  a  very  few  ? 

A.  The  delegates  of  the  Massachusetts  were  chosen  much 
•  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  New- York  ;  but  it  being  a 
great  distance  from  where  I  resided,  I  don't  know  what  num- 
ber attended  their  eleftion. 

Q^  Do  you  know  that  they  were  not  fairly  elefted,  and  by 
great  numbers  of  people  ? 

A.  1  have  no  knowledge  about  it,  as  I  never  enquired  into 
it,  nor  heard  of  it. 

Q^Do  you  rccoUeft  what  persons  the  militia  of  Pennsylva- 
.  nia,  and  other  provinces  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  con- 
sisted of  in  1774  arid  1775  ? 

A.  There  was  no  militia  in  Pennsylvania  In  1774. — In 
1775  there  was  j  they  consisted  of  a  very  small  part  of  the 

province 
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province  of  Pennsylvania,  the  people  took  up  arms  with  great 
reludlance  in  that  province.  I  think  the  militia  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  there  are  near  30,000  souls,  never  amounted  to 
^bQve  15  or  1,600 ;  and  in  the  whole  county  of  Bucks  they 
were  short  of  that  number;  I  don't  .think  there  was  a  greater 
proportion  in  the  county  of  Chester  j  three  of  the  oldest  first 
settled  counties  in  the  province. 

Q^Who  compelled  them  to  take  up  arms  in  1775? 

A.  The  first  militia  was  by  a  voluntary  association,  without 
•  ;my  compulsion. 

(^  Did  any  associate  to  oppose  them  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  any  such. 

Q^  In  no  part  of  Pennsylvania? 

A.  In  none. 

Q^  Were  not  such  associations  formed  in  several  Other  co- 
lonies? 

A    I  believe  there  were. 

Q^  Did  any  associate  to  oppose  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  so. 

(^Do  you  remember  in  that  year,  that  any  great  number 
of  people  were  forcibly  disarmed  in  the  province  of  Pennsyl* 


vania 
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A.  I  don't  particularly  recoUeft  when  they  began  to  disarxn, 
but  many  people  were  disarmed  before  the  resolve  of  Congress 
by  the  convention,  and  before  the  declaration  of  indepen** 
dence. 

Q^  How  long  before  ? 

A.  I  can't  give  a  satisfaftory  answer. 

Q^  Was  it  in  the  year  1 775  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  in  the  latter  end  of  1775  or 
beginning  of  1776,  but  I  rather  think  in  1775. 

C^  Were  they  the  greater  number  of  the  people  that  were 
so  disarmed?  - 

A.  I  rather  suspeft  not :  they  did  not  disarm  those  whom 
they  did  not  suspeft  of  making  use  of  arms  against  them. 

Q^  How  many  do  you  think  might  have  been  so  disarmed  ? 

A.  I  really  can't  say  what,  proportion  :  I  know  they  called 
on  me  for  my  arms. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
militia  were  compelled  at  that  time  to  serve  by  force? 

A.  The  militia  laws  which  were  made  in  Pennsylvania,  I 
think,  were  made  after  that  time,  but  I  don't  recoUeft  that 
any  of  the  militia,  before  those  laws  were  made,  were  com« 
pelled  to  serve. 

Q.  Did  they  obey  those  laws  ? 

A,  Not 
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A"  Not  generdly. 

/Q^ Quakers  excepted,  I  mean? 

A.  There  were  quakefs,  and  a  niiniber  of  other  sefls,  wko 
scrupled  carrying  arms. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  tKe  march  of  Sir  William  Howe  from 
the  Elk  to  Philadelphia;  was  you  with  him  ? 

A.  IwaSfc 

Q/  Is  It  nok  almost  the  whole  length  <5f  the  province  in  that 
diredfion?  '  •     ' 

A.  By  no  means. 

Q^  Is  the  province  more  extensive  in  that  direflibn  than 
from  the  Elk  to  the  Delaware  ? 

A.  Not  in  that  strait  direftiori. 

Q^  Had  Sir  Wiljiam  Howe  a  strong  army  with  him  ? 

A.  I  shoiilci  thinfc  a  very  strong  army,  considering  the 
force  in  opposition  to  him  :  the  force  in  opposition  to  him  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  did  not  consist  of  more  than  15,006 
men,  the  arrrty  and  its  attendants,  including  officers  and  all, 
save  about  lodo  militia,  for  whom  they  could  not  procurfe 
arms. 

Q^How  many  of  the  King's  loyal  subjefts  joined  the  army 
of  Sir  William  Howe  on  that  march  ? 

A.  There  were  many  came  into  the  camp,  arid  returned 
again  to  their  habitations :  1  don*t  know  of  ally  that  joiried 
in  arms ;  not  one  5  nor  was  there  any  invitation  for  that  pur- 
pose :  by  Sir  William  Howe's  declaration,  which  is  befoi'e  this 
tommittee,  he  only  requested  the  people  to  stay  at  home. 

Q^  If  the  people  were  so  desirous  of  repressing  the  tyi^aftny 
of  the  Congress,  how  came  they  not  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  rising  to  proteft  themselves,  and  to  delivei*  up  the  usurping 
magistrates  r 

A.  The  people  in  the  province  o^  West  Nfew-Jersey  had 

been  deserted  j  iriahy  of  them  who  had  takeh  an  aftive  part 

and  been  assisting  to  the  general,  were  obliged,  to  save  their 

lives,  to  fly  to  New-York  for  proteftidil,  and  desert  their 

wives,  their  families,  and  their  property :  and  mo^,  it  is  not 

natural  to  think,  that  people  bf  property  will  join  an  army 

passing,  as  that  did,  from  the  head  of  £lk  tb  Philadelphia, 

leave  their  wives  and  families,  and  theii^  property,  liable  to 

be  destroyed  every  moment  after  the  departure  of  the  army, 

without  some  assurance,  or  without  some  proteftion  left  with 

them,  and  assurances  that  th^  army  woiild  continue  with 

them,  or  be  ready  to  proteft  them. 

Q^  Is  that  so  in  ail  the  provinces  ? 

A.  I  think  it  will  be  so  all  the  world  over. 
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Q^  So  that  the  loyal  people  are  not  able  to  proteft  than- 
^elves  after  the  withdrawing  of  the  army  } 

A.  I  do  not  make  that  conclusion:  if  an  army  goes  into* 
a  country  with  design  to  reduce  it,  and  should  find  it  necessary 
to  make  use  of  the  force  of  that  country  for  its  defence,  after 
the  army  may  leave  it  to  go  on  other  operations,  common  pd- 
licy,  and  the  praftice,  I  believe,  of  all  generals,  has  been  for 
the  army  to  remain  in  that  country,  until  the  proper  measures 
were  taken,  by  proper  rules  and  regulations,  to  embody  that 
force,  by  which  it  may  be  protefted  when  the  army  shall  so 
leave  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  Sir  William  Howe  stay  at  Philadel- 
phia? 

A.  The  British  army,  part  of  it,  passed  into  Philadelphia 
the  26th  of  September,  177.7  ;  and  evacuated  it,  I  think,  the 
■  1 8th  of  June  following, 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  sufficient  time  for  the  loyal  people  to 
coUeS:  and  arm  themselves  for  their  own  defence,  in  case  Sir 
William  Howe  had  chosen  to  quit  that  place  and  proceed  on 
other  operations  ? 

A.  During  that  time  Washington  had  as  much  possession 
of  the  country  of  Pennsylvania,  except  the  lines  within  which 
the  British  army  were  contained,  as  any  enemy  could  be 
in  a  possession  of  a  country. 

Q.  Did  General  Washington  not  consider  himself  as  in 
an  enemy's  country,  and  the  people  as  generally  disaflfefted  to 
him? 

A.  He  did  so  in  respect  to  intelligence,  and,  I  believe,  in. 
respeft  of  procuring  provisions;  but  Washington  knew  he 
could,  and  the  people  without  the  lines  knew  he  would,  in 
case  they  attempted  to  rise,  send  a  pai*ty  of  his  army  to  sop- 
press  them,  which  might  be  easily  done,  as  the  people  weU- 
affefted  to  government  were  before  disarmed. 

Q^Was  not  General  Washington  defeated  at  Brandy- 
Xrine  ? 

A.'  He  was  driven  off  the  ground,  which  I  call  a  defeat. 

C^  Did  the  people  take  that  opportunity  to  rise,  or  did 
they,  in  very  considerable  bodies,  apply  to  Sir  William  Howe 
for  arms  and  support,  engaging  to  embody  after  that  defeat  ? 

A.  In  a  few  days  after  that  defeat,  Washington  collected 
liis  army  ^  the  people  saw  Washington  again  in  some  force  > 
they  saw  him  march  from  Philadelphia  round  to  Gosham,  to 
meet  Sir  William  Howe ;  that  defeat  gave  them  but  little  op* 
porlunity  to  rise, 

Q.  Did 
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Q^  Did  they  rise,  or  send  a  message,  promising  to  rise,  if 
protefted  ? 

A.  They  did  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  they  when  General  Washington  retii^ed  and  Sir 
WiUiam  entered  into  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  can't  answer  any  question  which  may  tend,  by  a  short  i 
answer,  to  contradict  what  I  have  said  before,  without  giving 
my  reasons  for  it. 

Q^  Upon  the  retreat  of  Washington  and  the  entry  of  Sir 
William  Howe  into  Philadelphia,  was  there  any  considerable 
rising  of  the  people  in  ferour  of  xht  King  i        •   [Withdrew^ 
Again  called  in. 

Question  repeated. 

A.  There  was  not.  After  the  afttny  Vrent  into  Philadel- 
phia, Sir  William  Howe  remained  at  German-Town;  and 
although  Washington's  army  retreated  when  Sir  William 
Howe  crossed  the  Schuyl-KiU  up  towards  Reading,  very  soon 
after  he  returned  nearer  to  Sir  William  Howe's  army  about 
Skippack. 

Q^  After  the  battle  of  Brandy-wine  had  General  Wa- 
shington any  considerable  army  in  the  lower  counties  ? 

A.  He  had  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  insurreftion  in  those  counties  against 
the  Congress  ? 

A.  There  was  not :  but  those  counties  very  generally,  in 
my  clear  opinion,  from  the  head  of  the  Elk,  near  200  miles, 
to  the  Capes,  would  have  rose  in  arms,  could  Sir  William 
Howe,  consistent  with  his  operations,  have  remained  fbr  a 
month  at  the  head  of  the  Elk,  or  about  Newcastle,  that  co- 
vered that  peninsula,  a  reasonable  time  to  admit  of  their  put- 
ting themselves  into  a  regular  posture  of  defence,  provided 
they  had  assurances  of  this,  and  invitations,  and  authority 
from  him  to  do  so. 

Q^  You  having  said  that  General  Washington  had  no  ar- 
my, vras  there  not  a  royal  naval  force  in  the  river  ? 

A.  There  was  in  the  rivers  ;  but  there  were  militia  in  those 
parts,  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  prevented  the  rest  of 
the  people  from  putting  their  wishes  into  execution. 
•  Q.  Did  they  apply  to  Sir  William  Howe,  or  Captain  Ham- 
moncf,  or  Lord  Howe,  or  any  other  people  in  authority,  for 
arms  and  assistance? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  they  made  any  personal  application 
to  any  of  them;  but  I  understood  from  Mr.  Robin$on,  a 
gentleman  of  the  first  weight  and  influence  in  those,  counties, 

'  H  h  z  who 
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who  came  in  to  Sir  William  Howe  at  New-York,  that  he 
had  mentioned  it  cither  to  Sir  William  Howe  or  his  aid-du* 
camp,  that  he  would,  with  a  few  men,  have  landed  in  the 
peninsula  below,  in  the  course  of  the  fleet  round  to  the  Che- 
sapeak ;  he  would  engage  to  raise  men  enough,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  arms  to  disarm  the  rebels  in  the  peninsula,  anc' 
meet  Sir  William  Howe  at  the  head  of  the  Elk. 

Q^  Was  that  or  any  such  application  made  to  Sir  William 
Howe  when  he  was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ? 

A,  I  don't  know  there  was. 

'  Q.  Did  Mr.  Robinson,  when  he  made  that  application  for 
joining  Sir  William  Howe  towards  the  Elk,  know  that  Sir 
William  Howe  intended  to  proceed  by  the  Elk  and  the  Che- 
sapeak  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  did  not  know  it ;  but  I  know  that  he 
hoped  or  suspe^led  it,  because  we  had  many  conversations 
about  it ;  he  hoped  it  because  he  had  his  family  and  his  pro* 
perty  there. 

(^  What  was  the  time  of  the  first  of  these  conversations  ? 

A  It  was  about  the  time  that  the  fleet  was  got  ready  at 
New- York;  and  I  often  conversed  with  him  on  the  sanne 
subjeft  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  often  regretted  that  he  was 
not  put  on  shore. 

Qk^  Was  not  Sir  William  Howe  out  of  the  lines  at  the  bat- 
tle of  German-Town  ?  ' 

A  Certainly  he  was  i  it  was  about  four  miles  from  the 
lii  es  to  Sir  William  Howe's  head-quarters 4 

(^  Was  there  at  that  time  an  insurreftion  in  his  favour,  or 
any  <.onsiderable  invitation  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  of  any. 

Q^  How  many  inhabitants  were  there  in  the  city  o£  Phila^ 
dtlpuia  ? 

A.  I  have  said  about  21,600  when  we  went  into  the  city. 
.    Q^  How  many  did  the  provincial  corps,  formed  .by   Sit 
William  Howe,  during  all  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania  con- 
sist of? 

A.  I  really  can't  tell  the  exaft  numbers :  there  were  two 
troops  of  light  horse  raised,  and  I  forget  whether  there  wsriJ 
not  a  third :  there  were  commissions  for  raising  three  regi* 
ments  j  how  many  those  regiments  contained  1  can't  tell. 

Q.  How  many  rank  and  file  were  there  ?  were  there  oaft 
thousand  ? 
A.  1  believe  not. 

Q^What 
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Q.  What  is  the  reason  why  you,  who  are  of  the  law>  re- 
Golle2i:  so  well  the  military  transaftions  of  Sir  William  Howe, 
and  forget  so  many  civil  and  legal  matters  that  fell  within 
your  cognizance  while  you  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  ? 

A.  I  have  kept  a  journal,  which  I  can  produce  to  the 
House,  from  the  time  1  left  my  own  family  to  the  time  I  en- 
tered Philadelphia,  in  which  1  can  shew  the  distance,  lati* 
tude,  the  wind  and  the  weather,  during  the  whole  voyage 
round,  and  other  material  transa^ons. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  keep  a  journal  or  minutes  of  your 
proceedings  in  Congress,  so.  far  as  related  to  yourself,  your 
own  condufl  and  opinions  ? 

A.  I  have  a  great  many  minutes  of  my  proceedings  in 
Congress  5  short  minutes  on  separate  papers ;  notes  that  1 " 
spoke  frotn;  but  I -have  never  looked  over  those  minutes 
since  *,  nor  did  I  think  of  making  a  journal  at  that  time  of 
the  proceedings  of  Congress ;  I  had  not  the  leisure  at  that 
time  to  do  then  that  1  had  when  I  made  my  other  journal. 

Q^  Was  you  kindly  received,,  protected,  and  promoted  to 
an  offite  of  trust  and  confidence  by  Sir  William  Howe  ? 

A.  I  was  received  by  Sir  William  Howe-  with  politeness, 
and,  at  his  request,  I  held  the  office  (after  considering  of  it 
four  days)  of  supcrintendant  of  the  police  of  Philadelphia. 

Q^  Have  you  not  lived  in  intimacy  with  Sir  William 
Howe,  frequently  dining  with  each  other  ? 

A.  I  have  frequently  dined  with  Sir  William  Howe,  and  Sir 
William  Howe  dined  once  with  we,  but  was  never  at  my  house 
but  once  besides,  though  we  lived  next  door  to  each  other. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  of  incivility  or  unkindness 
from  Sir  William  Howe  whilst  you  was  in  America  ? 

A.  No,  1  don't  recolleft ;  nor  did  1  say  that  he  ever  treat- 
ed mc  with  unkindness :  the  business  that  was  done  between 
Sir  William  Howe  and  me,  respefting  his  military  opera- 
tions, was  done  entirely  by  his  aid-Ju-camps.  When  I 
came  in  to  him  from  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  I  had  no 
personal  conveifsation  with  him,  or  not  for  above  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  respecting  the  state  of  that  province,  nor  any  other 
personal  conversation  with  him  respe£Hng  the  state  of  the  co» 
lonies  in  general. 

Q.  Had  you  a  great  property  in  America  before  those 
troubles,  and  is  it  now  in  your  possession  or  of  your  attor^* 
nies  ? 

A.  I  had  very  considerable  property  in  America  before  the 
troubles.     I  have  said  before  that  my  life  was  attainted  by  tn 
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qA  of  isscmbJy  of  the  rebel  states,  and  my  property  confisr* 
cated :  my  estate  was  not  short  of  4o,oooL  sterling,  on  a 
moderate  valuation,  before  those  troubles  began. 

Q^Have  you  any  hopes  of  recovering  it  but  by  the  success 
of  his  Majesty's  arms  ? 

A.  Without  that  co-operation  I  have  no  hopes  of  rccover-i 
ing  it. 

Q^  Do  you  receive  any  allowance  from  government  ? 

A.  I  do  J  but  a  very  small  pittance,  compared  with  what  I 
have  sacrificed  for  government ! 

Q^  Is  it  for  life,  or  during  pleasure  ? 

A.  I  know  not  j  for  I  never  looked  or  enquired  into  the 
appointment. 

Lord  Howe.  Don't  you  remember  coming  to  Lord  Howc'i 
quarters  in  Philadelphia,  a  short  time  before  the  town  wat 
evacuated,  to  asl^  his. advice  how  it  would  be  best  for  jrou  tok 
proceed  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q,  Did  not  Lord  Howe  recommend  your  staying  in  Penn^ 
sylvania,  if  you  should  find  it  could  be  done  with  safety  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  then  profess  that  great  attention  had  been 
shewn  by  Lord  Howe  -and  General  Howe  to  your  person  and 
services  antecedent  to  that  period  ? 

A.  '  do  not  recollcft  it :  I  believe  I  did  nientionr— something 
faight  drop  from  me  to  Lord  Howe,  respefting  his  confidence 
«nQ  his  attention  to  my  family :  but  as  to  any  attention  to 
my  services  paid  by  his  Lordship's  honourable  brother,  I  do 
not  recolleft  that  any  thing  passed  .from  me  with  rcspeft  to 
that  J  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  did  not,  because  the 
service^  that  I  did,  I  thought  deserved  as  much  as  I  received, 
or  more. 

Q^  Was  not  great  attention  paid  to  your  distressed  situa- 
tion, subsequent  to  the  time  that  has  been  named,  until  Lord 
Howe  left  America  ? 

A.  Just  before  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  evacuated,  I 
received  from  Sir  H  illiam  Howe's  secretary  twenty  shillings 
11  day,  allowed  me  from  the  time  I  came  in  to  Sir  William 
Howe  to  that  time,  as  I  understood,  out  of  the  public  money. 

Q^  Whether,  on  your  apprehensions  of  the  consequences 
that  might  happen  to  you,  in  case  you  should  be  made  priso- 
ner on  your  passage  to  England,  Lord  Howe  did  not  ofier  you 
^d  your  family  a  passage  in  his  ship  i 

A,  He 
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A.  He  did  ^  and  I  thanked  liis  lordship  for  it,  and  so  I  do 
now. 

Q.  If,  on  the  pfospeft  at  that  time  of  your  return  to  Eng- 
landT)efore  Lord  Howe,  you  did  not  request  his  lordship's 
interposition  with  government  to  obtain  some  provision  for 
your  future  support,  in  ueward  for  your  past  services,  and  in 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  property  you  had  thereby 
sustained  ? 

A.I  don't  recoUeft  any  prospeft  of  my  returning  to  Eng^ 
land  before  Lord  Howe.  If  I  recolle<Et  right.  Lord  Howe 
would  naturally  return  before  me.  I  don't  recolleft  that  I  made 
^  positive  request  to  Lord  Howe  to  intercede  with  government. 
I  know  that  a  conversation  passed  between  us  on  the  subject, 
a  few  days  before  his  lordship  came  away.  Whether  I  in- 
terceded with  his  lordship  or  not  I  can't  now  recoUeft ;  but 
his  lordship  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  should  have  it 
little  in  his  power  to  do  me  any  services.  I  believe  very  sinr 
'  cerely  his  lordship  was  disposed  to  do  it. 

QT^  Did  not  Lord  Howe,  in  answer  to  your  application,  or 
in  conversation  about  your  returning  to  England,  advise  you 
to  express  a  disregard  for  Geileral  Howe  and  Lord  Howe,  as 
the  best  plea  for  obtainii^g  favour  from  the  American  minister  ? 

A.  I  believe  his  lordship  did  intimate  that  he  should  have 
no  interest  when  became  home,  with  the  American  minister: 
but  I  sincerely  declare,  that  I  don't  recoUeft  that  he  spoke  tf> 
me  in  the  positive  way  the  question  supposes. 

Q^  Did  you  not  apply,  before  you  left  Philadelphia,  for  .^ 
flag  of  truce,  for  the  purpose  of  making  your  peace  with 
the  rebels  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  "When  I  made  the  application  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton^  Colonel  Innys  can  prove  at  any  time,  through  whom 
I  made  the  application,  that  it  was  my  firm  resolution  not  to 
apply  for  a  flag  of  truce.  Colonel  Balfour  several  times  asked 
me  whether  I  had  got  a  flag  of  truce  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ? 
I  told  him  I  had  not.  I  did  not  care,  or  think  it  prudent,  to 
tell  him  what  had  passed  between  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  us, 
respecting  what  I  had  communicated  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  what  he  had  said  about  a  flag  of  truce  j  as  Colonel  Innys 
informed  me  what  he  had  brought  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  not  to  be  understood  as  official. 

Q.  Did  not  you  finally  come  away  from  Philadelphia  with 
the  British  army  on  the  certainty  of  losing  your  life  if  you  - 
had  staid ;  and  in  the  hopes  of  your  property  being  preserved 
by  your  wife's  stay  in  that  city? 
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A.  I  came  away  from  Philadelphia,  knowing  that  my  life 
would  be  taken  if  I  staid  j  but  I  had  no  expe£lation  of  saving 
that  property  which  I  held  in  my  own  right.  Mrs.  Gallo-t ' 
way's  estate  was  very  considerable  as  well  as  my  own,  and  she 
staid  under  an  expectation,  from  some  words  in  the  law,  that 
she  might  retain  her  own  estate,  even  during  my  life,  and  at 
least  after  my  death  ;  and  for  that  purpose  only  she  remained 
behind. 

Q^  Is  she  now  at  Philadelphi?i  ? 

A.  She  is  yet 'there,  and  informs  .me  she  has  no  expefbition 
.  pf  saving  even  heJ  estate  at  all. 

Q^  How  long  before  the  army  left  Philadelphia  had  you 
determined  to  come  away  with  it  ? 

A.  I  never  had  a  resolution  or  determination  to  stay  at  all, 
after  the  notification  of  its  being  to  be  evacuated.    I  had  taken 
too  aftive  a  part  against  the  rebels,  and  knew  that  I  could . 
have  no  security  if  I  staid. 

Q^  Did  you  not  advise  every  one  of  your  friends,  who  yon 
thought  could  remain  in  safety  with  the  rebels,  to  stay  in 
Philadelphia ;  and  were  not  two  persons  who  followed  that 
advice  afterwards  put  to  death  ? 

A.  There  was  not  tx  person  who  had  taken  an  active  part  to 
'  my  knowledge,  but  what  I  advised  to  come  away  with  the 
British  army.  As  for  Roberts  and  Carlisle,  the  persons  to 
whom  I  suppose  the  question-alludes,  the  first  never  consulted 
me  on  the  occasion;  he  had  a  very  large  family,  and  a  large 
estate,  and  many  friends  more  confident  than  myself,  with 
whom  he  advised  and  whose  advice  he  followed.  As  for  Caiw 
lisle,  I  positively  advised  him  to  leave  the  city,  because  I  knew 
he  would  not  be  safe.  I  was  sent  to  by  some  of  the  first  men 
in  the  province,  to  know  whether  I  would  advise  them  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  rebel  states,  and  I  advised  them 
never  to  do  it,  but  at  the  last  extrerpity  and  necessity. 

Q^  Had  not  the  other  managers  of  the  police,  who  you 
have  said  d^^cUned  following  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Howe, 
to  remain  at  Philadelphia,  reason  to  apprehend  the  same  vio- 
lence if  they  staid  there  ? 

A .  I  think  they  would  have  been  capable  of  making  a  bet-. 
ter  interest,  and  their  peace  could  have  been  easier  made 
than  mine ;  and  yet  I  have  great  doubts  whether  they  did  not 
remain  in  the  same  jeopardy  I  did,  as  the  great  objeft  of  the 
rebels  in  confiscating  estates  was  to  procure  a  sum  waf  money, 
and  these  gentlemen  were  men  q{  considerable  fortunes. 
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Q^Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Willing  of  Philadelphia  ha4  bis 
pardon  from  the  Congress  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q^  Did  he  refuse  to  take  it  ? 

A.  I  never  heard. 

^Withdrew. 
yune  ai. 

liord  Ndrthj  in  a  short  speech,  took  notice  of  the  critical 
conjun^re  of  affairs,  and  of  the  hostile  designs  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  from  whom  this  country  must  naturally  expeft 
every  danger  that  insidiousness,  ambition  and  perfidy  could 
invent,  or  force  put  in  practice.  He  then  adverted  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  invasion  being  attempted,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  such  an  event ;  he  considered  the  militia  as 
the  grand  national  force,  and  therefore  thought  one  of  the 
steps  adviseable  to  be  taken  at  present,  was  to  encrease  its 
numbo-.  He  suggested  doubling  it,  as  the  most  effedhial  means 
of  raising  a  large  army  in  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious 
manner,  for  the  better  security  and  defence  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  after  dwelling  for  some  few  minutes  on  the  expediency  of 
the  measure,  and  its  praAicability,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  he  proposed  it  merely  as  an  expedient,  and  meant  to  limit 
the  bill  to  one  year's  experiment ;  he  moved  for  **  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  augment  the  militia." 

1V&.  Fox  contended,  that  as  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  . 
Lord  was  an  alarm  to  (he  whple  kingdom,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  Parliament  thought  the  country  in  the  extreme 
moment  of  peril,  it  would  be  idle  to  adopt  the  measure  unless 
it  was  known  that  the  proper  exertions  of  another  nature  had 
been  previously  made,  and  that  doubling  the  militia  was  not 
the  single  point  on  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  rested  the 
security  of  the  country.  He  then  discussed  the  situation  of  our 
naval  strength,  mentioning  the  force  of  France  and  Spain^ 
and  the  force  that  we  now  had,  as  well  the  squadron  sent  out 
under  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  as  the  ships  of  the  line  at  home  and 
elsewhere,  and  asked  if  preparations  were  carrying  on  with  the 
necessary  vigour  and  dispatch  to  reinforce  Sir  Charles  Hardy^ 
declaring  that  much  depended  on  the  ability  of  that  fleet  to 
cope  with  the  fleets  of  the  hpuse  of  Bourbon,  and  that  every 
ship-carpenter,  every  labourer  in  the  dockryards,  every  man, 
in  the  kingdom,  capable  of  holding  aii  adze  or  driving  a  peg^ 
ought  to  be  employed  in  fitting  out  those  five  or  six  ship% 
which  he  understood  to  be  nearly  ready,  and  which  were  de- 
signed to  be  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  He  said,  with  re^d 
{o  the  pro^sitioq  of  doublinz  the  nulit^i  it  certainly  might 
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one  of  the  means  that  ought  in  the  present  exigency  of  affairs 
to  be  adopted  j  he  believed,  however,  that  it  was  a  measure 
liable  to  some  objeftion,  and  not  so  pradkicablc  as  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  'blue  ribbon  seemed  to  imagine ;  men  might 
possibly  be  got,  .but  it  might  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find 
oflScers  ;  he  did  not  mean,  by  saying  thisi  to  throw  impedi- 
ments or  difficulties  in  its  way :  he  should  not  oppose  the 
motion  himself,  nor  any  motion  calculated  in  any  manner 
whatever  to  strengthen  and  add  to  the  defence  of  the  king« 
dom.  God  knew  this  was  a  moment  of  great  public  danger^ 
and  every  means  of  every  sort  which  were  in  the  least  likely 
to  enable  us  to  resist  our  enemies,  were  proper  to  be  adopted 
and  should  have  his  hearty  support. 

With  regard  to  the  militia,  many  considerations  respefting 
tliem  might  occur  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of  the  bill. 
It  might  be  a  question,  whether  in  a  time  of  so  pressing  and 
critical  a^  nature  as  the  present,  it  would  not  be  right  to  give 
die  King  a  power  of  sending  a  part  of  the  militia  over  to 
Ireland,  to  defend  that  country;  as  aflairs  now  stood,  it  was 
to  many  gentlemen  a  matter  of  expectation,  that  the  French 
would  attack  us  in  that  quarter.  Was  Ireland  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence  ?  Ireland  and  England  he  considered  as  one* 
and  the  saiVie.  Their  interests  were,  or  ought  to  be,  mutual, 
and  the  defence  of  the  one  was  as  much  worthy  the  considera* 
tion  of  Parliament,  as  the  defence  of  the  other.  He  called  upon 
ministers  to  know  why,  as  they  could  not  but  have  foreseen 
the  present  danger,  they  had  put  off  the  defence  of  the  king^ 
dom  to  the  last  moment  i  Why,  if  the  measure  the  noble 
Lord  had  now  proposed,  appeared  to  them,  upon  due*  delibera- 
tion, to  be  so  proper  and  so  necessary,  they  had  i\ot  come 
with  it  to  Parliament  sooner  ?  It  would  hav^  been  idle  to  havp 
argued,  that  it  would  have  given  the  kingdom  any  unnecessary 
alarm.  It  could  never  be  wrong  to  throw  out  an  alarm  in 
time,  because  however  for  the  moment  it  was  given  it  might 
operate  as  a  shock  on  the  people,  their  panic  would  be  fess 
when  the  danger  really  came,  and  when  the  «nemy  were  at 
their  doors,  they  would  be  better  prepared  to  resist  and  repel 
them. 

He  said,  he  would  not,  in  a  moment  like  the  present,  men- 
tion names,  or  go  into  personal  attack  upon  the  ministers ; 
but  could  they  tell  the  people  that  the  fleets  and  armiesj 
upon  the  effcChial  operations  of  which  the  preservation  of  the 
coimtry  depended,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  best  and  ablest 
oncers  ?    Was  or  was  not  every  officer,  to  whom  the  people 

,  had 
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had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  a  perfeft  confidence^ 
driven  from  the  service  ?  Were  they  all  in  employment,  ana 
chearftilly  afting  as  they  ought  to  be  in  the  service  of  their 
country  ?  After  a  variety  of  questions  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Fox 
declared,  that  while  the  present  ministry  kept  their  offices,  the 
people  would  de^nd,  and  despair  of  any  success  in  the  very 
important  war  that  was  impending  5  for  what  good  could 
they  expect  from  the  condudl  of  those  very  men  whose  mea* 
sures  had  already  lost  us  America,  and  incited  France  and 
Spain  to  pursue  those  hostile  steps  that  thev  were  now  taking 
against  us.  He  complained  of  the  state  of  the  navy  as  scan- 
dalously unequal  to  the  present  exigency  of  affairs,  after  the 
immense  sums  that  had  been  voted  for  it,  and  the  repeated 
assertions  that  it  should  be  superior  to  the  united  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  used  a  great  many  strong  arguments 
in  proof  that  the  ministry  ought  not  to  be  trusted  any 
longer. 

Lord  Beauchamp  said,  he  had  more  than  once  had  it  in  con«» 
templation  to  make  the  very  motion  that  had  now  been  of- 
fered, but  the  difficulty  and  obstacles  that  had  been  throwii 
in  the  way  of  the  amendments  offered,  to  stand  part  of  the 
usual  militia  bill,  had  discouraged  him  from  the  attempt* 
He  hoped  that  now  the  House  would  be  imanimous,  and  that 
he  should  no  longer  remain  in  a  minority  on  a  militia  question^ 
He  stated  that  the  present  nominal  amount  of  the  militia 
was  30,000^  but  from  the  nature  of  that  service,  from  the 
expiration  of  the  men's  times  continually,  the  kingdom  could 
not,  at  any  period,  depend  upon  the  aftual  service  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  that  ninnber ;  that  therefore,  if  the  pre- 
sent motion  were  adopted  and  the  bill  passed,  gentlemen 
would  consider,  that  the  militia  then  in  service,  would  be  no 
more  than  40,000,  a  number  by  no  means  too  great,  con- 
sidering the  emergency  of  affairs,  and  that  the  militia  were 
the  only  stationary  defence  of  the  kingdom.  His  Lordship 
further  said,  that  the  present  might  be  a  good  opportunity  of 
removing  such  objedtions  as  ought  yet  remain  against  the 
usual  militia  bill. 

His  Lordship  adiverted  to  the  strength  of  Ireland,  and  said, 
that  was  a  matter  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. Ireland  had,  from  the  nature  of  its  agriculture,  no 
large  magazines  of  com,  it  had  no  fortresses  and  no  money  \ 
all  of  which  would  be  necessary  if  Ireland  was  attacked,  be- 
cause otherwise  a  large  army  could  not  make  its  necessary 
movements  or  exist  m  that  country,  His  il^ordship  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  the  military  associations,  and  said  that  they  would  re- 
*  quire  some  attention  and  some  subsistence.     In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  said,  that  he  hoped  to  see  union  and  cordiality 
prevail,  in  furthering  the  measures  which  might  be  thought 
necessary  to  enable  government  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
France  and  Spain ;  that  he  was  happy  to  find  there  was  no 
very  marking  shade  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  sen- 
timents of  the  gentlemen  of  either  side  the  House,  on  thejsub^ 
jeft  of  the  war. 
'  Right  hon.  T.  Townshend  declared  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  measures  which  shewed  that  the  intended  system  of  the  war 
was  merely  to  adl  on  the  defensive.     No  good  could  accrue''  to 
tht  kingdom  from  a  war  carried  on  in  that  manner.     He  said, 
the  progressive  periods  of  the  war  had  been  so  many  steps 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  that  it  was  impossible,  giving  the  mi- 
nisters the  fullest  credit  for  their  possessing  more  ignorance, 
more  weakness,  more  folly,  more  at^surdity  than  any  other 
inen  in  the  kingdom,  that  so  accomplished  and  so  cotnpleat  a 
$cene  of  misfortune  and   national  ruin  as  disinguished  this 
(Tountry  at  present,  could  have  owed  its  origin  to  mere  inca- 
pacity and  want  of  sense  \  he  would  speak  out — there  was ' 
treachery  and  corruption  in  the  case  5  he  vowed  to  God,  he  be- 
lieved there  was  something  about  the  coiu-t  arid  the  cabinet 
that  bought  and  sold ;  some  black  traitor,  whose  base  purpose  it 
was  fpr  a  stipulated  price  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  very 
existence  of  Great  Britain  as  a  great  people;  he  protested  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  that  these  were  the  sentiments  of  his 
soul,  and  that  he  could  not  imagine  that  any  other  cause 
than  treachery  and  corruption  could  have  produced  such  dire 
effe6b,  as  all  men  now  saw  and  were  alarmed  at.     ftc  com- 
plimented I>ord  Beauchamp  on  what  he  had  said  respefting  his 
intention  of  suggesting  this  measure  of  doubling  the  militia 
months  ago,  and  said,  he  felt  as  a  happy  presage,'  that  when 
the  noble  Lord  should  one  day  fill  any  of  .those  high  offices 
pf  this  country  (if  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  it  escaped  the 
dangers  that  threatened  it)  which  his  high  rank  and  charadlcr 
entitled  him  to,  the  noble  Lord  would  not,  like  the  present 
wretched  set  of  ministers,  wait  till  the  enemy  was  at  the  door, 
but  would  wisely  look  forward,  and  put  such  measures  in 
praftice  as  were  likely  to  avert  every  possible  danger,  at  such 
a  time  as  should  render  them  effedlually  serviceable.     He  la- 
mented, however,  at  hearing  the  noble  Lord  avow  that  there 
were  neither  magazines,  forage,  fortresses,  or  money  in  Ire- 
Jazid^  to  enable  that  countfy  \q  aft  in  its  own  defence,  in  case 

of 
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of  an  attack,  and' rendered  the  declaration  a  fresh  ground  of 
reprehension  of  ministry.  He  adverted  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  armed  associations,  and  gave  an  instance  of 
their  discipline  and  service  on  a  late  occasion.  He  pointed 
out  the  raising  of  regiments  as  a  better  mode  of  preparing  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  than  by  doubling  the  militia } 
because  he  said,  when  soldiers  were  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
afting  in  various  places,  it  certainly  would  be  most  adviseablc 
to  array  that  kind  of  soldier  whose  service  was  not  confined  to 
this  kingdom,  but  who  might  be  employed  wherever  occasion 
required. 

Lord  North  apologized  for  rising  to  speak  a  second  time 
to  the  motion,  but  said,  that  what  had  fallen  from  an  honour- 
able  gentleman  respecting  treachery  and  corruption  would 
render  his  silence  unpardonable.  The  honourable  gentleman 
had  thrown  out  a  charge  in  such  general  terms,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  fix  it  on  any  one  person,  or  to  discover  at  whom 
it  was  levelled.  Since  however  it  was  a  charge  of  a  most  se- 
rious nature,  and  considering  the  viery  critical  situation  iii. 
which  we  stood,  he  declared  it  was  highly  necessary  to  purge 
the  cabinet  and  the  councils  of  traitors,  to  drag  them  forth  to 
open  day,  and,  in  due  time,  to  deliver  them  over  to  condign 
punishment;  he  earnestly  hoped  therefore  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  not  stop  where  he  did,  and  would  not  con- 
tent himself  with  general  and  indiscriminate  assertions,  but 
would  state  the  fafts  on  which  he  rested  his  charge,  aud 
point  out  the  persons  guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime.  He  for  one, 
could  with  the  most  perfeft  consciousness  of  ijmocence  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  declare  tliat  he  knew  not  to  what 
the  honourable  gentleman  alluded,  and  therefore,  as  the 
charge  (not  being  personally  aimed)  might  involve  the  inno-: 
cent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  if  any  such  there  were,  lie  did  in- 
tre^t  and  implore  a  word  or  two  of  explanation;  he  the  ra- 
ther trusted  that  such  an  explanation  would  be  given,  because 
the  honourable  gentleman's  justice  and  candoiar  were  at  stake. 

He  certainly  would  not  let  a  charge  of  the  nature  he  had 
stated  go  out  to  the  world  in  the  loose  and  indefinite  manner  in 
which  he  had  made  it ;  the  honourable  gentlcmaii  had  too  much 
humanity  and  too  great  a  regard  for  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try. Having  said  this,  his  Lordship  spoke  to  several  matters 
that  had  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  *debate.  The 
present  motion,  he  said,  by  no  means  led  to  the  doubling  the 
militia,  as  the  single  measure  which  tke  King's  servants  had 
adopted  as  proper  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  ex- 
ertion xu  the  naval  department  which  the  honourable  gentler 
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mzrif  uto  spoke  early  in  the  debate,  alluded  to,  had  been  set 
about,  and  the  proper  orders  had  been  given  for  the  utmost  dis- 
patch to  be  made  in  every  one  branch  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. The  ships,  now  fitting  out,  which  were  several  more  in 
number  than  the  honourable  gentleman  had  stated,  would  be 
ready  very  soon  to  reinforce  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  All  the  meant 
that  had  appeared  proper  to  be  put  in  praAice  had  been 
adopted  to  strengthen  the  kingdom.  The  presfcnt  idea  re-* 
spedbng  the  militia  was  not  all  we  had  to  look  up  to.  There 
were  at  present  hi  this  kingdom  71,000  land  forces,  of  whom 
63,000  were  effedlive  men.  This  was  a  larger  number  than 
had  ever  been  known  to  be  within  the  kingdom  6n  any  for- 
mer occasion ;  and  it  was  intended  to  double  the  number  of 
the  militia,  because  that  government  were  desirous  of  putting 
nothing  to  the  hazard.  With  rqgard  to  any  alterations  rc- 
spe£ting  the  discipline  or  disposal  of  the  militia^  the  com- 
mittee would  be  the  proper  place  for  discussing  them.  As  to 
inserting  a  clause  to  give  the  King  a  poM-er  or  sending  a  part 
of  the  militia,  that  was  a  serious  matter,  and  bcfol^^hc 
adopted  the  idea,  he  wished  to  know  how  far  such  a  measure 
would  be  agreeable  to  Ireland.  As  the  present  was  not  a  day 
for  the  discussion  of  opinions,  but  a  day  for  aftion,  his  Lord- 
ship said,  he  should  enter  into  no  argument  about  his  private 
sentiments,  either  on  this,  or  that  topic.  The  business 
would  not  admit  of  delay.  France  and  America  were  in  con- 
federacy, and  Spain  in  arms  against  Great-Britain;  he  could 
not  say  whether  Spain  had  signed  a  treaty  with  America  or 
not.  [Mr.  Fox  said,  across  the  house,  "  the  treaty  bc- 
t^^'een  America  and  Spain  is  signed."]  There  was  there- 
fore not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Government  saw  the  necessity 
of  being  a($tivc,  and'he,  for  one,  had  not  been  idle  a  mpment 
since  the  Spanish  rescript  was  delivered.  The  doubling  the 
militia,  was  found  to  be  the  most  prafticable  mode  of  having 
a  large  army  on  foot  in  a  short  time,  and  therefore  it  was 
adopted  in  preference  to  receiving  the  offers  made  to  govern- 
ment by  several  individuals;  offers  which  did  those  indivi- 
duals the  highest  honour,  and  which  he  was  persuaded  ori- 
ginated in  the  purest  of  all  possible  motives,  that  of  a  sincere 
love  of  their  country,  and  an  atixious  zeal  to  serve  it  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty.  Government  was  much  obliged  to  those 
who  made  the  offer,  and  only  declined  accepting  them,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  stated. 

Colonel  Barre  said,  he  was  so  depressed  by  the  situation  of 
afiairs,  so  thunderstruck  at  the  dangerous  crisis  in  which  we 
0tOQd,  that  he  had  scarcely  the  faculty  left,  of  discriminatii^ 
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\ras  proper  to  be  adopted  at  present  from  what  was  improper. 
He  feared  the  prafticability  of  officering  the  militia  if  they 
were  doubled,  and  argued  against  sending  a  part  of  them-  to 
Ireland,  or  officering  them  with  regulars.  If  the  latter  were 
praftised,  there  was  an  end  of  the  true  constitution  and  origi- 
nal intention  of  the  militia.  With  regard  to  sending  them  to 
Ireland,  though  he  considered  the  interest  of  the  two  coun- 
tries as  one,  he  wished  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  should  de- 
fend each  man  his  natale  soluntj  and  asked  why  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  had  not  been  convened,  and  whether  there  were 
not  protestants  enough  to  eled  a  militia  of  their  own  out  of  ? 
He  began  an  attack  on  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
and  said,  even  if  it  be  proved  that  he  was  guilty  of  treachery 
and  corruption,  he  wquld  not  be  the  first  English  ministor 
that  had  been  a  traitor  ;  that  one  had  received  three  pension* 
from  three  kings  at  the  same  time.  One  from  King  James> 
a  second  from  King  William,  and  a  third  from  a  third  mo- 
narch, he  forgot  who.  He  said  the  crimes  of  the  noble  Lord 
were  black  enough,  before  he  had  sunk  into  the  deep  damna- 
tion of  incurring  the  Spanish  war,  to  have  warranted  the 
suspicion  of  treachery.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Co- 
lonel said,  though  the  sovereign  was  blind  to  the  miscondu£k 
of  the  ministry,  his.  subjects  would  now  soon  have  their  cyet 
open  to  it,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  writers  in  every 
London  newspaper  to  support  and  defend  them;  for  among 
'Other  of  their  arts,  they  had  taken  care  to  make  sure  of  aU 
the  London  papers. 

Lord  George  Gordon  said,  he  never  would  support  govern- 
ment, until  the  present  ministers  were  turned  out. 

Mr.  Btirke  said,  he  blamed  ministry  for  their  last  act  of  neg- 
ligence more  than  for  all  their  former  blunders,  that  of  not 
haying  the  squadron  under  Sir  Charles  Hardy  at  sea  earlier  ; 
because  if  the  grand  fleet  had  been  off  Brest  any  time  about 
the  latteF  end  of  May,  or  the  commencement  of  the  present 
month,  Su-  Charles  Hardy  would  have  had  it  in  hfs  power  to 
block  up  fne  French  fleet  under  d'Orvilliers,  or  have  fought 
the  British  fleet  upon  equal  terms. 

He  reminded  the  noble  Lord,  that  on  that  day  three  weeks 
he  informed  the  House,  that  the  court  of  Spain  was  at  that 
instant  an  enemy,  and  an  avowed  one ;  that  for  some  day^ 
before  all  mediation  had  been  at  an  end ;  and  that  at  the  in- 
stant he  was  speaking  that  Spain  was  leagued  with  France, 
and  that  we  would  immediately  have  the  whole  force  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  to  contend  with,  as  every  branch  of  that 
House  was  combined  for  our  destruction.    He  argued  agaiust 
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the  absurdity  of  chusing  to  call  forth  that  kind  of  soldier 
whose  service  could  not  be  employed  where  it  might  be 
wanted,  in  preference  to  that  sort  of  soldier  not  so  circum- 
stanced.   Mr.  Biu-ke  said  he  should  oppose  the  motion. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  was  not  for  trusting  those  ministers  to 
play  the  kingdom's  last  stake  who  hs^d  reduced  it.  to  ks  last 
stake. 

Colonel  Qnslcw  said,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  had 
declared,  that  50,000  men  was  a  sufficient  force  to  defend 
the  kingdom  against  an  invasion.  He  was  for  taking  the 
half-pay  officers  into  the  militia. 

Mr.  Sawbridge  said,  the  measure  under  consideration,  how* 
ever  obje6lionable  it  might  be,  he  should  not  oppose,  be- 
cause when  any  thing  was  offered  on  the  express  idea  of  its 
tending  to  strengthen  the  kingdom  in  times  of  great  public 
danger,  he  should  give  it  his  support.     He  hoped  however 
that  the  present  ministers  were  not  to  continue  in  office,  be- 
cause he  never  ■  could  consent  to  trust  those  men  with  addi<* 
tional  power  and  additional  force  who  had  already  profusely 
wasted  the  blood  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  whose  weak 
politics  and  wicked  practices  had  drawn  on  us  that  alarming 
load  of  calamity,  which  pressed  upon  this  country  at  the  pre* 
sent  awful  crisis.     So  far  was  he  from  thinking  differently 
from  his  honourable  friend  who  had  before  talked  of  the  trea- 
chery, that  he  thought  too  highly  of  the  noble  Lord's  sense 
to  suppose,  that  those  counsels  and  that  adoption  of  measuref 
which  had  induced  our  misfortunes,  were  imputable  either  to 
indolence,  neglect,  or  incapacity.     He  should  insult  the  noble 
Lord  were  he  to  declare,  that  any  thing  short  of  treachery, 
or  something  greater  than  incapacity  could  have  been  the 
Acting  cause  to  goad  and  stimulate  the  noble  Lord  to' pursue 
that  ruinous  system,  which  he  had  at  last  brought  to  so  :^atal 
ah  issue,  after  having  been  so  very  often  warned  from  that 
side  of  the  House,  of  the  impolicy  of  the  measures  he  was 
piursuing,  and  advised,  that  nothing  but  a  total  change  of  sy- 
stem could  produce  better  success  and  a  better  political  pro- 
spect.    For  his  part,  he  imputed  all  our  present  danger  and 
difficulty  to  the  noble  Lord ;  for  what  had  been  the  declaration 
of  the  noble  Lord  in  that  House  some  time  since  ?  "  The  ship 
was  in  a  storm,  and  in  a  boisterous  sea  when  I  took  the  helm ^ 

five  me  your  confidence  and  I  will  bring  you  safe  into  port.**" 
n  consequence  of  this  language^  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
trusted,  nor  had  he  changed  his  stile  still,  by  the  pressure  of 
additional  ill  success  that  followed  every  one  of  his  weak  mea«> 
sureSi  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  expect  that  any  great  ro'^ 

Uaotce 
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liance  would  be  no  longer  reposed  in  his  talents  as  a  state 
J>ilot,  and  then,  with  peculiar  modesty,  the  noble  Lord  had 
said,  '^  When  you  can  find  a  man  in  the  kingdom  more  able 
to  conduA  the  afiairs  of  government  than  I  am,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  resign,  but  till  you  can  I  shall  continue  in  office/* 
Mr.  Sawbridge  asked  where  was  the  man  to  be  found  who 
pretended  to  the  smallest  skill  in  finance  or  in  politics,  who 
was  less  capable  of  conducting  the  public  affairs  of  a  greaft 
people,  than  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  proved 
himself?  He  for  one,  did  not  think  that  being  existed.  Hav« 
ing  said  this,  he  charged  thie  noble  Lord  with  having  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  every  one  of  our  present  political 
evils;  it  might,  he  owned,  be  remarked,  that  he  spoke  with 
great  personal  warmth ;  it  was  most  true,  and  he  begged  to 
know  if  it  were  possible  not  to  feel  warmly  at  such  a  crisis  ? 
He  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  an  estate  which  he  had 
once  hoped  to  be  able  to  surrender,  unimpaired  at  least,  to  his 
family  and  to  his  children.  His  fortune  and  his  estate  cer- 
tainly, compared  with  those  of  many  gentlemen  in  that  House^ 
were  very  inconsiderable.  It  was,  however,  as  he  before  said 
his  family  estate,  and  he  had  a  reasonable  expeClancy  thiat  as  it 
came  to  him,  it  would  have  descended  to  his  posterity.  That 
cxpeftancy  could  now  no  longer  be  depended  on  5  a  Frenchman 
or  a  Spaniard  might  be  his  heir;  what  was  more,  they  might 
wrest  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  himself,  with  his  femily,  might 
live  to  want  that  income  which  he  hitherto  enjoyed.  After 
dwelling  a  little  time  on  this  point,  he  said,  that  much  as  it 
had  been  the  pradlice  of  that  House  and  of  men  at  court,  to 
deride  and  ridicule  the  citizens  of  London,  and  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  thdr  complaints,  he  should  nevertheless  tell  the  noble 
Lord  that  he  was  going  on  the  morrow  to  a  meeting  of  the 
common  council,  where  he  knew  it  would  be  proposed  to 
offer  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  their  country; 
but  he  did  assure  the  noble  Lord,  though  the  offer  would  be 
very  sincerely  made,  it  would  be  made  conditionally ;  not  a 
shilling  would  be  given,  nor  a  single  man  voted,  unless  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues  were  dismissed  from  their  em- 
ployments, and  the  conduft  of  the  war  entrusted  to  abler 
hands.  The  citizens  of  London  were  now  as  loyal  to  their 
King,  and  as  zealous  to  serve  their  county,  as  ever  they  had 
been,  in  moments  of  national  emergency ;  they  wished  most 
anxiously  to  assist  and  support  government  against  the  united 
efforts  of  bur  natural  enemies,  France  and  Spain.  They 
would  willingly  lay  down  their  lives  to  repel  and  punish  the 
faontile  and  invidious  attacks  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  al- 
Vot.  Xlt  I  i  though 
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though  they  detested  the  American  war,  to  forward  which 
they  would  not  give  a  shilling.  Neither  ,would  they  now,  he 
could  answer  for  it,  by  their  persons  or  their  purses,  contri-* 
bute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  France  and  Splin,  uop* 
less  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  (who  had  reptatedly 
slept  in  that  House,  and  who  seemed  never  to  be  rightly  awake 
but  when  some  lucrative  i^eversiop  or  some  new  emolument 
was  to  be  disposed  of;  which  he  was  as  active  as  any  man 
to  grasp  at  for  himself  and  family)  was  removed  from  the 
power  of  doing  further  mischief,  and  dejprived  of  the  oppor<» 
tunity  of  compleating  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  which  if  we 
were  to  judge  from  events,  seemed  to  have  been  his  favourite 
objeft  ever  since  he  came  into  that  office,  which  he  had  so 
long  held  to  his  own  great  advantage  certainly,  but  neither  to 
the.  credit  or  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom. 

Lord  North  rose,  and  apologized  for  speaking  again ;  but 
something  had  dropped  from  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  which .  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  not 
let  it  go  out  of  the  House  without  saying  a  word  or  two  rc~ 
spefting  it.  The  honourable  gentleman  had  thought  pro* 
per  to  reiterate  the  charge  made  upon  him  some  time  bdfore 
by  another  gentleman  on  the  score  of  treachery  and  comip* 
tion ;  but  neither  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  had  stated  any 
fafts,  or  mentioned  any  one  circumstance  that  tended  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  substantiate  the  charge,  or  to  bring  it  home 
to  any  individual  member  of  administration.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  who  had  spoken  last  had  alledged,  that  the 
only  ground  on.  which  he  rested  his  suspicion  of  treachery, 
was — because  that  he  and  the  other  members  of  administni'* 
tion  had  afted  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  He  begged,  therefore,  that  it 
fcright  be  generally  understood,  that  the  charge  of  so  foul  a 
crime  as  that  of  being  a  traitor  to  the  state,  thrown  out  at  ran- 
dom in  so  critical  a  conjunfture  as  the  present,  so  for  from 
having  been  attempted  to  be  proved,  rested  altogether  upon 
tlie  inference  deduced  from  administration's  having  pursued 
such  measures  as  had  hot  met  with  the  support  or  applause 
of  the  honourable  gentlemen  and  their  friends.  The  mo- 
ment he  heard  the.  charge,  it  struck  him  as  a  moist  serious 
one;  that  if  there  really  was  such  a  wretch  in  the  cabinet 
councils  of  the  kingdom  as  a  traitor,  those  coimcils  ought 
inslantly  to  be  purged  of  treachery  and  corauptioiai  ^  that 
therefore  the  charge  should  be  fully  investigated,  and  the  per- 
spn  against  whom  it  should  lie,  be  ch  agged  forth  to  public 
infamy^  and  in  due  time  brought  to  condign  pilxiishifeient^ 

With 
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With  regard  to  what  the  honourable  gentleman  had  been 
pleased  to  say  of  him  personally,  all  he  should  reply  was, 
that  whenever  it  was  thought  necessary  to  examine  into  his 
conduft,  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  the  examination,  and  ta 
answer  for  every  piece  of  advice  he  had  at  -any  time  taken  the 
liberty  of  giving  his  Majesty,  or  of  any  one  measure  that  he 
had  supported.     He  desired,  in  the  mean  time,  that  it  might 
be  recollefted,  he  never  had  pretended  to  be  the  prime  minis- 
ter, or  what  was  generally  termed  the  premier ;  he  had  only 
afted  as  one  member  of  the  cabinet ;  not  that  he  said  this  by 
^y  of  evasion,  he  meant  to  evade  nothing  but  the  charge  of 
presumption  of  his  being  prime  minister,  a  presumption  which 
he  had  never  assumed,  and  which  therefore  he  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with :  at  the  same  time  that  he  said  this,  he  held  him- 
self answerable  to  his  country  for  every  part  of  his  conduft  ; 
nor  could  he  see  any  the  least  reason  to  dread  an  enquiry  into 
it,  when-  every  measure  that  had  been  suggested  in  Parliament, 
and  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  was  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  rebels  in  America  from  invading  the  just  rights  of  this 
country :  an  attempt  which  three-fourths  or  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  people  both  within  doors  and  without  had  thought  high- 
ly proper  and  striflly  justifiable.         {_jd  hud  cry  of  No,  noy  no! 2 
His  Lordship  said,  it  did  not  signify  gentlemen's  interrupt- 
*  ing  him  in  that  manner ;  the  faft  was  undeniably  as  he  had 
stated  it.     The  honourable  gentleman  had  attacked  him  on 
his  aftivity  to  acquire  reversions  and  emoluments.    In  an- 
swer to  this,  he  said  it  was  a  very  natural  thing  for  people 
without  doors,  and  people  who  did  not  enquire  into  the  truth 
of  assertions  thrown  out  in  Parliament,  to  be  led  away  with 
an  idea  that  the  repeated  attacks  made  upon  him  on  that  score, 
were  well  founded.     Let  gentlemen,  however,  as  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  speak  to  the  charge,  only  see  the  small  degree  of 
truth  that  belonged  to  it.     He  had  been  in  a  most  laborious 
and  very  expensive  office  for  twelve  years,  without  asking  for 
a  single  emolument,  either  for  himself  or  his  family  j  the  last 
year  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  send  for  him,  and 
present  him  with  the  place  he  then  held,  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.     He  accepted  it,  but  it  was  well  known  that  he 
refused  to  accept  it  with  the  lucrative  salary  which  the  noble 
persoti  who  held  it  before  him  received  while  he  held  it ;  the 
salary  which  he  received,  and  expressly  at  his  own  desire  re- 
ceived, was  that  lower  salary  which  had  been  paid  previous  to 
the  office  having  been  bestowed  on  his  predecessor.    He  really 
did  not  know  what  the  income  of  k  was  exa^Uy^  because  he 

1x2  had   . 
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had  not  enquired  what  it  was,  but  he  believed  about  a  thou« 
sand  a  year.  He  had,  however,  told  his  Majesty  that  he  was 
,  ready  to  resign  it  whenever  he  was  called  upon  for: that  pur- 
,  pose,  and  that  readiness  he  should  still  adhere  to.  Another 
charge  of  rapaciousness,  which  had  been  mentioned  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  was,  that  he  had  procured  a  reversionship,  for  the 
lives  of  two  of  his  sons,  in  the  customs.  The  charge  was  not 
true  that  he  sought  the  reversionship,  though  it  was  true  that 
he  had  accepted  it.  Let  gentlemen  consider  the  nature  of  this 
reversionship ;  it  was  the  very  same  that  had  been  given  to 
Mr.  Pelham,  on  his  first  coming  into  government,  and  being 
appointed  to  the  very  office  which  he  then  held.  It  would  be 
worth  a  thousand  a  year,  and  was  granted  on  the  lives  of  two 
of  his  younger  sons.  The  third  benefit  his  family  had  re- 
ceived, was  a  place  which  lately  fell  vacant,  in  the  gift  of  the 
treasury,  and  was  of  so  trifling  a  value,  that  several  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  office  had  thought  it  beneath  the  acceptance  of  any 
part  of  their  family,  because  they  looked  much  higher  and  to 
much  greater  emoluments.  The  place  was  worth  500L  a 
:  year  j  and  as  he  thought  it  sufficient  for  his  son,  he  had,  with 
the  consent  of  his  brethren  at  the  board,  been  appointed  to  it. 
This  was  all  the  benefit  that  he  or  his  family  had  reaped^  in 
Consequence  of  his  holding  the  office  he  then  possessed.  He 
repeated  it,  that  he  had  not  asked  for,  or  sought  after,  anyone 
of  his  emoluments  ^  he  was  ready  to ,  refign  his  wardenship  of 
.  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  when  he  went  out  of  office  (which  he 
tassured  the  honourable  gentleman  he  was  and  had  long  been  as 
•  desirous  of  quitting,  as  he  could  possibly  be  of  having  him  dis- 
missed) after  his  twelve  years  laborious  service,  his  £unily 
.  'tirould  rest  in  possession  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  This  every 
gentleman  must  know,  however  greater  the  merits  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  office  might  have  been  (and  that  they  were  much 
greater,  no  man  was  more  ready  to  allow  than  himself)  was 
infinitely,  and  out  of  all  comparison,  less  than  any  one  of  them 
had.  received.  He  added,  he  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  not 
think  he  had  shewn  a  very  avaricious  disposition,  or  had  been 
^ager  to  grasp  at  reversions  or  >  emoluments,  as  had  been  so 
often  asserted,  when  it  was  recollected  that  the  whole  he  was 
in  possession  of  was  fifteen  hundred  a  year  for  his  children^ 
and  that  his  was  a  pretty  numerous  family.  [At  these  words , 
his  Lordship  struck  his  breast,  and  burst  out  into  a  flood  o( 
tears,  probably  from  the. casual  recolledlion  that  one  of  hisjions 
lay  dead  at  that  moment.  The  House,  touched  at  the  cir- 
Qumstance>  called  for  the  question^  but  his  Lordship  recovering 

8  himseli^ 
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himself,  desired  leave  to  go  on.]  He  said  that  no  part  of 
his  conduft,  while  he  had  been  in  office,  warranted  the  charge 
of  avarice  5  naked  as  he  came  into  the  world,  naked  he  should 
go  out  of  it :  that  he  was  not  a  rich  man  when  he  was  first  ap^ 
pointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  should  not  go  out  of 
o^ce  a  rich  man;  and  he  defied  any  one  person  to  prove  that 
he  had,  in  the  smallest  instance,  acted  with  a  view  to  aggran- 
dize himself  or  any  that  belonged  to  him,  or  that  enriching 
himself,  and  those  that  belonged  to  him,  had  ever  been  his 
favourite  objeft.  He  was  as  sorry  for  the  critical  conjun&ure 
of  affairs,  as  any  one  gentleman  could  be;  but  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  day  were  such  as  were  not  to  be  avoided ;  they 
did  not  originate  in  any  fault  of  his,  and  he  wished  that 
gentlemen,  instead  of  personality  and  inve£Hve,  would  unite 
in  the  service  of  the  kingdom,  and  join  hand  and  heart  in 
endeavouring  to  render  the  insidious  efforts  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  against  this  country  nugatory,  and  to  punish  her  for 
her  perfidy. 

Mr.  ConoUy  mentioned  the  great  poverty  of  Ireland,  and 
appealed  to  the  noble  Lord,  whether  he  had  not  in  his  poeket 
at  that  moment  a  paper  which  proved  that  the  very  money 
Ireland  was  now  expending  for  the  purposes  of  her  estabUsh- 
ment  was,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  eight  himdred  thousand 
pounds  of  it,  raised  by  loan  in  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Aubrey  said,  that  at  a  jundlure  so  alarming  and  criti- 
cal as  the  present,  the  question  was  not  about  any  of  the  pre- 
sent opinions,  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  just 
told  us  he  had  of  the  state  of  America,  pr  about  any  of  his 
past  attempts  upon  the  rights  of  that  country,  but  the  question 
was,  whether  we  should  entrust  our  own  rights,  and  cvot 
thing  that  was  dear  to  us,  to  the  care  of  that  minister,  whose 
con£iA  has  brought  us  into  this  disgraceful  and  cal^Utlitous 
situation  ?  That  &ere  might  be  different  opinions  concertiing 
the  original  cause  of  this  war,  but  there  could,  at  tliat  day,  be 
but  one  concerning  the  consequences  of  it.  That  it  was 
not  the  unanimity  of  the  House,  which  the  noble  X«ord  had  s6 
much  boasted  o^  it  was  not  the  voting  the  proposed  addition 
to  the  militia,  that  would  save  this  country,  it  was  the  ancient 
spirit  of  it,  which  must  by  some  means  be  broUght  bac^ ' 
again.  That  we  must  do  away  that  supineness  and  th^t  despair 
which  the  distressed  state  of  public  credit  on  the  one  hand, 
,  and  the  et^ormous  expencc  of  the  government  on  the  other^ 
with  the  repeated  disappointments  or  the  nation,  from  the  inr 
cfiicacy  of  that  expence,  did  but  too  well  account  for.  Tha^t 
therefore,  if  we  would  really  excite  the  exertion^  of  the  public. 
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it  was  necessary  first  to  regain  their  confidence,  for  without 
that  it  required  no  great  sagacity  to  foretell  that  this  country 
was  lost.  It  would  soon  become  a  province  to  our  ancient  ri- 
vals, the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Cplonel  Barrc  said  he  would  not  at  present  pursue  what  he 
had  before  said,  in  consequence  of  what  had  just  passed* 
He  rose  merely  to  say  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  cautioning 
the  noble  Lord  against  hurrying  the  bill  through  ParUament 
with  too  much  rapidity,  and  desired  to  know  to  what  stage 
of  it  the  noble  Lord  meant  to  proceed  that  evening,  and  how 
he  meant  to  Carry  it  on  ?  The  colonel  said  that  the  measure 
was  of  great  magnitude ;  that  it  required  discussion  :  •  that 
since  he  spoke  last  he  had  conversed  with  several  gentlemen 
on  the  two  points  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  course^ 
of  the  debate,  by  some  gentlemen,  viz.  that  it  would  be  right 
to  give  his  Majesty  power  to  send  over  part  of  the  militia  to 
Ireland,  and  by  others,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find' 
ofiicers  for  the  militia  when  raised  ;  and  had  been  told  that 
neither  the  one  matter  nor  the  other  would  be^  prafticable. 
He  therefore  begged  the  noble  Lord  to  pause  a  moment,  and 
to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  more  adviseable  to  accfept 
the  oflfers  which  he  understood  had  been  made  by  four  dif- 
ferent persons  to  raise  regiments  of  regulars  and  assist  govern-; 
ment  by  their  country  interest  5  or  whether  it  might  hot  be  ' 
adviseable  to  go  only  a  part  of  the  way,  in  which  he  under- 
stood the  bill  to  be  brought  in  was  designed  to  go,  and  instead 
of  doubling  the  whole  militi?,  to  raise  only  an  additional 
number,  and,  if  he  might  use  the  phrase,  to  over-soldier  the' 
present  corps,  by  drafting  off  the  men  into  twenties,  and  ad- 
ding twenty  to  each  company.  The  colonel  said,  on  any 
other  occasion  he  should  ob]t€t  to  the  whole  proposition  ;  as 
matters  stood  it  should  have  his  support,  though  he  thought 
it  highly  adviseable  to  carry  it  so  into  practice  as  to  render  it 
df  real  service  and  effeft. 

Lord  North,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  measure  was  as  he  had 
st^ed  it  to  be^  a  matter  of  expediency,  iand  not  a  measure  on 
which  he  chose  to  opiniafre  in  the  least.  That  the  motion  was 
for  leave  to  bf  ing  in  a  bill  to  augment  the  militia,  and  that  the 
bin  he  should  propcsc,  only  limited  the  augmentation,  by 
stating  that  it  should  not  exceed  double  the  present  number; 
k  would  remain  for  thd  House  in^the  committee  to  adjust  the 
number  that  ,the  bill, should  warrant  the  calling  out.  He 
xneaht  to  hav^  the  bill  read  a  first  time  that  evening)  9  second 
fime  to-morrow^  and  then  to  move>  that  it  bexomtniued  for 

(hc2^d.  ;■."  *      ,  -■       •  •.„.■■     ^ 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dempster  asked  whether  the  fencibles  could  by  hw  be 
inarched  out  of  Scotland  j  and  was  answered,  that  they  could 
in  time  of  adhial  invasion. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 
June  22. 

Sir  George  Tonge  stated  his  objeftions  to  the  bill  as  a  pro- 
jeft,  not  very  pra(5licable,  and  short  of  the  end  to  answer ' 
which  the  bill  had  been " avowedly  brought  in.     Sir  George- 
said  a  few  words  in  description  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  of 
the  present  crisis,  and  in  argument  of  the  consequent  necessity 
of  taking  such  measures  as  should  prove  adequate  to  the  exi- 
gency, and  eflFeftually  conducive  to  the  defence  of  the  king- 
<iom.     In  lieu  of  the  present   bill,  he  proposed  arming  the  ■ 
whole  country  as  our  ancestors  had  done  on  former  occasions 
of  public  peril,  and  spoke  of  the  fnanner  in  which  such  a  mea- 
sure could  not  only  be  carried  into  execution,  but  the  effcft 
also  which  such  a  plan,  if  reduced  to  pra<Stice,  would  most 
probably  be  attended  with. 

Sir  Charles  Btmbury  declared  he  was  encouraged  to  deliver 
his  opinion  on  the  important  bill  then  under  consideration  (2 
bill  which  indicated  the  dangerous  situation  of  the  country  at 
the  present  moment)  from  the  favourable  reception   which 
that  he  had  given  early  in  the  session,  concerning  the  necessity 
of  union,  the  expediency  of  employing  the  vigilant,  adlivc, 
ai|d  able,  of  whatever  party  or  description,  in  the  service  of 
th«  state  at  this  alarming  crisis,  had  lately  met  with  from  gen-, 
tlemen  on  both  sides  the  House,  whose  influence  with  dieir  . 
Sovereign,  and  rcspeftable  talents,  he  flattered  himself  would  > 
enforce  the  doftrine  he  had  earnestly,   but  in  vain,   recpm-.., 
mended;  and  produce  that  unanimity,  that  zeal,  and  alacrity^r 
which  would  a£hially  arise  from  a  confidence  in  those  who 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  state  \  without  which  confi-.. 
dence  it  i?vas  vain  to  hope  for  success  against  our  formidable., 
adversaries. 

That  as  he  placed  his  first  hope  in  wise  and  adlive  counsel- 
lors, so  he  still  continued  to  place  his  second  in  the  British 
navy,  which  he  had  been  taught  from  his  infancy,  and  con- 
firmed by  his  experience,  to  look  up  to  as  the  bulwark  of  this 
island.    That  he  therefore  reflefted  on  the  principle  oif  this : 
and  other  modern  a6b  of  Parliament  with  concern,  as  tend-. . 
ing  to  augment  our  land  rather  than  our  sea  forces.    That 
the  present  bill  implied  a  diffidence  in  our  fleet,  as  it  provided . 
for  an  additional  defence  by  land,  to  the  great  army  we  already  . 
possess,  stated  to  amount  to  sixty  three  thousand  efl!e£liv& 
iivenj  and  implied  that  this  country  was  likely  to  become  the 

Ii4  seat 
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scat  of  war.  That  however  proper  it  was,  (which  he  allowed) 
tQ  guard  against  every  possible  calamity,  he  thought  the  first 
objed  was  the  strengthening  of  our  fleet,  the  augmenting  of: 
our  force  under  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  command.  He  under- 
stodd  there  were  seven  or  eight  ships  of  the  line  almost  ready 
for  service.  That  if  shipwrights  were  wanting  tq  compleat 
them,  he  recommended  sending  carpenters  from  every  ,town 
in  England  to  assist  in  the  dock-yards;  that  if  seamen  sufii* 
dent  could  not  be  procured  to  man  them,  he  apprehended 
the  present  bill  might  be  so  modelled  as  to  furnish  a  number 
of  landmen,  a  certain  proportion  of  which  might  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  di&rent  crews,  a  method  adopted  by  this 
country  in  former  wars,  by  our  enemies  in  the  present,  and 
which  the  want  of  American  seamen  (18,000  of  whom  had 
assisted  us  in  our  last  conflift  with  the  house  of  Bourbon) 
rendered  necessary  at  this  junfture.  H6  deemed  it  expedient 
to  make  our  fleet  as  strong  as  our  utmost  exertions  coiild  efr, 
fcft,  before  we  went  forth  to  oppose  the  united  fleets  o£ 
France  ai^d  Spain;  that  being  so  enforced,  it  was  our  advan- 
tage to  combat  the  enemy  on  the  ocean  rather  than  on  land ; 
that  our  sailors  were  superior  to  theirs,  whilst  our  raw  troops^ 
on  shore  would,  he  feared,  prove  unequal,  however  brave, 
to  the  veteran  battalions  of  France.  He  therefore  lainented; 
that  our  fleet  had  been  weakened  by  recent  detachments,  ever 
since  the  intentions  of  Spain  must  have  been  foreseen  byi 
administration,  which  yras  the  more  extraordinary^  as  the 
reason  al}edged  last  year  for  not  sending  a  reinforcement  to 
Lord  Ho\Ye,  was  the  necessity  of  a  home  defence.  .  He  re- 

Ketted  the  departure  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes  for  the  East 
dies,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  notwithstanding  he  had  • 
made  the  important  seizure  of  the  unhealthy  island  of  Gorec, 
after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  French.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, since  he  was  sent  thither,  he  would  have,  the  speediest 
information  of  the  Spanish  war,  that  he  might  attack  the 
Manillas.  He  lamented  likewise,  that  Admiral  Arburthnot 
was  sent  to  America  at  this  crisis,  with  several  ships  of  force, 
and  a  number  of  transports,  *  the  seamen  of  which  would  have 
s^ved  to  have  manned  the  men  of  war  now  lying  in  Harbour, 
and  altogether  have  rendered :  the  fleet  undier  Sir  Charles 
Hardy  strongeir  by  eighteen  sail  erf  the  line,  and  thereby  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  in  ^tr^gth^  if  not  mnWi^^  to. the  boasted 
navy  of  our  a4versaries.       .•-         .  '. .  -    -   - 

To  give  it  all  possible  s&engtbi  however,  he  recommended, 

that  half  of  thci  mpn^yiz.  jis»^^^  proposed  to  :bejraised.  by 

hallot  under  the  preset  aA  (which  he  considered  as  ^  land, 

;         -     '  *  press 
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press  of  a  milder,  and  therefore  more  eligible  kind  than  that 
usually  practised  for  raising  seamen,  as  those  who  could  af- 
ford it  might  buy  off  the  service  by  finding  a  substitute,  and 
the  poorer  sort  had  notice,  and  some  time  to  settle  their  do* 
mestic  concerns  before  their  departure,  should  serve  on  board 
the  fleet ;  and  the  other  fifteen  thousand,  instead  of  being 
formed  into  regiments,  as  proposed,  with  new  officers,  who 
wanting  themselves  to  be  disciplined,  would  be  very  unequal^- 
however  zealous,  to  discipline  the  common  men,  should  be  iiv» 
corporated  in  the  regiments  of  their  respective  counties,  making* 
the  companies  to  consist  of  one  hundred  men  each,  instead  <x 
their  present  number,  and  adding  one  inferior  ofiicer  to  eacl| 
company,  by  the  promotion  of  the  {n-esent  ensign  to  a  second 
lieutenancy,  and  that  of  an  expert  setjeant  in  each  corps,  tQ 
be  chosen  by  the  commanding  ofiicer,  to  the  ensigncy,  by 
which  means  the  new  men  might  be  trained  very  expeditious-^ 
ly,  whereas  by  the  mode  proposed  of  new  regiments,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  be  of  any  service  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  at  which  time  their  service  would  be  required. 

General  Burgoyne,  in  a  short  speech,  mentioned  a  varietf 
of  military  topics,  in  order  to  shew  that  it  would  be  better  to 
raise  new  corps,  than  to  encrease  the  militia.  The  General 
particularly  recommended  exertion,  spirit,  and  vigour,  and 
advised  the  calling  out  the  yeomanry,  on  whom,  he  said  Jhixt 
dependence  was  to  be  placed  in  a  certain  state  of  natibnat^de^' 
fence,  than  on  any  other  order  of  people.    ' 

Earl  Nugent  exhorted  every  Gentleman  to  give  his  sent!-;' 
ments  on  the  subjeft.  His  Lordship  said  the  danger  vmsgrdti- 
and  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  known }  but  that,  there  ter- 
vertheless  was  no  reason  to  despair.  Our  fleets  and  armies' 
were  powerfol,  and  to  be  depended  upon;  The  proper  way' 
was  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  danger,  aiid  to  prepare  widht 
vigour  to  face  it,  and  not  only  to  aA  defensively  but  offeiW^ 
sively,  for  a  war  of  the  former  kind  would  be  fruitless  ;  nay^ 
it  would  be  worse,  it  would  end  in  ruin.  He  asserted  thzt  the 
danger  of  the  crisis  was  unparalleled.  That  in  the  time  of 
the  paltrv  rebeUion  in  Scotland,  it  was  nothing  to  what  it  wai^ 
now.  That  at  pnesent,  he  believed,  we  stpod  alone ;  that  we 
had  no  foreign  alliances  \  he  declared  to  God  he  knew  not 
why  we  had  not  I  The  powers  of  Europe  were  infatuated."  ^ 
If  they  continued  with  their  arms  across,  and  saw  this  country' 
ruined,  they  must  be  out  of  their  senses.  That  their  ruin 
would  follow  ours.  Thaf  Holland,  Portugal,  and  Russia, 
QDfht  XQuij^etfiXt  I  tbc  1(1^  ^mer  i^e  u^ier  grea^  obli^ar* 
' :  tions 
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.ttons  to  this  country;  we  had  formerly  rescued  them  from  de* 
struftion  5  if  they  continued  to  look  on,  and  to  see  the  glory 
of  this  nation  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  French  and  Spanish 
ambition,  they  would  inevitably  suffer  for  their  ingratitude  ^ 
for  as  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  no  bounds^ 
it  would  extend  to  them  next.     He  said  fardier,  that  though 
we  had  no  foreign  ally,  we  had  the  best  of  all  allies,  unanimity 
at  home.     We   were  allied   among    ourselves;  the   alliance 
lately  entered  into  by  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ^f  the 
House,  and  those  on  which  he  stood,  did  the  fonher  the  high- 
est honour.     With  uninanimity  we  were  equal  to  any  efforts. 
He  hoped  thiprefore  to  hear  no  more  of  conditional  offers  of 
assistance  to  government,  as  he  had  last  flight  heard  of  fron^ 
the  city  of  London.     What !  not  unite  in  defending  oursdyes  I 
To  make  conditions  at  such  a  moment  was  little  short  pf 
joining  the  enemy.     All  men's   interests  were  concerned  in 
the  present  danger,  and  that  description  of  men  yrho  refiis^ 
to  come  forward  and  lend  their  aid,  not  only  proved  them- 
selves adverse  to  their  country,  but  adverse  to  themselves ;  if . 
mm  ensued  they  mitst  take  the  consequence.     His  Lordship 
said,  he  hoped  soon  to  hear  of  such  meetings  ^  had  ferm^ly 
been  heid  in  times  of  danger;  Lords  Lieutenants  of  counties 
convening  all  their  district  to  attend,  and  each  man  contrir 
boting  towards  the  common  defence,  according  to  his  abilb 
ty,  some  finding  men,  others  money,  others  horses,  and  so 
qn.     Let  Gentlemen  look  back  to  history,  and  see  the  great 
exertions  o^  this  country  in  a  moment  of  danger.     All  pror 
fessions  had  united  to  shoulder  the  musket,  and  fight  in  de* 
fence  of  the  kingdom.     The  archbishop  of  York  had  raised 
an  army,  and  headed  seven  regiments  of  Torkshiremen  ;  se^ 
yen  of  the  finest  regiments  he  understood  that  were  ever  seen,. 
A  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  had  turned  out  at  the 
head  of  the  lai^'yers  to  Bghtpro  arts  etfocis.     The  church  and 
the  law  might  do  the  same  again,      [Colonel  Barre  said, 
"  No,  no,  in  God's  name  let's  have  no  more  lawyers  con-? 
du<^ng  bur  politics,  either  civil  or  military."]     His  Lordshig 
went  on  to  state  that  we  had  our  advantageif  in  the  war;  that 
Spain  Mid  France  were  both  vulnerable  5  the  forsoar  mortally 
vulnerable  in  m^y  parts.     Spain  might  be  con<{Qeved  by  her. 
own  doftrinesJ    She  might   be  deeply  wounded  in  South 
America.     L^  us  go  and  preach  up  independence  there  j  not 
pnly  preach  it  up,  but  assist  South  America  in  the  obtainment 
of  it.    Wfe  might  do  every  thing  trith  unanimity  and  excr- 
dcm.    lie  spoke  his  real  scntimeBts^  k#  bad  na  ^oafieadipn 
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or.  interest  but  the  conunon  good  in  a  moment  like  tlie  pre- 
sent ;  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  his  noble  firiend  near 
him^  that  should  induce  him  to  speak  in  a  manner  foreign  from 
his  real  thoughts.  He  had  never  asked  nor  received  a  favour 
from  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  He  was  a  man 
when  the  noble  Lord  was  a  boy.  The  noble  Lord  was  now  a 
man,  and  he  was  sinking  into  his  second  childhood.  Sinking 
as  he  was  into  the  vale  of  years^  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  his 
country  conquer  her  foes,  and  regain  her  glory.  His  Lordr 
ship  was  proceeding  to  state  some  plan  of  operations  for  the 
navy,  when  • 

The  Attorney  General  rose,  and  begged  to  prevent  the  noble 
liOrd's  zeal  from  carrying  him  too  rar,  by  nK>ving  that  the 
question  might  be  read.  He  said,  gentlemen  would  certainly 
^  laudably,  in  suggesting  any  scheme  of  defence  of  the  king- 
dom that  had  reference  to  the  question  \  but  on  that  day  it 
would'dbe  improper  to  go  into  other  topics  of  deliberation,  and 
perhaps  to  go  into  such  a  detail  as  the  noble  Lord  was  j)ro- 
ceeding  to  enter  upon,  might  be  dangerous. 

Sir  George  Savile  urged  more  than  one  proposition  whidi 
he  thought  worthy  adoption  as  masters  then  stood.  He  advised 
to  take  off  the  press  altogether,  and  recall  every  press  gang ; 
to  invite  the  hard-faced  masters  of  trading  vessels  to  come 
with  their  ships  into  the  service.  To  arm  their  ships  and 
station  them  close  round  the  coasts. 

Mr.  Gilbert  suggested  the  idea  of  every  nobleman  and  gen- 
tleman sending  one  or  more  of  their  servants,  according  to 
their  estates  and  fortunes,  with  a  horse,  or  horses,  to  a  person 
appointed  in  each  county  to  register  them.  The  servants  so 
sent,  to  be  armed  at  the  expence  of  government,  but  main- 
tained, as  long  as  they  continued  in  the  county  in  which  their 
master  resided,  at  his  expence,  afterwards  half  at  his  expence 
aiid  halif  at  the  expence  of  government.  Such  servants,  he 
thought,  might  be  taught  their  exercise,  and  disciplined,  so 
as  to  be  of  essential  service  in  driving  in  cattle  and  forage,  as 
occasion  might  require.  .        '  " 

Mr.  Richard  JVhitworth  asked  who  were  to  officer  such 
troops  of  servants,  and  what  sort  of  discipline  they'd  observe? 
He  recommended  erefUng  beacons  inmiediately  round  the 
coast,  and  teaching  people  to  prepare  for  an  invasion.  He  also 
advised  every  gentleman  to  direA  each  of  his  tenants  to  pror 
vide  one  man,  and  arm  him,  in  order  to  have  an  immediate 
local  defence  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Byg  very  sensibly  argued  the  impolicy  of  raw  men 

being  €WMTWffKkd  by  raw  offioersi  and  mi,  he  had  left  the 

,;  •  vmy 
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army  some  years,  and  never  thought  to  have  troubled  himseH' 
about  military  afiairs  again*  He  professed  his  zeal  to  serv^ 
his  country,  but  declared,  that  though  he  n^as  willing  to 
draw  his  s^ord  to  fight  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  he 
had  no  hopes  of  success  whil€  the  present  ministers  had  the 
conduft  of  the  war. 

Mr.  FoM  said,  he  had  no  intention  to  rise  that  day;  but  what 
he  had  lately  heard  from  a  noble  Lord  and  a  learned  gentle- 
man over  the  way,  rendered  it  highly  necessary  that  he  should 
say  a  few  words,  and  first  he  would  pay  his  respects  to  the 
learned  gentleman,  who  had  not  only  interrupted  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  but  had  declared,  that  on  a 
day  like  the  present,  when  that  House  were  considering  the 
best  means  of  defending  the  kingdom  from  the  imminent  peril 
in  which  it  stood,  gentlemen  were  not  to  deliberate  and  weigh 
every  circumstance,  not  only  of  the  dinger  itself,  but  every 
circumstance  in  the  scope  of  possibility  and  human  prudence, 
at  all  likely  to  avert  that  danger.  This  do£trinc  he  thought 
had  been  lately  exploded,  and  he  little  expelled  to  have  heard 
Parliament  told,  (on  a  day  like  that,  when,  if  they  were  not 
aftually  sitting  in  a  committee  of  supply,  they  were  sitting  in 
a  something  very  Kke  a  committee  of  supply,  because  they 
were  debating  a  proposition  which,  however  effe<Shjal  it  might 
prove,  and  however  pra£licable  it  might  turn  out,  wouki 
certainly,  and  at  all  events,  be  a  great  national  burthen,  as 
well  in  point  of  inconvenience  as  in  point  of  expence)  **  that 
they  were  to  confine  themselves  to  the  question,  and  that  the 
question  was  merely  whether  the  bill  upon  the  table  should  be 
read  a  second  time  or  not."  In  a  moment  like  the  present, 
.  every  thing  which  every  man  could  suggest  for  the  better  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  was  worth  listening  to  j  the  country 
stood  in  need  of  all  its  resources,  and  all  its  wisdom,  and  how- 
ever the  learned  gentleman  might  wish  to  screen  the  guilt  of 
his  friends,  and  therefore  might  think  proper  to  interrupt  the 
noble  Lord  when  he  was  .speaking  plain  truths,  gentlemen 
would  not  be  thus  rendered  dumb,  opinions  he  trusted  wouki 
be  freely  given,  and  as  the  present  administration  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes,  he  hoped  that  no  gen- 
tleman would  keep  back  his  sentiments  respefting  thqir  con- 
dudl.  Having  said  thus  much,  he  would  how  speak  to  that 
point  which  principally  occasioned  his  rising  that  day,  and 
that  was,  his  finding,  from  what  the  noble  Lord  had  said,  that 
his  having  voted  the  jMreceding  evening  in  favour  of  the  bill 
had  been  much  misunderstood.  He  had  been  for  from  mean- 
ing to  have  it  conceived^that  he  thought,  akd-far  »6deecl  from 

conceiving 
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conceiving  himself,  that  the  mode  of  raising  the  force  of  the 
coimtry,  held  out  and  proposed  by  the  bill,  was  preferable  to 
that  of  raising  regiments  agreeable  to  the  handsome  offers 
of  noblemen  and  others,  which  had  been  made  to  govern^ 
ment.  He  had  not  said  a  syllable  which  led  to  such  an  idea^ 
and  the  reason  why  he  had  not,  was,  because  he  entertained  no 
such  opinion.  The  offers  that  had  been  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  and  others, 
were  so  liberal,  and  ujpon  such  advantageous  terms  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  it  was  impossible  to  impute  the  refusal  of  them  on  the 

.  part  of  government  to  any  thing  else  than  the  remains  .of  that 
miserable  partiality  to  the  Scotch  which  had  so  long  disgraced 
this  country.  Last  year,  when  Scotch  noblemen  offered  to  raise 

I  regiments,  the  offers  were  greedily  accepted,  and  warmly  encou- 
raged 5  the  public  were  even  put  to  the  expence  of  levy  money 
on  the  occasion.  The  conduct  of  government  had  been  very 
different  now;  there  was  a  motive,  indeed,  to  which  he  could 
impute  their  resusal  in  one  instance,  and  that  was  the  finger 
of  persecution  was  pointed  at  one  of  the  noble  lords  who  was 
among  those  that  made  the  offer.  That  persecution  was 
aimed  at  his  whole  family,  and  had  been  instanced  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  [The  House  pretty  generally  calling  upon 
Mr.  Fox  to  name  the  person  alluded  to]  He  said  he  would 
speak  out,  he  alluded  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  on  accoxmt 
of  his  unfortunate  family  connexion  (unfortunate  merely  in 
that  point  of  view,  but  highly  honourable  in  itself,  because 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  would  have  been  happy  to  have 
been  allied  to  General  Burgoyne)  was  proscribed,  and  was 
never  to  be  forgiven ;  by  never  to  be  forgiven  he  meant,  as 
long  as  the  present  administration  had  any  power.  To  shew 
that  he  was  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  present  ministry 
were  determined  to  persecute  the  noble  Earl  and  his  family, 
he  mentioned  their  having  three  separate  times  refused  the 
noble  Earl's  brother  the  lieutenant  colonelcy  of  the  Liverpool 
regiment ;  a  situation  and  sort  of  rank  which  he  had  a  right 
to  expert,  especially  in  the  last  instance  that  occurred  of  a 
vacancy,  because  he  was  then  the  oldest  major  in  the  corps. 
How  different  was  the  conduft  of  ministers  respecting  the 
Scotch  new  raised  regiments  ?  The  Scotch  lords  who  raised 
them  were  suffered  to  appoint  their  own  officers,  and  the 
ministers  never  once  interfered  in  the  appoiijtments !  he  said  it 
was  this  sort  of  treatment  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
most  respe^bable  characters,  that  gave  such  disgust,  and  made 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.    He  de€lared>  that  neither  now,  nor  before>  was  he 

inclined 
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inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  mode  of  raismg  the  mi- 
Ktia  as  offered  by  the  bill  then  under  consideration:  but  there 
was  a  point  of  infinitely  more  consequence^  a  point  the  noble 
Lord  who  spoke  a  short  time  since,  had  grossly  mis-statedj  to 
which  it  was  highly  necessary  that  he  should  give  the  mo^ 
flat  and  peremptory  denial. 

The  noble  Lord,  after  owning  that  we  had  no  foreign  af- 
fiances, had  triumphantly  spoken  of  unanimity,  and  con* 
gratulated  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  upon  having 
allied  themselves  with  those  who  sat  on  the  other.  This  was  . 
an  assertion  for  which  there  was  not  the  smallest  foimdation, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  state,  in  any  phrase  that  lan- 
guage would  admit  of,  the  shock  he  felt  when  the  noble 
Loid  ventured  to  suggest,  what  was  most  exceedingly  grating 
to  his  ears,  and  he  doubted  not  to  those  of  every  one  gende- 
man  who  sat  near  him.  What !  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
those  very  ministers  who  had  betrayed  their  country ;  who 
had  prostituted  the  public  strength,  who  had  prostitxited  tke 
public  wealth,  who  had  prostituted  what  was  still  more  valu- 
able, the  glory  of  the  nation  !  The  idea  was  too  monstrous 
to  be  admitted  for  a  moment.  Gentlemen  must  have  foregone 
their  principles,  and  have  given  up  their  honour,  before  they 
could  have  approached  the  threshold  of  an  alliance  so  abo- 
miminable,  so  scandalous,  and  so  disgraceful !  Did  the  noble 
Lord  think  it  possible  that  he  could  ally  himself  with  those 
ministers  who  had  led  us  on  from  one  degree  of  wretchedness 
to  another,  till  at  length  they  had  brought  us  to  the  extreme 
moment  of  peril,  the  extreme  verge  of  destruftion !  Ally 
himself  with  those  ministers  who  had  lost  America,  ruined 
Ireland,  thrown  Scotland  into  tumult,  and  put  the  very  exist** 
cnce  of  Great  Britain  to  the  hazard  !  ally  himself  with  those 
ministers  who  had,  as  they  now  confessed,  foreseen  the 
Spanish  war,  the  fatal  mischief  which  goaded  us  to  de- 
struftion,  and  yet  had,  from  time  to  time,  told  Parliament 
that  a  Spanish  war  was  not  to  be  feared  !  ally  himself 
with  those  ministers,  who,  knowing  of  the  prospedk  of  a 
Spanish  war,  had  taken  no  sort  of  pains  to  prepare  for  it ! 
ally  himself  with  those  ministers  who  had,  when  they  knew 
of  a  Spanish  war,  declared  in  Parliament  no  longer  ago  than 
last  Tuesday,  that  it  was  right  for  Parliament  to  be  prorogued, 
for  that  no  Spanish  war  was  to  be  dreaded,  and  yet  had  come' 
down  two  days  afterwards  with  the  Spanish  rescript !  ally 
himself  with  those  ministers,  who  knowing  of  a  Spanish  war, 
and  knowing  that  they  had  not  more  than  thirty  sail  of  the 
line  ready  to  send  out  with  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  had  sent  out 

Admiral 
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Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  America  with  seven  sail  of  the  line, 
mnd  a  large  body  of  troops  on  board  !  ally  himself  with  those 
ministers,  who  knowing  of  a  Spanish  war,  had  suffered  seven 
ships  of  the  line  lately  to  sail  to  the  East^Indies,  though  two 
or  three  ships  were  all  that  were  wanted  for  that  service,  and 
the  rest  misht  have  staid  at  home  to  reinforce  the  great  fleet 
of  England!  ally  himself  with  those  ministers,  who  knowmg 
of  %  Spanish  war,  and  knowing  that  the  united  fleets  of 
the  JEiouse  of  Bourbon,  consisted  of  at  least  forty,  perhaps 
fifty,  and  possibly  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  had  suffered  Sir 
Charles  to  sail  pn  Wednesday  last,  the  day  before  the  Spanish 
rescript  was,  as  they  knew,  to  be  delivered,  with  not  thirty 
9atl  of  the  line,  although  if  h^  had  staid  a  week  longer,  he 
might  have  been  reinforced  with  five  or  six,  or,  as  ministry 
themselves  said,  seven  or  eight  more  capital  ships !  to  ally 
himself  with  men  capable  of  such  conduct,  would  be  to  ally 
himself  to  disgrace  and  ruin;  he  begged,  therefore,  for  him- 
self and  for  his  friends,  to  disclaim  any  such  alliance ;  and  he 
declared  he  was  the  rather  inclined  to  disavow  such  a  cor- 
ne^on,  because  from  the  past  conduft  of  ministers  he  wa« 
warranted  to  declare  and  to  maintain,  that  such  an  alliance 
would  be  something  worse  than  an  alliance  with  France  and 
iSpain ;  it  would  be  an  alliance  with  those  who  pretended  to 
be  the  friends  of  Great  Britain,  but  who  were,  in  fadt  and  in 
truth,  her  vrorst  enemies. 

Having  urged  this  in  a  most  vehement  and  impassioned  tone, 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  should  support  the  present  bill,  or 
rather  he  should  not  oppose  it,  because,  in  the  situation  diat 
affairs  then  stood,  every  measure  which  tended  to  call  out  the 
strength  of  the  country  was  proper.  He  could  not  however  but 
6wn,  it  was  a  measure  of  a  more  spirited  nature  than  he  ever 
thought  the  pjresent  ministry  would  have  proposed,  because 
after  their  repeated  assertions  that  the  country  was  in  no  dan- 
ger, that  Spain  meant  to  stand  neuter,  and  that  a  war  with 
the  united  forces  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  not  to  be 
dreaded,  he  did  not  think  any  men  had  arrived  at  such  an 
uncommon  pitch  of  assurance,  as  to  have  stood  up*  themselves 
and  propose  a.mieasure  which  gave  the  lie  direct  to  all  they 
had  been  saying  during  the  whole  sessions  of  Parliament.  At 
the  same  time  however  he  declared  he  should  vote  for  the  bill, 
he  meant  not  to  give  the  ministers  the  least  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  he  placed  any  confidence  in  them,  or  had  the  least 
hope  of  success  or  good  to  the  country  from  any  thing  they 
coald  possibly  do  for  it.  He  owned  himself  to  be  complet€;ly 
iofondtatp  and  though  there  was  the  utmost  unanimity  m 
:r;...'..  the 
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the  gentlemen  who  afted  with  him,  it  was  not  the  sort  of 
unanimity  the  noble  Lord  had  alladed  to ;  it  was  unanimity 
to  exert  every  nerve,  and  to  touch  upon  every  string  likely  tcr 
contribute,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  resciue  the  country 
from  that  peril  in  which  the  ministers  had  involved  it,  but  it 
was  not  an  unanimity  which  rested  upon  confidence  in  ad-^ 
ministration,  or  the  least  expe£btion  of  success  from  their 
measures.  The  zeal  therefore  of  his  friends  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  was  the  more  eminent,  because  they  ofiered 
their  lives  and  fortunes  even  under  those  men  whom  they 
could  not  trust,  and  under  whom,  officers  of  such  exaltea 
chara^er,  and  such  eminent  military  talents,  as  Admiral 
Keppel  and  Lord  Howe,  declared  they  could  not,  consistent 
with  their  honour,  serve.  The  noble  Lord,  who  spoke  some 
time  since,  had  said  we  had  no  foreign  alliances,  and  had  ^ 
declared  to  God  he  knew  not  why.  This  was  a  severe  charge 
upon  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  his  colleagues^ 
for  what  was  it  but  confessing  that  we  were  deserted  and 
abandoned  by  all  Europe,  and  by  implication,  declaring,  that 
the  conduA  of  ministers  must  have  been  unaccountably  bad, 
to  have  occasioned  an  event  not  to  be  imagined  possible  to 
have  happened.  He,  however,  would  tell  the  noble  Lord  why 
we  had  no  foreign  alliances.  All  Europe '  saw  tljfe  wretched 
and  disgraceful  state  into  which  ministers  had  plunged  us^  and 
could  it  be  expected  that  any  court  in  their  senses  would  ally 
themselves  with  misery  and  ruin?  The  noble  Lord,  however^ 
had  forgot  that  we  had  allies  in  Germany.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  were  our  allies.  Let 
gentlemen  look  at  that  part  of  the  conduft  of  ministers.  They 
had  bound  us  down  by  treaty  to  assist  and  support  both  or 
cither  of  those  princes  whenever  they  were  attacked.  The 
faith  of  the  nation  was  now  pledged  for  this,  and  in  case  of 
a  rupture  between  the  courts  of  Hesse  or  Brunswick,  and  any 
other  power,  in  case  of  a  war  being  lit  up  in  Germany  in 
the  progress  of  our  present  contest,  (no  very  improbable  cir- 
cumstance) what  must  be  the  consequence  ?  The  faith  of 
this  nation  must  be  broken,  for  it  would  be  morally  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  This  was  one  among  many 
of  the  precious  consequences  that  had  attended  our  eagerness 
to  enter  upon  the  cursed  American  war,  our  haste  to  cut  the 
throats  and  pick  the  poc^iets  of  our  brethren  across  the 
Atlantic. 

He  took  notice  of  the  assertion  of  his  honourable  fnend 
[Mr.  Townshend]  the  preceding  day,  relative  to  the  treachery 
and  corruption  which  had  been  sta^  to  j^yailr  in  tit* 

cabinet. 
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net.  Though  he  had  no  proof  of  such  a  charge,  this  he  wouI4 
however  say,  that  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  muit 
certainly  have  sold  hjs  own  opinion,  and  adopted  that  of  olJi^ 
men,  or  he  never  could  have  adled  in  the  manner  he  had 
done.  He  verily  believed  what  he  now  said,  and  added,  that 
it  was  perfe£Uy  indifferent  to  him  whether  the  noble  Lord 
had  sold  his  opinion  to  the  king  of  France  for  French  gold,  or 
whether  he  had  sold  it  to  any  other  person,  or  disposed  of  it 
to  his  colleagues  in  office  for  their  fine  words,  and  their  pro- 
mises of  honour  and  emolument.  It  was  impossible  it  could  be 
otherwise;  it  was  impossible  that  men  notorious  for  their  being 
men  of  sense,  of  judgment,  of  acknowledged  talents,  should 
pursue  a  line  of  condu<^  so  opposite  to  sense,  so  grossly  weak» 
ignorant,  and  absurd.  The  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
had  great  natural  abilities,  those  abilities  had  been  matured 
and  improved  by  an  excellent  education;  he  had  in  that 
House  given  repeated  instances  of  his  talents;  he  had  charmed 
frequent  audiences  with  his  wit,  his  humour,  and  his  reason- 
ing; how  then  was  the  opposition  between  his  language  and 
his  conduft  to  be  reconciled?  it  was  true  indeed  that  spej^- 
ing  and  doing  were  distinft  and  very  different  things,  but  let 

fentlemen  look  at  the  condu<^  of  the  ministry  as  private  men. 
lad  they  let  their  own  estates  go  to  ruin?  Had  they  given 
any  signs  of  personal  negledl,  or  inattention  to  their  own  in^ 
terests? — quite  the  contrary.  They  had  taken  good  care  of 
their  wealth,  they  had  increased  their  riches. 

He  concluded  with  repeating,  that  though  he  voted  for  the 
bill,  he  did  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  as  a  token  of  his  pre- 
ferring the  raising  the  militia  to  raising  new  regiments, 
agreeable  to  the  offers  of  the  two  noble  Dukes  and  noble  Earls. 
That  he  had  not  the  least  confidence  in  the  present  ministers, 
and  that  so  far  from  being  ready  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
th^m,  he  thought  they  merited  punishment;  and  although 
there  were  among  them  individuals  for  whom  he  had  the 
highest  personal  respef^  yet  he  thought  their  official  conduct 
collectively  so  infamous,  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
their  country,  that  were  the  times  ripe  for  bringing  them  tp 
punishment,  he  would  join  most  heartily  in  supporting  the 
measure* 

The  Attorney  General  said  h^  was  a  little  amaze4  at  hearing 
what  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  thought 
proper  to  throw  out,  on  the  subject  of  his  having  interrupted 
a  noble  Lord,  by  moving  that  the  question  should  be  rea4; 
he  had  imagined  what  he  ha4  before  said  would  have  suffi- 
ciently explained  that  matter.    He  had  been  far  from  sug- 
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gesting  that  Parliament  had  not  a  right  to  deliberate  upon 
every  circumstance,  likely  to  contribute  in  any  possible  de- 
gree to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  present  bill  was 
under  consideration  j  the  noble  Lord  was  proceeding  to  touch 
upon  a  topic,  which,  however  proper  it  might  be  to  delibe- 
rate upon  it  on  a  future  occasion,  certainly  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  present  billj  he  therefore  wished  to  prevent 
the  noble  Lord  from  going  into  foreign  matter,  and  having  no 
choice  of  carrying  his  wishes  into  execution,  was  obliged  to 
Jiave  recourse  to  the  only  possible  method,  that  of  rising  to 
speak  to  order,  and  desiring  that  the  question  might  be  read. 
When  he  had  done  so,  he  had  apologized  to  the  noble  Lord, 
and  he  had  not  sat  down  till  he  had  conceived  it  was  generally 
understood  that  his  explanation  was  sufficient.     The  real  bu- 
siness of  that  day  was  to  discuss  how  far  it  was  adviseablc  to 
call  out  the  national  force,  and  in  what  manner  such  a  measure 
could  be  most  effeftually  carried  into  execution.     The  topic 
was  of  the  first  importance,  and  could  not  be  too  amply  de- 
liberated, it  were  therefore  to  be  wished  exceedingly,  that 
every  gentleman  who  had  thought  at  all  upon  the  subjefl, 
would  fairly  and  fully  open  his  mind  to  the  House,  that  Go- 
vernment might  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  adopt 
that  line  of  conduft,   which,  upon  the  maturest  considera- 
tion and  the  closest  reasoning,  should  appear  to  be  the  most 
likely  to  prove  successful  when  carried  into  practice.     The 
situation  of  affairs  was  certainly  of  great  crisis  and  great  diffi- 
culty.    For  which  reason,   it  was  in  his  opinion  right  to  tell 
the  people  of  their  danger;  but  not  to  state  it  intlie  language 
of  fear  or  the  language  of  despair;  he  thanked  God  there  was 
no  occasion  for  cither.     It  would  be  wise,  however,  to  lay  the 
real  situation  of  the  country  before  the  people  at  large,  to 
state  the  extent  of  the  danger,  and  the  degree  of  the  force 
this  country  had  to  oppose  to  it.     France  and  Spain  were 
combined  against  us,  every  man  therefore  would  adAiit  that 
.  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  those  two  powers*     An  in- 
vasion was  talked  of  and  possibly  might  be  attempted;  the 
question  that  naturally  arose  on  these  fafts  was,  what  force 
kad  this  country  to  enable  her  to  repel  such  an  attack,  should 
the  enemy  thuik  proper  to  put  it  in  pra6tice?  The  answer  was 
obvious,  we  had  a  powerful  fleet  at  sea,  under  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  and  that  fleet  would  speedily  be  reinforced  with  seve- 
ral additional  ships  of  considerable  strength.     We  hid  in  the 
country  itself  an  effe6tive  army  of  63,000  men.'  Add  to  this, 
wc  had  resources  yet  untried,  and  which  wuidd  doubtless 
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prove  of  the  most  iihportant  avail,  should  the  crisis  be  piished 
to  Siich  Extremity,  as  to  render  the  calling  them  forth  neces- 
sary. In  Order  to  put  our  security  out  of  doubt,,  the  King's' 
servants  had  thought  it  matter  of  policy  to  bring  in  the  pre* 
sent  bill  for  augmenting  the  militia,  and  they  had  the  rath^ 
adopted  that  mode  for  the  sake  of  the  equality  with  whiclk 
•the  burthen  would  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  public,  and 
the  speedy  manner  in  which  the  forces  might  be  raised  upoii 
emergency.  This  was  the  rc^lt>i^re  of  our  aiFairs,  the  true 
amount  of  our  danger,  and  the  degree  of  our  power  of  dfe^ 
fence  and  resistance.  Let  it  be  known  to  the  public,  and 
what  man  in  the  kingdom  possessed  of  a  mind  tolerably  con- 
stant and  firm  would  be  dismayed? 

With  regard  to  what  the  honourable  gentleman  had  idSA 
respefting  the  regiments  which  had  been  offered  to  be  raised 
by  the  noble  personages  to  whom  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  alluded,  he  was  very  far  from  understanding  that  go* 
^emment  either  had  received  the  offers  with  coldness,  or  had 
rejefted  those  offers.  On  the  contrary  he  had  conceived, 
though  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  Go\'em- 
ment,  that  Government  thought  the  offers  exceedingly  hand- 
some; that  they  entertained  the  warmest  sentiments  of  thfe 
noblemindedness  of  those  who  made  them,  and  meant  to  ad* 
vantage  the  public  by  carrying  them  into  effeft  in  propeb 
time,  'the  offer  in  particular  made  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
was  talked  of  by  every  person  whom  he  had  met  and  con- 
versed with  on  the  subjcdt,  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  fair 
that  ever  was  heard  of.  The  noble  Duke  had  made  it  in  a 
tnanner  perfeftly  free  from  any  suspicion  of  a  desire  to  build 
rank  in  the  service  upon  it,  to  advantage  friends  or  any  other 
interested  purpose  whatever*,  in  short,  in  a  manner  not  only 
perfeflly  unobjeftionable,  but  in  every  point  of  view  laudabte 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  other  offers,  though  handsome, 
w^re  not  quite  so  advantageous  and  eligible;  he  «nd(^rsto6d, 
however,  that  they  werfe  to  be  accepted,  aftd  he  would  tell  thfe 
House  why.  He  had,  that  very  day,  in  an  aceidehtal  con- 
trersation  with  a  person  high  in  office,  who  was  most  lifcelf  t6 
know;  inihort,  with  Lord  Artihtrst,  the  conilnandei' in  chief, 
nientioned  these  ofiers,  and  asked  the  nobkLord  if  they  wirfe 
to  be  acccfrted?  The  noble  Lord  h4d  answered  him  v^ 
•frankly,  and  after  passing  a  great  edpgium  oil  the  public^  spi* 
rit  of  those  who  made  the  offers,  had  declared  that  iri  his'  dpU 
uion  they  ought  to  be  accepted.  Hfi  nKade  no  scruple  tb 
mcft^ioa  this;  because  the  noble  hord  hid  prescribed  no  s^ 
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crccy  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  as  he  was  a  person  who  had 
no  right  to  expeft  an  answer,  if  his  question  to  the  noble  Lord 
had  been  improper,  he  did  not  presume  that  it  was  any 
breach  of  confidence  in  him  to  have  stated  what  he 
knew  on  the  subjeft,  and  by  what  means  he  acquired  his 
knowledge .  respe£Hng  it.  After  speaking  to  this  point,  he 
went  on  to  give  th^  House  information  relative  to  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  said  on  the  subjeft  of  Lord  Der- 
by*s .  brother,  Major  Stanley^  being  refused  the  lieutenant 
colonelcy  of  the  Liverpool  Blues,  premising  that  he  confined 
himself  merely  to  the  last  time  that  situation  and  rank  were 
vacant.  He  said  it  then  happened,  that  the  oldest  major  in 
America,  Major  Humphries  came  over  with  dispatches  froni. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Major  Humphries,  was  a  very  old  offi- 
cer, and  from  being  in  the  army  all  his  life,  and  chiefly  on 
service  abroad,  he  believed  he  was  almost  the  only  person  who  . 
was  honoured  with  his  friendship,  and  to  whom  he  paid  any 
visits  when  he  came  over  to  this  country  5  of  this  he  was  cer- 
tain, Major  Humphries  was  without  interest  or  patronage, 
and  had  nothing  but  his  distinguished  character- as  a  brave  and 
judicious  officer  to  recommend  him.  On  the  vacancy  hap- 
pening, the  coipmander  in  chief  turned  to  the  list  of  Majors, 
and  observing  that  the  pame  of  Major  Humphries  stood  at 
the  head  of  it,  he,  without  any  other  recommendation  than 
his  own  knowledge  of  his  long  and  good  services,  filled  up 
the  commission  with  Major  Humphries's  name,  so  that  when 
the  Major  came  to  present  his  recommendations  from  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  (which  were  such  as  did  the  Major  the  highest  ho- 
nour) he  found  himself  already  promoted,  to  the  lieutenant 
colonelcy  of  the  Liverpool  Blues.     There  could  therefore  be 

'  no  intended  injustice  to  Major  Stanley,  nor  had  there  been, 
as  he  had  stated,  the  least  improper  influence  exerted  to  pro- 
cure Major  Humphries  the  appointment.  It  was  idle  s^  aU 
times  to  talk  of  birth  and  alliance,  especially  in  the  military 
profession,  where  bravery  and  conduft  were  the  chief  requU 
sites;  but  possibly  the  House  might  not  be  displeased  to  hear 
that  Major  Humphries,  the  officer  in  question,  was  the  grand- 
son of  General  Webb,  an  officer  of  very  exalted  character, 
who  had  distinguished  a  long  life  of  service,  by  a  series  of 
most  gallant  anions,  not  the  least  gallant  of  which  was,  his 
having,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  British  forces,  totally  dci- 
feated  eighteen  thousand  French,  There  might  be  gentlemen 
then  present,  old  enough  to  remember  General  Webb's  hav- 
ing  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  this 

pitfc^  of  service.'   M^joi  Uum'ghrlcs  was  that  brave  Gebe- 
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ral's  grandson,  had  been  all  his  life  in  the  army,  had  behaved 
at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  with  the  ut- 
most gallantry,  and  was  a  captain  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Early  of  Derby's  brother,  Major  Stanley,  of  whose  merits  and 
abilities  he  had  not  the  least  doubt,  was  a  school-boy. 

Having  explained  this  matter,  he  took  notice  of  the  various 
assertions  which  Mr.  Fox  had  given,  as  reasons  for  his  dis* 
daining  to  ally  himself  with  the  present  administration,  and 
said  those  very  reasons  operated  on  his  mind  in  a  difierent 
way ;  it  was  because  the  King's  servants  had  afted  in  the  very 
sort  of  manner  which  the  honourable  Gentleman  thought  so 
highly  reprehensible,  that  he  was  of  opinion  they  had  a£ted 
wisely,  and  that  they  deserved  the  applause  of  their  country. 
By  way  of  supporting  this,  he  declared,  that  if  ministry  had 
not  sent  a  detachment  of  the  fleet  to  America  under  Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  and  if  they  had  not  sent  another  detachment  un- 
der Admiral  Hughes  to  the  East  Indies,  they  would  have 
afted  like  downright  ideots,  and  would  have  properly  become 
the  derision  of  Europe,  and  have  deserved  the  execration  of 
their  country.     He  must  be  a  miserable  politician  indeed, 
who  imagined  that  the  war  would  be  ended  by  any  battles 
fought  here,  even  should  an  invasion  tqke  place.     The  con- 
test could  not  be  brought  to  an  issue  in  this  island ;  and  that 
minister  who,  by  keeping  all  the  sea  and  land  force  of  the 
country  at  home,  would  invite  our  foes  to  collect  the  whole  of 
their  strength,  and  dire<El  it   against  England,  must  be  the 
weakest  man  that  ever  fancied  himself  a  politician.     Wisdom 
and  common  sense  shewed  the  propriety  of  drawing  off  the 
attention  of  our  enemies  from  this  country,  and  of  making 
such  diversions  as  should  necessarily  divide  their  force,  and 
increase  the  ohjedte  of  their  operations.    Though  Pondichexry 
was  taken  by  us,  he  hoped  that  would  not  be  the  only  bloi^ 
we  should  strike  in  the  East  Indies ;  he  expedled  to  hear  that 
the  capture  of  Pondicherry  was  merely  the  first  of  a  series  pf 
operations  against  France  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  whi^ 
would  prove  of  the  happiest  consequence  to  Great  Britaiii. 
In  the  West  Indies  also,  and  in  America,  pur  enen^ies  wefc 
vulnerable,  and  it  would  have  been  madness .  not  to  have  ^j;i- 
deavoured  to  attack  them  in  their  weak  parts.     With  regard 
to  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  being  ^nt  to  sea,  the  honourable  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  that  his  fleet  was  inferior  to  that  of  Fran;:c 
and  Spain ;  the  honourable  Gentleman  could  bring  no  proof 
that  the  fleets  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  joined ;  neither 
could  he  ascertain  their  strength !    Of  this  he  was  certain, 
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ministers  had  a£led  wisely  in  sending  out  Sir  Charles  Harflj^ 
2§  they  had  done ;  his  fleets  even  if  it  were  inferior  iq  point 
of  number  to  that  of  Frapce,  was  considerably  more  in  forces 
because  the  majority  of  pur  ships  were  l^rge  shij^i  an4  s^ups 
admirably  equipped.  The  fleet  of  France  consisted  pf  shipft 
of  less  weight  of  metal ;  ^dd  to  this,  seven  or  eight  more  ca- 
pital ships  would  soon  be  ready  to  sail  and  reinforce  Sir 
Charles  Hardy.  But  even  admitting,  for  a  mpipent,  |hsit  the . 
fleet  of  England  met  those  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  wd  m 
a£tion>  from  the  latter's  superiority,  they  had  the  best  on  Jt } 
from  the  geographical  situation  of  our  island,  the  £lnglish  ftect 
would  have  our  own  coasts  to  retire  to.  The  fate  of  this 
copntry  was  far  from  depending  on  the  event  of  a  single  bat- 
tle, as  had  been  suggested.  The  danger,  therefore,  though 
great,  was  of  that  nature  only  which  called  fpr  exejtion,  ^4 
not  which  justified  despondency. 

The  honourable  Gentleman  had  adverted  to  some  expre^ions 
which  came  from  one  of  the  honourable  Gentleman's  friends 
the  preceding  day*,  and  which  were,  that  there  was  tr€acbery 
and  corruption  in  ^ojne  one  person  in  the  cabinet,  but  whom 
was  not  described,  neither  was  it  said  of  what  degree  or  soFt 
the  treachery  in  question  was  The  honourable  Gentleman 
had  this  day  thought  proper  to  take  new  ground,  a|i4»  by  a 
strange  extension  of  the  term  treachery  (which  he  h?d  always 
understood,  in  a  political  constru^on,  to  imply  trMf$n)  h^d 
charged  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  as  well  as  his  col- 
leagues, with  having  sold  their  opinions.  The  charge  was 
p^rfeftly  new  to  him,  nor  could  he  possibly  discover  to  whon\ 
the  ministry  could  have  so/d  their  opinions,  or  for  what  consi- 
deration. He  trusted,  however,  that  the  honourable  Gentlet* 
^i^n's  dogmatising  in  this  particular,  and  taking  upon  hlfn  tq 
pronounce  decisively  upon  the  spring  of  a^lion,  which  ope- 
rated in  the  noble  Lord's  mind,  would  not  pass  for  argument^ 
notwithstanding  that  it  might  serve  for  the  moment  to  amus^ 
|he  honourable  Gentleman  and  those  of  his  friends  who  seeai^ 
so  highly  pleased  with  the  expression.  The  honourable  Gexk* 
tkman  had  talked  a  good  deal  about  alliances,  and  had  on  that 
circumstance  thrown  out  much  invefHve  gainst  thQ  ininisr 
ters,  as  if  h  were  in  their  power  to  oblige  Kureign  coons  tQ 
^ter  into  alliances  with  Great  Britain,  whether  they  wer^t  99 
4ispose4  or  not.  Before  Gentlemen  g^ve  way  to  any  i4eii  ^ 
the  minister$  being  to  blame  in  this  rcspe^^,  it  WQul4  P9(  hfi 
improper  for  them  to  consider  a  little  of  the  nature  of  s^Iit 
ances  between  great  states>  upon  w^^  t^ej  wef ^  «A<?r9Uy 
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founded,  and  with  what  views  each  contrafting  party  agreed 
to  them.  It  would,  he  presumed,  be  pretty  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  basis  of  all  political  alliances  was  a  reciprocal 
advantage,  which  was  expected  to  be  tlie  consequence.  It 
naturally  followed,  therefore,  that  no  state  would  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  another  unless  it  stood  in  need  of  some  assist- 
ance, which  the  othejr  had  it  in  its  power  to  afford.  If  Gen- 
tlemen would  consider  our  {H-esent  situation,  and  would  look 
round  to  the  situation  of  other  courts  in  Europe,  they  would 
see  that  the  necessity  was  solely  on  our  side,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  other  courts  were  not 
much  inclined  to  enter  into  alliance  with  us.  The  court  of 
Russia,  for  instance,  had  made  up  her  quarrel  with  the  Turk» 
and  was  at  ease.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emjperor  were 
no  longer  at  war.  Portugal  and  Holland,  though  certainly 
we  had,  iiT  former  times,  afforded  both  those  states  most  essen^ 
tial  assistance,  had  no  present  motive  to  induce  them  imme- 
diately to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us. 

In  this  part  the  Attorney  General  took  a  review  of  the  va- 
rious alliances  which  Great  Britain  had  entered  into  with  va- 
rious powers  at  various  periods,  remarking  how  our  allies  at 
one  time  had  become  our  foes  at  another,  and  deducing  from 
the  whole  of  what  he  said,  that  all  alliances  were  governed  by 
time  and  circumstances,  and  that  however  necessary  it  migli 
be  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, however  much  the  interest  of  other  courts  to  prevent  two 
great  states  from  attacking  and  swallowing  up  a  third  5.  that 
their  intervention  was  not  to  be  expefted  at  the  first  prospeft 
of  the  object,  though  it  might  be  the  case  when  the  matter 
became  more  serious,  and  the  consequence  from  being  nearer, 
rendered  the  whole  of  the  business  more  alarming. 

The  honourable  Gentleman  had,  in  one  part  of  his  speech," 
very  fairly  called  upon  those  who  thought  the  iioble  Lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon  capable  of  conducing  the  war,  to  say  so,  de- 
claring, in  the  most  direct  and  earnest  terms,  that  no  man  dared 
avow  such  an  opinion.  It  might  be  thought,  from  the  office 
which  he  held,  and  which,  in  some  sort,  connofted  him  with 
administraticm,  that  he  was  a  biassed  man.  He  begged  leave, 
however,  to  declare,  that  he  was  perfeftly  independent. 
That  he  had  no  obligation  of  any  kind  to  the  noble  Lord. 
He  had  never  asked  for  any  favour,  he  had  never  received  any 
favour,  ^either  was  it  in  the  noble  Lord's  power  to  do  him^ 
favour.  With  regard  to  his  professional  situation,  any  little 
emolument  that  he  might  be  suf^sed  to  derive  from  that,  he 
^id  assure  the  House  was  totaUy  beneath  his  coBsideratton, 
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when  he  was  either  to  ad  or  speak  upon  any  point  whatever. 
.  If  he  differed  in  sentiments,  upon  any  topic,  with  the  noble 
Lord,  and  found  those  sentiments  opposed,  witjiout  having 
reason  to  think  that  they  were  ill-founded,  he  should  cer- 
tainly give  up  his  situation  diredlly,  but  not  give  up  his  sen- 
timents ;  and  he  should  do  so  on  the  ground  that  if  there  was 
any  difference  between  him  and  Government,  it  was  his  duty 
to  withdraw,  and  not  to  embarrass  those  who  were  to  condu<3: 
the  affairs  of  Government.  He  added,  that  he  really  had  not 
sold  his  opinion,  and  what  he  was  about  to  say  were  his  ge- 
nuine sentiments.  He  knew  the  noble  Lord  well,  and  it  was' . 
from  that  knowledge,  that,  although  he  would  not  flatter  the 
noble  Lord  so  far  as  to  declare  he  thought  him  the  most  able 
.Minister  that  either  ever  was,  or  ever  might  be  appointed  to 
the  high  office  he  held,  he  was  ready  to  pronounce  him,  in  his 
opinion,  v  a  minister  of  very  great  ability,  and  whose  talents 
were  indispensably  necessary  to  the  conduft  of  the  affairs  of 
this  country  in  the  present  crisis.  There  was  nothing  want- 
ing but  ability  and  exertion  to  steer  the  ship  tlirough  the  storni 
in  which  the  vessel  now  rode.  The  noble  Lord  has  as  much 
ability  as  most  men,  and  he  would  take  upon  him  to  say,  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  prosecute  the  important  business  of  the 
nation,  with  that  exertion  and  that  vigour,  which  was  indis- 
pensably necessary.  He  was  the  less  scrupulous  in  giving  thb 
opinion,  because  he  had  long  observed,  that  whenever  any 
Gentleman,  let  him  stand  on  which  side  the  House  he  woulc^ 
was  asked  who  he  thought  the  n>ost  capable  man  in  the  king- 
dom to  be  the  minister  r  after  naming  the  particular  person  on 
whom  he  happened  to  have  fixed  as  the  chief  objeft  of  his  ad- 
miration, the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  was  unifbrmly 
mentioned  as  the  person  the  next  in  point  of  ability. 

In  answer  to*  what  Mr.  Fox  had  said  relative  to  the  mini- 
nistry's  having  driven  Admiral  Keppel  and  Lord  Howe  out  of 
the  service,  he  lamented  exceedingly  that  any  misunderstand- - 
ing  between  those  officers  and  the  King's  servants  had  pre- 
vailed, much  more  that  it  had  arisen  to  such  a  height,  as  to 
have  deprived  their  country  of  their  service.  When,  how- 
ever, he  considered  the  very  critical  situation  of  affairs,  that 
it  was  no  longer  a  war  for  dominion,  but  a  war  for  existence, 
he  did  not  doubt  but  those  gallant  officers,  impelled  by  that 
true  sense  of  honour,  which  was  the  distinguishing  chara£ber- 
istic  of  the  military  profession,  and  preferring  the  safety  of 
tae  kingdom  to  every  personal  consideration,  would  forget  any 
fc:eling  of  negle(Et,  of  supposed  injury,  and — ^not  of  disgrace 
certainlyj  for  disgrace  did  not  belong  to  such  men,  and  was  a 

A  word 
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word^hich  bugHt  not  to  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time  with 
their  names; — but  of  any  unpleasant  sort,  and  would  throw 
aside  all  frivolous  punctilios,  and  not  only  deign  to  accept 
iiresh  employment,  but  step  forward  and  claim  their  right  of 
having  a  share  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

He  concluded  with  recommending  the  present  bill,  as  a  bill 
highly  e:iq)edient  to  be  passed  into  a  law,  although  the  mea- 
sure it  tended  to  authorise,  might  not  be  either  immediately 
or  eventually  necessary  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
;  Lord  North,  I  am  much  indebted  to  my  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney  General,  ncai*  me,  for  the  very  favourable  sen- 
timents he  has  this  day  expressed  of  my  public  services,  much 
.more,  I  fear,  than  I  have  any  pretensions  to.  On  that  subjeft 
he  has,  perhaps,  spoke  with  the  partiality  of  a  friend;  on  others, 
he  has,  I  presume,  given  his  opinion  without  any  such  bias. 
But  how  much  soever  I  may  be  obliged  to  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman, I  cannot  help  rising  on  the  present  occasion,  earnestly 
wishing  to  vindicate  my  chara6ter  against  the  general  and  spe- 
cific accusation  made  by  the  honourable  Gentleman  over  the 
way,  (Mr.  Fox)  and  likewise  to  assure  that  honourable  Gen- 
tleman, that  my  present  situation,  sentiments,  and  intentions, 
will  not  permit  me  to  accept  of  those  friendly  dispositions 
which  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  mix  with  the  general  charges. 
I  allude  to  the  admonitions  he  has  given  to  me  for  the  regu- 
lation of  my  future  political  condudt.  His  charges  being  ge- 
•neral  and  unqualified,  deserve  some  answer.  He  has  stated 
them  with  his  usual  ability.  He  has  pressed  them  with  his 
wonted  eloquence.  However  unequal  I  may  be  to  the  ho- 
nourable Gentleman  in  these  two  respe(^ts,  I  must  not,  there- 
fore, decline  the  vindication  of  my  character,  if  I  am  conscious 
the  justice  of  my  cause  will  bear  me  out.  Without  that  sup- 
port, I  am  convinced  of  my  own  inability,  with  that  support, 
J  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  honourable  Gentleman's  elo- 
i}uence  and  ingenuity.  ' 

The  honourable  Gentleman  has  travelled  through  the  whole 
of  my  ministerial  conduct,  and  candidly  imputes  all  the  negledtt 
and  blunders  of  administration,  as  he  calls  them,  to  me.  By 
his  account  I  have  enough  of  my  own  to  answer  for,  without 
being  compelled  to  bear  the  blame  due  to  others  :  but  I  will 
tell  that  Gentleman,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  fly  from  that  state 
of  responsibility  attached  to  my  office,  nor  from  the  genersil 
responsibility  which  I  am  bound  to  with  others,  as  one  of  his 
Majesty's  confidential  servants.  If  the  honourable  Gentle- 
man, which  his  speech  would  indicate,  supposes  me  to  be  first, 
©r  solf  Minister f  I  do  assure  him  he  is  mistaken.  I  know  of  no 

such 
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tttch  minister  in  this  country,  and  do  therefore  hope  the  ho* 
nourable  Gentleman  will  consider  me  in  two  lights,  namely^ 
as  acting  at  the  head  of  a  very  important  department,  "whtacc . 
I  acknowledge  I  am  solely  answerable  for  whatever  is  trans*- 
a(Aed,  and  as  aAing  in  concert  with  others  in  his  Majesty's 
confidential  councils. 

The  honourable  Gentleman  has  gone  a  great  way  back,  no 
less  than  to  the  whole  of  my  condnA  since  I  got  connefied 
with  the  Board  at  which  I  have,  at  present,  the  honour  to  pro> 
side.  I  found  the  afiairs  pf  this  country  in  great  confusion, 
and  the  nation  in  a  ferment  (alluding  to  the  affair  of  the  Mid* 
dlesex  ele^on.)  1  took  a  share  in  Government  when  em* 
barrassed  by  a  strong  factious  opposition,  whom  I  thoughts 
as  I  do  still,  acted  upon  mistaken  or  wrong  motives*  1  as- 
sisted in  maintaining  Government,  and  if  the  clamours  coiv 
rent  at  that  time  were  not  silenced,  they  were  rendered  ine& 
feftual  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  raised. 

The  great  and  glorious  viftories  of  the  late  war,  and  our 
confessed  and  decided  superiority  on  the  ocean,  created  us 
-many  enemies,  and  an  alarm  in  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
and,  if  not  enmity,  at  least  coolness.  France  and  Spain,  suf- 
fering under  the  disgrace  of  successive  defeats,  were  mortified 
and  filled  with  resentments,  and  looking  forward  to  retalia«- 
tion.  The  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Europe  were  drawn  from  the 
usual  object  of  their  jealousy,  the  house  of  Bourbon,  thus 
fallen  and  humbled,  towards  our  growing  greatness.  The 
system  of  Europe,  at  the  time,  admitted  of  no  continental  alli- 
.  ances,  for  to  what  end  could  they  have  been  directed  ?  The 
powers  of  the  North  were  friendly  inclined,  and  nothing,  at 
that  period,  gave  any  reason  to  counteract  any  probable  or 
possible  measures  which  might  be  entered  into  by  the  house 
of  Bourbon. 

Such  was  the  state  and  disposition  of  Europe  when  America 
unjustly,  and  without  provocation,  resisted  the  constitutional 
claims  of  this  country,  and  refused  to  pay  that  obedience 
Vhich  it  was  bound  to  render  upon  every  principle  of  justice  >$ 
nay,  I  might  go  farther,  and  add,  upon  every  motive  of  inte* 
rest  and  advantage.  " 

Under  the  circumstances  1  have  described,  we  were  obliged 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  our  rebellious  subjects.  I  shall 
neither  take  blame  to  myself,  nor  impute  any  to  others  j  but 
before  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  enforce  legal  government, 
France,  contrary  to  every  assurance,  and  every  principle  of 
justice  and  good  faith,  traitorously  interfered  in  the  tnteraai 
govemxaeai  of  the  British  empire,  and  had  the  insolence,  not 

\  only 
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only  to  praqribe  t^ie  cQndv<3:  we  should  observe  towards  our 

owa  subjcdfe  J  but,  by  declvmg  the   colonies  indepeadent, 

endeavoured  to  sever  a  tlurd  part  of  the  empire,  apd  wrest 

/it  put  of  our  haqdsr 

The  hpnourablc  Gcni;lcman  says,  why  not  resign  at  tlAu 
why  not  resign  at  that,  why  not  resign  at  another  period} 
I  wiU^eU  the  honourable  Gentl^pman  why  I  neither  did,  not* 
cQuld  r^igo.  I  was  always  determined  never  tq  resign  as 
long  as  his  M?y^ty  thought  fit  to  accept  of  my  poor  services^^ 
and  till  I  could  do  it  with  honour.  Could  t  have  resigned  with 
hoi^PUr  when  America  first  resisted  i  I  answer  no.  Xould  I 
have  resigned  with  honour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  American 
w v»  while  th^  event  of  tlut  war  was  yet  depending  i  flo. 
Cpuld  I  hav€i  resigned  with  honour  when  France  interfered,- 
and  acknowledged  American  independency  ?  Most  certainly 
not.    And  ought  I  to  resign  at  this  period,  or  could  I  do  it 

.  with  honour  to  myself,  or  discharge  my  duty  to  my  country, 
Aow  that  we  have  the  united  force  of  the  House  of  Bourhon 
to  contend  with  ?  I  am  persuaded  I  could  not.  My  language 
has  jjiways  been  uniformly  the  same,  never  to  resign,  tiU  a  fit 
person  was  found  to  succeed  me.  I  have  not  heard  that  perr 
son  yet  pointed  out,  nor  do  I  know  him.  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, that  many  persons  of  abilities,  infinitely  superior  to 
mine,  could  be  found.  I  know  no  man  more  fit,  in  some  re- 
spefls,  than  the  honourable  Gentlemaii  himself  j  but  his  abi- 
lities, as  fer  as  they  respe,£i  me,  are  out  of  the  present  ques.- 
tion.  He  and  his  friends  think  difftrently  from  me  on  mat- 
ters of  very  essential  importance.  I  hope  I  have  as  great  a 
reverenqe  for  the  constitution  as  that  Gentleman;  but  his 
ideas  are  not  perhaps  exa^Uy  consonant  to  mine  on  that  subje6h 
I  am  for  supporting  the  just  and  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  crQwn,  and  the  rights  of  parliament,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  own  judgment ;  and  upon  those  opinions  I  must  conti-i 
nue  to  aft,  and  can  never  consequently  consent  to  call  any 
set  of  men,  be  they  whom  they  may,  as  far  as  my  feeble 
voice  can  reach,  of  whose  political  dodtrines  I  do  not  approve* 
Th?  good  of  my  country,  and  of  my  own  honour,  therefore, 
will  not  permit  me  to  follow  the  honourable  Gentleman's  ad- 
vice, 2ifl4  subcribe  to  his  opinion,  that  this  is  the  proper  tinae 
for  ipe  to  resign. 

The  hpnoiirable  Gentleman,  after  reprobating  the  whole  of 
X^Y  pubiiic  conduft,  is  pleased  to  hold  out  several  strong  in- 
ducements to  me  to  retire  fro^n  public  business.  He  ofi^ 
014  %  full  indenuxity  for  all  my  past  crimes  and  transgressions, 

as 
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as  a  public  man :  for  which  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  hiniy 
though}  unfortunately,  I  cannot,  or  will  hot  follow  the  advice 
thus  given. 

He  desires  me  to  retire  with  the  plunder  I  have  amassed. 
[Mr.  Fox,  Not  plunder y  hut  fortune,^  He  ;5ays,  in  order  to 
save  his  country,  in  which  my  resignation  is  included,  that 
he  would  consent  to  let  me,  though  a  state  criminal,  escape 
with  impunity;  but  he  has  coupled  this  very  generous  offer 
with  a  threat.  He  added,  if  I  should  not  retire  after  this 
wholesome  and  friendly  warning,  that  I  must  expedb,  in  case  of 
future  disasters,  to  be  brought  to  public  judgment,  and  to  ex- 
emplary and  condign  punishment. 

The  honourable  Gentleman's  adviqe  is  generous  2XiAjriendly\ 
his  threat  is*  accompanied  with  openness,  and  is  candid  and 
manly.  He  has  given  me  my  option,  and  he  will  permit  me 
to  take  it.  But,  in  the  first  place,  as  I  am  conscious  of  no 
crime,  I.  cannot,  from  any  motive  of  common  sense  or  com- 
mon prudence,  accept  of  the  proffered  indemnity :  neither  can 
I,  from  the  same  resaon,  fear  a  public  trial,  or'  the  conse- 
quence 6f  guilt,  the  threatened  punishment  denoimced,  in 
order  to  terrify  me  into  a  resignation. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  at  a  proper  time  I  more 
ardently  desire  than  a  public  trial  5  nor  any  thing  I  less  fear 
than  public  punishment.  I  have  been  publicly  accused  in  this 
House,  in  the  face  of  the  nation  :  justice  requires  that  I  should 
}yt  indulged  with  an  opportunity  of  exculpating  myself.  I 
diall  insist  upon  the  exercise  of  that  justice:  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  refused  :  I  shall  and  must  be  tried,  be  the  event  of  the 
present  measures  what  they  may.  So  that  however  well  in- 
tended  the  honourable  Gentleman's  offer  may  have  been,  his 
favour  of  indemnity  and  impunity  would  amount  to  a£hial  pu- 
nishment, and  his  threats  of  future  trial  would  be  to  me  the 
greatest  favour  it  is  in  his  power  to  confer.         • 

The  honourable  Gentleman  has,  indeed,  held  me  forth  in  a 
new  point  of  view  this  day.  He  presumes  that  France,  Spain^ 
and  1,  are  the  only  foes  this  country  has  at  present  to  com- 
bat. '  The  people  of  America  are  our  stqdfast  friends,  and 
were  I  removed  firom  my  present  situation,  a  perfeft  unani- 
mity, he  says,  would  take  place  immediately,  and  every  heart 
and  hand  in  the  kingdom  would  instantly  unite  in  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  in  inflifting  that  species  of  chastisement  on 
the  whole  House  of  Bourbon,  which  it  has  so  justly  merited, 
for  its  perfidious  and  ambitious  conduft. 

I  wish 
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I  wish  I  was  as  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  opinion 
as  the  honourable  Gentleman,  I  do  assure  him,  if  I  was,  the 
former  power  and  glory  of  this  coimtry  would  be  soon  r^ 
stored,  and  upon  terms  which  yrould  appear  to  me  extremely 
cheap:  I  mean,  my  immediate  resignation,  and  the  consequent 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  my  country.  Nay,  I  would  make 
real  sacrifices,  in  order  to  procure  so  desireablc  an  event,  I 
would  instantly  apply  for  banishment,  and  while  I  lamented^ 
or  rather  feltj  in  some  unguarded  moment  for  my  immediate 
situation,  I  would  be  a  thousand  times  over  repaid  in  the  lux- 
urious refleftion,  that  by  my  proscription  I  had  purchased  the 
salvation  of  my  country,  and  restored  it  once  more  to  its  fbi>- 
mer  state  and  dignity. 

However,  to  return  to  the  mere  matter  of  resignation,  1 
beg  leave  to  impress  these  fa£te  on  the  honourable  Gentie- 
man.  It  is  well  known  that  I  accepted  of  my  present  situa- 
tion with  great  reluftance  ;  that  I  have  remained  in  it  much 
against  ray  own  judgment  and  Uking  ;  that  I  feel  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  instant  I  am  speaking,  and  when  the  period  ar- 
rives, that  I  can  resign  with  honour  to  myself,  and  consistent 
with  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  sovereign  and  my  country,  I  shall 
quit  my  present  office  with  singular  satisfaftion. 

The  honourable  Gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  fortune 
which  he  presumes  I  have  amassed  since  my  entering  into  of- 
fice. I  thought  it  vrzs  plundered  y  but  I  beg  the  honourable 
Gentleman's  pardon,  for  he  has  explained  it  otherwise.  An- 
other honourable  Gentleman,  over  the  way,  said  yesterday 
evening  in  debate,  that  the  British  cabinet  had  been  bought  and 
sold ;  so  far  as  the  charge  applies  to  pecuniary  matters,  a  very 
few  words  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  the  House. 

When  I  came  into  ofiice  my  private  fortune  was  not  very 
considerable ;  and  I  can  affirm,  be  it  what  it  might  then, 
whenever  I  quit  my  present  situation,  now  or  at  any  future 
period,  I  shall  not  be  richer ;  that,  I  presume,  if  my  assertion 
gains  credit,  is  a  full  answer  to  the  amassing  a  fortune  ;  so  far 
as  the  charge  may  be  supposed  to  affeft  or  be  applicable  to 
me,  of  the  British  cabinet  having  been  bought  and  sold. 

The  honourable  Gentleman  has  laboured  a  gresft  deal  to 
shew  how  culpable  ministers  have  been  for  not  securing 
alliances  on  the  continent  5  for  my  part,  as  applicable  to  our 
insular  situation,  and  the  general  state  of  Europe,  I  was  not 
able  to  perceive,  that  any  eligible  alliance  presented  itself  in 
Europe,  but  one  with  Russia,  and  if  matters  had  not  suddenly 
presented  ai^  unexpected  appearance^  an  alliance  of  that  kind 

might 
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might  pi'obably  have  taken  place.  The  situa*^ion  of  affairs 
was  this  1  an  armisfice,  or  truce,  had  takeh  place  betv^'een 
Russia  and  the  Porte.  While  the  final  settlement  of  the  re- 
speftive  claims  gf  the  two  courts  was  depending,  it  wa$  the 
interest  of  Russia  to  stand  well  with  the  court  of  London ;  on 
account  of  Great  Britain  having  it  in  her  power  to  give  her 
fiuccour  and  protedtion  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  state 
of  ajffairs  thti  French  minister  at  Constantinbplc  Was  fixed 
upon  as  the  eonmion  mediator  between  the  negociating  pow- 
ers. The  consequence  of  this  mediation  between  the  Porte 
and  the  Court  of  Petersburgh  was  a  final  adjustment  of  all 
their  differences.  The  Court  of  Petersburgh,  having  no  farther 
point  to  carry  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  no  motives  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Court  of  Great  Britaiil,  which  might 
^ain,  perhaps,  from  secret  engagements  between  France  and 
.the  Porte,  involve  her  in  another  war  with  the  last  mctitioned 
power. 

I  have  Only  one  word  more  to  add,  and  that  is  fcspefting 
the  ^stribution  of  our  force.  The  honourable  Gefitlemati 
has  condetnned  in  the  lump  arid  detail.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
<*ppose  my  opinion  to  that  of  professional  men,  but  as  far  afi  I 
am  able  to  determine,  it  appears  to  me,  uninsttufted  and  Unin- 
formed as  I  am,  that  neglefting  our  distant  dependencies 
would  amount  to  a  surrender  of  all  oilr  distant  possession^. 
The  clear  consequence  of  which  must  be,  that  of  our  being 
shut  up  in  this  island,  merely  to  resist  conquest  dnd  ^eign 
dcHfninion.  I  presume  no  honourable  ^  Gentleman  present 
would  wish  to  risque  every  thing  upon  so  hazardous  an  event : 
it  can  therefore,  in  my  apprehension,  require  very  little  af* 
gnment  to  prove,  that  we  should  not,  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  trying  contest,  adopt  measures,,  which,  if  proper  in  any 
exigency,  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  very  list 
extremity. 

His  Lordship  pursued  this  argument  fot*  sorhe  time  5  siid, 
that  the  land  force,  militia  and  regulars,  was  equal  to  the 
defence  of  the  island  ;  and  instead  of  despondeficy,  that  our 
force  in  America,  should  France  and  Spain  endeavour  tt> 
preserve  a  superiority  in  Europe,  held  out  fair  prospedls  of 
success;  if  not,  that  we  should  be  able  to  spare  suflScient  d*<S- 
tacbsnents,  to  secure  an  equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  fot  iiext 
day* 

Jum 
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June  2^.     ^  . 

In  committee  on  the  militia  bill;  Lord  Clive  in  the  dbair* 

From  the  time  the  committee  was  formed,  till  seven 
o'clock,  no  specific  proposition  was  made  for  iEilling  up  the 
blank  in  the  bill.  The  House  seemed  to  be  divided  into  three 
descriptions  ^  one  were  for  adopting  Lord  North's  plan,  that 
of  doubling  the  militia;  another  for  a  mixed  scheme,  that  of 
raising  distinct  corps  •,  and  the  third  for  trusting  entirely  tp 
the  calling  out  the  country,  and  accepting  of  the  offers  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  of  making  no  addition  t9 
the  militia. 

The  Speaker,  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Jenkinsdn,  and  Lord 
Nugent,  seemed  to  disapprove  of  doubling  the  militia,  or  io* 
deed  of  augmenting  the  militia' force  by  ballot  at  all.  Se* 
veral  of  the  country  gentlemen  were  for  adopting  a  mixed 
system,  half  by  ballot,  and  half  by  distinft  or  voluntary  corpse 
others  were  for  all  volunteer  corps  and  regiments  :  in  shortj 
among  at  least  forty  members,  who  took  a  part  in  thedebate^. 
there  did  not  seem  two  exadlly  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Powys  said,  that,  though  he  had  several  objeftions  to 
the  bill,  yet  he  should  vote  for  it ;  because  he  would  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  conceived,  that  in  a  moment  when  government 
had  declared  the  kingdom  to  be  in  extreme  danger,  he  was  \xDr 
willing  to  agree  to  aily  meaisure  proposed,  with  a  view  to  call 
forth  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  add  to  its  defence.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  shed  tears,  on  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country.  He  offered  his  services,  both  of  person  and  for* 
tune,  jn  any  manner  or  in  any  capacity,  that  should  be  most 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  important  point  then  under  consider- 
ation. He  asked  the  ministry  what  he  should  say  to  his  te- 
nants and  neighbours,  when  he  went  down  into  the  country, 
and  urged  them  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  the  kingdom  &om 
the  imminent  peril  which  threatened  it  ?  They  would  natu^ 
rally  say — Imminent  peril !  impossible ; — ^You  told  us  in  par* 
liament,  three  weeks  since,  that  there  was  no  danger.  If  he 
mentioned  to  them  the  Spanish  war,  they  would  be  still  more 
,  amazed,  and  say, — ^that  it  was  the  but  last  week  that  ministers 
declared  Spain  would  not  join  with  France  in  the  present  quajpu 
rel.  If  they  asked  whether  the  ministers,  who  brought  us 
into  our  present  troubles,  had  offered  the  crown  assistance  of 
any  kind,  either  by  contributing  money,  or  raising  men,  what 
must  he  reply  ?  In  point  of  truth,  he  could  only  say,  not  one 
of  them  has  made  the  least  offer  of  any  kind.  They  have» 
tiukedy  brdqght  a  ]mU  m»  pariiamoit»  which  is  a  bnrthen  to 
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the  whole  nation,  but  which  will  not  aflFeft  them  in  the  least. 
If  they  then  said,  Has  any  body  offered  government  assist- 
ance ?  He  must  answer — Yes,  several  of  the  factious  noble- 
men, whom  ministers  have  declared  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  mischiefs,  have  made  the  most  handsome  offers  ! 

The  Speaker  said,  that  having  been  concerned,  as  an  officer 
of  the  crown,  upon  the  execution  of  a  former  militia  ace,  he 
could  not  but  express  his  fears,  that  the  S2ime  or  "worse  con- 
sequences would  attend  this  bill.  The  former  aA  was  opposed 
with  great  violence  5  there  were  insurrections  of  the  people 
against  it.  As  attorney-general,  he  was  employed  to  proso- 
<ute  some  of  them.  He  feared  this  attempt  to  double  the 
militia  would  be  opposed  with  greater  violence ;  and  that  the 
insurraftions  would  be  many,  if  nbt  general.  He  recom- 
mended to  ministers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  navy,  as 
more  important. 

Mr.  Brett  advised  speedy  measures.  The  French  and  Spa- 
nish fleets,  he  said,  had  joined,  and  might  be  with  us  the  first 
westerly  wind. 

Mr.  Grenville  thought,  if  the  men  were  wanted  to  be  raised 
immediately,  they  ought  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  then 
placed  among  the  regulars,  as  recruits  j  this  "would  be  making 
them  soldiers  in  the  shortest  time. 

Mr.  Aubrey  spoke  in  favour  of  raising  the  proposed  addi- 
tional force  by  voluntary  aid,  rather  than  any  compulsory 
means  :  and  was  strongly  against  augmenting  the  militia  by 
having  recourse  to  a  new  ballot  5  as,  he  said,  speaking,  as  he 
did,  from  the  knowledge  only  he  had  of  the  country  where 
hft  lived,  and  where  he  had  adted  some  time,  both  as  deputy 
lieutenant  and  a  magistrate,  he  was  persuaded  the  raising  of 
any  additional  number  of  men,  by  any  coercive  measure 
whatever,  whether  by  ballbt  or  by  assessment,  would  be  at- 
tended not  only  with  great  inconvenience  and  prejudice  to 
the  business  of  the  hay  and  corn  harvest,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  various  sorts  of  work,  so  peculiar  to  the  country  in  the 
summer  time,  but  that  it  would  be  put  into  practice  with  the 
•greatest  difficulty.  The  knowledge,  he  said,  the  honourable 
Gentleman  who  had.  just  spoke  [Mr.  Grenvilk]  had  of  the 
county  he  alluded  to,  was,  he  was  sure,  viery  great ;  and  that 
his  opinion,  upon  all  occasions,  and  particularly  upoi)  the  pre- 
sent, had  much  weight  with  him  5  but  that  he  could  assure 
the  honourable  Gentleman,  that  that  part  of  the  world  where 
they  both  lived,  so  very  severely  felt  the  loss  of  hands,  already 
taken  out  of  it  by  tl\e  late  militia  ballot>.that  if  there  wexe 
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to  be  so  soon  again  a  fresh  ballot,  he  doubted  whether  it  might 
not  be  found  necessary  to  employ  a  greater  number  of  troops 
to  get  the  aft  executed  than  that  intended  to  be  raised  by  the 
aft  itself. 

Lord  Frederick  Campbell  wtls  of  the  same  option  as  the 
Speaker. 

Lord  Beauchamp  proposed  to  insert  a  clause  for  raising  vo- 
lunteer companies.  .fFhis  clause  now  forms  the  whole  aft  5 
all  the  rest  being  rejefted  by  the  Lords]. 

Governor  PownalL  The  committee  have,  if  I  am  to  be 
guided  by  the  nature  of  the  debate,  and  the  sentiments  I  have 
heard,  two  points  under  their  considcratidh.  The  one  is 
that  of  the  bill  now  committed,  which  {Purports  the  raising,  as 
soon  as  possible,  on  the  present  urgent  occasion,  an  additional 
militia,  by  doubling  the  present  number. — ^The  other  is  that  of 
gentlemen,  who,  from  an  experience  of  several  defcfts.  in  the 
present  plan  of  militia,  have  thrown  out  their  ideas  on  the 
subjeft  of  forming  this  country  into  some  permanent  foraa 
of  defence,  equivalent  to  its  power,  and  adequate  to  the  oc- 
casion which  may  call  for  it.  On  the  first  head  I  shall  say 
very  little  ;  as  I  think  the  forming  of  the  measure,  arid  the 
offering  it  to  Parliament,  is  the  a^ty  and  the  business  of  mJ^ 
nistry ;  and  more  especially  so,  as  they  will  now  meet  witH 
no  opposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  assistance.  Gen- 
tlemen on  all  sides  have  said  so,  at  least.  I  will  therefore  sup^ 
pose,  that  the  plan  which  is  proposed,  and  which  is  now  un- 
der consideration,  will  be  received  and  adopted.  On  the 
other,  which  looks  forward  to  future,  and  very' serious,  occa- 
sions, gentlemen,  from  every  quarter  of  the  House,  and  of 
every  description,  have  thrown  out  their  id  as  and  plans  of  a 
national  force,  all  formed  on  speculation  and  theory  -  plans, 
which  they  think  might  do.  Will  the  committee  permit  mc 
to  lay  before  them,  not  any  speculation  or  thebcy,  but  the 
plan  and  system  of  a  militia  in  aftual  existence,  in  aftu?il 
operation,  an  effeftive  one,  and  which  has  produced  the  efftft 
which  we  are  looking  to ;  I  mean  the  plan  of  the  New-Eng- 
land militia ;  a  militia  which  has  not  only  resisted  an  inva-i 
sion,  but,  sorry  I  am  to  add,  in  proof,  has  taken  prisoners  the 
army  which  invaded  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  proof  to  us  j.  but 
it  is  a  strong  one  in  the  argument  of  its  real  efficiency.  The 
plan  derives  from  this  principle,  th^t  every  individual,  with^ 
out  distinftion,  is  bound,  in  time  of  impending  danger,  to 
bear  arms  in  defence  of  his  country.  And  the  national  mi- 
litia stands  framed  oil  this  catablishment— that,  iathe  time  of 
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vasion,  insurreftion,  rebellion,  or  alarm,  every  one  is  subjeft 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  martial  law.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are,  by  their  parishes  and  distrifts,  divided 
into  local  companies  and  regiments.  By  a  law  of  the  coun- 
try, oladq  at  the  beginning  of  last  war,  every  man  was  oblig- 
ed, according  to  this  distribution,  to  attach  himself  to  tfic 
military  company  of  the  district  within  which  he  resided. 
On  this  first  gromxd  of  the  plan,  the  province  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  command  consisted,  last  war,  of  48,000  men, 
all  by  law  bound  to  be  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition.  -^ 
This  included  every  individual,  without  distinftion.  Out  of 
this  a  part,  by  law,  others  by  various  excuses,  were  excused 
from  common  training,  and  were  only  to  turn  out  upon  an 
alarm  of  an  invasion,  insurreftion,  or  rebellion.  The  part 
of  these  48,000  men,  which  were  constantly  to  exercise,  were 
included  in  the  training  list,  and  were  27,000  men.*  This  part 
of  the  militia  I  understand  as  a  kind  of  picquet  of  the  whole 
(as  our  standing  militia  is)  out  of  the  list  in  case  of  aftual 
war.  Those  during  the  last  war  were  7000  men  each  year. 
*rhe  method  of  raising  these,  was  by  a  distribution  of  a  speci- 
fic number  out  of  each  regiment,  and  company ;  if  the  num* 
ter  allotted  to  each  regiment  or  company  was  not  raised,  by 
recruits  or  volunteers,  on  a  day  fixed,  I,  as  governor,  by  a 
power  with  which  the  province,  in  their  confidence,  entrusted 
me,  under  law  5  a  power  which  the  King  has  not  here  ;  was 
impowered  to  send  my  order  to  the  colonel  6f  the  regiment 
which  had  not  compleated  the  number  allotted  for  his  regi- 
ment to  raise,  to  draught  the  remainder,  and  to  send  them 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  these  men,  thus  draughted, 
were  the  yeomanry  of  the  province,  or  the  sons  of  such,  all 
freeholders.  If  there  was  any  threatened  danger  of  an  inva- 
sion, then  the  then  training  list  were  to  attend  their  resipec- 
tive  regiments  and  companies,  and  to  take  the  field.  If  an 
adlual  invasion  took  place,  so  that  an  enemy  was  within  the 
province,  then  the  whole  alarm  list  were  to  turn  out,  and 
were,  as  I  said  before,  under  martial  law ;  that  is,  every  man, 
without  distinftipn,  cVen  the  clergy.  And  these  were  the  kind 
of  troops,  which,  upon  a  British  army's  attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  their  country,  surrounded  and  took  that  British 
army.  If  this  country  does  really  see  their  danger,  and,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  aftual,  is  in  earnest  to  form  an  efficient  na- 

*  The  precise  number  was  27,605. 
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tional  defence,  one  that  will  be  real,  and  stand  them  in  stead, 
let  them  not  run  after  theories  and  speculation.  This  is  a 
plan  existing  in  fa6t,  and  whose  effe6l  we  know  by  woefiil 
experiment.  If  I  should  once  see  the  national  force  formed 
into  such  a  militia,  of  which  I  would  consider  the  present 
^^jopilitia  regiments  as  the  picquet,  or  minute-men,  I  shpuld 
'  not  suffer  mvself  to  entertain  those  fears  which  some  gen* 
^-'tlemen  have  expressed,  even  if  the  French  had.  forced  their 
way  through  our  marine  force,  and  were  aftually  land- 
ed. If  the  militia  of  a  little  province  could  resist,  and  even 
take  prisoner,  the  disciplined  army  of  a  sresLt  and  power- 
ful nation,  why  ought  not  we  to  hope  that  a  British  mi- 
litia would,  in  the  like  case,  resist,  and  even  take  prisoner, 
any  French  army  that  should  presume  to  invade  this,  coun- 
try ?  I  trust  they  would.  But  some  gentlemen  have  said,  we 
ought  to  give  our  first  attention  to  the  manning  our  marine. 
This  system  of  militia,  properly  applied,  is  the  best  adapted 
to  this  end  and  purpose.  Let  the  picquet,  or  minute-men, 
of  the  companies  or  the  coast  towns  and  ports  be  draughted 
for  the  navy,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  or  other  like  imminent 
danger ;  here  you  would  have  a  great  and  proper  source  of 
men,  fit  for,  and  effeftive  to,  such  service.  It  was  by  these 
means  that  I  was  enabled  to  send  three  or  four  hundred  men 
to  his  Majesty's  fleet  in  America  last  war,  to  Sir  Charles  Saun- 
ders in  particular  5  for  which  service  I  received  the  thanks  of 
the  commanders,  and  had  the  honour  to  receive,  .through 
Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  the  approbation  of  my  late  royal  master. 
The  like  measures  might  be  taken,  in  the  like  circumstances, 
in  this  country.  The  method  of  draughting  men  for  the  com- 
mon soldiers  in  the  militia,  by  law,  in  this  country,  is  partial, 
at  least,  if  not  unjust ;  and  no  wonder  we  have  heard,  and  do 
hear,  of  the  danger  of  resistance  to  this  measure,  and  of  insur- 
reftions  in  opposition  to  it.  For  the  poor  man  alone,  who  can- 
not find,  or  afford  to  pay  for,  a  substitute,  must  turn  into  the 
ranks,  under  military  discipline.  '  Let  every  man  without  di- 
stinction, the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  5  nay,  rather  the  rich 
than  the  poor,  stand  forth.  The  man  of  property  has  some- 
thing worth  his  defendiijg  arid  fighting  forj  but  how  is  the 
poor  man  individually  mtercstedf  The  lot  here  is  uneqyal, 
and  the  measure  must  be  forced  into  execution  by  coercion* 
*  Let  the  man  of  property  stand  in  the  ranks  by  the  side  of  the 
poor  man,  and  the  poor  man  will  fight  by  his  side.  Let  this 
equal  plan  of  a  general  militia^  be  once  adopted  5  let  every 
man,  each  in  the  parish  where  he  lives,  be  attached  to  his  re- 
speftive  company  j  and  let  every,  ^njch  man  be  niustered  on 
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.the  alarm  list :  when  I  .say  this,  I  spe;ifc  as  I  would  be  ready 
to  aft ;  though,  as'  I^  have  said,  that  I  had,  in  America,  the 
command  of  a  militia  of  48,000  men,  I  am  here  in  this 
country  ready  to  turn  into  the  ranks  of  a  Hke  militia  on  a 
like  occasion,  as  a  private.  If  men  of  fortune  feel  a  reluft- 
ance  to  rank  with  the  commoji  peasant,  let  them  form  theixa^ 
selves  into  separate  comparfies  attached  to  the  several  regi- 
ments, and  thus  formed  take  the  leiid  in  service,  and  set  the 
example  to  the  common  battalion  companies.  A  militia 
thus  once  established  \v^ould  form  a  permanent  effective  na- 
tional defence.  If  you  are  in  earnest,  think  something  of 
•this,  and  for  the  immediate  exigency  of  the  present  emergent 
occasion,  as  I  think  the  ministry  should  form  arid  propose 
the  plan  and  measure,  and  as  I  find  such  a  one/ as  this  com- 
mittee (whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  several  individuals) 
does  mean  generally  to  concur,  in,  I  think  we  should  proceed 
with  that,  if  nothing  better  can  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Combe  thought  the  deputy-lieutenants  would  not  find  - 
much  difficulty  in  raising  the  men,  according  to  th^bill. 

However;  the  House  seemed  to  be  against  doubling  the 
militia.  Lord  North  gave  way,  and  Sir  Grey  Cooper  pro- 
posed to  fill  up  the  blank  with  the  words,  *^  not  exceeding: 
15,424  men." 

This  gave  occasion  for  another  debate.  The  gentlemen  who 
opposed  the  augmentation  contended,  that  the  voluntary  corps 
and  new  regiments  would  fully,  and  much  more  efi^eftually, 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper,  after  some  debate,  observed,  that  because  it 
was  said  that  no  more  than  15,000  militia  should  be  baUotted 
for,  it  would  follow,  that  so  many  would  be  really  ballotted 
for,  was  not  at  all  conclusive ;  for  it  might  happen,  that  per- 
haps no  more  thafn  a  fourth  might  be  wanted.    ' 
•     It  was  then  proposed,  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  a 
fourth  part  of  the  number.     This  was  opposed  by  the  JLdi^d 
Advocate  of  Scotland^  who  called  upon  the  minister  to  exert 
himself.     He  observed,  that  inattention  and  neglcft  had  been 
often  imputed  to  him  by  his  adversaries,  but  nowj  if  he  permit- 
ted himself  to  be  over-ruled,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  (al- 
luding to  the  clause  of  Lord  Beauchamp)  his  friends,  as  well  as, 
his  opponents,  would  have  too  much  reason  to  agree  in  the 
'  the  truth  of  the  charge.      He  said  the  blank  ought  to  be  filled  * 
up  accoi:ding  to  the  noble  Lord's  original  ideas. 

Lord  North  said,  that  he  wo^ild  recommend  to  his  honour- 
able fi-iend  (Sir  Grey  Cooper)  to  withdraw  his  motion  for 
'  filling 
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filling  up  the  blank.  He  said,  that  the  words  hot  more  than 
double,  according  to  his  motion,  ho  more  described  thirty 
than  fifteen,  or  seven  thousand ;  that  if.  the  force  wanted  was 
procured  by  independent  corps,  companies,  or  new  regiment^ 
the  end  would  be  answered  5  he  therefore  recommended,  that 
tlie  power  of  balloting  for  the  whole  number  should  be  retain- 
ed; it  might  be  exercised  if  necessary,,  and  if  not,  it  would  not 
be  carried  into  execution.  It  was  at  length  carried,  and  the 
blank  was  filled  up  about  nine  o'clock,  with  the  words  hot  ex- 
ceeding double  the  number  of  the  present  militia. 

From  thence  till  tu^elve  o'clock,  there  were  several  debatet 
upon  clauses  offered,  and  words  in  clauses  which  were  adopted. 
'I'he  following  are  th^  outlines  of  the  bill,  as  it  came  oujt:  of 
the  committee. 

That  the  lieutenant  of  every  county  shall  have  power  to 
grant  commissions  to  persons  raising- companies,  which  com- 
panies shall  be  attached  to  the  militia  regiments  of  each  respec- 
tive county,  city,  or  place. 

That  any  person  raising  two  companies  in  the  same  manner 
^hall  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major. 

And  that  any  person  raising  three  companies  shall  be  ad-  . 
yanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

That  every  company  in  the  battalions  already  raised,  and 
every  additional  company  of  attached  corps,  shall  consist  of 
no. less  than  eighty  men,  nor  more  than  one  hundred,  and 
that  to  every  such  company  there  be  appointed  an  additional 
^eutenant. 

The  the  present  aft  do  continue  in  force  for  eighteen  months 
from  the  date  of  its  being  enafted  into  a  law,  and  no  longer.  [It 
is  to  continue  :n  force  until  the  first  of  December  1782,  and 
jio  longer.] 

At  twenty  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock  the  House  was  re- 
sumed, when  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Wedderhurne,  yn- 
expeftedly  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  taking  awa^ 
all  legal  exemptions  of  different  descriptions  of  seamen,  sea- 
faring persons^  and  watermen,  and  their  apprentices,  for  a 
limited  time ;  and  for  suspending,  by  an  ex  post  faBo  law, 
the  right  of  sueing  out  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  for  any 
breach  of  those  exemptions,  which  may  have  been,  or  shall 
he  committed,  from  the  17th  of' June  instant  to  the  first 
pf  November  1779.  He  introduced  his  motion  with  statinpr' 
he  imminent  risque  and  danger  this  nation  stood  in,  in  r« 
peft  of  an  mvasion;|  meditating  now  by  the  combined  foj- 
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of  France  and  Spain,  and  said,  that  we  were  most  particidarly 
called  upon  at  such  a  crisis,  to  make  not  only  the  utmost  ef- 
forts in  our  power,  but  at  the  same  time  to  remove  all  legal 
impediments,  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  calling  every  man 
to  the  aid  of  the  state  5  to  hold  out  encouragements  to  some, 
to  compel  others,  and  to  inforce  the  assistance  of  every  man, 
in  $omc  shape  or  other. 

He  next  observed,  that  the  n^vy  was  our  great  national 
bulwark,  but  that  several  impediments  s^ood  in  the  way,  to 
prevent  it  from  being   much   more  effeftual  and  complete, 
should  they  be  removed  5   that  the  crisis  was  now  arrived, 
which  called  for  the  removal  of  those  impediments,  pro  tern-' 
pore.     Sir  Charles  Hardy's  squadron  was  inferior  to  the  ser- 
vices expefted  from  it ;  the  truth  was,  ships  were  ready,  but 
ther^  was  a  considerable  deficiency  of  seamen  to  man  them. 
He  understood,   if  a  supply  could  be  obtained,-  that  there 
were  six  or  eight  ships  of  the  line  more  ready  to  receive 
their  complements  aboard,   which,  in  the  present  exigency 
of  affairs,  -would  be  a  very  seasonable  reinforcement  to  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  and  would,  by  every  thing  he  could  under- 
stand, enable  that  officer  to  face,  with  a  fair  prospeft  of  suc- 
cess, the  common  enemy,  and  restore  once  more  the  British 
flag  to  its  wonted  superiority  and  splendor. 

Having  explained  his  principle,  and  pointed  to  his  objcft, 
he  proceeded  to  state  the  impediments  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  an  cffedhial  sesu-press. 

The  first  statute,  now  in  force,  which  created  an  exemption, 
was  the  2d  of  Anne,  chapter  6.  He  did  not  know  but  this 
aft,  in  operation  of  law,  may  have  ceased ;  but  it  provides, 
J;hat  parishes  may  bind  out  poor  boys  apprentices  to  masters 
of  merchantmen,  who  shall  be  protedled  from  impressing,  for 
the  first  three  years  5  and  if  they  are  impressed  afterwards, 
the  masters  shall  be  allowed  their  wages. 

The  seamen  employed  aboard  ships  fishing  in  tlie  northern 
seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  were  protefted,  and  an 
exemption  created  in  their  favour,  in  order  to  encourage 
that  fishery. 

All  foreigners  serving  aboard  British  mcrchantnpcn,  prir 
vateers,  &c.  are  likewise  exempted,  by  statute,  from  'the  pow- 
CJ's  of  f  he  impress. 

So  are  all  apprentices  bound  to  watermen  on  the  river 
Thames  •,  all  men  after  a  certain  age ;  all  persons  serving  the 
London  market  with  certain  species  of  fish.  Besides  these  ex-. 
cmptions,  created  by  statute,  discretionary  powers,  were  vestecl 
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in  the  admiralty-board,  to  grant  special  proteftions  to  sea- 
men, to  prevent  them  from  being  impressed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. See  the  statute  of  7  and  8  William  III.  2  Anpe 
4  and  5  ditto,  and  i  George  II. 

The  objedt  then  being  an  immediate  arid  effeftual  supply 
of  seamen,  and  persons  used  to  the  sea,  and  working  iipon 
rivers,  &c.  several  of  whom  were  exempted  in  the  mannier 
now  stated,  those  exclusions,  exemptions,  and  proteftiohs,  ex- 
tending to  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons,  the  question 
was  plain  and  simple:  Will  you  let  those  impediments  stand 
in  the  way,  trust  the  fate  of  the  nation  to  an  inferiority  at 
sea,  and  commit  the  existence  of  this  country  to  meeting  the 
enemy  on  shore  ?  Or  will  you  not  rather  employ  the  power 
within  your  reach,  and,  by  suspending  those  laws,  in  the 
present  exigencies,  meet  your  enemies  on  our  proper  element, 
the  sea,  upon  an  equality  ?  His  proposition  would,  he  said, 
be  formed  on  the  latter  idea.  Me  would  first  move,  "  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  speedy  and  effe6hial  man- 
ning his  Majesty's  navy ;"  he  would  propose,  if  his  ideas 
should  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  House,  to  move  for 
its  first  and  second  reading  that  night,  to  have  it  committed 
for  the  next  day,  and  to  move  for  the  suspension  of  the  dif- 
ferent laws  which  enadled  those  exemptions,  for  six  months, 
or  till  the  first  of  November,  at  which  time  he  presumed 
Parliament  would  be  sitting. 

He  should  have  apologized  for  making  a  motion  of  such 
consequence  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  in  so  thin  a  House, 
when  many  of  the  members  were  gone  home,  not  expefting 
that  any  matter  of  importance  would  be  agitated.  The  argu^ 
ment,  he  confessed,  was  strong;  but  he  was  free  to  declare, 
that  he  postponed  his  motion  on  purpose  :  he  deferred  it  to  a 
late  hour,  in  expedlation  that  no  notice  of  any  such  measure . 
would  get  out ;  the  press  would  be  more  effectual ;  for  he 
doubted  much,  if  it  were  publicly  known  the  next  day,  that 
the  great  objeft  of  the  bill  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
defeated. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech^  he  observed,  that  no  such  law- 
as  the  present  would  have  been  necessary,  if  the  same  pre- 
•  caution  had  been  t^ken,  as  in  the  exemption  created  by  the 
2d  of  the  present  King,  which  contains  a  proviso,  except 
in  case  of  an  expefled  oraftual  invasion,  or  rebellion  5  and 
it  afforded  him'  great  satisfaftion,  that  the  principle  of  all 
legislation  being  the  public  safety,  and  the  public  safety 
pilling  for  the  aid  of  Wery  seaman,  sea-faring-person,  &c. 
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there  was  no  peculiar  hardship  infli£led  on  the  present 
occasion ;  and  if  the  same  care  had  been  taken  in  all  the 
preceding  afts  as  in  that  of  the  second  of  the  King  ah-eady 
mentioned,  there  would  not  have  remained  even  a  colour  of 
complaint. 

He  begged  leave  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  legal  com* 
xpcncement  of  the  intended  law.  His  Majesty's  servants  had 
felt  our  public  situation,  the  emergency  of  it  in  point  of  de- 
fence ?  and  having  so  felt,  had  not  been  unmindful  of  thdr 
duty,  or  of  the  safety  of  the  state.  They  had  already  issued 
orders  for  a  most  vigorous  and  effeftual  impress,  of  all  useful 
hands,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  in  being.  What  then 
would  be  ^e  consequence  if  the  bill  should  not  commence 
till  after  it  should  receive  the  royal  assent  ?  These  two  things 
of  course  j  that  when  the  persons  so  exempted  by  law  were 
brought  before  the  regulating  captain,  upon,  proof  made  that 
they  came  within  the  descriptions  of  the  several  afts  alluded 
to,  the  regulating  captain  would'  be  obliged  instantly  to  dis- 
charge them,  and  every  man  of  them  would  be  entitled  to 
maintain  an  action  for  false  imprisonment.  Nay,  a  worse 
consequence  would  happen;  every  person  so  proteiSled  would 
be  at  liberty  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  who  had  or 
:  should  be  pressed  before  the  passing  of  the  present  aft.  To 
•obviate  these  several  inconveniences,  particularly  that  of  per- 
^mitting  tiiose  already  pressed  from  suing  out  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  he  proposed  that  the  a6t  should  commence  from  the 
day  of  the  delivery  of  the  Spanish  manifesto  (viz.  i6th  of 
.June)  and  should  remaip  in  force  till  the  ist  of  November 
.  next. 

He  concluded  by  moving,  "  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  r^^oving  certain  difHculties,  with  respect  to  the  speedy 
and  effectual  manning  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  for  a  time  to  be 
limited/' 

Sir  George  SaiHe  said,  he  by  no  means  approved  of  the  bill, 
much  less  of  the  manner  it  was  brought  forward.  For  his 
part,  he  was  astonished  that  the  learned  gentleman  was.  not 
ashamed  to  avow  the  reason  he  had  assigned,  that  of  conceal- 
ment, and  reducing  that  House  to  aft  as  so  many  midnight 
conspirators  5  who,  under  the  colour  of  devising  measures  for 
public  preservation  and  national  safety,  had  every  appearance 
of  plotting,  in  the  dark  at  midnight,  its  dcstruftion,  coming 
like  so  many  hired  ruffians,  with  weapons  concealed  under 
.  their  cloaks,  to  bury  their  poniards  in  its  very  bowels. 

Such  an  aft  might  be  very  neccasuryi  he  had  many  reasons 
to  believe  not  to  the  extent  contend^  for  j  but  why  bring  it 
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forward  at  thk  dark  and  silent  houir  ?     Why  not  propose  it 

early  in  the  day^  in  a  full  House  ? 

The  reason  assigned  for  tl  is  assassin  mode  pfcondufibing 
public  business  was,  to  the  last  degree,  unfounded  and  dissatit- 
fjeuftory,  "  lest  the  public  should  be  apprized  of  it."  Has 
not  the  learned  gentleman  already  told  us,  that  the  bill  is  to 
aft  retrospettively  ?  That  it  is  to  commence  on  that  melan- 
choly, I  fear,  fatal  day,  on  which  the  Spanish  minister  ddi- 
Yercd  the  manifesto  now  on  the  table,.  Has  not  he  farther 
informed  us,  that  the  ministry,  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
their  duty,  for  they  have  exceeded  all  their  former  attacks 
on  the  constitution  of  their  country  ?  They  have  trampled  on 
the  laws,  and  have  fbund  an  advocate  to  defend  their  conduft 
in  the  person  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  has  made  this 
extraordinary  motion,  in  this  very  extraordinary  manner.  If, 
then,  the  learned  gentleman's  love  of  his  country  not  satisfied 
with  the  injuries  infli<^l:ed  on  the  most  deserving  part  of  the 
community,  by  robbing  them  of  that  prote^kion  which  the  laws 
have  given  to  them,  and  by  breaking  the  national  faith,  which 
is  the  great  pledge  and  security  to  every  Englishman  for  their 
due  performance  ?  "Would  tlie  learned  gentleman  not  let  one 
father,  one  husband,  one  brother,  or  one  child  escape,  in  this 
general  scene  of  oppression  and  injustice  ?  Methinks  I  hear 
the  heartfelt  shrieks  of  the  miserable  wife  this  instant  piercing 
my  ears,  and  entreating,  in  accents  of  rage  and  despair,  the 
midnight  ruffian  not  to  drag  from  her  side  her  tender  and 
affeftionate  husband,  the  father  of  her  children,  and  her  only 
support !  I  think  I  hear  the  aged  and  helpless  parent,  in  ac- 
cents of  sinking  woe,  misery,  and  distress,  be>;^'ailing  the  loss 
of  his  dutiful  and  beloved  son  !  I  confess  I  am  filled  with 
horror  at  the  various  ills  and  miseries  this  instant  infliiSling 
in  every  part  of  these  kingdoms,  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  law,  justice,  and  humanity :  but  the  learned  gentleman 
has  a  stomach  for  all  this,  and  much  more;  for  he  says,  he  has 
stood  up  at  this  midnight  hour  to  propose  a  law,  which,  if 
proposed  in  open  day,  in  a  full  House^  might,  perhaps,  haVe 
this  one  consequence,  that  of  procuring,  for  the  persons  to 
be  effefted  by  it,  that  personal  security,  by  flight  and  conceal- 
ment, which  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  the  assurance  of 
public  faith  always  supposed  to  accompany  them,  have  been 
inadequate  to.  He  then  spoke  to  the  indecency,  as  well  as 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  measure*,  and  was  astonished  how 
the  learned  gentleman  could  hold  such  a  language,  as  that  any' 
necessity  almost  could  justify  ministers,  or  their  friends,  in 
taking  the  House  by  surprise,  and  urge  ^at  as  a  reason  for 
doing  so,  which  was,  upon   every   idea   of  parliamentary 
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•proceeding,  the  most  cogent  to  prove  how  improper  it  was  j 
namely,  a  midnight  hour  and  a  thin  House. 
;     The  Attorney  General  defended  the  aft  upon  the  ground  of 
tifecessity,  and  the  emergency  of  the  moment.     The  laws 

•  alluded  to  were  not  meant  to  be  repealed,  but  merely  sus- 
'pended.  If  the  necessary  complement  could  be  procured,  the 
Operation  of  the  law  would  necessarily  cease  5  and  at  most, 
when  others  were  procured  to  supply  their  places,  those  pressed 
under  the  aft  now  proposed  would  be  at  liberty,  as  soon  as 
the  former  laws  would  again  begin  to  operate,  which  would 

•  be  in  November. 

He  was  not  convinced  that  the  caution  taken  by,  hin>  was 
improper  or  ill  founded;  particularly  with  respeft  to  the 
distant  ports ;  for  the  difierence  of  a  day  might,  and  he 
believed  would,  tend  to  defeat  the  effeftual  purposes  meant  to 
be  secured  by  the  bill. 

The  hardships  stated  by  the  honourable  gentleman  were 
painted  very  strongly  indeed:  he  felt  them  as  much  as  the 
honourable  gentleman,  but  he  looked  upon  them  to  be  un- 
avoidable; the  distresses  or  miseries  of  a  few  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  controul  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  state; 

■  they  grew  out  of  the  public  misfortunes  of  the  time.  Much 
w^s  to  be  sacrificed,  and  much  borne  ;  the  objeft  we  had  to 

■contend  for  was  great  and  extensive.  It  was  no  less^  than  to 
•fight  for  our  all,  for  our  properties,  and  liberties,  the  over- 
throw of  which  would  be  attempted  by  a  foreign  foe;  and 

■  though  the  sufferings  so  pathetically  described  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman  were  yet  greater  than  he  painted  them,  what 
was  borne,  and  what  might  be  lost,  ought  to  be  fairly  balanced 
against  each  other.  The  prediftcd  sufferings  would  be  only 
temporary,  for  a  few  months  probably.  On  the  other  hand^ 
if  the  services  of  such  men  were  withheld  at  this  important, 
nay,  this  tremendous  crisis,  perpetual  misery  and  perpetual 
slavery  might  prove  the  alternative  :  so  that  if  the  temporary 
inconveniences  were  fairly  weighed  against  the  possible,  per- 

'  haps  the  probable  consequences,  it  would  fairly  present  this 
'■  vilternative  to  the  British  seaman  :  shall  I  submit  to  the  latter 
feir  a  short  period,  or  shall  I  entail  upon  myself  and  my  pos- 
terity perpetual  bondage  ?  And  while,  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman conceived  such  painful  ideas  of  horror  at  the  scenes 
vrhich  he  presumed  were  then  passing,  he  desired  him  to* 
relicft,  the  suffering  parties  would  have  one  consolation  to . 

•  oppose  to  their  present  miseries,  that  of  transmitting  to  their 
children  and  grand-children,  that  constitution,  and  those 
liberties,  for  which  they  had  sacrificed  the  temporary  enjoy- 
ment cf  oomestic  felicity,  10  defend  and  maintain. 
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Nothing  could  be.  farther  from  his  thoughts  thah  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  his  conduft  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man. He  had  too  great  an  attachment  and  reverence  for  that 
House  to  offer  any  proposition  to  its  consideration  upon  mo- 
tives not  founded  in  the  highest  respe<ft.  He  threw  out  his 
ideas  only  from  the  reasons  already  assigned,  those  of  secrecy 
and  effeiEhial  dispatch  -,  and  in  whatever  form  his  motion 
might  reach  the  House  when  fully  attended  the  next  day,  on 
the  first  or  second  reading,  or  in  the  committee,  for  that 
would  lie  in  the  breast  of  the"  House,  it  would  appear  to  those 
inclined  to  judge  candidly,  that  the  proposition  was  only  thrown 
out  for  the  mature  anVi  ultilnate  consideration  of  as  fiill  a 
House  as  could  be  expected  at  this  late  period  of  the  session. 

It  was  a  season  of  dilficulty  and  real  danger ;  the  measure 
was  evidently  a  measure  not  of  choice  but  necessity.  When  it 
was  therefore  described  as  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  he  was 
ready  to  grant  the  truth  of  the  position  in  one  point  of  view, 
provided  that  in  turn  it  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  solely  . 
adopted  to  protedl  from  annihilation,  that  constitution  and 
those  hws  which  it  was  supposed  to  entrench  upon.  Besides,  he 
was  astonished  to  hear  this  argument  so  warmly  urged,  when 
the  honourable  gentleman  could  not  forget  that  the  committee 
which  just  rose  had  been  almost  ten  hours  engaged  in  framing 
a  bill  for  arming  thirty  thousand  men  by  a  compulsive  law  ; 
for  he  believed,  that  men  ballotted  into  the  militia,  were  as 
much  pressed  into  the  service  as  if  no  such  ballot  had  taken 
place.  The  truth  was,  the  service  of  every  individual  was 
due  to  the  state,  and  in  times  of  real  exigence  must  be  en- 
forced: in  fine,  individual  aid  constituted  the  general  defence, 
and  general  proteftion  and  security  was  the  return  made  for 
the  assistance,  individually  and  colleftively  given  to  the  statCf 
in  order  to  procure  the  general  security  and  proteftion.   : 

Sir  Philip  yen/lings  Ckrke  said,  that  it  was  jshameful  te  con- 
duA  the  public  affairs  of  a  great  nation  in  such  a  pitifttl, 
sneaking,  treacherous  manner.  It  was  worse  than  breaking  into 
a  house  at  the  dead  of  night,  in  order  to  rifle  it,  and  in:case 
of  resistance,  to  pre-determine  to  xommiv  murder.  Why  not 
jdo  it  in  the  open  day,  and  in  the  face  of  the  nation;  and  not 
.  come  like  assassins  at  midnight,  to  perpetrate  their  plans  of 
blood  and  rapine  ?  No  men  were  more  fully  protc«Sled  by  law, 
in  their  property  and  persons,  than  the  unhappy  viftims  devoted 
to  slavery  by  the  present  bill.  The  exemptions  they  enjoyed 
in  their  persons  from  an  impress,  were  as  sacred,  as  defined, 
and  inviolate,  as  those  that  any  other  man,  or  any  man  in  that 
House,  or  out  of  it,  enjoyed  or  possessed,  in  hislife,  property, 
or  estate  j  and  yet,  attend  to  the  great  objed  of  the  present 
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bill.  What  IS  it  ?  to  legalize  afts  of  outrage,  oppression,  and 
injustice,  which  are  not  to  be  committed,  for  that  is  not  the 
jut  of  the  bill,  but  that  have  been  already  coilnmitted,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  laws,  of  public  faith,  and  of  the  most  solemn' 
tanftion  of  a£ts  of  every  branch  of  the  legislature,  plighted  in 
foil  parliament. 

Sit  George  Savile  rose  next,  and  made  a  short  reply.  Since 
no  motives  were  sufficient  to  prevent  administration  from 
rushing  blindly  on  to  such  notorious  a<Sh  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, he  conjured  the  friends  of  the  present  motion  to  look 
seriously  forward  to  the  consequences.  A  bill  had  just  passed 
a  committee  of  the  House  for  impowering  government  to  com-.- 
pel  the  service  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  become  soldiers, 
contrary  to  their  dispositions  and  habits  of  life  j  another  bill, 
just  on  the  heels  of  it,  is  proposed,  to  compel  the  service  of 
men  protefted  and  exempted  from  it  by  the  laws  of  their 
country.  Nay,  farthei",  their  services  are  compelled  while 
under  that  prote£Uon.  The  militia  was  bad  enough,  but 
there  the  complaint  could  not  be  general ;  those  ballotted 
might  complain  of  the  hardship,  but  not  of  the  injustice;  but 
here  the  hardship  was  great,  and  the  injustice  infinitely  greater; 
because  it  applied  generally  and  individually  to  whole  classes 
of  men,  without  exception,  and  took  from  them,  without  any 
imputed  crime,  what  at  the  time  they  were  in  legal  possession 
of,  namely,  the  freedom  of  their  persons,  in  respeft  of  the, 
impress  laws.  He  most  sincerely  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
country,  and  wished  to  avert  its  approaching  destruftion,  for 
he  confessed  he  saw  nothing  in  either  measure,  but  the  seeds 
of  revolt  and  insurrection  :  one  third  of  the  force  of  the  king-* 
dom  to  be  employed  in  quelling  and  subduing  another  third ; 
and  the  remaining  part,,  only,  to  face  the  united  force  of  a 
most  formidable  and  inveterate  enemy. 

The  Solicitor  Genera/  observed,  that  an  honourable  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  [Sir  P.  J.  Gierke]  had  made  use  of  some 
extraordinary  expressions.  He  imputed  to  me,  that  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  into  the  House  in  a  scandalous,  sneaking  man- 
ner, and  used  words  still  more  unbecoming.  I  should  be  glad 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  would  explain  what  he  means 
by  using  such  reproachful  terms  ;  for  I  do  assure  the  honour-r 
able  gentleman,  that  I  will  not  put  up  with  such  language,  or 
suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Dempster  said,  common  forms  must  sometimes  be  dis- 
pensed with.  He  had  himself,  tliat  morning,  seconded  a 
motion  which  superseded  two  of  the  East  India  company*^ 
frye-latvs,  in  order  to  obtain  so  well-timed  and  necessary  a 

measure> 
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«ure,  as  that  of  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  company  at 
the  present  crifis.  The  company  had  voted  large  and  exten* 
sive  bounties,  by  way  of  encouragement,  and  three  line  of  bat- 
tle ships. '  Now  if  the  bye-laws  had  been  stridtty  abided  by, 
time  would  be  lost,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  might  have 
arose.  On  the  other  hand,  by  dispensing  with  them,  unani- 
mity and  dispatch  were  both  effefted,  and  Europe  will  per- 
ceive^ that  union,  in  this  country,  implies  strength;  and  that, 
when  united,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  utmost  efforts 
of  our  enemies. 

He  confessed,  that  he  would  have  been  better  pleased,  that 
the  proposition  had  been  earlier  made,  and  in  a  ftiller  House. 
He  could  not  speak  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure  itself;  if 
the  men  were  wanted,  they  must  be  had  5  but  the  House 
ought  to  be  first  satisfied,  that  no  other  means  would  answer 
the  same  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion*,  or  whether  men 
might  not  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  Jjy  the  usual 
mode  of  pressing;  or  whether  the  very  great  mmiber  of  pro- 
tections granted  by  the  board  of  admiralty  at  pleasure,  and 
not  supported  by  any  eidsting  law,  might  not  be  called  in. 

Harsh  means  should  never  be  resorted  to,  but  whej^  no^. 
thing  short  of  them  could  effeft  the  purpose.  But  as  it  was 
upon  unanimity  alone  our  salvation  depended,  he  should  be 
«orry  to  hear  any  farther  objeftibns  stated,  as  they  would  come 
much  more  properly  in  the  committee  than  at  that  late  hour 
of  the  night,  uninformed  as  the  House  was  upon  the  subjeft. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke  rose  to  explain.  He  said  none 
of  the  expressions  he  made  use  of  were  intended  to  be  person- 
ally applied  to  the  learned  gentleman  who  made  the  motion; 
but  he  presumed  that  it  was  not  the  learned  gentleman  who 
was  the  original  deviser  of  it,  though  he  might  have  been  in- 
trusted with  the  drawing  up  and  framing  of  it.  On  that  pre- 
sumption, therefore,  he  was  at  liberty  to  repeat  his  former  ex- 
pressions, that  the  whole  had  a  most  pitiful,  sneaking,  cowardly, 
and  treacherous  appearance;  that  it  was  illegal  and  unjust,  and 
militated  against  every  principle  of  constitutional  legislation. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  replied  to  the  two  last  speakers;  said,  W 
there  had  not  been  omissions  in  the  several  afts  of  exemption 
and  protection  alluded  to  respecting  extraordinary  instances  of 
internal  rebellion  or  invasion,  there  would  have^en  no  man- 
ner of  occasion  for  the  present  bill.  The  aCl  of  the  second  of 
the  King,  giving  an  exemption  to  persons  bringing  fish  to 
the  London  markets,  as  had  been  observed  by  his  learned 
friend,  contained  a  proviso  of  exception  in  case  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  and  it  could  only  be  inattention  in  the  framers  of  the 

former 
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former  bills  of  exemption  that  was  the  reason  of  the  present 
application  to  Parliament,  The  natm-e  of  all  government,  in 
times  of  public  exigency,  pre-supposed  a  right  to  call  upon 
every  man's  purse  or  person  in  aid  of  the  general  defence, 
consequently  the  arguments  respefting  the  constitution,  and 
the  particular  hardships  and  distresses  of  individuals,,  or 
jdescriptions  of  men,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Ck>lonel  Onslow  concluded  the  debate,  and  spoke  in  support 
of  the  motion  for  leave.  At  one  o'clock  the  bill  was  presented 
and  read  a  first  time  instantly,  then  read  a  second  time,  and 
afterwards  committed  for  the  next  day  {the  24th]  which  "v^as, 
in  fad,  the  same  day,  because  it  was  morning  when  the  biU 
was  brought  in. 

Jufjg  24. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  the  militia  bill. 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  began  with  saying  that  the  putrid  air 
in  the  House,  the  preceding  evening,  had  obliged  him  to  retire 
home  sooner  than  he  intended;  that  in  an  age  so  enlightened 
and  philosophical  as  the  present,  he  was  astonished  that  gen- 
tlemen in  general  in  that  House,  in  other  large  assemblies, 
and  in  their  own  houses,  were  not  instructed  from  books>  if 
not  from  their  own  experience,  of  the  ill  consequence?  of 
many  persons  breathing  the  same  air  for  many  hours.  If  they 
jread  Dr.  Priestley's  works  only,  they  would  feel  conviction, 
how  detrimental  to  health  a  continuance  of  respiring  foul  air 
was:  he  wished  therefore  that  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  doors  of  the  House  were  thrown  open,  the  windows  might 
be  thrown  open  likewise;  in  what  he  said,  he  was.perf^dtly 
serious,  and  he  spoke  from  feeling,  for  he  really  %vas  forced  to 
go  home  the  preceding  evening  sooner  than  he  wished.  Had 
not  that  been  the  case,  he  should  not  have  consented  to.  some 
of  the  alterations  made  by  the  committee.  He  declared,  that 
though  in  general  he  had  no  opinion  of  that  set.  of  ministers 
who  had  induced  our  present  misfortunes,  in  the  present  case 
•  he  was  inclined  to  trust  them.  He  was  aware  that  the  face 
of  the  argument  was  against  him.  That  if  he  was  to  ride  that 
horse  again  which  had  thrown  him .  down  and  sprained  his 
wrist,  he  would  justly  be  deemed  a  silly  feliow.  That  the  mi- 
nistry had  not  only  sprained  the  wrist  but  they  had  dislocated 
the  neck  of  the  empire,  he  nevertheless  was  ready  to  put  con- 
fidence in  them  respefting  the  bill  under  consideration.  He 
did  not  think  them  silly  fellows,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
prove  by  their  conduct  tJiat  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  recommended  it  to  them  in  the  most 
^erious  manner,  to  consider  the  \yeighi;  of  the  burthen  that  th^ 
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present  bill  imposed  on  the  nation,  and  to  consider  the  small 
remains  of  our  resources.  He  might,  he  said,  be  ridiculed  as 
an  over  cautious  economical  country  gentleman;  he  did  not; 
care  for  that.  He  was  convinced  that  the  war  would  be  ex* 
tfemely  expensive,  and  he  had  rather  be  termed  a  shabby 
fellow,  than  be  reckoned  among  the  list  of  those,  who,  by  their 
want  of  consideration,  pushed  the  nation  to  a  state  of  bank^ 
ruptcy.  He  therefore  begged  the  ministry  not  to  use  the  power 
the  bill  invested  them  with,  till  they  had  certain  assurances 
that  the  putting  the  bill  in  force  was  indispensably  neccss^. 

'Right  honourable  f.  Townshend  declared  he  should  not  op^ 
pose  a  bill,  professedly  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
government  to  defend  the  country  against  the  danger  of  an  in- 
vasion*, but  he  had  many  objedHons  to  it  5  and  having  been 
absent  from  the  House  the  preceding  day,  on  account  of  ill* 
ness,  was  much  amazed  on  hearing  that  the  committee  had 
agreed  to  alter  the  number  of  the  militia  to  be  raised  by  au* 
thority  of  the  bill  to  only  half  the  number.  He  said,  the 
condu£l  of  the  ministry,  in  this  instance,  was  a  true  pifturc  of 
all  their  conduct.  They  were  irresolute  beyond  description  ; 
they  proposed  a  plan,  they  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  then  they 
joined  it  together  again.  He  said  the  honourable  gentlemfan 
who  spoke  last,  need  not  fear  their  haste  to  put  the  bill  in 
force;  they  would,  as  they  had. ever  done,  drive  it  off  to  ttc 
last  extremity.  Mr.  Townshend  enforced  Mr.  Fox's  com*- 
plaint  of  partiality  to  the  Scotch' offers  last  year. 

Lord  Frederick  Campbell  defended  his  countrymen,  and  de- 
clared that  a  relation  of  his,  Colonel  Campbell,  had  raised 
and  disciplined  his  regiment,  so  that  they  were  fit  for  service 
in  five  months,  and  that  the  Glasgow  regiment  did  not  cost 
government  a  shilling,  but  was  raised  at  the  expence  of  the 
merchants  of  Glasgow,  who. laid  down  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  the  purpose. 

Lord  George  GordoH  read  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
King,  declaring,  that  Sir  Fletgher  Norton  was  of  opinion 
that  the  bill  was  more  likely  to  create  rebellion  and  insurrec- 
tion in  the  country  than  create  a  new  militia,  that  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  had  proposed  a  clause  respedling  the 
Scotch  Fencibles,  which  had  been  rejected  without  a  division, 
and  advising  his  Majesty  to  take  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Charles  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  Lord  Frederick  Camp- 
bell, to  his  councils,  not  doubting  but  under  their  assistance 
the  house  of  Bourbon  would  be  humbled,  and  unanimity, 
commerce,  and  happiness,  restored  to  the  kingdom. 

Earl  Nugettt  proposed  a  new  clause,  which,  lipon  a  reply 
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from  Sir  George  Savile,  was  rejefted,  and  the  bill  was  made 
to  extend  to  three  years  instead  of  one. 

Sir  William  Meredith  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  prafticabi- 
lity  of  raising  the  militia ;  the  impossibility  of  its  being  raised 
in  time,  to  be  of  use  in  the  present  emergency ;  and,  above 
all  things,  he  feared  the  consequences  that  might  arise  from 
jdoubling  the  expences  and  burthens  of  the  present  militia; 
oppressed,  impoverished,  and  harassed  as  the  country  was,  it 
is  sorely  no  time  to  double  their  calamities  and  their  suflFeringsj 
that  a  small  force  to  aft  where  exigencies  might  require,  was 
of  more  value  than  the  greatest  army  whose  operations  were 
confined  to  this  island;  that  probably  Ireland  would  be  the 
first  place  to  be  invaded,  yet  not  a  man  of  this  militia  could 
be  sent  to  it  for  relief.  But  he  thought  we  were  direfting 
our  attention  to  an  improper  objeft.  Why  all  these  prepara- 
tion at  land,  when  we  forgot,  that  our  safety  and  very  existence 
4epended  on  our  naval  strength  ?  If  we  lost  our  superiority  at 
sea,  the  loss  of  trade  would  follow,  with  th^  deprivation  of  - 
every  source  of  riches,  strength,  and  sustenance,  of  all  our 
civil  and  military  establishments.  He  reminded  the  House  of  . 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  when  Xerxes  approached  them 
with  an  immense  army,  and  a  great  fleet;  they  deserted  their 
lands  and  houses,  and  put  themselves  on  board  their  ships,  and 
then  returned  in  triumph  to  their  country,  rebuilt  their  city, 
and  remained  long  a  glorious  and  a  free  people. 

If  we  were  not 'prepared  to  follow  so  illustrious  an  example, ' 
still  the  private  ships  of  war  ought  to  be  reverted  to.  In  Li- 
verpool alon^,  they  had  a  formidable  navy,  which  hpd  brought 
great  part  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  France  into  the  ports 
of  England.  There  was  a  generous,  and  animated  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  in  the  people  there.  Why  was  it  not  culti- 
vated? Why  did  not  government  endeavour  to  colleft  the 
ships,  and  bring  their  brave  commanders  into  the  public  ser- 
vice? He  was  confident  that  .there  was  a  spirit  in  the  mer- 
chants, captains,  and  seamen,  of  that  place,  which  would 
second  every  wish  for  our  common  benefit  and  safety. 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  was  come  to  such  a  paradox  in  politic^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  own  he  was  willing  to  give  the  mi- 
nistry, of  whom  he  thought  most  contemptibly,  greater 
powers  than  tliose  of  whom  he  had  the  highest  opinion. 

Lord  North  lamented  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  so 
ill  an  opinion  of  him,  but  thanked  him  for  agreeing  to  the 
bilL 

The  House  next  resolved  itself  into  a  comtnittee  on  the 
^*  billto-reinove  certain  difficulties  with  respeft  to  the  speedy 
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an4  efifeftuid  manning  his  Majesty's  navy,  for  a  time  to  be 
limited,"  Mr.  Ord  in  the  chair ;  it  was  then  read.  Aftefr 
which,  Sir  Philip  yennings  Gierke  moved  it  might  be  read  a 
second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph:  which  being  done.  Sir 
Philip  stopped  the  clerk  in  that  part  which  mentioned  thfc 
coal-traders,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  taking  care,  that'  by 
removing  all  prote<5iions,  the  colliers  were  not  prevented  froift 
coming  up  to  London  with  coals.  He  said,  those  vessels 
were  generally  worked  by  a  master,  two  apprentices,  and  a 
mate  5  he  therefore  moved,  that  an  exception  for  each  mastef 
to  be  allowed  two  apprentices  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 

The  Attorney  General  urged  that  the  colliers  were  not  pro* 
tefted  by  statute,  but  always  by  admiralty  proteftions,  which 
might  now,  and  certainly  would  be,  granted  to  them  as 
usual. 

The  motion  was  put  and  negatived. 

The  bill  was  then  read  on,  and  Mr.  Pulteney  proposed  a 
clause  to  authorise  the  lord  lieutenants  of  Middlesex  and  Surry, 
and  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  to  call  out  each  inliabitant> 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty,  for  one  hour  every  day,  to 
learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  for  two  companies  of  volunteers  to 
be  formed,  in  order  to  guard  the  metropolis,  and  never  to  be 
moved  above  two  days  march  from  London. 

After  some  conversation,  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Baker  said,  the  conduft  of  the  East  Jndia  company 
was  illegal,  in  offering  the  King  ships  of  war,  and  offering  to 
raise  6000  men. 

Mr.  Dempster  explained  the  offers  made  by  the  company, 
.  and  stated  that  they  had  not  offered  to  raise  men,  but  only 
offered  bounty  money  to  the  amount  of  about  13,500!.  and  to 
build  three  seventy-four-gun  ships. 

The  indemnity  cUuse  is  filled  up  from  the  i6th  instant,  and 
the  bill  is  to  be  in  force  to  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

While  the  bills  were  engrossing,  Lord  North  rose,  and  eav§ 
notice  that  his  intention  wjis  to  move  to  have  the  reports  trom 
the  two  committees  on  the  two  bills  reported,  to  move  to  h^ve 
the  two  bills  read  a  third  time,  aiid  to  move  that  the  House 
be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next. 

Sir  William  Howe  thereupon  said,  he  hoped  to  have  been 

indulged  with  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself  from  the 

attacks  made  upon  his  character  by  Mr.  Galloway's  evidence; 

tliat  he  had  witnesses  to  call  to  controvert  the*  opinions  of  that 

'  gentleman,  or  rather  thosq  opinions  he  had  imbibed  from 
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others,  for  that  he  was  persuaded  was  the  case ;  and  that  it 
woiild  not  be  acting  fairly  by  him,  unless  he  had  a  day  given 
him  for  this  purpose. 

Lord  George  Germaine  said  he  was  very  far  from  wishing  to 
deny  the  honourable  gentleman  an  opportunity  of  removing 
the  efFeft  of  any  part  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses 
called  by  him,  which  he  thought  prejudicial  to  his  charaAer  j 
that  he  might  cross-examine  Mr.  Galloway  as  much  as  he 
pleased,  gr  any  other  witness  that  he  should  call  to  the  bar ; 
that  the  honourable  general  had  a  right  to  do  this  to  what  ex- 
tenf  he  pleased,  and  that  if  the  ht)nourable  general  had  no  such 
jight,  he  was  perfe6Uy  ready  to  consent  to  his  doing  it  5  that  in 
calling  witnesses  he  had  solely  confined  himself  to  establishing 
his  own  defence,  and  had-  no  design  of  criminating  the 
honourable  general. 

Mr.  Byng  complained  of  the  enquiry  being  conduced  un- 
fairly. He  said  his  worthy  friend,  the  honourable  general 
near  him,  had  stated,  that  part  of  Mr.  Galloway^s  evidence 
^ected  his  credit  with  the  public,  and  his  honour  as  an 
officer;  that  his  request  was  of  that  nature  that  it  ought  to  be 
complied  with;  and  if  the  honourable  general  was  refused  a  re- 
quisition every  way  so  proper,  he  should,  when  he  left  the 
House,  declare  universally,  that  in  the  case  of  the  honoiu^ble 
general  there  was  a  denial  of  justice. 

3ir  Richard  &uiton  declared  that  the  honourable  general  had 
been  indulged  with  as  much  candour  as  possible.  Thatj  on 
the  last  day  of  the  committee's  sitting,  he  himself  foreborc  to 
'ask  a  great  number  of  questions,  which  he  had  designed  to 
put  to  the  witness,  merely  to  give  the  honourable  general  more 
scope  for  his  cross-examination.  At  the  time  he  did  so,  he 
stated  his  reasons,  and  the  honoprable  general  neglefted  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity,  and  gave  way  to  ^^ another  gentleman, 
who  got  hold  of  the  witness,  and  kept  him  under  examination 
a  considerably  tiwie;  and  therefore  there  was  not  the  smallest 
ground  of  complaint  of  a  denial  of  justice. 

Lord  Ho^e  begged  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  to  recolle:<rt,  that  though  the  general  did  not,  as  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemfm  had  phrased  it,  embrace  the  opportunity  * 
of  entering  upon  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Galloway, 
because  he  had  said  he  wpuld  forbear  some  questions  that  he  " 
meant  to. put ;  that  he  was  repeatedly  desired  to  ask  every 
-  question  that  he  thought  proper,  and  told  that  it  was  the 
wish,  both  of  the  general  and  himself,  that  the  truth  should 
he  fully  investigated,  and  that  every  gentleman  of  the  com- 
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«nittee  should  ask  as  many  questions  ^s  he  chose,  only  they 
had  begged  that  a  witness  might  be  left  to  one  gentleman  at  a 
timCi  and  his  examination  ended  before  another  gentleman 
jbeg^ui  with  him ;  and  this  request  they  liad  made  for  the  sake 
.of  method,  in  the  enquiry,  and  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  and 
expedition. .   His  Lordship  further  observed,  that  it  doubtless 
would  be  remembered  by  the  House  in  general  what  he  had 
said  of  Mr.  Galloway,  previous  to  his  examination ;  he  beg- 
ged leave  to  recall  that  opinion,  because  he  had  changed  it ; 
he  had  stated  to  the  House,  tliat  he  thought  Mr.  Galloway  a 
man  of  honour  5  he  really  now  thought  of  him  very  diffe- 
rently, not  because  Mr*  Galloway's  evidence  was  adverse  to 
the  general  and  to  himself;  very  far  from  it :  on  that  account 
he  felt  no  resentnent.    The  reason  why  he  ;io  longer  thought 
Mr.  Galloway  a  man  of  honour  was,  because    it  appeared, 
from  his  evidence,  that  he  had  divulged  a  matter  in  America,' 
which  he  had,  in  the  fulness  of  confidence,  imparted  to  hirn. 
That  breach  of  faith  it  was  which  induced  him  to  form  a 
new  opinion  of  Mr.  Galloway.     With  regard   to  what  he 
had  said  respefting  the  general's  conduft  and  his  own,  he  free- 
ly forgave  him :  he  regarded  k  in  the  light  which  Shake- 
speare speaks  of  his  apothecary,  "  his  poverty,  but  not  his 
will,  consented."     He  could   only  tterefpre  lament  that  he 
had  such  hard  task-masters,  tl?at  they,  among  other  restric- 
tions imposed  on  him,,  restrained  him  from  speaking  truth. 
His  Lordship  concluded  with  dechring,  that  if  the  general 
and  he  were  denied  an  opportunity  of  calling  evidence  to  re- 
fute what  Mr^  Galloway  had  said,  it  was  needless  for  him  to 
say  a  word  morri  to  the  cor^mittee,  or  to  give  himself  any  far- 
ther trouble  about  the  enquiry. 

-  Lord  Gesrge  Germaine  declared  he  did  not  understand  what 
the  noble  Lord  meant  by  the  wOrd  task-masters  ;  if  the  iioble 
Lord  pointed  at  him,  he  was  totally  xvrong  5  he  had  no  in- 
fluence over  Mr.  Galloway,  neither  had  he  attempted  to  ex- 
ert any ;  he  had  not  lately  talked  with  ^Mr.  (xailoway  \  he 
had  heard  indeed  of  the. same  £a£ls  which  Mr.  Galloway  had 
stated  at  the  bar,  a  Igng  while  ago  \  he  had  iieard  them  in  ge- 
neral conversatioii  from  Mr.  Galloway,  he  knew,  therefore, 
he  was  in  possession  of  ther;!.  [Upon  Colonel  Barrels  smiling, 
and  Lord  Howe's  saying,  "  I  believe  you  did,"]  I^ord  George 
declared,  he  meant  to  tell  the  House  the  truth  honestly  and 
fiairly.  That  it  was  his  duty  to  see  every  Amcricr.n  gentle- 
man who  came  to  this  country  for  refuge ;  that  he  had  seen 
*  t:hem  all,  and  he  had  conversed  with  them  on  the  subje^St  of 
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American  afiairs  very  fully ;  had  he  not  done  so,  he  should 
havie  been  guilty  of  a  most  criminal  negleft.  When  he  first 
saw  Mr.  Galloway,  he  held  this  sort  of  conversation  with 
him,  but  he  had  no  particular  conversation  with  him  since  i 
nay,  he  did  not  even  know  what  stipend  Mr.  Galloway  re- 
ceived from  the  treasury  5  he  knew  he  received  some  income, 
but  he  had  never  enquired  what  the  amount  of  that  income 
y?^as. 

Colonel  Barre  de.clared,  he  verily  believed  what  the  noble 
Lord  had  said ;  but  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise 
at  the  noble  Lord's  ignorance  of  what  Mr.  Galloway  was 
paid  yearly  by  the  treasury^  he  should  have  thought  that 
the  noble  Lord  was  the  minister  most  likely  to  be  the  best 
judge  of  Mr.  Galloway's  pension.     Having  said  this,  he  de- 
fended Sir  William  Howe  against  the  avowed  intention  of 
closing  the  enquiry  next  Tuesday,  and  adjourning  the  House 
to  that  day,  so  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  time  for  the 
honourable  general  to  call  his  witnesses.    An  honourable  gen- 
tleman, over  the  way,  had  said,  that  he  forebore  to  pursue  hi^ 
string  of  questions  to  Mr.  Galloway,  on  purpose  to  afford  the 
honourable  general  an  opportunity  of  cross-examination,  which 
opportunity  it  was  now  a  matter  of  cdmplaint  that  his  honour* 
able  friend  the  general  neglefted  to  embrace.     He  would  take 
upon  him  to  tell  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  his  honourable 
friend  would  not  at  all  cross-examine  Mr.  Galloway.     Mr. 
Galloway's  evidence  had  been  of  such  a  sort,  that  his  ho- 
nourable friend,  he  was  sure,  would  not  condescend  to  reap 
any  advantage  that  he  could  derive  from  such  a  witness  as 
Mr.  Galloway.     Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  the  best  way  that 
his  honourable  friend  could  follow,  would  be  to  give  himself 
no  more  trouble  about  the  enquiry  j  because,  what  justice 
could  he  expeft  from  an  examination  in  which  the  witnesses 
had  been  tampered  with  ?  [This  declaration  creating  some  sur- 
prise, the  colonel  slapped  his  had  on  the  trunk  on  the  table, 
and,  with  a  stronger  emphasis,  repeated  the  expression,  that  the 
witnesses  had  been  tampered  ^ith,]  He  added,  that  he  scorned 
to  convey  severe  charges  in  loose  words,  or  to  aim  an  injury 
indireftly  or  by  insinuation  j  he  would  come  to  the  point,  and 
state  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  his  assertion.     Possibly 
it  might  turn,  out  that  he  had  been  misinformed ;  he  should  • 
be  glad  to  hear  he  had.     \{  the  noble  Lord  would  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  reply,  he  would  thank  hixn  5  he  knew  the 
noble  Lord  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  he  was  perfeftly 
convinced  the  noble  Lord  was  above  a  faishoo4,  especially  in 
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any  matter  that  concerned  his  own  charafter.  If  the  noble 
Lord  Gould  refiite  what  he  was  about  to  say,  he  should  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  glad  to  fee  set  right. 
What  he  alluded  to  was  this :  an  officer  of  high  reputation, 
an  engineer  now  in  the  service,  Colobel  Dixon,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  that  House,  as  a  witness!  on  the  enquiry 
then  ifi  question* .  Colonel  Dixon  was  sent  to ;  [Lord  George 
Germain  said,  **  Never  by  me."  Mr.  De  Grey,  Who  sat  on  the 
seat  behind  Lord  George,  instantly  said,  "  I  dent  to  him."  The 
Speaker  called  to  order,  and  the  colonel  went  on.]  Colonel 
t)ixon,  feeling  like  a  man  of  honour,  did  not  go  to  the  office 
of  the  Am^ican  secretary,  from  whence  he  had  been  sent  to. 
He  then  received  a  note,  earnestly  pressing  him  either  to  come 
to  the  office,  or  to  sufier  himself  to  be  waited  on,  in  order  to 
talk  over  the  American  business.  He  wrote  word,  in  reply, 
that  he  felt  himself  particularly  circumstanced  5  that  hd  was 
to  be  examined  as  a  witness,  and  he  thought  it  improper  to 
converse  at  all  upon  the  subject,  previous  to  his  examination ; 
he  begged  therefore  to  be  excused  coming.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  received  notice  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  him 
to  continue  in  town,  for  that  his  examination  would  be  dis- 
pensed with.  This,  the  colonel  said,  was  the  story  he  had 
heard  5  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  he  mentioned  itj  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  Colo- 
nel Dixon  ;  he  supped  with  the  colonel  formerly  at  Quebec, 
two  and  twenty  years  since,  and,  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, he  had  no  intercourse  whatever  with  him^  f  the  story 
was  ill-founded,  he  repeated  that  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  ft 
set  right.  He  was  ready  to  give  the  noble  Lord  credit  fbr  his 
denial  of  having  afted  in  an  improper  manner  respcffing 
the  circumstance ;  and  as  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  Hquse, 
whose  charafter  he  had  .a  greater  respeft:  for,  than  that  6S  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  said  that  he  sent  to  Colonel 
Dixon,  he  was  sure  he  should  receive  a  satisfaftory  explana- 
tion. 

Lord  George  Germatne  declared,  that  the  iSrst  he  heard  of  the 
story  in  question  was  the  account  that  reached  him  of  v*l-  ^t 
hftd  been  said  upon  tlie  subject  in  the  House  -  of  Lords  last 
Thursday  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  That  he  immediately 
made  an  enquiry  into  the  faft,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
learnt  that  the  honourable  Gentleman  behind  him  had  sent  to 
the  colonel.  That  hie  had  taken  no  part  in  the  matter  either 
ctoe  way  or' another;  and  that  the  noble  Earl  who  had  attack- 
ed him  in  the  other  House  upon  it,  in  very  h^sh  terms  (how 
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decent  they  might  be  he  did  not  know,  but  perhaps  they  were 
fit  for  that  assembly  and  consonant  to  the  customs  of  it)  was 
beforehand  with  him  in  being  acquainted  with  it.  All  he 
knew  respefting  Col.  Dixon  was  this,  that  he  wrote  a  letter, 
stating  that  he  had  come  a  long  journey,  as  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice at  Plymouth  j  that  his  being  to  be  examined  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great,  inconvenience,  and  very  far  from  pleasant  to 
hirn  5  and  that  he  begged  to  be  examined  as  early  as  possible. 
That  he  afterwards  attended  one  day,  and  left  word  that  he 
had  done  so  with  the  door-keeper  at  that  House.  That  he,  at 
another  time,  by  a  third  person,  signified  his  wish,  if  he  were 
to  be  examined,  that  it  might  be  soon,  as  the  service  at  Ply- 
mouth was  materially  prejudiced  by  his  absence.  Upon 
these  intimations,  arid  foreseeing  that  the  length  of  time  that 
the  examination  of  each  witness  called  took  upj  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  examine  all  he  had  caused  to  be  sum- 
moned, before  the  House  rose,  added  to  his  intention  not  to 
question  to  military  points,  and  to  his  recoUeftion  that  other 
ofiicers  could  speak  to  the  same  topics  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
pose to  Colonel  Dixon,  his  Lordship  said,  he  gave  diredions-. 
that  the  colonel  might  be  informed  that  his  examination 
would  be  dispensed  with.  This,  and  this  alone,  his  Lord- 
ship declared,  was  the  reason  of  his  letting  him  know  he 
would  not  be  wanted  as  a  witness  5  and,  surely,  if  gentlemen 
considered  that  he  had,  as  yet,  called  but  two  witnesses; 
that  one  of  the  two  had  taken  up  three  whole  days,  and  the 
other  was  likely  to  take  up  two  or  three,  when  he  ordered 
Colonel  Dixon  to  be  wrote  to,  added  to  his  declaration,  that 
his  absence  was  .prejudicial  to  the  service  at  Plymouth,  they 
would  not  think  there  was  any  thing  very  censurable  in  his 
dispensing  with,  the  colonel's  farther  attendance. 

Mr.?  jD^  Grey  desired  to  preface  what  he  should  say  upon 
the  subjcft,  with  declaring,  that  if  there  was  blame  due  to 
any  person  ..for  the  notes  sent  to  Col.  Dixon,  desiring  him  to 
come  to  his  noble  friend's  office,  he  and  he  only  merited  that 
blame.  The  fa6t  was  this;  having  occasion  to  summon  a 
variety  of  oificerj- to  attend  as  witnesses^  upon  the  enquiry, 
most  df  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  many  of  whom  he  had 
never  seen ;  he  had,  when  the  enquiry  came  on,  thought  it 
due  from  him,  as  a  matter  of  civility,  to  sec  each,  in  order 
to  converse  with  them  on  the  subjeft  of  American  affairs, 
and  to  state  to  them  what  questions  he  should  propoimd  to 
them :  among  others,  he  sent  a  note  to  Colonel  Dixon ;  the 
colonel  did  riot  come,  but  wrote  an  answer,  begging,  from 
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motives  of  delicacy,  to  decline  the  interview.  The  answer, 
Mr.  De  Grey  said,  was  far  from  uncivil  or  unfriendly  in 
any  point  j  it  did  not  hint  at  his  having  done  wrong  in  de- 
3iring  to  sec  the  colonel,  and  he  should  hold  himself  guilty 
of  a  baseness,  beyond  all  hopes  of  pardon,  if  he  could  have 
offered  so  gross  an  insult  to  an  oflScer,  as  to  have  attempted, 
in  any  degree,  to  tamper  with  him  as  an  evidence ;  much 
more  shoidd  he  have  been  ashamed  of  insulting  an  officer  of 
such  high  charafter  and  rank  as  Colonel  Dixon  bore,  by  any 
improper  attempt  to  warp  his  integrity  as  a  witness.  He 
declared  he  ga,ve  the  colonel  credit  for  that  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, which  prevented  his  agreeing  to  the  interview  5  at  the 
«ame  time,  however,  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  a£tcd 
improperly  in  inviting  him.  He  had  fairly  stated  the  fiaft  to 
the  House,  and  he  was  readv  to  submit  his  condudl  to  their 
judgment,  convinced  of  their  candour,  and  conscious  that 
they  would  not  presume  a  bad  intention,  where  there  really 
was  none.  With  regard  to  what  his  noble  Friend  had  said 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  exadUy  as  he  had  mentioned  the 
matter.  Colonel  Dixon  had  written  to  complain  of  his  long 
journey,  of  the  prejudice  the  service  would  receive  from  his 
absence,  of  his  objeftion  to  be  examined  at  all,  and  of  his 
desire  to  be  examined  as  early  as  possible,  if  his  examination 
were  indispensible.  His  noble  friend,  before  he  knew  of  the 
correspondence  that  had  passed  between  him  and  Colonel 
Dixon,  finding  that  he  could  dispense  with  Colonel  Dixon's 
examination,  had  given  direftions  that  the  colonel  should 
have  notice  that  he  might  return  to  Plymouth. 

Colonel  Barre  said  he  was  perfe^lly  convinced  that  the  fa6l 
was  exactly  as  it  had  been  stated,  by  the  honourable  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  last ;  he  appealed,  however,  to  the  House, 
whether  he  was  not  justified  in  all  he  had  said  respecting  it, 
although  it  had  appeared,  that  instead  of  the  matter's  lying  at 
the  noble  Lord's  door,  it  was  ascribable  to  the  zeal  of  the 
honourable  Gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  to  serve  his  noble 
Friend.  He  declared  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  honourable 
Gentleman's  zeal  carrying  him  a  little  too  far,  as  it  had  done 
on  the  occasion  in  question.  His  zeal  for  bis  noble  Friend, 
nevertheless,  did  him  the  highest  honour,  and  would  do  ho- 
nour to  any  man.  He  then  declared,  that  though  he  knew 
General  Grey  intimately,  and  had  known  him  long,  he  had 
not  gone  so  far  with  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  shunned 
conversing  with  him  on  the  subjeft.  To  another  officer  who 
had  been  summoned,  but  who  was  not  examined,  he  had  only 
desired  him  to  prepare  himself  with  firmness  against  he  came 
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to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons;  told  him  that  he  was 
going  upon  a  service  of  danger,  that  he  knew  he  was  a  man 
of  honour,  and  that  he  would  speak  his  real  sentiments,  to 
which  he  left  him.     The  colonel  said  there  was  another  mat- 
ter, which  deserved  some  notice.     The  noble  Lord  had  men- 
tioned what  the  Eail  of  Shelburne  had  said  in  another  assem- 
bly, and  had  declared,  that  he  mentioned  the  aflfair  of  Co- 
lonel Dixon  in  harsh  terms,  how  decent  they  were  he  knew 
not,  but  he  supposed  they  were  fit  for  that  assembly.     In  an- 
swer to  this,  he  had  only  to  say,  this  was  not  parliamentary 
language ;  that  the  other  assembly  knew  what  terms  were 
decent,  and  best  knew  what  terms  were  fit  for  itself.     If  the 
noble  Lord  thought  tlie  terms  to  harsli,  he  referred  him  to 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne  for  an  cxplanat^'on.     The  colonel  hav- 
ing discussed  this  point,  went  into  a  general  attack  of  admi- 
nistration, confining  himself,  however,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
two  charges,  which  were,  the  interposition  of  lawyers  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  the  ministry's  refusal  of  the  regiments' which . 
had  been  offered  Government,     Upon  the  latter  subjeft,  her 
was  extremely  particular,  asking  why  administration  had  re^ 
fused  young  Rutland's  offer?  He  said,  he  used  the  term  refus- . 
ed,  because  he  considered  their  answer  as  a  reje£tion.     The 
Duke  of  Rutland  had  made  a  noble,  he  had  made  a  princely 
offer  !  He  had  offered  to  lay  down  twelve  thousand  pounds  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  or  a  regiment  of  infantry,  which- 
ever government  chose,  and  made  no  stipulation  for  himself  f 
he  had  indeed  declared,  that  if  government  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  that  he  should  bear  a  commission  in  the  corps,  he 
was  ready  to  accej^t  it  honoris  causoy  and  to  give  weight  and 
efficacy  to   the  scheme  5  his  only  conditions  were,  that  he 
should  name  his  colonel,  his  lieutenant-colonel  and  his  major. 
For  the  first  he  named  an  old  officer.  Colonel  St.  Leger,  that 
was  agreed  to.     For  the  second,  the  duke  named  an  officer 
in  the  guards  [Captain  Stanhope]  whose  brother  was,  at  this 
time,    raising  a   regiment   for   government.     This  vras  re- 
fused.    It   \v*is  s;iid  it  could  not   be  5   that  for  Upwards  of 
twenty  years,  no  officer  in  the  guards  had  been  admitted  to 
rise  to  rank  in  the  line ;  the  last  example  was  Sir  William 
Draper.     For  the  thirvi,  the  duke,  being  unfortunately  prci- 
posscssed  in  favour  of  a  name,  which  many  men  were  weak. 
enough  to  think  this  country  ought  to  t6\gcc  and  admire^ 
had  nominated  the  Earl  of  Chatham,     "i^o  this  also  there  was 
an  obje^^ion.     The  colonel  grounded  much  censure  of  mini-* 
nistry  upon  their  condu£^  in  this  instance,  and  asked  which 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  sat  on   the  other  §ide  of  the 
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House,  who  enjoyed  lucrative  sinecures,  and  who  had  put 
from  fifty  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  their 
pockets  by  their  court  connexions,  had  made  an  ofifer  to  ad- 
vance a  shilling,  or  to  raise  a  man  to  assist  their  country  in 
this  crisis,  much  less  an  ofier  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land's.    He  warned  them  that  they  must  stand  forward,  and 
that  the  sooner  they  did  it^  the  better  for  thcii^  own  credit- 
He  added,  that  he  did  not  expeft:  they  would  find  men,  he 
then  only  aimed  at  their  purses.    They  must  open  them,  and 
part  with  a  portion  of  their  wealth  if  they  wished  not  to  lose 
the  whole.     After  arguing  this  for  some  time,  he  reverted 
to  the  enquiry,   and  complained  of  lawyers  taking  the  lead 
in  politics.    He  said,  we  had  i\ow  many  learned  generals  ^ 
the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  attorney  general^ 
the  solicitor  general  (though  he  owned  he  Mked  his  politics, 
they  were  manly  and  noble,  that  general  having  declared  he 
would  impeach  the  minister  that  should  dare  to  employ  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser)  the  Lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  and  he  had 
like  to  have  forgot  him — ^the  council  of  the  board  of  ordnance. 
Thcfe  took  the  lead  on  all  military  points.    The  chief  justice 
wasri  great  general ;  he  h?.d  led  us  over  the  Rubicoh ;  he  had 
planned  the  American  war;  diredled  the  campaigns,  and  found 
fresh  stores  and  fresh  magazines  ;  and  now  he  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  planning  the  defence  of  that  kingdom,  which  was 
rechiced  to  the  last  gasp  of  existence ;  and  through  what  ?— « 
through  the  military  manoeuvres  of  lawyers !  lawyers !  lawyers  f 
Having  worked  himself  up  into  some  warmth  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  colonel  in   a  short  time  recovered  his  temper,, 
aiid  was  extremely  pleasant  in  the  remainder  of  his  speech, 
which  was  by  no  means  an  ill-supported  laugh  at  the  expencc 
of  the  attorney-general.     He  ridiculed  the  learned  gentleman 
for  his  answer  to  Mr.  Fox  the  preceding  day,  about  the  offer 
ef  the  regiments,  about  his  defending  the  detaching  admiral 
Arbuthnot  to  America,  and  admiral  Hughes  to  the  East 
Indies;  and  about  his  anecdote  of  Major  Humphries,  and 
ins  grandfather.  General  Webb.  He  said,  to  be  sure  General 
Webb's  gallantry  against  La  Motte,  in  Flanders,  did  him 
the  highest  honour,  and  reflefted  some  lustre  on  his  grand- 
son ;  but  could  nothing  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
ancestors  ?  There  was  an  old  woman,  a  Countess  of  Derby, 
who  many  years  since  very  bavely  defended  her  castle ; — 
would  that  do  nothing  to  balance  the  story  of  General  Webb  ? 
With  regard  to  Admiral  Hughes's  going  to  the  East  Indies, 
the  learned  general  (for  so  he  affedted  to  call  the  attorney-ge- 
neral 
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neral  all  through  his  speech)  had  triumphantly  asked,  was 
nothing  tp  be  <done,in  the  East-Indies  after  the  capture  of 
Pondicherry  ?  He  really  wished  to  know  what  was  ?  He  saw 
no  East-India  Gentleman  to  ask.  ^Looking  round,  and  espy- 
ing Mr.  Walsh  behind  him,  he  s?id,  O  yes,  thdrc  was  one. 
Pray,  could  he  tell  me  ?]  Mr.  Walsh  said,  theHayannah  may 
be  attacked  at  least ;  I  hope.  Sir,  it  may  be  conquered.]  Thi 
Havannah !  True,  but  the  Havannah  cost  us  dearly  last  war. 
The  colonel  then  went  on  to  sport  with  Mr.  Attorney's 
speech,  and  advised  him  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  military 
operations  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  before  he  spoke  with 
confidence  on  tlie  present  military  state  of  afiairs.  After 
pursuing  his  ridicule  for  some  time,  he  sat  down. 

Sir  JViliiam  Howe  then  stated  to  the  House  what  had  been 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Galloway  when  he  joined  the  army  in 
America,  and  his  appointments ;  declaring  he  first  paid  him 
two  hundred  a  year,  and  afterwards,  at '  Philadelphia,  ap- 
pointed him  to  an  ofiice  in  which  he  received  650I.  a  year* 
After  enlarging  upon  this.  Sir  William  concluded  with  de- 
claring, he  should  think  himself  very  hardly  treated,  if  he  was 
reftised  an  opportunity  of  calling  a  witness  or  two  to  answer 
.    what  Mr.  Galloway  had  declared  at  the  bar. 

T!h.t  Attorney  General  turned  the  laugh  upon  Colonel 
Barre,  with  good  humour.  He  confessed,  that  attemptiz^to 
recite  anecdotes,  or  tell  stories,  in  that  House,  was  encroach** 
ing  on  a  right,  of  which  the  Colonel  had  long  held  the  mo«. 
nopoly.  He  declared  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  dc-  ' 
te<^ed  poaching  on  the  Colonel's  manor,  that  he  served  him 
right  to  tal?;e  his  gun  from  him,  and  he  assured  him  he  never 
would  pursue  his  game  again.  After  pushing  the  laugh  as  far 
as  it  would  go,  he  half  seriously  asked  if  no  man  was  to  talk 
of  military  aflFairs  in  that  House  but  military  men  ?  Perhaps 
there  were  ranks  of  even  the  military  proscribed  fi-om  touch- 
ing the  hallowed  theme.  Were  general  ofiicers  the  only  per- 
sons qualified  to  speak  upon  military  topics  in  that  assembly  i 
Might  a  lieutenant-general,  a  major-general,  might  a  colonel^ 
might  a  subaltern  touch  upon  them  ?  He  wished  to»settle  a  coT'' 
tel  with  the  c®lonel  (if  using  the  word  cartel  v^zs  not  too  much 
en  militaire  for  him  to  step)  aijd  to  adjust  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  in  future*  After  beginning  with  a  ridicule,  ctowt 
ing  half  serious,  and  at  last  perfectly  so,  Mr.  Attorney  Gene- 
ral -concluded. 

The  order  for  the  committee  to  sit  on  the  American  cor- 
respondence was  discharged  \  and  another  order  viras  made 

for 
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for  the  committee  to  sit  on  the  29th,  and  then  the  House  ad- 
jomned  to  the  29th. 

yune  29. 
The  order  of  the  day  was,  to  go  into  a  committee  on  the 
American  correspondence ;  but  General  Sir  William  Howe 
not  being  present,  Mr.  R.  Whitworth  said,  it  was  not  fiair  to 
go  into  an  examination  of  evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  ge- 
neral, especially  as  such  evidence  related  to  his  conduft  5  and 
therefore  moved  to  adjourn.    The  motion  was  carried  with- 
out any  debate.     Thus  the  committee  expired. 
June  30. 
The  bill  for  suspending  proteftions,  was  returned  from  the 
Lords,  with  an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  coal  trade. 

Sir  George  Yonge  attempted  to  introduce  two  words,  to  ren- 
der the  exemption  more  complete ;  but  he  was  told  by  the 
Speaker,  it  could  not  be  done  without  objefting  to  the  whole 
amendment,  upon  which  he  gave  it  up,^  and  the  amendment 
being  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  Lords. 

Right  hon.  Sir  Wiili^m  Meredith  then  took  notice  of  the 
sudden  manner  in  which  the  committee  of  enquiry  on  the 
American  affairs  had  been  dissolved  the  day  before,  without 
coming  to  any  resolution ;  he  would  not  make  any  motion, 
as  he  found  it  was  the  sense  of  the  House  to  go  no  farther 
into  the  business ;  but  as  the  general  and  his  noble  brother 
were  present,  he  thought  if  they  had  any  thing  to  offer,  the 
House  should  now  hear  them. 

Sir  William  Howe  said,  that  he  was  exceedingly  surprised 
to- find,  oncoming  down  to  the  House,  the  day  before,  that 
because  he  was  not  in  his  place,  the  House  had  been^adjoum- 
ed.  He  came  down  to  the  House  by  four  o'clock,  and  had  he 
conceived  that  his  presence  was  necessary  in  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Galloway,  he  would  certainly  have  attended  -  earlier. 
He  did  not  mean,  to  ask  that  Gentleman  any  questions — he 
would  not  ask  him  any — and  there  being  still  many  witnesses 
to  Examine,  on  the  part  of  ministry,  he  did  no  think  that  his 
absence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  could  have  been  any  reason 
for  breaking*  up  the  committee.  He  wished  to  have  brought 
evidence  to  contradidl  the  fadls  asserted  by  Mr.  Galloway, 
particularly  that  part  of  his  conduft  respecting  the  general's 
condu£b  to  the  magistrates  of  Philadelphia.  As  it  was,  he 
called  upon  the, minister  of  the  American  department  to 
clear  up  his  character,  by  telling  the  House  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  himself  or  his  brother,  for  now 
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was  the  timcf,  if  he  had  colleAed  any  criminality  of  condu£( 
from  the  evidence  at  the  bar  to  declare,  and  not  to  kt  the 
House  rise  with  the  idea  of  hidden  imputation,  which  made 
it  improper  for  them  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 

.  iiord  H&we  called  upon  the  minister  in  the  same  manner, 
iior  the  benefit  of  the  sea  and  land  service,  to  declare  hi&  rea» 
sons,  if  he  had  any,  why  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  with- 
.  dfawn  their  confidence  from  him  and  his  brother :  if  they  had 
done  any  thing,  that  rendered  them  incapable  of  serving  their 
country,  or  if  he  intended  any  future  charge  against  them, 
lie  desired  it  might  be  declared;  or  if  not,  that  aUimputations 
might  be  wiped  away,  by  his  avowal  that  he  had  no  accu^ 
satioa  against  them.    While  imputations  rested  on  their  cha- 
MStertf  tuirefiited^  it  was  not  possible   for  them  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  tneir  country ;  it  was  not  possible  fo^  tfaieitt 
to  aA  in  its  defence.    He  lamented,  exceedmgly,  die  eSeBcB 
of  such  treatment.      Ofiicers  would  see    cause  for  appr^ 
hieBston,  and  would  fi:el  themselves  unsafe  in  the  service,  if 
floinisters  failed  to  proteA  the  honour  of  the  men  th^  em-^ 
ployed^  tf  they  listened  to  private  attacks^  if  they  encouraged 
private  aspersions.    It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  proteft'their 
officers  to  a  certain  extent,  and  not  reduce  them  to  the  me- 
lancholy necessity  of  weighing  matters,  in  every  extremity, 
with  all  the  circumspeftion  necessary  to  self-defence.    If  thrp^ 
do  not  do   this,  and  if  they  should  be  suspeAed,  instead  of 
this,  of  giving  ear  to  imputations  suggested  by  inferiors;  if 
an  idea  shoidd  prevail  in  the  minds  of  men  near  to  the"  per- 
sons of  officers  in  command,  that  there  are  surer  roads  to  fa- 
vour, than  obedience  to  command :  if  it  should  be  suggested, 
that  there  are  higher  authorities  whom  men  ought  to  have  in 
tbcir.  ^y^s  atnd  to  oblige  them  rather  than  the  generals  in 
command ;  if  these  suggestions  should  prevail  in  our  fleets  and 
armies,  what  oflScer  would  think  himself  safe  ito  serve,  and 
what  must  be  the  consequences  to  this  country? 

Lord  George  Germaine  did  not  speak. 

Earl  Nugent  rose,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  chat^e 
was  ever  intended  from  tte  beginning  of  this  enquiry  to  the 
end ;  that  the  general,  and  his  brother,  so  far  from  being 
blamed,  had  the  approbation  of  their  sovereign,  and  of  all 
rational  men  within  the  House  and  out  of  it  for  their  conduA 
in  authority.     He  declared  that  no  coufidcnce  was  withdrawn 
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from  them,'  and  told  them,  if  they  would  offer  their  servicesi 
jhc  was  certain  tiiey  would  be  accepted. 

Right  Hon.  T.  Toiunshend  said,  he  accepted  this  fair  decla- 
ration in  favour  of  his  worthy  friends,  and  desired  it  might 
be  remembered,  that  all  insinuations,  and  all  imputation  on 
the  charafters  of  those  brave  commanders  were  treated  with 
fhc  Qontempt  they  deserved  by  the  friends  of  the  miniistry. 
He  highly  approved  of  Sir  William  Howe's  resolution  to  ask 
00  questions  of  Mr.  Galloway — a  man  who  remembered 
every  military  manoeuvre  that  had,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
not,  taken  place)  but  who  recollected  nothing  of  his  own 
4:ondu£):  in  the  American  Congress — remembered  no  votes  he 
gave  there — ronembered  not  even  on  what  conditions  he 
held  his  pension — nay,  who  remembered  not  whether  he  held 
It  for  life,  or  during  pleasure;  a  man  of  such  a  memory  was 
▼cry  improper,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  asked  questions  of.  He 
Jhoped  it  would  be  remembered,  he  said,  that  that  enquiry  wa$ 
concluded  at  a  time  when  the  movers  and  objects  of  it  were 
absent;  that  it  was  concluded  without  any  propositions  being 
drawn  from  it ;  and  that  ministers  were  silent  when  two  of 
the  greatest  officers  said  there  were  imputations  thrown  upon 
their  conduft,  which  prevented  them  from  serving  their  coun-^ 
try,  and  yet  were  denied  the  justice  of  refuting  diem. 

Mr.  Dunning  said,  he  rose  with  astonishment,  and  should 
sit  down  with  it,  if  the  minister  for  the  American  depart*- 
ment  remained  silent;  for  though  the  noble  Lord,  his  friend, 
had  delivered  his  opinion,  which  was  his  own,  and  that  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  the  general  and  his  noble  brother 
deserve  the  warmest  praises  of  their  country,  he  should  think 
that  minister  culpable,  and  deserving  severe  punishment,  whp 
would  not  openly  acknowledge  it;  neither  could  he  expeft 
■that  under  such  circumstances  the  general  or  his  brother  could 
offer  their  services  to  their  country,  while  that  administration 
continued. 

Not  one  of  the  ministers  said  a  word. 

July  I. 
No  business. 

July  2. 
The  militia  bill  being  returned  from  the  Lords  materially 
altered,  gave  rise  to  a  debate  on  the  point  of  privilege. 

Sir  Grey  Co^er  moved,  that  the  amendments  should  be  read 
a  first  time. 

Sir  Adam  Fergusson  objeftcd  to  the  motion  on  this  ground, 
that  the  militia  biU,  being  a  money-biU,  the  Lords  could  not 

alter 
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alter  a  tittle  of  it ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
.amendments. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  maintained  his  motion  to  the  following  ef- 
feft :  That  if  the  bill  sent  back  by  the  Lords  with  amendments 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  money-bill,  the  objection  was  cer- 
tainly a  good  one ;  but  if  the  House  would  give  him  leave, 
he  would  state  what  he  took  to  be  the  law  and  usa^e  of  Par- 
liament respecting  the  competency  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
make  amendments  in  bills  sent  from  the  Commons. 

He  observed,  that  in  money-bills,  properly  so  called,  or 
bills  of  supply,  which  contain  a  grant  of  money  by  the  Com- 
mons to  the  crown,  and  which  are  founded  on  resolutions 
come  to  in  a  committee  of  supply,  or  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  the  Lords,  by  established  parliamentary  usage 
and  custom,  have  no  right  to  make  any  the  least  alteration  or 
amendment  whatever,  except  in  verbal  errors  and  literal  mis* 
takes;  and  even  in  those  cases,  a  particular  entry  is  ordered  to 
be  made  in  the  journals  of  the  Commons,  why  they  agree  to 
such  an  amendment.  This,  he  said,  was^the  sole  and  un- 
doubted right  of  the  Commons,  who  always  have  watched 
and  guarded,  and  always  ought  to  watch  and  guard,  against 
any  direft  invasion,  or-indiredl  encroachment  on  this  right. 

He  proceeded  to  observe,  that  in  all  bills  which  do  not 
give  and  grant  money  to  the  crown,  but  contain  impositions  . 
or  tolls  on  the  people,  as  road  and  navigation  bills,  and  bills 
relating  to  the  customs  and  excise,  it  has  been  resolyed,  and  it 
is  the  clear  law  and  usage  of  Parliament,  that  the  Lords  have 
no  right  to  alter  any  matter  relating  to  the  tolls  ar  dtttiesj  either 
by  augmenting  or  diminishing  them,  by  annexing  any  con- 
dition or  qualification  to  them,  or  by  exempting  any  person 
from  any  part  of  such  tolls  or  duties,  or  of  varying  in  any  re- 
spe<fl:  the  application,  regulation,  collection  or  appropriation 
of  them  5  but  that  as  to  other  matters  in  stich  bills ^  the  Lords  ate 
competent  to  make  alteratipns  and  amendments. 

Sir  Grey  further  observed,  that  in  bills,  which  are  not 
either  bills  of  supply  properly  so  called,  or  bills  of  tolls  and 
imposition,  the  Lords  may  make  alterations  and  amendments, 
provi4ed  such  alterations  do  not  direftly,  or  by  implication, 
lay  a  charge  or  burthen  on  the  people,  or  enable  the  crown  to 
do  an  act  which  when  it  is  carried  into  execution,  will  or 
may  lay  a  charge  on  the  people ;  and  under  this  rule  the 
Lords  are  restrained  from  imposing  fines,  or  pecur^iary  penal- 
ties, or  establishing  fees  of  office.. 

ThesCi 
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These,  Sir  Grey  said,  in  his  humble  opinion,  were  the  rules 
and  principles  which  pervade  the  several  cases  and  precedents 
in  the  journals ;  the  application  of  which  rules  and-  principle! 
must  be  made  to  every  case  that  arises,  and  upon  the  fafls  and 
circumstances  which  constitute  such  cases. 

He  spoke, Hlie  said,  with  perfe£l:  indifference  as  to  passing  or 
rejecting  the  bill  in  its  present  shape;  but  he  conceived  that 
the  bill  was  not  on  the  ground  before  laid  down,  when  it 
went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  a  supply  bill,  or  money  bill, 
properly  so  called,  and  that  therefote  the  Lords  were  com- 
petejit  to  nlake  amendments  to  it. 

Besides,  as  the  amendments,  which  they  had  made,  did  not 
touch  or  zffc£t  the  charge  of  the  militia,  or  annex  any  con- 
dition or  qualification  to  it  in  the  most  remote  degree,  he 
thought  they  might  be  agreed  to  without  infringing  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House.  If  they  had  made  an  amendment  that 
the  pay  should  commence,  and  be  advanced  by  the  receivers 
generd,  when  two-fifths  of  the  men  and  officers  were  raised 
instead  of  three-fifths,  as  the  law  now  stands  :  if  they  had 
added  any  conditions  to  the  allowance  of  the  marching 
guinea,  or  if  they  had  empowered  the  crown  to  regiment 
the  volunteer  companies  when  raised,  ana  by  that  means  to 
increase  the  officers,  and  consequently  the  charge  on  the  peo- 
ple for  paying  them  5  the  amendments  and  the  bill  must  have 
been  rejected.  The  House  liad,  in  some  instances,  in  good 
times,  acquiesced  under  amendments  which  had  merely  dimi- 
nished the  numbers  in  bills  of  service  ;  but  in  tl^is  case  it  was 
uncertain  and  contingent,  whether  by  strlhiPT  out  the  mode  of 
raising  men  by  ballot,  and  leaving  the  power  of  raising  an 
indefinite  number  of  volunteer  comparl'*'^  they  have  or  have 
not  diminished  the  numbers. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  added,  it  appeared  to  him,  with  great 
deference  to  the  chair  and  the  House,  that  if  it  was  thought 
right  in  other  respedls  to  agree  to  the  amendments  made  by , 
the  Lords,  they  might  be  agreed  to,  without  danger  to  the 
privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  y^fikirison  said,  that  all  money-bills,  by  an  order  of  the 
House,  mv.?y  ■:-  'j^rn-dtc  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  or 
a  comp  j'tcc  of  supply  5  that  the  present  bill  originated  in 
neitlicr;  but  had  been  brought  in  as  a  common  bill,  and  that 
its  objedt  and  tendency  was  to  give  the  King  a  power  to 
augment  the  militia,  to  defend  the  Kingdom  in  case  of 
invasion.  This  was  a  measure  as  competent  for  the  Lords 
to  judge  of  as  the  Commons,  and  unless  they  had  so  amended 
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the  bin  as  to  make  it  extend  in  point  of  burthen  upon  the 
people,  he  did  not  see  that  their  having  amended  it  was  a 
reason  why  that  House  should  not  go  into  a  consideration  of 
Ithe  amendments. 

Right  Hon,  T.  Towmhend  began  with  urging  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  privileges  of  that  House  inviolable,  but 
thought  that  a  hasty  determination,  that  they  were  invaded 
before  the  question  had  been  properly  discussed,  and  it  had 
been  se!en  whether  they  had  been  invaded  or  not,  was  not  the 
best  means  of  supporting  them.  He  then  entered  into  an 
examination  of  the  mode  of  voting  money  for  the  supplies, 
and  the  mode  of  voting  bills  to  authorize  the  particular  ser- 
vices, to  defray  the  expenditure  of  which,  the  supplies  were 
granted  5  deducing  an  inference,  which  he  thought  «t  least 
seemed  probable,  and  which  was,  that  the  two  matters  were 
divided,  and  put  into  separate  bills,  purposely  that  the  Lords 
not  having  a  right,  without  infringement  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Commons,  to  meddle  with  a  money-bill,  might  alter  and 
amend  the  other  bill,  authorising  the  particular  service,  to 
'  defray  the  expence  of  which  the  supply-bill  was  passed.  Mr. 
Townshend  dwelt  for  some  little  time  on  this  distinAion, 
and  after  speaking  generally  to  the  subjeft  of  the  bill,  and  to 
what  had  marked  its  progress  from  its  being  first  brought  in 
by  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  to  the  present  stage  of 
it,  concluded  with  saying,  that  if  any  gentleman  seriously 
thought  the  privileges  of  the  House  were  at  all  in  danger,  in 
case  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  were  gone  into,  it 
would  be  better  to  rejeft  the  bill  immediately,  and  to  proceed 
to  pass  a  new  bill  with  as  much  dispatch  as  possible  ;  the  only 
inconvenience  in  that  case  would  be,.  Parliament  must  neces- 
sarily sit  a  few  days  longer;  an  inconvenience  of* so  trifling  a 
nature,  that  it  was  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  when 
weighed  against  the  privileges  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons  of  England. 

Earl  Nugevt  rose  to  speak  on  the  subjeft,  but  beginning 
almost  imnicdiatcly  to  enter  upon  the  nature  of  the  Lord's 
amendments,  he  was  reminded  by  the  speaker  that  he  was  out 
of  order;  for  the  amendments,  wliatcver  they  might  be,  were 
not  yet  known  to  the  House,  the  present  question  being, 
"  whether  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  should  be 
then  read."      *  ,  . 

Mr.  Dunntngj  in  a  laughable  stile,  complained  of  the  hard 
fate  which  a  bill  of  his  had  lately  experienced,  [the  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  assize]  and  shewed 
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that  the  bill  under  consideration  was  just  as  much  a  money- 
bill  as  the  bill  he  alluded  to  was ;  that  nevertheless  his  poor 
bill  met  with  a  most  ignominious  fate,  for  it  had  not  only 
been  thrown  over  the  tiable  by  the  speaker,  biit  ian  honour- 
able gentleman  who  spoke  last  but  one,  had,  very  much  to  his 
credit,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Hbuse,  and  much  to  their 
entertainment,  indulged  himself  with  dancing  after  the  bill, 
and  kicking  it  ou".  of  the  House.  Mr.  Dunning  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  nature  of  giving  the  royal  as- 
sent to  bills,  and  shewed  that  Where  a  bill  was  really  a  money-  - 
bill,  the  language  of  the  sovereign  was,  Le  Royremercie  ses 
hons  sujetSy  accepte  leur  benevolence^  et  ains'i  le  vetit.  The  bill  he 
had  alliidcd  to  was  opposed  when  it  came  down  from  the 
Lords,  on  the.plea  that  it  was  referable  to  another  bill,  which 
was  a  money-bill,  and  therefore  it  was  contended  that  the 
Lords  having  meddled  with  it,  had  infringed  the  privileges  oi 
that  House.  This  argument  he  insisted  upon  it  was  ill- 
founded,  for  neither  the  bill  he  was  speaking  of,  nor  the  bill 
to  which  it  referred,  V\z,  the  bill  to  empower  his  Majesty  to 
augment  the  judges  salaries,  were  in  fact  money-bills,  or  such 
bills  as  the  King  when  he  gave  his  assent  to  them,  would 
think  so  acceptable,  as  to  say  he  thanked  his  good  subjects  for 
the; bounty  et  ainsi  le  veut.  Upon  the  whole  of  the  case,  he 
declared  he  was  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  act  5  if  his  bill 
had  been  properly  thrown  out,  the  present  bill  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  likewise,  because  the  principle  of  the  objection 
was  exactly  similar  in  both  cases ;  he  begged  therefore  that 
th6  Speaker  would  favour  the  House  with  his  opinion,  whe- 
ther it  was  contrary  to  the  order  upon  the  jotirnals  to  proceecb* 
to  debate  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  or  whether, 
agreeable  to  the  order,  the  privileges  of  the  House  would  be 
violated  if  they  did  not  reject  the  bill  for  the  reasons  that  had 
been  assigned  i 

The  Speaker  said  he  certainly  had  \\U  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  and  if  the  House  insisted  upon  it,  he  should  give  it, 
such  as  it  was;  he  submitted  it  however  to  their  considera- 
tion, whether,  as  they  had  proceeded  to  debate  the  mattei*,  it 
would  not  be  more  proper  for  them  to  settle  it  among  them- 
selves, as  they  had  done  in  the  case  alluded  tp  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  which  he  begged  leave  to  inform  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  was  not  exactly  similar  to  die  present,  the 
bill  being  at  that  time  received  and  thrown  out  on  the  second 
reading,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  after  a  short  discussion 
of  the  part  of  th^  bill  which  was  thought  objectionable. 

V0L.XIL  Nn  Mr. 
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Mr.  Dunning  raised  a  fresh  laugh  at  the  circumstance  of  the 
former  biirs  undergoing  a  short  debate,  and  said,  that  had  he 
conceived  the  length  of  the  debate  would  have  had  any  effeft 
towards  the  salvation  of  his  unfortunate  bill,  he  would,  with 
qU  his  heart,  have  stood  up,  and  spoken  for  five  hours  toge- 
ther,  in  order  to  have  rescued  it  frofn  the  ignominious  rate 
which  It  underwent. 

Sir  Wiiliam  Meredith  said  a  few  words  on  the  poiht  of  pri- 
vilege, contending  that^the  present  was  a  money-bill  in  efteft, 
and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  argue  otherwise. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a 
farewel  word  or  two  to  tlie  minister  for  the  present  session, 
lie  attacked  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  with  his  usual 
asperity,  bn  the  repeated  calls  upon  the  House,  which  were 
made  by  those  who  sat  near  him,  (when  the  bill  then  before 
them  was  originally  brought  in)  to  aft  with  unanimity  and 
spirit.     He  stated  the  reception  the  bill  had  met  with  in  that 
House,  every  man  agreeing  to  it,  or  rather  forbearing  to  oppose 
it,  not  because  they  approved  of  it,  but  because  they  were  not 
willing  to  embarrass  administration  when  they  offered  a  mea^ 
siu-e  professedly  designed  to  call  out  the  national  force,  and  to 
add  to  the  security  and  defence  of  the  kingdom  in  an  hour^ 
when  the  ministers  themselves  stated  the  kingdom  to  b€  iii 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  an  invasion.     It  had  passed  that 
House  unanimously,  but  what  was  its  reception  iii  the  other  ? 
Where  was  the  spirit  and  the  unanimity  which  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  preached  up  to  all  gentlemen 
there  ?  Were  the  members  of  the  King's  cabinet  unanimous  ? 
Were  they  i'eady  to  adopt  the  measure  as  a  measure  of  good 
policy,  ahd  to  carry  it  intcJ  execution  with  spirit  ?     No  such 
thing.     No  two  LoMs  of  the  council  were  of  one  opinion ; 
the  divisions  of  the  Cabinet  Respecting  the  measure  had  fol* 
lowed  the  bill  into  Parliament.     Thei  Lord  President,  so  faif 
from  feeling  that  Unanimity  Which  the  noble  Lord  in  the  bhic 
ribbon  had  reco'inmended,  had  openly  declared  his  fears  thsit 
,  the  bill  Was  impf-afticable,  and  proposed  a  plan  totally  diffe- 
tent  from  every  idea  suggested  in  the  bill.    ,He  begged  there- 
fore that  ministers  would  not  again  hate  the  impertinence  to' 
talk  of  unanimity  ind  spirit,  because  he  said  it  was  impertinent 
and  insulting  to  the  last  degfee,  foi*  any  set  of  men  to  rccom* 
iiiehd  that  to  others,  of  which  they  were  themselves  incaps^blc 
of  holding  out  an  example;    Having  said  this,  Mr.  Fox  went' 
into  a  consideration  of  the  little  hope. there  was  of  expecting 
any  good  front  the  present  ministers,  and  asked  where  could  a 
*et  Cff"  gentleman  now  be  found  that  would  say  they  had  ^ny 
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confidence  in  administration  ?  The  bill  which  had  been  that 
day  brought  from  the  other  House^  was  a  proof  that  they  were 
shamefully  indecisive  and  shamefully  indifierent ;  that  so  hr 
from  having  sufficiently  digested  their  measures  before  they 
came  to  Parliament  to  propose  them,  they  had  not  even  ascer* 
tained  their  practicability.  The  opposition  in  the  other 
House  was  chiefly  made  by  the  .lords  lieutenants  of  counties, 
the  very  persons  into  wkose  l^ands  the  execution  oif  the  bill 
would  necessarily  devolve,  and  who  of  all  men  were  the  most 
capable  of  judging  whether  it  was  or  was  ^ot  practicable. 

He  desired  to  know  why  ministers  had  not  consulted  the 
lords  lieutenants  of  counties  respecting  it,  before  they  proposed 
At  to  Parliament,  and  said,  if  the  idea  of  contemning  aristo- 
cracy had  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  prevent  such  a  necessary  con- 
sultation from  taking  place,  it  was  a  futile  and  improper  ob-. 
jection.  With  regard  to  the  present  remnant  of  the  bill  which, 
they  had  sent  up  to  the  Lords  (for  a  remnant  it  was,  and  a 
most  inefficacious  remnant,  the  very  vitals  of  the  bill  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood  having  been  taken  out)  it  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  money  bill ;  and  to  argue  that  it  was  not  so,  mere- 
ly because  it  did  not  originate  in  a  committee  of  supply,  or  a 
committee  of  the  whole  riouse,  was  the  most  childish  distinc- 
tion that  he  had  ever  heanL  Did  not  the  bill,  as  originally 
framed,  contain  a  clause,  enabling  his  Majesty  to  augment  his 
militia,  a  power  which  imposed  a  burthen  on  the  subject,  and 
for  the  expence  of  which  their  money  was  appropriated  by 
another  bill,  to  which  this  especially  referred?  who  then 
would  say  that  it  was  not  a  mon^-bill  \  and  ^o  would  be  so 
weak  as  to  advise  the  hearing  the  amendments  of  the  Lords 
read,  when  even  if  the  motion  were  agreed  to,  it  would  only 
carry  the  House  a  step  farther,  at  which  they  must  necessarily 
stop,  and  at  which  the  bill  must  inevitably  be  thrown  out  and 
rejected  ?  It  were  better  to  proceed  regularly  5  to  throw  out 
the  bill  then,  and  to  begin  de  mvoj  the  difference  of  Parlia- 
mient's  continuing  to  sit  a  few  days  longer,  was,  as  his  ho- 
nourable friend  had  stated  it,  nothing  in  comparison  of  the 
mischiefs,  of  the  dangerous  consequences  to  the  nation  which 
might  ensue,  if  that  House,  acquiesced  in  a  violation  of  its* 
privileges  in  any  one  imtance.  Haying  laid  down  this  very 
strongly,  he  recurred  to  his  attack  on  administration,  and  sai4 
it  was  evident  they  acted  better,  and  more  wisely,  when  they . 
wdri^  opposed,  than  when  they  w;ere  {eft  to  themsdves.  That 
While' thojt^ide  of  the  House  continued  to  harass  them,  and  to . 
throw  dbstacres  m  their  way,~  it  served  as  a  spur  to  their  acti- 
tity^  aiid  gave  them  a  degree  of  firmness,,  of  caiitibn,  oiuna^ 
nimityj  and  of  spirit,  which  it  was  how  evident  was  not  their 
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natural  characteristic.  In  the  present  case,  their,  calls  upon 
gentlemen  to  be  unanimous  had  been  listened  to  on  both 
sides  of  that.  House,  and  listened  to,  not,  as  he  before  said, 
from  any  approbation  of  the  bill,  but  from  a  wish  to  suffer 
them,  in  one  instance,  to  act  of  themselves,  and  to  try,  by 
giving  them  rope  enough  (he  wished  to  God  they  had  made  a 
proper  use  of  the  rope)  whether  they  were  or  were  not  ca- 
pable of  proposing  any  one  salutary  measure,  and  carrying  it 
through  Parliament.  The  result  was  a  fresh  evidence  of 
Aeir  incapacity,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  Lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon  had  treated  the  bill  in  its  progress  through 
that  House,  as  well  as  the  readiness  with  which  he  was  wil- 
ling to  adopt  the  wretched  remnant  of  it  sent  down  from  the 
Lords,  shewed  incontestably  that  indifference  which  marked^ 
every  part  of  his  conduct.  To  that  indifference  he  ascribed 
all  the  mischiefe  that  had  befallen .  this  devoted  country,  and 
declared  that  the  fate  of  the  present  bill  would  not  be  a  slight 
one ;  ministers  alone,  however,  were  answerable  for  it,  op- 
position, for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  having  no  share  in  the 
respo!:tsibility ;  and  he  trusted  the  matter  would  be  seen  in  its 
true  light  by  Europe  and  all  the  world. 

Lord. North  replied.  His  Lordship  said,  it  was  very  true 
that  House  had  shewn  a  degree  of  spirit  arid  unannnity  re- 
specting the  bill,  when  he  originally  brought  it  in,  a  ddgree 
of  spirit  and  unanimity  which  did  them  the  highest  honour ; 
he  could  not  speak  of  the  proceedings  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  with  the  same  degree  of  applause.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  that  any  of  h!s  Majesty's  ministers,  or  any 
one  member  of  the  cabinet,  should  differ  in  opinion  from  him, 
but  he  could  not  help  it.  The  honourable  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  not  founded  in  what  he  had  asserted  respecting  the 
.practicability  of  tlie  measure;  at  least,  anything  that  had 
fallen  either  in  that  House  or  the  other,  whether  from  lord 
lieutenants,  or  from  any  body  else,  upon  the  subject,  had  not 
altered  his  sentiments  respecting  the  measure,  .which  he  now 
regarded  in  exactly  the  sanje  point  of  view  in  which  he  had 
regarded  it  when  he  first  had  the  honour  to  propose  it  in  that 
House ;  he  held  it  to  be  practicable,  very  practicable !  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  rested  a  considerable  degree  of  the 
blame,  which  he  had  ascribed  to  him,  upon  the  charge  of  his 
despising  the  aristo'crsltic  power,  and  thence  neglecting  to  con- 
sult the  lord  lieutenants  (whether  they  thought  the  measure 
could  be  put  in  force  v/ithout  alarming  the  country  and  cre- 
ating great  tumult)  before  he  suggested  it  to  Parliament.    Let 
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the  honourable  gentleman  remember,  that  the  measure  was  cal- 
culated to  enable  his  Majesty,  in  a  time  of  public  exigency,  to 
call  out  the  Rational  force  to  a  greater  extent,  than,  as  the 
laws  stood,  his  Majesty  was  authorised  to  call  it  out,  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  burthen  of  the  measiu-e  would 
rest  where  ?  Not  on  the  aristocracy,  but  on  the  body  of  the 
.  people.  Ought  he  then,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  and 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Commons  of  England,  before 
he  suggested  the  measure  to  the  Commons  themselyes,  to  go 
and  ask  the  opinion  of  such  of  the  Lords  as  happened  to  be 
lieutenants  of  counties  ?  He  thought  he  should  have  degraded 
himself,  and  insulted  that  House,  if  he  had  ever  taken  any 
such  step.  With  regard  to  what  some  of  the  lord  lieutenants 
had  said  on  the  score  of  the  measure's  being  impracticable,  it 
did  not  weigh  with  him  in  the  lea§t  j  there  were  in  that  House 
many  gentlemen  who  served  in  die  militia,  and  many  of  the 
deputy  lieutenants  of  counties,  who  knew  much  more  of  the 

{)racticability  of  a  ballot  fbi:  augmenting  the  militia,  than  the 
ord  lieutenants  did,  and  who  had  all  agreed,  that  tlie  measure 
was  practicable.  He  could  speak  with  respect  to  the  county 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  of  which  he  was  lord  lieu- 
tenant :  in  that  county,  the  measure  was  so  practicable,  that 
he  would  have  undertaken  to  have  concluded  the  ballot,  and 
got  all  iht  men  in  a  months  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  the 
same  might  have  been  done  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 
The  noble  Lords,  who  had  objected  to  the  bill  in  the  other 
House,  had  not  given  proofs  of  the  impracticability  of  the 
measure ;  they  had  argued  against  it,  merely  from  their  ap- 
prehensions, apprehensions  lightly  taken  up,  and,  in  his  opi- 
nion, altogether  ill-founded.  The  honourable  gentleman  had 
declared  he  repented  of  his  unanimity,  and  was  glad  the  Lords 
had  objected  to  it ;  he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  he  hoped  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  stood  alone  in  his  sentiments.  The  mea- 
sure was  a  proper  measure,  and  the  unanimity  which  the 
House  shewed  in  passing  it,  he  repeated  it,  did  them  the  high-  • 
est  honour ;  and  he  was  free  to  declare,  that  he  thought  it 
would  have  better  become  the  other  House  to  have  followed 
their  example,  and  to  have  returned  a  bill,  sent  up  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Commons,  without  a  single  itera- 
tion. Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  as  it  now  stood ;  but  not,  as  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  assert,  from  motives  of 
indifference.  He  wished  most  heartily  the  whole  bill  had 
been  suffered  to  stand ;  as  it  had  not,  he  must  take  the  rem- 
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nant,  and  pick  up  even  the  ctumbs  which  fell  from  their  Lord* 
-ships*  tableJ-  In  so  doing>  he  was  acting  consistently ;  the  clause 
respecting  the  'Volunteer  companies  had  originally  been  pro* 
posed  by  a  noble  friend  near  him  [Lord  Beachamp]  and 
had  as  soon  as  suggested,  met  with  his  approbation,  as  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  the  bill.  Would  any  gentleman  say, 
that  the  Lords '  having,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  taken  away 
one  part  of  the  bill,  was  a  reason  why  he  should  declare  him« 
self  unwilling  to  accept  another  part  which  they  had  suffered 
to  stand,  and  wliich  he  had  before  said  he  highly  approved  ? 
To  act  in  that  manner,  wou^d  betray  a  peevishness  and  petu- 
lance unworthy  an  EngHshman  at  any  time,  but  particularly 
unworthy  hirii  at  that  moment.  He  was  far  however  from  think- 
ing, that  what  remained  of  the  bill  was  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  i  he  cotisidered  it  only  as  a  part  of  that  de- 
fence 5  and  being  denied  that  sort  of  defence  which  was  most 
constitutional  and  most  effectual,  he  must  supply  its  loss  as 
well  as  he  could.  He  trusted,  that  those  Lords  who  had  been 
the  means  of  depriving  government  of  that  defence,  would 
be  the  most  forward  in  assisting  government  in  another  way ; 
and,  as  they  had  declared  themselves  enemies  to  every  idea  of 
compulsion,  would  push  the  free  spirit  of  the  people  to  the 
.  utmost.  It  particularly  became  them  so  to  do ;  and  if  they 
did  it  effectually,  a  great  part  of  his  uneasiness  at  seeing  the 
bill  so  mutilated  would  be  removed.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  said  a  great  deal  about  the  bad  effect  of  unanimi- 
ty 5  he  had  served  his  country  twenty-five  years,  and  on  very 
few  occasions,  indeed,  did  he  remember  perfect  unanimity ; 
when  those  occasion^  did  occur,  he  had  never  seen  that  mat- 
ters were  worse  done  than  before  5  of  this  he  was  certain, 
publishing  to  the  world,  in  speechfes,  in  protests,  and  in  every 
possible'shapie,  reasbnings  against  government,  and  complaints 
,  of  their  measures,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  weak- 
ness of  the  kingdom,  ind  declaring  that  it  could  not  be  ren- 
dered stronger,  might  benefit  the  enemy,  but  could  do  the  na- 
tion no  service  whatever.      ''■'■■•'        •   .      * 

Mr.  i^?Arsaid,  he  had  not  mentioned  the  aristocracy  in  the 
manner  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  it ;  nor  had  he  repented 
of  giving  his  consent  to  the  bill  as  first  brought  in  by  his 
Lordship.  He  said,  he  would  advise  the  noble  Lord,  instead 
of  railing  against  protest's,  to  dp  his  duty  to  his  country,  ta 
restore  unanimity  to  the  cahih^,  and  tp  adopt  sucl^.  mea- 
^res  as  were  less  objectionable  than  thq  bill  which  they  were 
then  debating.  .  »    .        .  .  -■   •  . 

*•-  Upon 
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,  Upon  the  Speaker's  putting  the  question,  the  Hou^e  di- 
vided ;  ayes  63,  noes  45. 

A  fresh  debate  then  arose  upon  th^  motion  for  the  second 
reading. 

Sir  Adam  Fergusson  contended  ^hat  t[he  biH  oug^^  %o.  bc 
thrown  out,  and  a  new  one  brought  in. 

Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  took  the  san>e  g^oiuidj  hut  presently 
quitted  it  to  attack  the  minister,  whom  be  adivised  ^p  retire 
from  office,  and  name  his  price,  declaring  th^t  his  countrjr 
would  be  benefited  if  they  purchased  the  noble  Lord's  with* 
drawing  himself  from  the  conduft  of  our  af&irs  at  ai^y  cost. 

3ir  George  Tqnge  said,  the  bill  went  up  to  the  other  House  a 
bill  of  great  efficacy,  it  came  back  a  bill  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  Sir  George  was, exceedingly  angry  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  for  saying  he  was  ready  to  pick 
up  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  Lords'  table ;  and  declared 
such  abjeft  humiliation  was  giving  up  the  privileges  of  that 
House  in  the  most  infamous  manner. 

Lord  Narthy  in  reply^  declared  he  pcrfeftly  agreed  with  the 
honourable  baronet,  that  the  virility  of  the  bill  was  in  a  great 
measure  taken  away  by  the  Lords'  amendments,  a  circum- 
jstance  which  he  much  lamented.  His  Lordship  explained 
his  expression  about  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  Lords' 
table,  acknowledging  that  the  bill,  as  first  served  up  to  the 
Lords,  was. a  substantial  repast,  and  thought  npthing  but  the 
crumbs  of  it  came  back,  he  said  they  were  salutary,  and  worth 
having,  when  no  better  food  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  yatnes  Luttrell  called  upon  the  Speaker  for  his  opinion^ 
whether  the  bill  ought  not  to  be  rejefted  as  a  money  bil|. 

The  Speaker  declined  giving  any  specific  answer,  hk\%  said^ 
he  conceived  the  House  would  take  care  of  their  own  privi** 
leges  ;  and  the  matter  was  then  entirely  in  their  hahds. 

Mr.  Ltittrelly  upon  thi$,  gave  hi&  opiniow^  that  the  bill 
ought  to  be  thrown  out ;  and  attacked  Lord  North,  declaring 
that  little  good  could  be  expected  from  that  mitiiijter  who  had 
owned  himself  so  ejcrviie,  aa^  to  b/e  willing  to  pict^  up;  the  lord; 
president's  crumj>s. 

The  House agayi  diyixled:;  ayes  51,  noes  23. 

The  King  put  ^  end  to  the  sp^^ion  y ijtlji  the.  following 
speech: 

My  Lords y  and  GepUlemen^ 
,  The.  many  great  and  essentiaJi  services  you  have  rendjered^ 
to  me  and  to  your  country,  during  the  course  of  yoaw  long 
^tendance  in  Parliament,  demand  my  most  cordial  thanks. 

N  n  4  I  have. 


^ 
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I  have  seen,  with  entire  approbation,  the  zeal  you  ha^  e 
manifested  for  the  support  and  prosecution  of  the  just  and 
necessary  war  in  which  I  am  engaged,  nor  am  I  less  sensible 
of  your  attention  to  the  present  state  of  my  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land; my  paternal  affection  for  all  my  people  make  me  sin- 
cerely anxious  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  every  part 
of  my  dominions. 

.Hitherto  the  events  of  war  have  afforded  the  court  of 
France  no  reason  to  triumph  on  the  consequences  of  their  in- 
justice and  breach  of  public  faith ;  and  I  trust,  that  by  a  spi* 
rited  and  prosperous  exertion  of  the  force  you  have  put  into 
my  hands,  that  ambitious  power  niay  be  brought  to  wish  that 
they  had  not,  without  provocation  or  cause  of  complaint,  in-- 
suited  the  honour  and  invaded  the  rights  of  my  crown. 

I  have  already  acquainted  you  with  the  hostile  step  which 
has  been  lately  taken  by  the  court  of  Spain.  Whatever  co-. 
lour  may  be  attempted  to  be  put  upon  that  unjust  proceeding, 
I  am  conscious  that  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with: 
it  has  been  followed  by  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  the  loy- 
alty and  affe6^ion  of  my  Parliament  to  my  person  and  govern- 
ment, for  which  I  repeat  to  you  my  warmest  thanks;  and  I 
consider  it  as  a  happy  omen  of  the  success  of  my  arms,  that 
the  increase  of  difficulties  serves"  only  to  augment  the  courage, 
and  constancy  of  the  nation,  and  to  animate  and  unite  my 
people  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  of  every  thing  that 
is  dear  to  them. 

The  advanced  season  of  the  year  requires  that  I  should  af- 
ford you  some  recess  from  public  business  ;  and  I  do  it  with 
the  less  reluctance,  asy  by  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  law,  I 
can  have  the  aid  of  your  advice  and  assistance  within  fourteen 
days,  should  any  emergency  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  con-« 
vene  you  before  the  usual  time. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 

The  various  and  extensive  operations  of  the  war  have  un^ 
avoidably  occasioned  uncommon  expence,  and  brought  addi- 
tional burthens  on  my  faithful  and  beloved  people,  which  I 
most  sincerely  regret.  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank. you  for 
the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me,  and  for  the  chcarful- 
ness  and  public  spirit  with  which  the  large  supplies  for  the  cur- 
rent year  have  been  granted. 
My  Lordsy  and  Gentlemeny 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion , 
in  North  America  without  the  deepest  concern ;  but  we  havo 
given  such  unquestionable  proofs  of  our  sincere  disposition  to 
put  an  end  to  ^hpse  troubles,  that  I  must  still  hope,  that  the 

malignant 
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malignant  designs  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  cannot  lofig 
prevail  against  the  evident  interests  of  those  unhappy  pro- 
vinces, and  that  they  will  not  blindly  persist  in  preferring  an 
unnatural  and  dangerous  connexion  with  a  foreign  power,  to 
peace  and  re-union  with  the  mother  country. 
Prorogued  to  August  the  5th. 

Matter  mentioned  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  JMartin,  on 
Wednesday,  ^th  Juue,  1779. 
Sir,  there  is  a  matter  relative  to  the  dignity  of  this  House, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  mention  previous  to  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament.  As  I  do  not  know.  Sir,  that  there  is  any  mem- 
ber of  the  other  House  now  present,  and  as  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  appear  personally  uncivil  to  any  one,  I  shall  takie  the 
opportunity  of  reminding  this  House  of  the  very  unhandsome 
reception  we  always  meet  with  in  the  other.  Sir,  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  is  no  one  more  willing,  or  even  more  desirous, 
^han  myself,  of  giving  to  strangers  in  general  every  accom- 
modation in  this  House  which  may  be  granted  with  propriety: 
but.  Sir,  there  is  one  description  of  strangers  of  whom  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  take  some  farther  notice.  Sir,  I  have  now,  and  I 
hope  I  always  shall  have,  that  proper  respeft  for  the  nobility 
of  this  country  which  is  due  to  their  rank:  indeed.  Sir,  I  be- 

.  lieve  that  those  who  know  me  will  not  accuse  me  of  rudeness, 
or  even  of  incivility  to  persons  of  any  rank  whatever.  But, 
Sir,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise,  considering  what 
has  lately  passed,  at  having  seen  several  of  the  peers  confi- 
dently and  repeatedly  sitting  under  that  gallery.  Sir,  their 
Lordships  not  only  deny  to  us  any  seat  whatever  with  them, 
^ut  they  have  for  some  years  refused  the  privilege  even  of 
standing  in  a  part  of  their  House,  to  which  we  formerly  had 
free  access,  till  we  were  rudely  driven  from  thence,  without 
the  least  distinftion  from  any  other  strangers.  '  Sir,  as  I  hope 
that  I  never  more  shall  have  the  occasion  of  troubling  you  ou 
this  subject,  I  shall  say  now,  that  if  we  patiently  continue  to 
shew  to  their  Lordships  that  sort  of  civility  which  they  obsti- 
nately persist  in  refusing  to  us,  I  shall  most  heartily  ?ind  most 
sincerely  rejoice  in  any  mark  of  slight  and  contempt  which 
they  may  put  upon  us,  and  which  I  think  our  tame  submis- 
sion will  very  justly  deserve. 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  shall  be  supported  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  I  really  have  not  mentioned  my  intention  of  this  day 
to  a  singk  creature;    but    as  the  opinion  of  a  very  inde- 

.   pendent,  tho'  very  inconsiderable  person,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  give .  to  the  House,  whatsoever  displeasure  I  may  incur  by 
it.    Sir,  as  a  private  person,  I  may  be  of  too  little  conse- 
quence 
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Jnencc  to  take  the  lead  in  any  thing;  but,  as  a  member  of 
arliament,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  honoured  by  the 
attention  of  the  House,  when  I  say  any  thing  that  deserves 
it,  and  particularly  in  a  matter  respefting  our  own  dignity. 
I,  Sir,  perhaps,  may  not  be  more  desirous  of  frequenting  the 
other  House  than  many  gentlemen  present  ^  but  if  we  do 
continue  to  go  there,  I  hope  we  shall  support  the  dignity  of 
the  Commons  by  being  upon  proper  terms.     Sir,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  any  one' good  reason  why  we  should  quietly 
iicquiesce  in  this  very  unequal  treatment  on  the  part  of  their 
Lordships*,  if  I  do  hear  no  such  reason,  I  shall  think  that 
the  spirit  of  this  House  is  miserably  lowered,  if  we  suffer  their 
Lordships  to  have  any  seat  here  except  in  our  gallery,  which 
Sir,  you'll  please  to  consider  is  much  more  than  they  allow 
'  to  us  J  though  I  myself  had  the  honour  of  hearing  from  your 
own  mouth.  Sir,  at  the  end  of  theiast-session,  that  orders 
were  given  for  our  better  accommodation.     Be  that  as  it  may. 
Sir,  so  long  as  we  continue  on  our  present  footing  with  flieir 
Ixn-dships,  I  flatter  myself,  that  whenever  any  of  them  do 
honour  us  with  a  visit,  that  they  will,  at  least,  have  the  de- 
licacy to  scat  themselves  with  the  other  strangers ;   if  they 
should  not.  Sir,  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  think  proper 
to  interpose  your  authority,  as  I  very  humbly  conceive  it  is 
your  duty  to  do,  Sir,  in  virtue  of  your  ofiic^.    Sir,  though  I 
am  proud  to  profess  myself  a  zealous  friend  to  religious  tole- 
ration in  the  most  extensive  and  most  unlimited  sense  of  the 
W(»rds;  yet.  Sir,  I  shall  always  oppose  the  toleration  of  those 
Peers  in  this  House,  ivho  treat  us  contemptuously  and  disre- 
M)c£tfully  in  the  other.     Sir,  I  Jiave  thought  proper  to  say 
tluis  much  before  the  close  of  the  session,  hoping  that  if  the  * 
Lords  do  not  take  some  measure  for  our  more  decent  accom- 
modation before  the  beginning  of  the  next,  that  our  serjeant 
may  have  positive  directions  not  to  suffer  any  distindHon  of 
places  between  their  Lordships,  and  any  other  strangers,,  who 
may  have  admittance  to  this  assembly.     Sir,  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  this  regulation  extend  to  members  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, or  to  any  other  persons  to  whom  distinftion  may  be 
due.     Sir,  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  any  member  of  more 
weight  and  of  more  consequence  than  myself  would  have  taken 
lup  this  business,  I  should  most  readily  have  declined  it ;  but 
having  waited  a  long  time,  and  not  finding  that  likely  to  be 
the  case,  I  have  ventured  to  undertake  it,  tho'  very  unequal  to. 
the  task,  but  I  hope  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  House. 

yum 
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yune  22d, 
Mr.  David  Hartley.    I  nave  waited  with  much  anxiety  and 
impatience  through  the  course  of  the  present  session,  in  c»- 
pe£btion  that  some  propositions  of  peace  between  this  coun* 
try  and  America  would  have  been  offered  to  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament.     A  very  general  report  has  prevailed 
for  some  months  past,  that  some  negotiation  towards  peace 
has  been  set  on  toot,  under  the  mediation  of  the  court  of 
Spain.     I  confess  to  you,  Sir,  that  when  I  heard  that  the 
court  of  Spain  was  to  be  the  mediator,  I  did  not  form  to 
myself  any  favourable  omen  of  success  from  such  a  mediation; 
neither  does  it  af&rd  any  favourable  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
administriition,  that  they  have  siiffered    themselves  to  be 
amused  with  the  pretence  of  that  court  mpon  such  a  subjcft. 
It  amounts  to  conviftion  of  insincerity  in  themselves  towards 
peace,  if  they  have  employed  their  time  to  no  better;  for  I  vnSl 
venture  to  say,  that  they  might  have  found  a  better  employ- 
ment for  their  time  and  attention,  if  they  had  been  disposed. 
I  am  bold  to  say,  because  I  speak  what  I  know.     Minister^ 
were  not  ignorant  where  they  might  have  negotiated  an  ho- 
nourable and  sincere  peace,  but  they  have  rejedled  and  refused 
that  opportunity,  which  perhaps  may  never  occur  again. 

Sir,  It  is  upon  the  subjeft  of  this  fallacious  negotiation 
with  Sp^in,  which  the  ministers  of  this  country  have  to 
meanly  submitted  to ;  and  likewise  upon  their  refusal  of 
other  terms  honourable  to  this  country  aiid  equitable  in  them^ 
selves,  which  were  offered  to  them,  but  refused  on  their  part, 
(and  which  I  shall  this  day  lay  before  you)  that  I  rise  now  to 
trouble  you.    I  must  beg  your  favourable  attention,  not  only 
as  upon  a  matter  of  great  jpublic  importance,  but  likewise 
your  indulgence  particularly  to  myself,  as  having  been  the 
person  through  whose  hand  that  negotiation  passed  tvhich 
might  have  procured  peace,  but  which  ministers  have  thought 
proper  to  rejeft.    I  think  myself  called  upon  by  every  tic  of 
duty  to  my  country,  and  by  every  consideration  of  prudence 
to  myself,  to  lay  this  transaction  before  you.     My  reason  for 
so  doing  is  evident;   it  b  to  discharge  myself  to  my  country  of 
any  concealment  in  a  matter  of  such  deep  importance,  in 
which  perhaps  the  fate  of  many  countries  and  the  lives  of 
many  thousands  may  be  involved.     In  civil  commotions  and 
in  great  national  wars  those  men  take  great  responsibilities 
upon  themselves  who  refuse  proffers  of  accommodation.  They 
charge  themselves  with  all  the  consequences  which  may  after-v 
wards  affeft  their  country  by  such  refusal.     However  other 
men  may  think  upon  this  subject,  it  never  shall  he  said  of 
me,  that  knowing  of  practicable  terms  of  peace  I  had  secreted 
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that  knowledge  from  my  country.  I  therefore  feel  mysel* 
compelled  to  lay  before  this  House  and  my  country,  the  state 
of  those  terms  which  his  majesty's  ministers  have  taken  upou 
themselves  to  refuse,  although  they  knew  at  the  same  time 
that  they  would  have  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  a  solid  and 
permanent  peace.  I  wish  the .  public,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  informed  of  the  state  of  the  pretended  negotiation  for 
peace,  under  the  auspices  of  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, that  they  may  confront  that  negotiation  with  the  terms 
of  the  other,  which,  as  having  been  concerned  therein,  I  know 
to  have  been  honourable,  equitable,  and  prafticable,  and  to 
have  been  conduced  on  one  part,  at  least,  in  sincerity  and 
good  faith,  though  rejefted  by  a  British  ministry. 

Sir,  it  happened  some  months  ago  to  fall  to  my  lot  to  have 
the  negotiation   for  the  exchange  of  British  and  American' 
prisoners  pass  through  my  hands.  Having  nothing  so  anxiously 
at  heart  as  the  desire  of  abating  all  the  miseries  of  war,  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  I  did  not  confine  my  thoughts 
merely  to  the  objeft  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  that  I 
was  tempted  at  the  same  time  to  make  use  of  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  communications,  which  came  in  my  way,  to  feel  the 
pulses  of  the  respedive  parties  from  time  to.  time,  towards  a 
general  accommodation.      It   requires  not   the    rank   of    a 
crowned  head  to  become  a  mediator.     The  most  private  in- 
dividual adling  in  plain  and  simple  sincerity,  is  ten  thousand 
times  more  adequate  to  obtain  success  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing, than  the  most  august  court  in  Europe,  ailing  from  pride/ 
passion  and  self-interest.  With  respect  to  the  court  of  Spain  this 
niay  be  brought  to  a  clear  test.  If  ministers  will  give  their  con- 
sent to  lay  before  this  House,  all  the  papers  and  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Spanish  negotiation  (which  I  shall  move  for  before 
I  sit  down)  you  will  see  whether  it  be  an  unjust  or  harsh  judg- 
ment  upon  the  imputed  motives  of  that  court,  to  suppose 
that  they  have  not  been  influenced,  by  the  view  of  restoring 
general  peace  and  tranquillity  to  mankind 5  but  that  the  pas- 
sions of  pride  and  self-interest  have  governed  their  conduft. 
I  am  sure,  as   for  as  we  can  judge  by  the  sample  of  their 
principles,  as  contained  in  th6  late  Spanish  ambassador's  re- 
script, of  the  1 6th  of  June,  now  lying  upon  your  table,  the 
very  first  a^  of  their  interference,  under  the  prett^nce.of  a  medi- 
ator for  peace,  ought  to  have  been  treated  by  a  British  ministry 
as  an  open  declaration  of  war.     For  what  docs  that  rescript 
say  of  mediation  ?  Docs  it  even  make  a  pretence  of  mediating 
for  peace?  No.     It  does  indeed  tell  you,  that  a  British  mini 
strv  were  mean  enough  to  apply  for  the  mediation  of  the  jcour 
of  Spain  i  but  at  the  same  time  \\.  c^LecVat^.^  tcva^x.  ^tt^V^cviV^^  o 
the  part  of  that  court,  that  tbidt  'mtavUoxi^xv<i^\^Ti^^.'s>\a\\^  v 
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wait  till  Great  Britain  should  have  exhausted  herself  by  war,  and 
just  at  the  moment  (whenever  it  should  arrive)  that  she  should 
be  upon  the  point  of  settling  her  differences  with  the  other  po- 
wers with  whom  she  was  involved,  Spain  had  reserved  to  her- 
self the  right  of  interposing  her  hundred  grievances,  before  any 
general  plan  of  pacification  should  be  suffered  to  take  place. 
So  much  forthe  Spanish  mediation  for  peac6,  as  far  as  it  appears 
upon  the  feice  of  the  rescript  of  the  i6th  June,  delivered  by  the 
Marquis  of  Almodavar.  If  the  House  should  be  of  opinion  to 
address  his  Majesty,  to  lay  before  them  all  the  papers  and  do- 
cuments referred  to  in  that  rescript,  we  shall  then  see  thewholc 
of  that  negotiation  in  its  true  colours.  It  is  fit  that  ministers 
should  give  some  account  to  the  public  why  they  have  disgrac- 
ed their  country,  by  meanly  courting  the  insidious  mediation 
of  an  haughty  and  hostile  power,  the  known  and  declared  ally 
to  France,  by  the  family  compact ;  and  why  they  haVe  at  the 
same  time,  refused  honourable  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
were  offered  to  them  through  a  channel  which  could  not  be 
susped^ed  of  insincerity  or  deceit. 

Sir,  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  assume  to  myself  any  unbe- 
coming claim  of  importance  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  was  my- 
self the  instrument  of  that  mediation  for  preliminary  terms 
of  negotiation  which  might  have  led  to  peaoi.  Sincerity  and 
good-will  towards  this  country  and  towards  America  being  the 
only  qualities  requisite  in  such  a  mediator.  I  hope  tliat  in  those 
qualities  at  least,  I  shall  never  be  thought  defeftive.  In  my 
private  and  circumscribed  situation,  every  thought  and  labour 
of  mine  has  been  devoted,  botli  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  to 
point  out  those  dangers  to  which  the  ministers  of  this  country 
are  continually  exposing  it,  by  their  headstrong  and  inflexible 
obstinacy  in  prosecuting  a  cruel  and  destrudlive  American  war; 
and,  at  the  same  time  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  road  to 
peace  and  reconciliation  with  America,  as  the  fundamental  re- 
medy for  all  those  evils  which  we  haVe  already  brought  upon 
ourselves,  and  ail  those  still  greater  evils  which,  I  fear,  are  ly-» 
ing  in  wait  for  us^  if  we  should  persist  in  following  any  othiisiL 
road  than  that  which  leads  to  peace. 

'  The  two  great  aild  cardinal  points  which  I  have  kept  in  view, 
and  which  I  .have  often  suggested  to  the  House  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session,  have  been  the  armaments  of  Spain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  obvious  pradlicability  of  peace  with  Ame- 
rica on  the  other,  as  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
the  testimony  of  recent  events  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 

The  American  alliance  with  France  was  the  effect  of  re- 
luftant  necessity ;  it  was  decisive  -,  it  was  eventual,  and  would 
never  have  taken  any  effeft  at  all,  if  the  Britbh  ministry  had 
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not,  insidiously  under  the  simulation  of  peace,  sfill  persisted 
in  exercising  all  the  horrors  of  war.    The  ministry  of  thi» 
country  pretended  to  offer  peace,  but  the  sword  was  under 
theii*  cloak.     And  after  all,  what  was  that  pretended  offer  ? 
It  was  an  offer  to  talk  about  peace,  but  without  any  specific 
and  bounded  conditions.     They  required  previously  of'^Ame- 
rica,  that  they  should  renounce  that  proteftion  from  a  foreign 
power,  which  they  had  been  driven  to  seek  in  their  owii  de- 
fence, and  in  the  face  of  mankind  to  break  their  first  en-, 
gagemeht'  of  public   faith   with  a  power  from  whom  thejr' 
had  received  assistance.     Let  that  engagement   have    been 
cvei*  so  relu6iantly  incurred  on  their  part,  from  cruel  neces* 
sity  imposed  upon  them  by  a  British  niinistry,  it  was  still  bind- 
ing upon  theni ;  and  that  the  motives  which  induced  France 
to  interfere,  were  not  motives  of  magnanimity  or  affe£)i6n> 
was  obvious  to  all-  the  world..  'It  was  the  convention  of  Sa- 
ratoga which  procured  to  America  the  aftive  friendship  of 
France.    While  the  event'  of  the  American  contest  at  that 
critical  period  was  dubious,  the  friendship  of  France  was 
prudential;   unavdwed,    and   undecided.    The  true   test  of 
magnanimity  and  cordial  friendship  would  have  been  more 
fecUngly  proved  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  difficulties  and 
struggles  in  rebus  incertis.    Such  conduft  on  the    part   of 
France,  might  have  laid  the  foundation  of  permanent  obli- 
gation.    But  still,  in  every  case,  engagements  of  honour  are 
bindingr  without  regard  to  motives.      This  ground,  how- 
ever, which  I  have  now  stated,  is  the  only  foundation  of  the 
present  connection  between  France  and   America;  and  it  is 
this  very  ground   itself  which  I  take  for  my  own  argument 
and  propositions  for  peace  and  reconciliation  between  Great 
Britain  and   America;  America  will  doubtless  perform  all 
her  contrJi6ted  engagements ;  but  whenever  the  British  mi- 
nistry can  be  prevailed  upon  or  compelled  by  their  country  to 
abate  their  hostilities  towards  Ajnerica,  the  common  interests, 
mutual  inclinations,  habits  of  affection,  and  all  the  ancient 
ties  of  fr-iendship  and  consanguinity  between  us,  will  again 
emerge  into  operation,  and  lead  the  two  countries  to  peace 
and  reunion  with  each  other. 

Being  convinced  of  the  necessafy  and  infallible  operation  ' 
of  these  principles;  being  likewise  fully  convinced  that  both, 
the  nations  of  Great  Britain  and  America  ardently  wish 
to  sheath  the  sword  and  to  spare  the  farther  efiiision  of  blood,  ' 
and  that  the  hearts  of  none  but  the  ministry  alone  arc  set ' 
on  vindictive  purposes:  I  havcj  from  time  to  time,  felt  the  - 

/nkes  of  each  party  forsoihe  terms  of  acco;aifnodati6n,  and  if 
coidd  have  obtained  the  coiiaijfctiw:^  ^  '"bxYXAaSxtDdnisters,  I ' 
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should  have  been  in  the  fairest  prospeA  of  succeeding  t6  my 
wish,  for  they  alone  were  unconsenting.     I  will  now  lay 
before  you  those  terms  which  ministers  have  thus  refused^ 
and  which  refusal  has  now  a£kially  brought  on  a  Spanish  war, 
superadded  to  the  American  and  French  war.     If  those  terms 
had  been  accepted^.  America,  at  least,  would  have  been  enlisted 
on  our  side,  in  the  cause  of  restoring  general  peace.     But 
ministers  are  obstinately  and  inflexibly -determined  to  plunge 
their  country  into  every  degree  of  confusion  and  ruin,  which 
the  gratification  of  their  pride,  madness,  and  revenge  can 
drive  us  to,  rather  than  to  lay  the  foundation  of  national 
safety,  in  an  equitable  and  sincere  ■  n^otiation  of  peace  and 
good-will  with  America.    On  the  other  hand,  you  will  see, 
in  the  course  of  that  transa&ion,  that  the  disposition  of  Ame^ 
rica  is  sincere  for  peace..    The  terms  which  I  am  nqw  going 
to  state  to  you  are  honourable  for  this  country ;  they  involve 
us  in  no  adb  or  proposition  of  unbecoming  humiliation :  if 
they  had,  I  should  never  have  been  the  proposer  of  them. 
The  concurrence  with  those  propositions  oi  peace  by  the  per- 
sons  to  whom  America  has  entrusted  the  conduA  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, does  honour  to  their  country.    In  this  z&  of  theirs, 
on  the  part  of  their  country,  I  still  recognize  the  heart  of 
America  unaltered  to  this  country,  (I  do  not  mean  towards 
its  ministlers,  but  America  towards  Great  Britain).     Remem- 
ber, Sir,  the  words  of  their  last  petition,  which  Was,  indeed^ 
trampled  under  foot  by  ministry,  and  jud^e  if  their  hearts  are 
not  still  the  same.     At  that  time  ".  their  breasts  retained  too 
tender  a  regard  for  the  kingdom  from  which  they  derived 
their  origin,  to  request  such  a  reconciliation  as  might,  in  any 
manner,  be  inconsistent  with  her  dignity  or  welfare.'*    They 
do  so  still,  when  brought  to  the  fair  and  free  test.     The  proof 
of  this  is  fixed  by  the  free  concurrence,  on  their  part,  with 
the  following  terms,  which  are  fiiUy  consistent  with  every 
principle  of  equity  and  honour,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are   calculated  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  this 
i:ountry,  and  to  restore  peace  and  reunion  with  America* 
The  t^rms  are  as  follow  t 

I.  That  commissioners  be  appointed  to  treat,  coniSult,  and 
agree  upon  the  final  settlement  and  pacification  of  the  present 
troubles  in  America,  upon  safe,  honpurable,  and  permanent^ 
terms,  subjeft  to  ratification  by  Parliament. 

II.  That  any  one  .of  the  aforesaid  commissioners  may  btf 
empowered  to  agree,  as  a  preliminary,  to  a  suspension  of  tdi- 
hostilities,  by  Sea  and  land,  for  a  certain  term  of  ten  years.' 

The  withdrawing  of  the  British  forcts  is  not  proposed  '^s  - 
a  preUminary,  but  is  reserved  as.  the  first  aiticle  of  the  n«go-' 

tUllon^ 
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tiation.  The  condition  against  which  this  should  be  set  in 
balance,  on  the  other  side,  must  be  a  stipulation  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the.  friends  of  the  British  government  in  America. 

III.  That  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  commissioners  may  be 
empowered  to  agree,  as  a  second  preliminary,  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  and  all  a6b  of  parliament,  respedling  Ame- 
rica, during  the  terms  of  the  truce.  ' 

IV.  That  a  truce  of  the  aforesaid  term  of  years  be  agreed 
to,  and  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

V.  That  the  general  treaty  shall  be  set  on  foot  for  negotiaw 
tion,  as  soon  as  may  be  aft^r  signing  the  aforesaid  preliminaries, 

VI.  That  any  articles  of  the  negotiation  may  take^  effed^  as 
soon  as  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 

.  tion,  without  waiting  for  the  final  conclusion  of  the  treaty- 
Sir,  the  House  having  now  heard  the  terms,  themseltes,  I 
shall  trouble  them  only  with  a  short  comment  upon  them,  for 
I  think  they  do  sufficiently  speak  for  themselves.  The  first 
Vticle  is,  "  That  commissioners  be  appointed  to  treat  con- 
sult, and  agree  upon  the  final  settlement  and  pacification  of  the 
present  troubles  in  America,  upon  safe,  honourable,  and  |ier- 
manent  terms,  subjeft.  to  ratification  by  Parliament."  Upon- 
this  article  I  have  but. little  to  say,  by  way  of  comment  or 
comparison  with  the  Spanish  treaty,  until  we  shall  be  more 
informed,  as  to  the  plan  and  mode  proposed  for  negotiation 
under  the  Spanish  auspices.  It  is  generally  reported  that  that 
negotiation  was  to  have  been  condufted  at  Madrid,  at  the  nod 
of  that  court.  If  there  be  any  sense  of  national  honouf-  left 
in  this  country,  such  a  proposition  should  have  been  consider- 
ed as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Spain  ;  I  know  the 
answer  that  aA  Earl  of  Chatham  would  have  given  upon  such 
an  occasion.  The  answer  which  that  great  man,  who  carried 
the  name  of  this  country  to  the  highest  pinnacle  pf  human 
glory,  gave  to  a  Spanish  minister  upon  a  proposition  similar  to 
this,  in  the  year  1761  was  this:  "  It  will  be  time  eqough 
to  make  such  propositions  when  you  are  in  possession  of  the 
Tower  of  London."  As  to  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  should  have 
thought  it  a  disgrace'to  have  entertained  the  most  distant  idea 
of  meanly  submitting  the  arbitration  of  British  and  Ame- 
rican concerns  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  prostrating  ourselves  at 
their  feet,  the  despised  supplicants  of  their  mediation  and 
forbearance.  I  would  concede  every  thing  to  reconciliation 
with  America.  I  would  give  my^iieart  to  them,  but  I  would 
not  be  dictated  to  by  the  ^leusc  of  Bourbon.  The  proposed 
treaty  therefore  under  tlv^  proppsitions  which  I  have  just  now 
stated  was  to  have  beeniree  and  open  between  the  original  par- 
tics  concerned,  and  unccmtro>}k4  by  ^.ny  inluence  wlwtsoever. 
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except  the  tihivcrsal  laws  of  justice  and  sincerity,  a*nd  the  ije- 
tums  of  mutual  affeAion  between  the  parties. 

The  i^ecoind  article  is,  a  suspension  of  all  hostilities  by  sea 
9nd  land  for  the  terrti  of  ten  years,  with  a  condition  annexed 
for  the  withdntwing  of  the  British  forces j  upon  a  stipulation 
on  the  other  side  for  the  security  of  the  friends  of  the  British 
govetntnent  in  America.  Sir,  you  must  certainly  have  nfiade 
the  observation  already^  that  throughout  all  the  above  recited 
terms  there  is  not  the  lead  mention  of  independence.  I  have 
industriously  passed  it  by,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  every  occa* 
s\bn  of  giving  ofFende.  Biit  it  may  be  urged  in  argument,  that 
a  ten  years  truce  would  amount  substantially  and  eventually  to 
independence ;  to  which  I  reply,  that  if  it  be  so,  I  do  ho  more  ' 
than  follow  a  very  pleadable  example,  namely,  that  of  your 
parliamentary  commissioners  last  year,who,  in  canvassing  with 
the  Congress  the  point  of  independence,  make  use  of  these 
words :  **  We  are  not  inclined  to  dispute  with  you  about  the 
meaning  of  words,  but  so  far  as  (by  independence)  you  mean 
the  entire  privilege  of  the  people  of  North  America  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property  and  to  govern  themselves,  without  any 
reference  to  Great  Britain  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  preserve 
that  union  of  force  in  which  our  mutual  safety  and  advan- 
tage consist,  we  think  that  so  far  independency  is  fully  ac- 
knowledged in  the  terms  of  our  letter  of  the  loth  of  June, 
and  we  are  willing  to  enter  upon  a  fair  discussion  with  you  of 
all  the  circumftances  which  may  be  necessary  to  insure  or  even 
enlarge  that  independency."  Now,  Sir,  I  only  beg  of  you  to 
bestow  one  moment's  attention  to  compare  thisdeclaration  with 
the  second  article  of  the  propositions  now  under  our  conside- 
ration, and  let  any  man  tell  me,  whether  there  is  any  thing 
in  that  second  article  which  precludes  that  unign  of  force  In 
which  our  mutual  safety  and  advantage  consist ;  or^  as  I  should 
express  the  same  thing,  though  in  other  words,  is  there  any 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  by  that  proposition  to  precludeth&i. 
negotiation  of  a  foederal  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  ?  The  men  who  after  so  full  a  declaration  as  that 
through  their  colnmissioners  last  year  on  the  $ubje£t  of  inde- 
pendence, professing  their  readiness  to  ensure,  and  even  to  en- 
large it ;  those  men,  I  say,  who  now  would  cavil  at  a  ten  year? 
truce,  as  conveying  an  eventual  independence  which  cannot 
Se  broader  than  that  which  theythemselves  last  year  were  even 
solicitous  to  enlarge ;  those  men,  I  say,  do  now  give  the  most 
public  proof,  and  the  most  explicit  and  shameless  avowal  of 
th;ir  duplicity  and  insincerity,  in  those  fallacious  offers  which 
they  transmitted  through  their  commissioners  last  year  to  Ame- 
rica.   Who  will  give  confidence  to  such  miniflcrs  that  they 

Vol.  XII.  Oo  would 
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would  have  ever  ratified  their  own  proposals  of  the  last  year^ 
when  it  is  considered  that  those  very  ministers  have  now  re- 
jofled  the  propositions  which  are  at  present  under  our  dis- 
cussion, upon  no  other  ground  of  obje£tion  but  the  inadmis^^ 
sibility  of  a  ten  years  truce,  as  conveying  some  possible  de»- 
gree  of  independence  in  the  event,  but  which  certainly  does 
not  convey  any  degree  of  independence  broader  than  that 
which  they  offered  spontaneously  themselves  last  year  to  en- 
sure and  even  to  enlarge.  So^  much  thea  for  the  good  faith 
and  consistence  of  ministers. 

But,  Sir,  with  your  permission,  I  cannot  agree  to  this  point 
of  a  ten  years  truce  being  tantamount  to  independence,  upon 
another  ground ;  we  have  had  much  evidence  brought  to  our 
bar  lately,  to  prove  to  us  that  four-fifths  of  America  are  zea* 
loiisly  attached  to  their  ancient  dependence  upon  this  country, 
aod  languishing  to  return  to  that  dependence.  This  is  the 
language  universally  held  and  proclaimed  by  the  dependants 
ofininisters,  and  by  ministers  themselves.  Then  mark  the 
consistence  of  this  language  with  the  argument  now  insisted 
upon  by  the  same  persons,  viz.  that  a  ten  years  truce  is  equi- 
valent to  independence.  What!  are. four  men  out  of  five 
throughout  America  languishing  to  return  to  their  dependence 
upon  the  ministers  of  this  country,  and  are  these  four-fifths 
defeated  of  their  ardent  wishes  by  the  combinaiion  of  the  fifth 
miEtn,.  who  having  arms  in  their  hands,  are  at  present  masters 
over  a  great  majority  of  their  countrymen ;  and  is  a  proposi- 
tion, the  fir&t  objc^  and  operation  of  which  is^  by  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  for  ten  years,  to  disarm  the  tyrannical,  few  who 
now  controul  and  compel  the  multitude  against  the  bias  of 
their  inclination  and  interest,  thereby  giving  full  and  free 
scope  to  those  supposed  dispositions,  to  prevail  without  controul, 
if  they  do  exist ;  is  such  a  proposition,  I  say,  upon  the  fore- 

foing  premises,  to  be  considered  as  establishing  independence  } 
iof  Sir;  men  who  can  pretend  to  be  convmced,  notwith- 
standing such  inconsistencies  in  their  own  arguments,  have 
other  secret  motives  and  meanings  in  their  condu£t,  which 
no  reason  will  ever  conquer :  they  can  mean  but  one  thing  ; 
which  is,  to  frustrate  every  possible  offer  of  reconciliation  with 
America;  and  they. have  not  the  common  decent  regard  for 
their  own  character  or  consistence  to  be  scrupulous  upon  the 
pretext,  how  shallow  soever  it  may  be,  if  it  will  but  sctvf^ 
their  turn  for  the  day.    . 

But,  Sir,  there  is  another  ingenious  turn  given  to  this  argu* 
nient  of  the  ten  years  truce  as  being  tantamount  to  indepen- 
dence. The  argument  ad  hominem  is  turned  upon  myself. 
It  is  said,  you  at  leaftdo  not  believe  all  the  stories  that  are  re- 
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hted  about  four-fifths  of  America  being  attached  to  the  depen- 
dence upon  this  country,  therefore  at  least,  according  to  your 
view  of  things,  this  proposed  concession  of  a  ten  years  truce 
mud  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  independence.  I  Have  an 
answer  likewise  for  this  cavil ;  and  it  is  taken  from  the  very 
persons  themselves  who  make  the  objeftion.  I  may  call  every 
member  in  this  House  to  witness,  that  whenever  ministers 
have  spoken  upon  this  point  of  independence,  they  have  al- 
ways declared  it  to  be  absurd  in  the  highest  degree  to  attempt 
the  government  of  any  country,  contrary  to  the  general  sense 
and  inclination  of  the  people.  I  agree  with  them  perkStly  in 
that  opinron  j  but  I  cannot  conceive  by  what  inference  of  logic 
they  can  urge  that  as  an  obje£^ion  to  me^  which  they  main- 
tain  as  a  principle  themselves. 

I  think,  Sir,  that  I  have  now  answefed  all  the  objeflions 
which  I  have  heard  thrown  out  againd  the  proposal  of  a  ten 
years  truce  upon  the  score  of  independence,  or  I  fhould  rather 
say  that  the  objedlions  have  answered  themselves.  As  to  the 
proposition  of  a  ten  years  truce,  takfn  upon  its  own  ground,  it 
seems  to  bid  the  fairest  of  all  possible  arrangements  for  produ- 
cing peace  and  reconcilement.  Time  given  for  cooling  on 
both  sides  may  have  excellent  efFe£ls.  When  the  bayonet  is 
removed  from  the  breast,  and  all  the  horrors  of  war  are  abated, 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  parties  on  both  sides  will  have 
full  and  free  scope  to  exert  itself,  and  to  lead  the  way  once  more 
to  reconciliation,  re-union,  and  peace.  So  much,  Sir,  forthis 
second  article  ;  as  for  the  condition  annexed  to  it,  of  requiring 
security  for  the  friends  of  the  British  government  in  America 
before  the  withdrawing  of  the  British  forces,  it  is  so  reason- 
able in  itself,  and  indispensable  on  our  part,  that  it  requires  no 
farther  comment.  It  is  impossible  for  the  British  nation-,  as  a 
nation  of  honour,  in  any  event  to  desert  those  unfortunate 
persons,  who,  at  our  invitation  and  encouragement,  have 
ventured  their  all  in  support  of  the  Britifti  claims  in  America. 
Sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  detain  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  little  more  at  length  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
second  article,  than  will  be  necessary  upon  any  of  the  others, 
because.it  is  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  of  this  negotia- 
tion has  tinned.  It  is  this  article  which  has  been  declared  by  his 
Majeily's  minifters  to  be  totally  inadmissible,  as  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  admission  of  independence.  I  have  stated  theargu- 
ments  upon  this  point  so  fully  already,  that  1  have  nothing  far- 
ther to  say  upon  thesubjedt.  Such  an  opportunity  once  thrown 
away  will,  I  fear,  never  be  recoverable  again.  It  remains  now 
with  ministers  to  reflect  upon  that  important  and  tremendous 
responfibility  which  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  by  that 
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refusal.  A  Spanish  war,  added  to  ali  the  rest,  is  come  upon, 
us  alreajly  since  that  refusal.  It  has  been  owing  to  the  head« 
strong  counsels  of  ministers,  and  to  their  inflexible  obstinacy, 
that  this  country  is  reduced  into  those  difficulties  in  which  wc 
are  at  present  involved;  Those  men ,  therefore,  are  plunging 
ihemselves  still  deeper  into  national  responsibility, who  obstruct 
and  refuse  every  pradicable  proposition  for  laying  that  founda- 
tion of  peace  which  might  extricate  their  country.  They  now 
ftand  responsible  to  procure,  either  by  arms  or  counsels,  some 
terms  more  satisfactory,  more  honourable)  and  more  prac- 
ticable than  those  which  they  have  refused. 

I  shaU  now  proceed  shortly  to  go  through  the  remaining'ar- 
tides.  The  third  article  is  for  a  suspension  of  all  afts  of  Par- 
liament rcspefting  America  during  the  terms  of  the  truce. 
The  objefl'  of  this  article  is  obvious ;  viz.  to  open  the  door 
to  a  free  communication  between  the  two  countries,  during 
the  time  of  the  negotiation,  and  to  familiarize  the  parties  to- 
gether in  the  habits  of  ancient  afFedionand  intercourse,  with- 
out any  stumbling  block  in  the  way.  If  the  a6ts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  suspended  in  their  operation,  the  question  of  indepen- 
dence need  not  at  all  be  called  out.  •  It  may  lie  dormant,  and 
as  it  were  in  abeyance  ;  whereas  if  these  a6is  were  not  sus- 
pended, the  question  of  independence  would  be  driven  to  deci- 
sion upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  American  ship  into  a  British 
port ;  in  which  case  it  must  either  be  expressly  given  up  or  as- 
serted by  force,  and  so  all  our  labour  for  peace  would  be  lost. 

The  fourth  article,  which  extends  the  truce  to  France,  re- 
quire.^ but  little  explanation.  It  only  serves  to  remind  us, 
that  the  time  is  past  when  these  propositions  might  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  general  peace.  It  is  not  my  fault  that 
this  article  is  now  become  insufficient  to  adjust  the  terms  of  a 
general  tranquillity  since  the  interference  of  Spain..  But  even 
now,  Si r»  desperate  as  the  case  is,  1  would  still  follow  up 
our  fundamental  principle  in  la>ingthe  ground- work  of  a  ge- 
neral pacification  by  an  offer  of  accommodation  with  America. 
Peace  must  undoubtedly  be  both  the  interest  and  inclination  of 
America,  li  cannot  be  their  object  to  be  dragged  through  an 
European  war,  indefinite  as  to  its  probable  duration.  Th« 
hosiile  ambition  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  may  lead  them  on 
to  war ;  but  the  dispojvition  of  America  is  pot  belligerent,  un- 
k-ss  from  necessity — by  no  means  so  frcm  choice.  In  this 
maxim  the  whole  difference  of  the  principle  is  comprised  be- 
tween the  mode  adopted  by  the  ministry  in  treating  for  peace 
through  the  court  of  Spain,  which,  by  inherent  jealousies  and 
grudges  of  their  own^  as  well  as  by  the  family  compaft  of  alii  • 
Ince  with  France,  can  be  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as 
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a  belligerent  power,  and  virtually  a  constituent  part  of  a  deep 
combination  against  this  country  from  the  vtry  first  moment 
of  their  interference.  The  application  to  such  a  power,  under 
such  conditions,  was  the  utmost  excess  of  all  absurdity  and 
meanness  on  the  part  of  a  British  ministry.  On  the  contrary^ 
the  principle  upon  which  I  rested  all  my  expe£btions  and  hopes 
of  mediating  for  peace  between  the  parties,  viz.  that  of  ope- 
rating through  the  interests  of  America  by  an  offer  of  peace 
to  them,  who  ardently  wish  to  sheath  the  $w9rd^  and  to  stop  the 
farther  effusion  of  blood;  that  principle,  I  say,  is  consistent  with 
reason  tounded  on  fa£t,  and  has  been  verified  by  the  result,,  as 
far  as  concurrence  on  their  part  could  contribute  to  set  for- 
ward the  great  work  of  peace,  which  British  ministerji,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  made  it  their  principal  objed  to  defeat. 

This  principle  of  going  to  the  work  of  peace  through  the 
iruerests  and  pacific  mclinations  of  America,  is  the  sure  way 
to  arrest  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  in  as  much  as 
they  set  any  value  upon  their  present  or  the  prospe£t  of  any  fu- 
ture connexion  with  America.  I  would  therefore  still  follow, 
up  the  same  principle,  by  resuming  the  offer  of  a  truce  for  ten 
years,  upon  the  foregoing  terms,  to  America :  and  as  the.pro- 
position  of  extending  the  truce  to  France  was  inserted  in  the 
late  negotiation,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  the  terms  of 
that  negotiation,  to  certain  engagements  in  which  America 
had  bound  herself  to  the  court  of  France;  so  if,  since  that 
time,  America  has  adually  bound  herself  in  any  similar  en- 
gagement with  the  court  of,  Spain,  the  argument,  which  ap- 
plied before  to  France,  becomes  equally  applicable  to  Spain. 
In  this  case,  the  fourth  article  reformed  would  run  thus,  that 
a  truce  for  the  aforesaid  term  of  (ten)  years  be  ^reed  to  and 
declared  between  all  parties  concerned. 

As  to  the  fifth  article,  being  only  for  the  opening  of  a  ge- 
neral treaty  after  preliminaries  are  agreed  to,  it  requires  no 
comment. — The  fixth  article  proposes,  that  the  articles  of  ne- 
gotiation shall  take  efFedt  as  agreed  to,  from  time  to.time,  with* 
.  out  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty.  The  ob* 
je3  of  this  article  is  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  any  return 
to  a  state  of  war  after  the  first  declaration  of  the  truce.  If  the 
several  articles  which  may  be  agreed  to  in  the  course  of  the 
treaty  were  still  to  be  suspended  till  the  final  conclusion,  they 
might  all  fall  together  perhaps  upon  some  rub  in  any  single 
article  before  the  conclusion  of  the  truce.  If  they  take  place 
immediately  as  agreed  to,  their  salutary  and  pacific  operation 
will  convert  a  truce  eventually  into  a  permanent  peace. 

I  have,  Sir,  now  finished  all  that  I  had  to  say  upon  thesub- 
jc£l  of  those  tetms  of  negotiation  of  a  peace  with  America, 
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which,  if  they  had  not  been  refused  by  British  ministers, 
might  have  laid  a  foundation  of  general  peace  and  national 
tranquillity.  I  fear  the  time  will  come,  and  perhaps  it'is  not 
very  distant,  when  we  may  bitterly  regret  that  refusal.  I  <io 
most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  those  who  have  weight  and  in- 
fluence in  this  House,  not  to  let  this  session  pass  without  some 
specific  terms  of  peace  offered  to  America  ;  but  I  fear  the  fatal 
resolution  is  taken,  as  far  as  relates  to  ministers  at  least,  to  shut 
their  ears  and  their  hearts  to  any  pacific  prepositions.  How- 
ever ineffeSual  any  thing  that  I  can  say  may  be  to  influence 
the  cbnduS  of  n^inistcrs,  yet  it  shall  never  be  said  \hat  a  public 
parliamentary  offer  lias  not  been  laid  before  them,  to  lead  them 
into  the  road  to  peace,  if  they  are  willing  to  pursue  it.  After 
tlie  motion  which  I  have  already  announced  to  you  relating 
to  the  documents  of  the  Spanish  negotiation,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  a  second  motion  for  a  bill  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners! to  treat,  consult^  and  agree  upon  terms  for  settling  the 
troubles  in  North  America.  Here,  Sir,  I  shall  leave  the  mat- 
ter. Liberavi  animam  meam.  If  some  terms  of  peace  with 
America  be  not  concerted  and  proposed  before  the  termination 
of  this  session,  I  (hall  dread  the  consequences.  The  first  gua 
that  fires  to  announce  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  without 
isome  specific  plan  of  peace  offered  to  America,  will  make  my 
.  heart  tremble.  I  fear,  in  its  confequcnces,  it  will  shake  this 
ernpire  to  its  foundation. 

The  motions  were : 

*^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that 
he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  dire£lions  that  there  be 
laid  before  this  House,  copies,  or  extracts,  of  all  letters,  me- 
morials, and  answers,  and  of  aif  other  papers  containing  any 
information  refpcdlin^  the  mcdiatiori  which  the-  Marquis 
d'AImodavar,  in  his  rescript  of  the  i6th  of  June  instant,  de- 
clares to  have  been  desired  of  the  court  of  Spain,  relative  to 
tnc  disputes  of  the  court  of  London  with  its  Ainerican  colo- 
nies and  with  France,  and  which  he  declares  at  the  same  time 
to  have  been  acccptt:d  by  the  Eelliger^nt  Powers,  that  his 
faithlnl  Commons  may  lake  the  same  into  their  mftst  serious 
consideralion,and  give  to  hisMajesty  theiradvicc  accordingly." 

It  pasbtd  in  the  negative. 

A  motion  was  made,  and  the  question  being  put,  "  That 
leive  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  ap- 
point commissioners  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  coubult, 
and  agree  ijpon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now  sub- 
sisting in  certain  of  th  colonics,  plantations,  and  provinces 
in  North  America.'* 

It  passed  in  the  negative. 

There  was  no  debate,  the  ministers  not  saying  a  word. 
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on  the  bill  for  manning  the  navy 

— —  on  Sir  William  Howe's  re- 
quest to  call  further  evidence      ib. 

—  on  the  sudden  manner  of  end- 
ing the  committee  539 
—  on  the  alterations  made  by  the 
Lords  in  the  militia  bill  541 

De  Grey,  Mr.  the  House  in  a  com^^ 
mitteeon.the  several  papers  proii* 
sentedbyhim  i 

r r-  D^gs  leave  to  call  in  Gen, 

Robertson  to  be  examined  on .  the 
American  papers  6$ 

r supports     admimstratioa 

against  Gen.  Howe's  request  to  call 
further  evidence  534 

■  Dempster,  Mr«  joins  in  the  debate  on 
the  bill  for  the  suspension  of  pro* 
tedipns  5*4 

pundas,  Mr.  attacks  Mr.  Burke,  and 
supports  Mr.  De  Grey  in  the  Ame- 
rican io^quiry  64 

'.  opposes  Sir  William  Mere- 

dith's motion  for  making  peace  with 
America  165 

— opposes  Mr,  Townshend's 

motion  to  continue  the  sitting  of 
Parliament  4x5 

. -r-  calls  upon  the  nainister  to 

•exert 


5fP 
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rxeit  Iv^^^  in  the  debate  on  the  • 
VMl  td  augment  the  miiitia        516 
Bunj}ing/Mr.  supports  the  charad^rs 
of  Lord  and  General  Howe      541 


Men,  Mr.  enters*  into  the  debate  on 
the  conclusion  of  Sir  George  Os- 
Iwrne's  evidence  105 

■<■■■■  ■  •  is  of  opinion,  that  Gen.  Bur- 
rofiie  ihouid  be  allowed  to  defend 
lis  condu(9:  110 

-  joins  in  the  debate  on   Sir 


Fo«,  Mr.  supports.  Sir  WilBamMcre-' 
dith*8  motion  to  make  peace  with 
America  356 

enters  into  the  debate  on  Mr. 

Townshend*8    motion  to  continue 
the  Parliament  sitting  418 

'  '    opens  the  debate  on  Lord  " 
North's  motion   for  doubling  the 
militia  47 1 

' rises  on  a  future  dsfy,   ana 


William  Meredith's  motion  to  make 
peace  with  America  364 

SIas,  Mr.  accuses  Mr,  Burke  of  in- 
cpnsistency  in  the  American  in- 
i|]Liiry  64 

m..  I  in  his  debate  on  the  navy,  con- 
fiBCSjhimself  chiefly  to  his  particu- 
lar Upe,  as  treasurer  thereof         90 

JE^tra(%  from  the  minutes  of  the  last 
council  of  war,  excepting  the  names 
4if  the  officers,  and  the  votes  they  - 


VerguiTon,  Sir  Adam,  obje<5ls  to  the 
'  reading  of  the  amendments  made 
ijv  the  Lords  to  the  militia  bill  541 . 
9orbes»  Major,  examined   by    Gen. 
Borgoyne  relative  to  the  northern 
*  expedition  206 

»  '■■  .  • —  examined  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  by  Gen. 
Bur^oyne  occasionally  .     a  10 

Fox,  Mr.  joins  in  the  debate  which 
arose  in  the  eourte  of  the  American 
inquiry  66 

i^.   L  M — r-  replies  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
main 70 
>■■  u  I  .  inoycs  that  the  sentence  given 
hf  the  court-martial  on  the  trial  of 
Sv  Hugh  Palliser  be  laid  before  the 
r     House  73 
.'■■■■<.   coademnsadministration  for 


having  brought  on  the  court-mar- 
tial 76 
>■  ■             considers  part  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  speech  as  abusive  78 
earnestly  implores  the  justice 


of  the  House  in  favour  of  Gen.  Bur- 
'l^yne  no 

»jmttn  intcjthc  debate  on  the 


speaks  to  the  same^business      -  49* 
-  takes  the  opportunity  of  a 


farewel  word  or  two  to  the  mini- 
stry, for  the  present  sesuoa      546 


Galloway,  Mr.  examined  by  Lord 
Georj^,e  Germain  relative  to  the 
American  correspondence  424 

examined  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  443 

■  ■  is  examined  a  second  day 

4JO 

Gates,  Gen.  copy  of  his  return  from 

his  camp  at  Saratoga  26 1 

■  ■  Return  of  the  army  of  the 

United  States  under  his  conmiand 
at  Saratoga  271 

Germain,  I^ord  George,  considers  the 
House  as  incompetent  judges  of 
military  matters  69 

■  — -  denies  his  having  ever  dif- 
fered in  the  cabinet  with  Lord 
North  84 

.  enters  into  the  debate  on  the 


conclusion  of  Sir  George  Osbome*s 
evidence  lOO 

•  is  of  opinion  that  Gen.  Bur- 


goyne  ought  to  be  heard  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  condu(5fc  I20 
•  rises  to  open  the  evidenccin 


favour  of  administration,  relative 
to  the  porthern  expedition         273 
opposes  Sir'William  Howe's 


.  .Tote  of  <n:edit 


request    to    call  further  evidenca 

Gilbert,  Mr.  joins  in  the  debate  on  the 
bill  to  augment  the  tnilitia         489 

Gordon,  Lord    George,  informs  the 

House  of  the  victory  the  Kirk  of 

Scotland  had  gained  over  Popery 

222 

■  declares  he  will  not  support 

government  till  the  present  ministry 
are  turned  out  *         479 

makes  a  motion  for  a  clause 


to  be  added  to  the  miiitia  bill    527 
Gray, 


R 


PW.ssr. 


INDEX. 


sn 


Cny,  Major  Oen.  czammed  by  Sir 
William  Howe  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject matters  of  the  American  pa- 
pers 17 

■  examined  by  other  members 

of  the  committee  20 

Oreiiviile,  Mr.  speaks  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill  for  augmenting  the  mi- 
litia ^iZ 


H 

Hamniond,  Sir  Andrew  Shape,  ex- 
amined by  Sir  William  Howe  rela- 
tive to  the  subje<ft  matters  of  the 
American  correspondence  33 

■  examined  by  other -mem^ 
bera  of  •  the  committee  S5 

Harrington,  Earl  of,  examined  by 
Gen.  Burgoyne  relative  to  the  nor- 
thern expedition  199 

»  examined  by  the  members 

of  the  coi^imittee,  and  by  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne occasionally  aoi 

Hartley,  Mr.  attacks  the  contents  of 
the  btulget  x8z 

' —  is  interrupted  by  Earl  Nu- 
gent, but  resumes  his  speech       181 

— ; seconds  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith's motion  to  make  peace  with 
America  354 

•  seconds  Mr.  Burke*smotioa 


Clinton,  dated  Eagle,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river  X>olaware  94 

Hpwe,  Sir  William  opens  the  debate 
on  the  conclusion  of  Sir  George 
Osbome*s  evidence  99 

,  erters  int«  the  xlebate  on 

Mr.  Townshend's  motion  to  cofi- 
tinuc  the  s:tili\g  of  Parliament  410 

makM  a  request  to  call  fur- 
ther evidence  529 
.  states  to  the  House,   whai. 


declare  why  he  and  his  brother  had 
been  slighted  by  them  540 

Howe,  Sir  William,  examines  several 
evidences  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can correspondence.  See  American 
papers. 

»■  his  letter  to  Gen.  Burgoyne, 

dated  New-York  93 

•— *^— ^  sends  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry 


for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
nation  423 

. -.  matter  mentioned  by  him 

relative  to  some  overtures  for 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  ^^s 

House-tax  bill,  debates  thereon        3% 
— —  further  debates  thereon  179 
Howe,  Lord,  accuses  Lord   George 
Germain  of  having  thrown  out  ill- 
founded  insinuations    against  him 
and  his  brother  70 

•■ enters  into  the  debate  on  the 

conclusion  of  Sir  Georgs  Osborne's 
evidence  loi 

•  calls  upon  the  ministry  to 


had  been  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
Galiovtray  when  he  joined  the  amif 
in  America  ^        $3^ 

■»  expresses  his  surprise  at  the 
sudden  breaking  up  of  the  inquiry 
into  American  affairs  539 


JenkinsoB.  Mr.  endeavours  to  eaaaHf 
pate  himself  with  resped:  to  the  im- 
press 2iA  371 

.         supports  the  motion    for 

reading  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Lords  to  the  militia  bill        545 

Johnstone,  Gov.  condemns  the  injus- 
tice of  arraigning  men  who  had 
given  their  judgment  on  oath       75 

— explains  the  cause  of  Sir 

John  Lindsay's  resignation       '   7^ 

I    I    enters  into  <he  debate  on 

the  conclusion  of  Sir  George  Os- « 

home's  evidence  103 

-takes  a  more  extensive  view 


of  the  inquiry  into  the  American 
correspondence  X14 

his  reply    to  Col.   Barre, 


in  the  debate  on  the  vote  of  credit 

— —  is  against  withdrawing  our 
troops  from  America  360 

-enters  into  the  debate  on 


Mr.  Townshfind's  motion  for  con- 
tinuing the  sitting  of  Parliament 
406 
Ireland,  Lord  Beauchamp  moves  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  that  king* 
4om  155 


Keppel,  Admiral,  fupports  the  mo> 
tion  for  producing  the  ieoteiic^ 
paiTed  on  Sir  Hogh  PaUiier        75 


57* 
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Keppel,  Admiral,  confirms  Gov.  John- 
stone's account  of  the  caufe  of  Sir 
John  Lindfay*s  refi^ation  76 

Kine*8  meflage  to  the  Houfe  for  a  vote 
of  credit  ,      19a 

« his  meflage  to  the  Houfe  on 

receiving  the  Spanifh  refcript    444 

m  his  answer  to  the  addrefs  of 

the  Houfe  on  the  above  occafion 

450 

■  '  his  fpeech  on  the  clofe  of  the 

feffion       ^  .551 

Kingfton,  Liept.  CoL  examined  by 
Gen.  Burgoyne  relative  to  the  nor- 
thern expedition  %%y 

h 

Laurens,  Henry,  prefident  of  the 
Congrefs,  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Gov.  Houfton  361 

Luttrell,  Mr.  James,  contends  diat 
the  court-martial  on  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
lifer  was  improperly  conftituted  75 

■^  —  enters  the  debate  on  the  dif- 
trcffes  of  Ireland  155 

Luttrell,  Hon.  T.  enters  into  the  de- 
bate on  the  navy  87 

M 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  Robert,  examined 
by  Sir  Williani  Howe  relative  to 
the  fubje^  matter  of  the  American 
cbrrefpondence  91 

Martin,  Mr.  a  matter  mentioned  by 
*  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  $$% 
Meredith,  Sir  William,  propofes  mak- 
ing peace  with  America  ^^% 

■  mentions  the  fevere  treat- 
ment of  a  Welfli  fchoolmafter  who 
was  impreffcd  37^ 

•  cxprefles  his  doubts  of  the 


pradicabihty  of  railing  the  militia 
lakes  notice  of  the  fudden 


nianner  in  which  the  committee  of 
inquiry  on  the  American  affairs  had 
been  diffolved  539 

Militia  bill  for  augmenting  the  mili- 
tia, debates  thereon  511' 

Montrefor,  Mr.  examined  by  Sir 
William  and  Lord  Howe  relative 
to  the  fubjed  niattcr  of  the  Ame- 
rican corrpfpondence  jz 

«  examined  by  other  piem- 

bers  of  the  committee  53 

i  .  titles  of  drawings  produced 

J)y  him  in  the  courfe  of  hia. exa- 


mination, and  left  with  the  coai» 
mittee  6^ 

Moyfey,  Mr.  denies  the  authority  of 
'    the  Houfe  of  Lords  to  alter  a  mo- 
ney bill  351 
Mulgrave,  Lord,  attacks  the  whole 
body  of  Oppofition  in  very  ftrong 
terms  77 

• replies  to  Mr.  Burke       78 

■'  '  accufes  Col.  Barrc  of  mis- 

representing his  words  86 

■  —  is  called  to  order,  and  quits 
the  Houfe  ib. 

■     I r  repeats  his  former  compien- 

dations  of  the  admiralty-board    91 

Murray,  Capt.   examined   by    Gen. 

Burgoyne  relative  to  the  northern 

expedition  168 

■  examined  by  other  members 
of  the  committee,  and  by  Gen. 
Burgoyne  occafionally  *  177 

N 

Navy,  debates  thereon  87 

North,  Lord,  explains  his  intended 
alterations  in  the  houfe  tax  ad    31 

m  oppofes    the  motion  for  the 

fentencc  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  to  be 
laid  before  the  Houfe  ^      74 

■■  fpeaks  to  the  rejGignation  of 

Sir  John  Lindfay  75 

■.I  ■  endeavours  to  confute  the  at- 
fertions  of  CoL  Barre   -  .^  84 

^—7-  is  called  to  order,  and  obliged 
to  fit  down  .     .  ^  87 

I  moves  for  a  certain  fum  for 

the  fervice  of  the  American  refu- 
gees V    ^54 

■II  produces  the  tail  of  the  bud- 

get ib. 

coniiders   the  complaints  of 

Ireland  as  ill-timed  155 

J  opens  the  budget  183 

■■»  delivers  a  menage  from  the 

King  for  a  vote  of  credit     •      19a 

.  makes  a  motion  relative  to 

the  vote  of  credit  119 

• — : explains  himfelf  as  to  his  ideas 

of  American  afiFairs  221 

.  gives  the   Houfe  notice  of 

the  receipt  oi  the  Spanifli  refcript 
4*1 

—  prefents  the  King's  meflage 
to  the  Houfe  444 

alfo  prefents  a  copy  of  the 

Spanilh  refcript  .  445 

moves  for  addrefs  to  the  Kiftff 

on  the  above  ocdafion     "  44^ 

North, 


I ,' 


(«^3# 


